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the  simplest  description^  without  mouldings  or  ornaments,  so  as 
to  save  every  inch  of  space  for  books.     These  shelves  graduiJly 
crept  over  the  door,  the  windows,  and  the  chimney-pieces,  thence 
into  little  adjoining  rooms,  and  finally  stepped  boldly  down  the 
stairs,  one  flight  at  a  time,  for  three  flights,  colonizing  every  room 
by  the  way,  including  the  large  parlor  in  the  second  story,  and 
flnally  paused  only  at  the  dining-room  close  to  the  front  door. 
The  bathing-room,  the  closets,  the  attic  apartments,  were  inun- 
dated with  books.     Unbound  magazines  and  pamphlets  lay  in 
chests  of  drawers  above-stairs  ;   miscellaneous  matter  was  sorted 
in  properly  labelled  boxes  ;  cupboards  and  recesses  were  stuffed 
full.     He  had  evoked  this  inundating  demon,  but  did  not  know 
the  laying  spell.     In  the  centre  of  the  study  floor  rose  two  or 
three  edifices  of  shelves  to  receive  the  surplus  which  could  find 
no  other  bestowment.     No  house  was  ever  so  adorned  from  base- 
ment to  attic.     To  his  eye,  who  knew  so  well  the  contents  of 
each  volume  of  the  twelve  thousand,  the  walls  were  frescoed 
with  the  ages  of  human  thought,  and  the  solemn  tragedies  of  all 
the  great  souls,  who  counted  life  a  little  thing  to  exchange  for 
the  liberties  of  truth.    He  traced,  too,  many  a  mediaevaT  grotesque, 
while  he  recalled  fi*om  those  old  chronicles  of  German  cities, 
bishoprics,  and  monasteries,  the  slow  emancipation  of  the  power 
of  thinking  from  the  constraints  of  superstition,  marked  as  it  was 
with  burlesque,  satire,  blood,  and  terror.     In  these  ponderous  folios 
some  of  that  incongruous  literature  is  collected, — ^license,  that  grins 
like  the  sly  sculptures  among  saints  and  apostles  in  the  old 
cathedrals  ;  thoughts,  like  truncated  spires  arrested  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  ;  human  aspiration,  mounting  and  buttressed 
far  above  the  blackened  pediments,  above  the  leaning  shops,  above 
the  gargoyles  of  apes'  heads  and  monks  with  lolling  tongues, 
above  the  last  thin  curl  of  the  incense  and  the  mutter  of  the 
mass,  above  even  the  silvery  accents  of  the  chimes,  where  a 
purer  zone  begins,  whence  the  last  touches  of  man's  chisel  melt 
into  the   sky.     What  sights  and  voices  of  old  history  swept 
through  his  well-instructed  mind,  as  he  sat  at  his  task  amid  this 
unrivalled  collection  of  the  sources  of  knowledge  !     In  his  de- 
spondent hours  what  shapes,   that  drained   the   hemlock,  that 
blushed   w**;h   the  fagot's  blaze,  that  were  white  with  loss  of 
blood,  bent  upon  him,  their  eyes  burning  with  triumph  in  peace- 
ful faces,  authoritative  looks  to  bid  him  revert  to  a  true  de- 
meanour t     The  wonderful  companionship  which  intellect  solicits 
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firom  past  inielleot,  as  it  entreats  each  great  book  to  become  a^in 
a  great  man,  to  rise  from  his  lettered  tomb  into  the  very  room 
where  a  dear  disciple  sits,  was  his  by  night  and  by  day.  He 
toiled  among  these  volumes  with  a  wiU  as  long-breathed  and 
persistent  as  any  old  scholar  of  them  had  ;  but  in  the  dusk  and 
quiet  he  could  dream  too,  and  fling  on  the  walls  of  his  dwelling 
the  glorious  colore  of  this  great  Past  on  which  he  fed. 

He  had  a  good  deal  of  literary  appreciation,  but  it  was  no-^ 
thing  to  the  living  sympathy  he  had.  He  knew  Socrates,  and  had 
been  about  with  him  to.  the  braziers*  and  the  leather-dressers' 
shops,  to  learn  how  to  frame  those  &tal  questions,  which,  whether 
answered  by  a  yes  or  a  no,  took  all  the  conceit  out  of  the 
answerers.*  He  had  been  with  him  to  the  plane-tree  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  considedng  as  he  went  that^restraining 
Daimon,  that  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  On  such  a  walk 
he  might  have  taught  the  great  Athenian,  who  was  as  bad  a 
cockney  as  Charles  Lamb,  and  sneered  at  nature,  to  love  the 
fields,  and  even  to  try  his  hand  at  botanizing. -|*  But  he  loved 
men  too,  and  better  than  Socrates,  who  only  set  their  minds 
revolving  in  order  to  keep  a  finer  edge  uiK)n  his  blade.  Their 
distrust  of  mythologies  and  contempt  of  the  tribe  who  strive  to 
be  both  orthodox  and  rational,  the  accommodating  tribe,  was 
mutual :  but  Mr.  Parker  would  destroy,  in  the  interest  of  man- 
kind, what  Socrates  was  disposed  to  tolerate.  Both  loved  truth 
better  than  Athens  and  Boston,  and  the  glories  of  the  fields  and 


He  knew  Savonarola  and  peasant  Luther;  and  the  obscure 
men,  whose  names  scholars  seek  for  curiosity,  he  knew^  and  had 
suffered  with  them  in  their  unblazoned  martjnrdoms.  He  sought 
through  all  his  books  the  footste[)S  of  men  and  women,  and  the 
drops  of  blood  which  betray  wherever  conscience  stood,  and  the 
traces  of  long-forgotten  tears  upon  the  pages.  He  put  every 
witiiered  flower  that  he  found  between  the  leaves  into  the  fresh 

*  See  in  paiiicakr  "A  Friendly  Letter  to  the  Bxecntiye  Committee  of  the  Americaa 
Unitarian  Ansociation,  touching  their  new  Unitarian  creed,  or  General  Proclamation  of 
Unitariah  Views."     1853. 

f  Socrates  would  liare  mockingly  pat  sach  a  passage  as  the  following  into  the  mouth 
of  some  speech-maker  like  Lysias  : — 

"  In  cities  there  is  less  to  help  us  communicate  with  Qod  than  in  the  fields. '  These 
walls  of  brick  and  stone,  this  artificial  ground  we  stand  on,  all  remind  us  of  man  ;  even 
the  city  horse  is  a  machine.  But  in  the  country  it  is  Qod*s  ground  beneath  our  feet-^ 
God's  hills  on  every  side — His  heaven,  broad,  blue,  and  boundless,  overhead 

**  These  continually  affect  the  soul,  and  cause  us  all  to  feel  the  Infinite  Presence,  and 
draw  near  to  that ;  and  earth  seems  less  to  rest  in  space  than  in  the  love  of  God.'* 
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full  cup  of  his  heart,  and  it  bloomed  like  one  he  gathered  yester- 
day His  library  was  loved  because  it  was  a, developing  man- 
kind ;  he  had  few  books  in  it  that  could  not  illustrate  human 
thoughts  and  passions,  or  the  Divine  premeditations  ;  and  to  this 
living  assemblage  all  races  sent  their  representative,  for  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

It  will  be  seen  that^  even  in  the  indulgence  of  a  taste  for 
curious  books  and  rare  editions,  he  sought  principally  those 
which  were  once  vitally  connected  with  some  human  thought, 
with  the  ignorance,  vice,  and  passion  of  an  epoch,  with  the  growth 
of  law,  or  religion,  or  knowledge  of  the  world.  Whoever  will 
look  over  this  list,  which  includes  some  of  the  rarities  of  his 
library,  wyi  hardly  find  one  book  that  gratifies  merely  a 
dilettante  taste,  or  the  mania  for  having  what  is*  diflicult  to 
procure.  There  is  genuine  intellectual  or  human  interest  in  all 
of  them. 

There  are  nearly  a  hundred  editions  of  the  Bible,  including 
"  Biblia  Germanica,  Nuremberg,  1483  ;"  another  of  the  same, 
with  coloured  plates  ;  "  Biblia  Hebraica  Lucensis,  Antwerp, 
1584;"  "  Biblia  Sacrosancta  Test.  Vet.  et  Novi,  1550; "  «  B. 
Pen tapla,.  Hamburg,  1711  ;"  and  a  Dutch  Bible  with  Hooge's 
engravings,  1702. 

There  is  a  beautiful  folio  Plutarch,  Paris,!  624  ;  a  very  rare 
Virgil,  Mdth  engravings,  Venice,  1544;  another  beautiful  Virgil, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1500  ;  a  Homer,  Basel,  1558  ;  a  fine  copy 
of  Herodotus,  London,  1679;  a  fine  Horace,  Venice,  1559; 
a  folio  Aristotle,  Paris,  1629  ;  and  Athenseus,  London,  1657. 

Old  geogiaphies  and  books  of  travel  attracted  him  ;  such  as 
"  Umstandliche  und  Eigentliche  Beschreibung  von  Africa,"  with 
engravings,  Amsterdam,  1670  ;  two  Dutch  folios  about  Tartary, 
Amsterdam,  1705  ;  "Claudii  Ptolemaei  Alexandrini  Geographicce 
Enarrationis,  Libri  Octo,  Lugduni,  1535,'*  with  the  imprint  of 
Melchior  and  Gaspar  Trechsel.  In  a  note  to  this  volume,  Mr. 
Parker  says  :  "  I  received  this  long-sought  volume  on  the  seventy- 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  It  is  the  edition 
of  Michael  Servetus,  whereon  see  Mosheim,  Gesch.  MS.,  s.  xviii. 
p.  60;et8eq."  Rauwolfs  "Aigentliche  Beschreibung  der  Raisz," 
Journey  through  the  East,  1588,  with  the  notes  of  old  readers. 

He  bought  th6  very  curious  book  entitled  "  Chronicon  Nurem- 
bergense,"  Hartmann   Schedel,   Nuremberg,  1493,  printed   by 
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Koberger,  for  3  dollars  43  cents.  Ifc  is  a  history  of  the 
Seven  Day's  Creation,  six  ages  reaching  down  to  tiie  date  of  the 
book,  with  a  seventh  of  Antichrist,  and  a  last  of  Judgment. 
The  woodcuts  in  this  volume  are  by  Wohlgemuth,  the  master 
of  A.  Diirer ;  the  child- vignettes  are  as  old  as  Wohlgemuth,  and 
have  a  great  deal  of  grace. 

In  mediasval  history  the  library  can  show  some  books  that 
are  seldom  to  be  met:  here  are  J.  D,  Schoepflin's  ^'Historia 
Zaringo-Badensis;  Carolsruhas,  1763-66,"  his  "  Vindicise  Cel* 
ticse,"  and  the  rare  "  Alsatia  illustrata  Celtica  Romana  Franca ; 
Cohnar,  1751  ;''  "Schannat's  Annals  of  Fulda,"  "Thuringia 
Sacra;  "  "  Antiquitates  et  Annales  Trevirensium,  1670," 

Here  also  are  "Leonici  de  Varia  Historia,  libri  tres,  Venice, 
1531,  16mo;"  "Leti  G.  Lltaliaregnante,  Geneva,  1675  ;'' 
4  vols,  16mo,  a  rare  book;  '' Jobi  Ludolfi,  alias  Leiit-holf  dicti, 
Hist.  iEthiopica,"  printed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1681, 
being  an  account  of  Prester  John's  Kingdom ;  "  Historia 
Generale  de  los  Hechos  de  los  Castellanos  en  las  Islas  i  Tierra 
Firma,  Herrera,  1601;"  "  Helvetiorura  Respublica,  1627," 
by  different  authors. 

To  a  copy  of  Alexander  Murray's  "  History  of  the  European 
Languages,"  Mr.  Parker  has  the  following  note : — "  I  had  long 
been  looking  for  a  copy  of  this  curious  book,  which  I  borrowed 
years  ago  and  studied^  when  I  found  it  advertised  in  a  news- 
paper published  in  Charlestown,  *  S.C.,  and  sent  to  me  that 
I  might  profit  by  a  violent  and  abusive  article  against  me.  Fas 
est  et  ah  hoste  doceri.  I  sent  and  bought  the  book.-  It  came  on 
my  forty-fourth  birthday." 

He  procured  all  the  editiwis  of  Thomas  More  that  he  could 
find,  of  London,  1557  ;  Basel,  1580  (the  Epigrams)  ;  "The  Life 
and  Death,  1630,"  no  place;  the  **  Utopia,  Cologne,  1629," 
and  another,  London,  1634;  and  the  whole  works,  Frankfort, 
by  Zeiss,  1689. 

Here  is  the  rare  and  costly  "  Monumenta  Germistnica  Historica, 
Hanover,  1826"  (continued);  Cardinal  Mafs  "  Classicorum 
Auctorum  e  Vaticanis  Codicibus  editorum  ;"  the  beautiful  Bible  of 
1857,  and  ten  volumes  of  "Script.  Vet.,  nova  coUectio." 

Here  are  ten  volumes  of  Jerome  Cardan,  London,  1663; 
the  Works  of  John  Damascene,  Basel,  1575;  the  *'  Historia  Salis- 
burgensis — hoc  est  Vita  Episcoporum  et  Archiepiscoporum  S. 
Salzburg,  1692;"  old  editions  of  Ficus  Mirandula^  Campanella^ 
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and  GaJen;  the  rare  book  of  J.  QryDaeus,  "Momimenta  S. 
Patrum  Orthodoxographica,  Basel,  1569;"  ,a  rare  volume, 
''  Exercitationes  Paradoxicae  adversus  Aristoteleos,  &c. ;  Auctore 
Petro  Gassendo,"  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Dinia  (Dijon),  an 
Elzevir,  Amsterdam ;  the  very  rare  book,  **  Gasparis  Scioppi 
Franci,  De  Arte  Critical  et  Priapeia,  sive  diversorum  Poetaniin  in 
Priapum  lusirt;"  the  first  part  printed  at  Amsterdam,  **apud 
Judocum  PluyTneVy  Bibliapolam,  sub  aigno  SeneccBy  1662  ;'*  the 
second  part,  "  PcUavii,  apud  Oerhardum  Nicolaum  V.  8ub  aigno 
angeli  aurati  ;  comment,  in  rubro  xantho  et  nigro." 

In  a  copy  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  "  Lombardica  Historia>  de 
Sanctis  **  (lived  at  the  end  of  1 3th  century),  is  this  note  :  "  homo 
ut  veri  quidam  judicabat,  ferrei  oris  et  plumbei  cordis,  alioqui 
vix  dignus  qui  inter  Scriptores  locum  inveniat*' 

Of  books  excessively  rare  there  are  nine  various  works,  illus- 
trated by  De  Bry,  as  for  instance :  "  Boissardi  Theatrum  Vitse 
humanse — Vita  Davidis  ;  "  "  Boissardi  Emblemata,  Vita  Mahu- 
metis  ;  crudelitas  Hispanorum  in  Indis  ; "  **  De  Membris  humani 
Corporis  petrifactis ; ''  "  Historia  Monstrorum'' — 320  plates  by 
Theodore  De  Bry,  Francfbrt^  1596  to  1609.  This  includes 
"Lithogenesia,  sive  de  microcosmi  membris  petrefactis ;  et  de 
calculis  eidem  microcosmo  per  varias  matrices  innatas  ;**  '^  Patho* 
logia  historica,  per  Theoriam  et  Autopsiam  demonstrata.  Accessit 
Analogicum  Argumentum  ex  Macrocosmo  de  calculis  brutorum 
oorporibus  innatis.  Auctori'  loanne  Georgio  Schlenkio,  k  Graf- 
enberg/' 

Another  book  of  great  rarity  is,  "Vincentius  Bellovacencis, 
of  Beauvais,  or  de  Burgundia;"  "Speculum  quadruplex,  naturale, 
doctrinale,  morale  et  historiale,  Argentorati,  Johannes  Mentelin, 
1473—76  ;''  this  is  a  large  folio,  in  seven  volumes,  when  com- 
plete. The  chain  and  staple  by  which  the  old  books  were  tast 
anchored  to  the  reading-desk  are  «till  affixed. 

Mr.  Parker's  copy  includes  volumes  of  the  original  edition,  ' 
which  is  very  rare.*  His  copy  is  not  complete,  and  not  all 
of  that  edition ;  but  out  of  all  the  volumes,  there  may  be  made 
a  complete  copy  of  the  Speculum  Quadruplex,  except  the  third 
part  of  Lhe  Morale  and  a  leaf  or  two  at  the  beginning  of 
Vol.  III.  of  the  Historiale. 

*  For  information  concerning  thia  book  of  Yinceni  of  BeanTidB  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Jewett,  the  polite  librarian  of  the  Boeton  Free  Pablio  Idbraiy,  whither  the  books  of 
Mr.  Tarker  were  transported  in  the  summer  of  1862.  Mr.  Auerbach  was  also  very  kind 
while  I  was  looking  up  the  aboTe-mentioned  specimens  of  the  library. 
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While  Mr.  Parker  was  canying  on  his  Saturday  afternoon 
conversations  with  members  of  his  parish,  he  drew  from  his 
copy  of  old  Vincent  specimens  of  well-attested  miracles  to  offset 
those  equally  well  (or  badly)  attested  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  was  not  a  book  in  the  whole  great  collection  which  did  not 
at  some  time  or  other  serve  his  practical  turn,  to  teach  withal 
plain  truths  to  the  people. 

He  found  very  valuable  such  a  book  as  "  lo.  Henr,  Feust- 
kingii,  Gjmacseum  Hseretico  Fanaticum/'  or  history  and  description 
of  false  prophetesses,  Quakeresses,  enthusiasts,  and  other  sectarian 
and  inspired  female  persons,  by  whom  the  Church  of  God  has 
been  disturbed.  This  was  printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1704  ;  and 
Mr.  Parker's  copy  came  from  the  library  of  Christian  Frederic. 
Eberhard.     Also,  "De  suspectis  de  hseresi  opus.  Romse,  1703." 

So,  too,  all  books  concerning  demoniacal  possession  and  agency, 
in  which  he  was  very  curious,  such  as  "  Johannis  Nideri,  de  vision- 
ibus  ac  revelationibus,''  1517  :  reprinted  in  1692,  an  opvs  raris^ 
eimum  ;  "  Bodin,  de  la  Demonomanie  des  Sorciers,  1 580,"  and  the 
*^  Dictionnaire  Infernale,"  became  valuable  in  his  hands ;  and  books 
like  "Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Geistlichkeit  im  Mittelalter ; "  "  Die 
fliegenden  Blatter  des  XVI.  and  XVII.  Jahrhunderts ; "  "  Das 
Kloster ;"  "  Das  Schaltjahr  ;  "  "  Directorium  Inquisitorum;  '*  * 
"  Die  komische  und  humoristiche  Literatur  der  deutschen  Pro- 
saisten  des  16ten.  Jahrhunderts.  Auswahl  aus  den  Quellen  und 
seltenen  Ausgaben,  von  Ignaz  Hub ;  "  "  Historia  de  la  Vida  y 
Excelencias  de  la  Sacratissima  Virgen  M.  Madrid,  1 657  ; ''  a  rare 
edition  of  "  H.  C.  Agrippae  Operum,  pars  posterior ; "  and  "  Jacob 
Gretzer,  de  jure  et  more  prohibendi,  expurgandi  et  abolendi 
libros  hsereticos  et  noxios,"  a  book  levelled  at  Francis  Junius, 
the  Calvinist,  and  John  Pappus,  and  other  Lutheran  preachers, 
1603,  became  endowed  with  life  and  immediate  value  in  his 
hands.  « 

There  are  many  books  of  civil  and  canon  law— -codes  of 
different  countries :  "  Joachimi  Potgiesseri,"  commentaries  on 
the  German  law  de  statu  Servorum  (Lemgovi»,  1736).  Staats- 
Archiv.,  1796;  "Corpus  Juris  Germanid  Publici  ac  Privati. 
Franoofurti  ad  Moenum,  1766;"  the  "  Sachsenspiegel "  (Leipzig, 
1569)  ;  "Savigny's  Zeitschrift  ; "  "  Rheinisches  Museum,"  which 
includes  Jurisprudence;  Heineccius,  Puffendorf,  Mohl,    Mirusa^ 

*  A  nn  and  extiftordinaiy  book. 
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Spangenbergy   Abrena,  books  on   Jua  Parochiale    of  varioos 
places,  Qest^rdingy  Gagem,  Piitter. 

He  had  well  cradled  all  such  books,  and  melted  down  their 
gold. 

If  yon  were  looking  for  didactic  books,  or  writings  which 
manipulate  the  ordinary  religious  proprieties,  and  vigorously 
enforce,  with  rhetoric  more  or  less  inflamed,  a  feeble  sentiment, 
his  shelves  would  at  once  disappoint  you  and  instruct  you  what 
to  seek.  For  they  had  selected  from^each  province  only  the 
essential  thoughts  and  characters. 

But  poetry  and  literature  sent  also  their  highest  representa- 
tives. All  the  great  names  of  Greece  and  Borne,  Italy  and 
.  Germany,  France  and  England  stood  there,  Burus  as  well  as 
Dante,  and  Chaucer  quite  as  well  thumbed  as  Shakespeare,  and 
many  a  Servian,  Russian,  Bohemian  volume  of  provincial  cha- 
racter, hardly  known  yet  beyond  their  own  firesides,  but  full  of  the 
ethnic  peculiarities  which  he  loved  to  trace.  And  the  best  hymns 
of  all  nations  met  their  best  songs  upon  these  cosmopolitan  shelves^ 
which  were  tolerant  of  all  the  forms  that  strength,  beauty,  and 
religion  can  put  on.  But  they  had  a  pitiless  discrimination 
against  the  mere  fabricators  of  Teligious  and  Ut^rary  cant  which 
sneak  well-dressed  into  a  library  *s  great  society. 

Some  book  always  lay  upon  the  desk,  to  fill  up  the  paases  of 
writing  or  vacant  moments  in  the  day.  There  was  generally 
more  than  one,  as  many  as  he  had  trains  of  thought  or  research 
collateral  with  the  business  of  the  week.  The  desk,  the  chair, 
the  gas-light  above,  wliich  could  be  adjusted  at  any  height  to 
suit  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  the  slides  for  books, — all  this 
environment  was  the  perfection  .of  a  student's  corner :  its  con* 
venience  betrayed  him  into  the  deep  hours,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  for  his  head  if  one  of  Mrs.  Broad's  lamps  had 
crustily  offered  the  alternative  of  darkness  or  repose.  He 
always  waited  for  those  starlit  hours,  after  the  great  city  has 
roared  and  vexed  itself  to  sleep,  and  the  quiet  breathing  of  all 
things  in  the  Father's  house,  tike  a  slow  pendulum,  tells  the  soul 
in  conspiracy  with  truth  that  its  time  has  come. 

His  method  of  labour  may  be  gathered  from  the  traces  of  the 
composition  of  articles  and  sermons.  Nothing  was  commenced 
until  a  brief  or  scheme  of.it  lay  complete  upon  his  desk.  When 
reading  and  meditation,  taking  copious  notes  meanwhile,  had 
furnished  him  with  a  view  of  the  whole  subject^  so  th^t  he  saw 
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not  only  the  end  from  the  beginning,  but  the  details  and  sub- 
divisions of  each  head,  he  began  to  write.  Or,  if  he  intended, 
in  the  case  of  speeches  and  sermons,  to  address  his  audience 
extemporaneously,  if  the  subject  was  not  already,  by  frequent 
speaking  and  arranging,  made  familiar,  every  point  was  premedi- 
tated, and  occasionally  one  or  two  leading  sentences  put  down, 
just  where  he  felt  instinctively  that  he  might  need  a  stepping- 
stone.  He  was  not  obliged  to  recur  to  his  brief  during  speak- 
ing, because  he  had  assigned  to  each  thing,  the  facts,  the  statistics, 
the  allusions,  the  helping  phrases,  its  post  in  the  memory.  The 
same  system  and  comprehensiveness  which  insisted  upon  a  perfect 
brief  made  it  non-essential  at  the  moment  of  speaking.  But 
he  never  undertook  to  lay  his  track  until  he  had  made  a  most 
careful  and  methodical  survey  of  the  route  which  he  must 
travel.  He  was  all  the  time  making  statements  and  organ- 
izing thought.  How  many  clergymen  use  their  brains  for  bait, 
and  wait  in  resignation  for  the  nibble  of  a  text ! 

In  reviewing  a  book  his  conscientiousness  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  affright  to  Sidney  Smith,  who  did  not  like  to  be  pre- 
judiced by  reading  the  book.  He  not  only  actually  read  the 
book  in  question,  ^but  all  the  books  he  could  command  which 
furnish  information  upon  the  subject  that  was  involved. 

FROM    THE    JOURNAL. 

Sept  20,  18d9.-r-Finished  Villemain.  He  has  a  strong,  almost  pas- 
sionate love  for  the  English  orators  of  Burke's  time,  and  gives  long 
extracts  from  their  speeches.  He  admires  the  thorough  education  of 
the  younger  Pitt,  his  skill  in  classic  literature,  and  those  austere 
studies  so  little  known  to  the  French  wits  of  the  18th  century,  but 
which  are  the  only  foundation  of  real  excellence. . 

If  I  had  the  requisite  knowledge,  I  would  criticize  the  work  in  the 
North  American  or  Christian  Examiner;  but  the  habit,  so  common  in 
America,  of  getting  all  your  knowledge  from  the  author  you  review, 
and  then  censuring  him,  is  villainous  and  unworthy.  Cattle  drink, 
and  then  foul  the  water :  so  these  critics.  Mr.  Somebody  reviewed 
Cox*8  "Life  of  Melancthon,"  getting  all  his  information  from  Cox, 
who  had  little  himself! 

We  need  and  must  have  a  new  kind  of  criticism.  It  must  be  like 
the  German  in  its  depth,  philosophy,  all-sidedness,  and  geniality.  It 
must  have  the  life,  wit,  and  sparkle  of  the  French.  What  need  it 
borrow  frorajthe  English?  Most  of  our  critics  are  somewhat  shallow 
men  at  the  best,  and  they  write  often  of  what  they  understand  but 
feebly  and  superficially,  and  so  the  result  is  as  it  is. 

He  did  a  great  deal  in  obeying  his  own  high  standard,  to 
excite  a  desire  for  a  more  thorough  critical  ability  among  us.  His 
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papers  on  Qennan  Literature,  Strauss,  Frescott's  Histories^  are 
among  the  best  furnished  with  knowledge  upon  the  subjects 
which  are  discussed  of  any  yet  published  in  our  reviews. 

FROM    THE   JOURNAL. 

Sept  1839. — ^Write  a  critique  of  MenzeFs  *•  History  of  German  Lite- 
rature,"* when  it  appears,  and  treat,  1,  of  the  whole  subject  of 
German  literature,  its  sources— classic,  romantic,  and  nature  now  living 
— its  influence  at  home  and  abroad — compared  with  the  French  of  the 
18th  century.  Speak  of  the  proper  histories  of  German  literature. 
[Here  follows  a  list  of  names].  ^  of  the  book  itself,  its  merits  and 
faults.     One-sided,  smart     Its  author's  position  and  character. 

The  aspects  of  German  literatiure.  1.  Literary,  moral,  philosophical, 
religious.     3.  What  we  have  to  hope,  to  fear. 

Let  us  see  how  he  prepared  himself  for  reviewing  Strauss. 
First,  of  course,  he  read  the  original  text  of  1600  pi^es  :  then 
all  the  Streitachriftenf  or  books  and  pamphlets  defending  or 
attacking  Strauss,  which  had  appeared  up  to  the  time  of  his 
article,  by  Tholuck,  XJllmann,  and  others ;  then  the  notices  in 
the  foreign  reviews.  This,  with  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
German  theological  field,  made  him  competent  to  apply  his  own 
judgment  to  the  book. 

Before  he  undertook  to  review  Mr.  Prescott's  popular  histories^ 
he  spent  all  the  leisure  time  which  he  could  comm€U)d  during 
seven  months,  in  reading  the  authorities.  He  read  everything 
excepting  some  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Prescott  himself 
and  thus  he  verified  nearly  every  citation  made  in  the  eight 
volumes  which  were  under  review.  The  first  article,  published 
in  the  MdssachuaeUs  Quarterly,  March,  1849,  contains  an 
admirable  statement  of  the  office  and  duty  of  an  historian. 
This  is  derived  from  his  own  humane  and  philosophical  spirit^ 
criticizing  in  the  interest  of  the  future  of  the  people  all  the  best 
histories  yet  written  of  the  past. 

He  had  collected  a  great  many  notes  for  an  article  which  was 
to  be  entitled  ''The  Supernatural  in  Literature.^'  Under  this 
title  he  meant  to  treaty  first,  of  violations  of  ordinary  laws  in 
composition,  common-sense,  common  honesty,  and  recognition  of 
a  common  intelligence ;  second,  of  theological  and  religious 
hypocrisies;  third,  cases  of  bombast  in  andent  and  modem 
literature  (his  classical  references  here  are  curious) ;  fourth,  the 

*  Tranalated  bj  President  Felton  for  Mr.  Biplej*!  **  Spedmena  of  Foreign  ^iteratare.^ 
1840. 
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mistakes  in  newspapers,  pamphlets,  sermons,  &c.,  which  uncon- 
sciously assert  a  ridiculous  impossibility,  e.  g,  "  both  the  obelisks 
are  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation ;  the  larger  is  about  82 
English  feet  high,  and  the  other  about  336  feet  shorter;" 
fifth,  cases  of  American  exaggeration,  from  reports  of  southern 
and  western  grandiloquence  and  congressional  appeals.  Under 
this  head,  probably,  he  would  have  cited  American  humor, 
which  delights  to  "  play  at  bowls  with  the  sun  and  moon,"  and 
belittles  the  great  and  magnifies  the  small  with  irresistible 
audacity. 

I  have  made  these  various  heads  from  the  illustrations 
which  he  had  confusedly  gathered ;  for,  apparently,  he  had  no 
time  to  subject  them  to  his  usual  formal  treatment  But  such  an 
article  in  his  hands  would  have  excited  mirth  and  hatred  with- 
out limits.  How  would  religious  sentimentalists  have  recoiled 
fi:om  their  own  ofispriug,  stripped  and  turned  loose  in  inclement 
prose !  The  Hollis  Street  Council  would  have  sat  again  upon 
his  translations  of  their  diplomatic  sentences  into  the  ver- 
nacular, e.  g, : — 

•*  Circumstances  that  call  for  a  liberal  measure  of  that  wisdom  which 
coineth  from  above."  This  is  the  supernatural  In  form,  and  the  plain 
English  is,  *'  Cunniug  enough  to  soften  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
down  to  suit  a  rumseller's  case.'* 

The  indiscriminate  allusions  to  a  Providence,  which  Americans 
indulge  to  profanity,  and  the  popular  conceit  which  interpolates 
the  divine  agency  in  all  the  chores  of  the  house,  form  a  tempting 
branch  of  his  subject.  But  he  made  the  following  distinction 
to  apply  to  all  his  illustrations : — 

1.  The  supernatural  in  substance.  %  Inform.  Find  no  fault  with 
what  is  really  supernatural.  Some  things  are  written  for  the  subter- 
ranean men  :  of  these  the  terrestrial  will  not  complain,  but  only  neg- 
lect them.  Others  are  written  for  the  terrestrial^  and  of  these  the 
celestial  will  not  6nd  fault.  And  still  others  for  the  celestial:  of  these 
neither  the  subterranean  nor  the  terrestrial  have  any  right  to  complain. 
Many  things  are  above  our  comprehension :  we  need  not  fash  our 
heads  about  that  matter.  But  the  formallif  supernatural  is  fair  game. 
."  Quid  vetat  dicer e  ridiculum  verum  f  " 

'*  Hail,  honest  weapon,  left  for  truth's  defence, 
Sole  dread  of  folly,  vice,  and  indolence !" 
Use  it  against  all  the  things  which  are — 

**  Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne." 

Part  of  the  article  was  intended  to  be  purely  literary,  as  he 
has  noted  the  &lse  antitheses  in  Junius,  the  tragic  degradations 
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in  Seneca's  plays,  and  th6  vices  of  Heine,  Coleridge,  Riditer^ 
Ariosto,  Dryden,  Cowley,  and  Carlyle.  He  was  driven  from 
such  subjects  which  involve  a  careful  literary  treatment  by 
greater  claims. 

There  is  also  a  curious  collection  of  the  miracles  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  cases  of  resurrections,  healings,  miraculous  concep- 
tions, &c.,  each  with  its  reference,  so  that  the  time,  place,  and 
amount  of  evidence  could  be  found.  He  meant,  of.  course,  to 
use  these  to  show  the  universal  tendency  towards  the  marvellous 
in  men  of  all  races  and  religions,  and  the  ease  with  which  extra* 
ordinary  individuals  gather  a  concrete  of  the  supernatural  A 
portion  of  his  book  upon  reh'gious.  development  would  probably 
have  included  this  catalogue,  to  prove  that  where  there  is  so  mndi 
(apparently)  good  evidence  for  so  many  alleged  occurrences,  they 
are  either  all  genuine  or  none.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  collection 
he  might  have  composed  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  imperfeo- 
tion  of  all  human  testimony,  save  that  of  the  trained  and 
scientific  observer.  For  to.  observe,  and  thus  to  create  evidence, 
is  as  much  a  speciality  as  to  invent^  to  compose,  to  discourse^  to 
labor  with  the  hands. 

In  like  manner,  he  collected  remarkable  prophecies  made  by 
sagacious  and  far-seeing  men,  which  received  historical  verifica- 
tion, in  ancient  and  modem  times.  These  would  serve  to  show 
the  true  nature  of  the  prophetical  spirit,  and  what  immutable 
laws  control  it. 

All  these  researches  were  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  man- 
kind, to  contribute  something  to  that  accumulation  of  exact 
knowledge  which  alone  can  pay  real  honors  to  religion,  by 
driving  ignorance  and  superstition  out  of  the  mind.  The 
humane  and  courageous  thinker  swings  such  material  with  both 
arms,  and  meditates  his  blow ;  the  timid  shrink  from  the  spark- 
ling indignation  of  his  eye,  as  it  notes  where  the  fetter  clasps 
the  flesh — for  they,  too,  think  they  are  serving  man  by  main- 
taining his  confinement — down  comes  the  blow,  the  flesh  is  not 
mangled,  only  the  fetter  is  hopelessly  broken,  and  the  man 
stands  fast  in  liberty.  There  is  no  such  nice  calculator  as 
knowledge. 

In  general,  he  saw  it  was  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
subject  which  he  intended  to  use.  This  simple  precaution  is 
ludicrously  neglected  among  us,  and  quite  as  often  in  the  pulpit 
as  elsewhere.     He  did  not  believe  that  excellent  intentions,  (x 
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even  tbe  most  generous  impulses,  sufficiently  furnished  forth  the 
preacher  for  his  work  ;  and  he  sighed  to  see  the  hasty  prepara- 
tions, the  neglect  of  the  classics,  the  contempt  for  laborious 
investigations,  with  which,  and  with  youth,  we  step  into  the 
service  of  our  brethren,  under  the  conceit  which  all  the  habits  of 
a  new  country  foster  and  forgive — that  good  raw  material  just 
extemporized  into  a  person,  can  take  the  pulpit,  the  chair  of 
science,  and  the  bar  by  storm.  The  very  man,  of  all  men  born 
in  America,  who  could  have  done  this  most  successfully,  preferred 
to  set  a  better  American  fashion.  One  self-made  man  thus 
taught  modesty  and  discipline  to  all  the  men  self  and  conven- 
tionally made. 

He  had  his  own  way  of  deliberately  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  subjects  —  the  Homeric  Question,  .iEschylus,  the 
Greek  Drama,  Aristophanes,  Goethe,  Heine,  Marriage,  Woman, 
Soci^-lism,  &c.  Many  of  these  are  yet  unwritten  upon;  the 
blocks  are  drawn  to  the  site,  and  lie  in  various  stages  of  pre- 
paration. So  far  as  the  necessary  reading  is  concerned,  let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  he  read  and  carefully  spread  out  in  analyses, 
with  his  private  estimate,  every  attainable  book. 

Here,  it  is  perceived,  are  literary  as  well  as  philanthropic 
questions.  How  did  he  promise  to  discuss  them  ?  A  few  of 
the  preparatory  notes  will  show  what  ability  Ke  had  in  this 
direction,  and  w'hat  tastes  he  sacrificed  to  the  claims  of  humanity 
and  the  pressure  of  the  hour.  Such  notes  have  little  novelty 
or  intrinsic  value,  but  they  help  to  betray  all  his  thought. 

This,  looking  to  an  article  upon  Socialism,  will  introduce  more 
scholarly  themes : —  , 

"Murphy's  Science  of  Consciousness."  This  is  a  queer  book, 
written  by  a  Materialist,  Socialist,  Owenite.  He  says,  **  Life  is  a  vortex 
or  whirlpool  of  material  motions."  He  denies  any  immaterial  spirit, 
and  jnakes  all  depend  on  organization  :  'there  is  neither  free-will  nor 
moral  responsibility ;  our  character  is  made  for  us,  not  by  us.  God 
is  the  coUectivum  of  the  universe,  all-knowing  and  ever-present.  Of 
course,  there  can  be  no  immortality.  Such  is  the  man  s  philosophy — 
or  want  of  it. 

What  is  his  aim  ?  To  make  the  world  a  more  comfortable  place. 
How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  By  giving  up  property,  t.  «.,  individual  pro- 
perty. He  wants  to  try  the  experiment  of  living  in  a  great  esta- 
blishment, feeding  at  a  common  table,  &c.  In  short,  he  wishes  for  a 
family  like  the  Shakers,  but  with  the  prevalence  of  marriage.  He 
seems  to  doubt  whether  man  would  be  always  faithful  to  one  wife, 
or  would  move  from  one  to  another.  He  says  that  in  countries 
where  subsistence  is  very  easy,  divorce  takes  place  without  difficulty, 
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for  the  state  feels  no  anxiety  about  the  children  coming  to  want, 
and  being  a  burden  upon  the  community.  There  is  no  eloquence, 
perhaps,  in  the  book,  but  some  passages  of  no  little  power. 

This  book  is  but  a  straw  in  the  stream,  but  it  shows  which  way  tfaa 
current  sets,  and  God  knows^what  will  be  the  end  of  this  awful  moTe> 
ment.  For  my  single  self,  Ffear  the  result  will  be,  as  ofteo*  before ; 
the  '*  rich  "  and  **  noble,**  becominfi^  alarmed,  will  shed  blood,  and  then 
the  mob,  getting  scent  thereof,  will  wash  their  hands  in  the  hearts  of 
the  "  rich  "  and  **  noble,**  and  we  shall  have  a  worse  tragedy  in  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  than  in  the  end  of  the  16th.  Heaven  save  ua 
from  an  English  Reign  of  Terror ! 

The  same  question  must  be  passed  on  in  America.  Property  must 
show  why  it  shall  not  be  abated.  Labor  must  show  why  it  should 
exempt  so  many  from  its  burdens,  and  orush  others  therewith.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  good  thing  that  I  should  read  the  Greek  Anthology,  and 
cultivate  myself  in  my  leisure,  as  a  musk-melon  ripens  in  the  sun ; 
but  why  should  I  be  the  only  one  of  the  tliousand  who  has  this  chance? 
True,  I  have  won  it  dearly,  laboriously,  but  others  of  better  ability  with 
less  hardihood  fail  in  the  attempt,  and  serve  me  with  the  body.  It 
makes  me  groan  to  look  into  the  evils  of  society ;  when  will  there  be 
an  end  ?  I  thank  God  I  am  not  bom  to  set  the  matter  right  I  scarce 
dare  attempt  a  reform  of  theology,  but  I  shall  be  in  for  the  whole,  and 
must  condemn  the  State  and  Society  no  less  than  the  Church. 

These  property  notions  agree  not  with  my  own.  Yet,  certainly  the 
present  property  scheme  invokes  awful  evils  upon  society,  rich  no  less 
than  poor.  The  question,  first,  of  inherited  property,  and  next,  of  all 
private  property,  is  to  be  handled  in  this  century. 

Can  one  man  sei-ve  another  for  wages  without  being  degraded  ?  Yes, 
but  not  in  all  relations,  I  have  no  moral  right  to  use  the  service  of 
another,  provided  it  degrades  him  in  my  sight,  in  that  of  his  fellows,  or 
himself. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  see  what  some  of  his  Greek  studies 
were.  They  began -very  early,  and  did  him  great  service.  His 
constant  recurrence  to  favorite  Greek  books  amid  his  various 
reading  tranquillized  his  mind,  and  helped  to  save  his  style 
from  becoming  barbarized  with  metaphysical  terms  and  idioms. 
He  was  more  indebted  than  he  knew  to  the  "  tender,  grave 
Hellenic  speech." 

Juno. — I  take  her  for  a  type  of  the  average  woman.  1.  She  has  no 
general  ideas.  2.  No  conception  of  truth  and  justice — still  less  any 
love  for  them.  3.  She  is  capricious  to  the  last  degree.  4.  She  has 
great  preponderance  of  will— not  over  her  passions,  but  over  her  better 
affections.  6.  She  thinks  all  must  yield  to  her  whim.  6.  She  is  rest- 
less, rather  than*  active.  7.  She  perpetually  scolds  at  what  is  lofty 
and  noble.  8.  She  teazes  her  husband  beyond  measure.  9.  She  is 
jealous  of  all  rivals,  and  watches  them  with  the  most  curious  eye.  10. 
Judgment  precedes  knowlege,  I.  618-523.  She  thinks  Troy  must  be 
destroyed,  because  she  chanced  to  sweaty  as  well  as  her  horses,  in 
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getting  up  the  war.    She  has  no  regard  for  justice,  and  asks  Jove  to 
send  Minerva  to  make  the  Trojans  violate  the  truce. 

1840.  Batrachomyomachy.* — This  poem  cannot  be  Homer's.  I 
wonder  any  one  can  fancy  he  wrote  it,  unless  there  is  strong  external 
evidence  to  that  effect.  It  has  very  little  merit,  as  I  think.  How- 
ever, it  teaches  one  thing,  viz.  how  ridiculous  human  affairs  would 
seem  to  a  superior  being,  unless  that  being  were  perfect.  The  war 
of  the  mice  and  frogs,  conducted  with  jnuch  valor  on  both  sides, 
and  attended  with  no  little  suffering,  moves  only  our  ridicule :  what 
right  had  the  Greek  to  conclude  Jupiter  did  not  laugh  at  the  wars  of 
Greeks  and  Trojans  ?  Again :  this  is  a  picture  in  little  of  human 
affairs.  The  frog  leaves  his  hazardous  friend  in  danger,  and  because 
one  had  been  slain  by  accident,  many  must  be  slaughtered  by  design. 
Again :  the  one  who  counsels  war,  does  it  because  the  cat  and  the  trap  . 
have  deprived  him  of  two  sons,  and  the  mouse  has  taken  the  last. 

Hymns  attributed  to  Homer. — Some  of  these  hymns  are  beautiful. 
1  like  especially  the  hymn  to  Venus :  the  affair  with  Anchises  is  most 
beautifully  told.  One  to  Bacchus  also  is  pleasant.  Taken  together 
they  disappoint  me.  I  see  no  reason  to  refer  them  to  Homer,  or 
perhaps  even  to  his  age 

Some  of  the  Epigrams  (Hermann's  ed.),  please  me  much.  Here  is  one 
**  On  the  Senate  House  "  :— 

Children  are  the  crown  of  men  ;  of  cities,  towers ; 

Horses  are  ornaments  in  the  field,  and  ships  at  sea ; 

Wealth  builds  the  house,  but  precedent  builds  kings — 

In  council  sitting,  ornaments  to  be  admired  before  all  others — 

And  yet  a  house  lit  by  a  blazing  fire  is  nobler  still  to  see, 

On  a  winter's  day,  when  Saturn's  son  sheds  down  the  snow." 

Afker  a  long  course  of  Homeric  studies,  he  writes  in  1840  : — 

Here  close  my  present  studies  of  Homer,  and  with  this  conclusion 
on  the  whole  : — 1.  That  the  greater  part  of  the  Iliad  was  the  work  of 
one  man,  whom  we  may  call  Homer.  2.  That  he  did  not  urite,  but 
only  sung.  3.  That  he  sung  in  detached  pieces,  which  were  repeated 
by  others.  4.  That  they  all  became  more  or  less  corrupt.  5.  That 
other  pieces  were  reckoned  as  Homeric  which  are  not  so.  6.  That  the 
men  who  reduced  the  Iliad  to  writing  did  it  gradually— now  this,  now 
that  part,  ballad,  or  story.  7.  That  when  all  were  collected,  the  genuine 
and  spurious  were  not  separated  sharply.  8.  That  interpolations  were 
made  by  these  men  also  to  make  the  whole  work  fit  together.  9.  That 
the  theology  and  morality,  considering  the  agfe,  are  very  high,  though 
not  so  high  as  the  theology  and  morality  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Again:  that  the  Odyssey  belongs  to  another  age,  and  is  also  the 
work  of  various  hands,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  separate  the 
Odyssey  into  its  constituent  ballads  at  this  day. 

During  his  Greek  studies  he  notices  the  Variations  of  different 
editions,  and  discusses  the  merits  of  their  text,  entering  into 
the  minutiae  of  such  criticism,  showing  why  he  supposes,  for  in- 

*  Battle  of  the  FiogB  and  Ifioe.  * 
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stance,  that  some  lines  have  slipped  out  of  an  elegy  of  TjrrtaBus 
found  in  Stobeeus,  &c.,  &c.,  dwells  with  pleasure  upon  epithets 
and  compounds,  translates,  though  not  in  a  finished  way,  but 
merely  to  mark  in  his  memory,  elegies  and  lyrips  which  he  likes. 
These  studies  were  not  preliminary  to  any  composition,  bat  to 
gratify  his  scholarly  inclinations. 

SiMONiDES  OF  Geos. — I  caQnot  sum  up  the  whole  of  Simonides,  and 
all  that  marks  him  as  a  poet ;  for  here  are  doubtless  the  works  of 
numerous  poets,  carelessly  thrown  together;  and  one  finds  that  the 
editor  has  no  critical  tact,  I  think.  Certainly  an  air  of  sadness  pene- 
trates all  of  them.  Many  are  religious.  Leave  all  to  the  gods,  is 
the  perpetual  lesson.  Simonides  and  Mimnermus  represent  the  sad 
side  of  life.  They  are  the  shades  in  the  dazzling  picture  of  young 
and  flashing  life  among  the  Greeks.  What  a  contrast  between  Simon- 
ides and  the  hymns  of  Homer  or  Orpheus !  What  exquisite  sweetness 
and  power  of  rhythm  ! 

But  I  must  consult  Schneidewin*s  edition.  He  is  the  same  who 
edited  Ibycus  some  years  before :  that  was  censured,  and  he  submits  to 
the  censure  very  quietly,  and  tells  his  critics  he  had  learned  •'  msa 
non  admirari^''  and  hopes  to  do  better  than  before. 

Simonides,  it  seems,  was  a  miser,  as  well  as  a  biting  satirist.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  Corinthians,  imitated  the  old  wise  men  in  their 
*'  sayings,"  had  always  a  smart  thing  ready  to  say.  Sweetness  and 
subtlety  are  his  characteristics,  and  he  has  a  simple  way  of  exciting  tlie 
feelings,  e.g.,  Danae,  Dysons,  Timarchus,  and  Gorge.  It  was  with 
him  **  tot  verba  quot  res,''  so  they  called  his  poetry  (a/y^cupia  \a>Svo'a^ 
talking  pictures. 

Pindar. — The  ethical  tendency  of  Pindar  is  beautiful  and  striking. 
He  takes  always  a  lofty  tone.  The  unity  of  his  pieces  consists  in  the 
ethic^  virtue  he  has  set  forth — bravery,  good  fortune  (which  is  always 
the  meed  of  virtue),  strength,  and  the  like. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  history  of  his  love.  One  thinks  at  first 
it  must  have  been  sweeter  and  more  celestial  than  is  wont  among  the 
sons  of  men.  But  the  fact  always  limps  after  the  fancy.  Perhaps  his 
wife  was  prosy  and  cross  ;  at  best  she  was  but  the  creatiure  of  his  will, 
or  the  toy  of  his  flesh,  it  may  be. 

JEsciiYLvs—"  Fromet/ieus  Bound.''  If  I  were  fool  enough  to  turn 
matters  into  allegories,  and  facts  into  Actions,  I  would  get  an  im- 
provement of  this  masterly  drama  as  follows  : — 

Zeus  represents  a  Conservative  aristocrat  who  has  lately  got  into 
power.  He  tiuns  round  and  abuses  his  friends  who  helped  him  to  the 
office,  and  wishes  to  govern  the  people  ad  arbitrium^  caring  nothing  at  all 
for  their  welfare.  Nay,  on  one  occasion  (^8*2),  he  would  destroy  them  all. 
Then  comes  up  one  ancient  as  himself,  and  equally  immortal,  who 
rebukes  tlie  wickedness  of  the  aristocratic  parvenu,  and  seeks  to  make 
all  things  better.  In  a  word,  Prometheus  is  a  gentleman  of  '*  property 
and  standing,"  of  a  "  very  ancient  descent,"  who  is  a  thorough  demo- 
cratic reformer.  He  is  a  philanthropist  in  all  senses ;  discovers  fire 
and  letters,  metals  and  navigation,  agriculture,  astronomy,  medicine, 
and  the  like'*,  and»  besides  this,  gives  Father  Jove  some  clever  advice. 
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He  recommends  mild  measures.  He  is  the  son  of  Themis,  which 
shows  that  right  is  on  the  popular  side.  The  aristocrat  would  disturb 
and  destroy  the  people,  and  because  Prometheus  opposed,  he  is  angry. 
Now  tlie  established  powers,  Strength,  and  Force,  and  Skill  (sjrmbolized 
in  Vulcan),  serve  him.  But.Yulcan  serves  unwillingly;  for  he  knows 
his  kinship  with  the  people,  and  remembers  his  familiarity.  Both  are 
immortal ;  so  there  will  always  be  a  quarrel  between  these  two  princi- 
ples— the  selfish-conservative  and  the  disinterested-progressive.  But 
the  latter  has  Truth  on  its  side— for  Themis  is  its  parent— and  so  will 
ultimately  prevail,  and  knows  the  fact.  Therefore  it  tells  the  other, 
'*  Thunder  as  loud  as  you  may !"  and  mocks  the  heralds  of  the  aristocrat 
to  scorn.  **  You  cannot  kill  me,  and  the  day  will  come  when  you  shall 
fall."  The  ruin  of  conservatism  is  to  come  from  itself  Zeus  is  to  ally 
with  a  descendant  of  lo  (Thetis),  and  she  will  produce  one  greater 
than  its  father,  &c.  Prometheus  knows  this,  ana  whence  the  danger 
is  to  come ;  but  Zeus  cannot  keep  continent  and  cool,  and  so  must 
know  who  the  person  is.  Prometheus  will  not  be  specific  until  all  his 
fetters  are  taken  off.  Then  he  helps  Zeus  out  of  his  troubles.  If  I 
were  a  German  Radical,  I  should  call  this  the  moral  of  the  story. 

It  is  evident  that  Zeus  here  is  not  the  Supreme.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  such  an  one  here.  So  heaven  is  headless.  Zeus  is  but  a 
parvenu,  &c.  Still  further,  the  timid  friends  of  Prometheus,  the  Chorus 
•  and  Oceanus,  advise  him  to  hush  up  the  affair,  and  be  a  little  more 
courteous  to  the  one  in  power.  They  tell  him,  "  Tou  are  mistaken, 
nt^d^rti  ;  you  are  saucy,  too,  but  it  avails  nothing." 
'  Strength  would  have  him  leave  off  his  benevolence,  and  asks,  very 
properly,  '*  Why  don*t  you  hate  whom  the  gods  (the  upper  classes) 
hate  P  '* 

There  are  many  good  hits  in  the  piece, ^.^.  221,  where  Prometheus 
says  it  is  the  curse  of  tyranny  to  distrust  friends. 

Is  not  the  episode  of  lo  a  violation  of  the  unity  of  the  piece  ?  She 
might  appear,  and  the  story  of  her  descendants  might  have  been  told 
wiUiout  bringing  in  the  whole  history  of  that  maiden. 

In  this  way  he  goes  through  all  the  plays  of  .^Sschylus,  and 
hopes  at  some  proper  time  to  write  an  article  on  hint;  "but  he 
cannot  be  understood  without  studying  aU  of  his  contempo- 
raries, especially  the  other  tragedians  and  Aristophanes.'^ 

Then  he  translates  fragments  of  iEscbylns. 

On  the  whole,  my  estimation  of  him  is  very  much  raised  by  this  new 
study.  But  a  good  edition  of  ^schylus  is  still  to  be  sought.  It  would 
embrace,  l,an  improved  text,  with  copious  various  readings  and  critical 
notes.  2.  Copious  notes,  historical,  archsDological,  and  esthetic.  3. 
A  good  interpretation,  philological  notes,  &c.  4.  Dissertations  after 
the  manner  of  Heyne  on  the  Iliad.  Hermann,  I  think,  could  not  do 
this  work,  but  he  might  help  to  it.  The  religious  significance  of 
JSschylus  I  have  never  vet  seen  adequately  treated. 

June,  1840. — Read  the  *'Hero  andLeander*  of  Mussbus.    I  can 

never  sufficientiy  admire  this  beautiful  poem.    I  read  it  four  years  a^, 

and  ever  since  it  has  dwelt  in  my  mind  like  remembered  music,  which 

comes  up  from  time  to  time.    Tins  poem  has  the  naked  freshness  of 

84 
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olden  time,  and  the  delicate  sensibility  of  later  days.*  Homer  (or 
Orpheus,  or  Hesiod;,  would  have  despatched  the  matter  of  love  in 
three  words,  and  then  would  have  told  us  how  he  fought  during  the  day 
before  he  swam  over  the  Hellespont  He  would  tell  us  nothing  of 
Leander*s  feeling  as  he  swam — only  of  the  constellations  over  his  head. 
He  would  describe  to  us  the  carving  on  Hero*s  lamp,  never  telling  us 
how  she  felt  or  what  she  thought  His  love  is  always  stark  naked, 
without  a  single  fig-leaf  to  cover  its  shame.  What  would  Homer  make 
of  lines  76-85,  or  oflOltf^.  ?  Could  Homer  fancy  Achilles  swim- 
ming the  Hellespont,  or  even  the  Scamander,  for  a  lovely  woman? 
Not  so ;  he  was  too  catholic  in  his  taste,  while  Briseis  was  in  his  tent, 
or  one  of  his  father*s  maids  in  the  kitchen  chamber.  Those  old  Greeks 
were  brutes  in  their  lust;  for  it  was  not  always  love.  Yet  there  was 
something  quite  aesthetic  and  graceful  in  their  love-adventures.  Why 
cannot  old  Greek  freedom  and  real,  unconventional  love  be  united 
with  Christian  morality,  and  woman  stand  in  her  true  position? 

A S was  right  in  saying  she  disliked  my  figure  comparing 

woman  to  a  vine,  and  man  to  an  oak,  she  climbing  his  tough  branches, 
giving  verdant  gracefulness  to  his  trunk,  and  hanging  his  boughs  with 
the  purple  clusters  of  love.  She  would  have  them  two  trees,  which 
grow  side  by  side,  and  intertwine  their  arms.  How  right  that  is !  If 
woman  were  not  deemed  a  vuie,  and  so  inferior  to  man,  these  present 
abominable  abuses  could  not  take  place,  nor  could  thev  have  taken 
place  in  Greece.  We  should  have  had  no  Trojan  war  and  no  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women. 

He  reads  everything — Gnomic  poets,  Skolia^  Hymns,  Orphic 
fragments,  pursues  every  trace  of  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  the 
great  footsteps  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  All  the  prayers  of  the 
ancients  are  carefully  examined,  to  discover  their  precise  religi- 
osity underneath  the  mythical  names.  His  volumes  of  the 
classics  have  a  good  many  notes  on  the  margins  and  loose  leaves. 

After  reading  Meineke's  *'  Fragments  of  Greek  Comic  Writers," 
Vol.  I. :— . 

Feb.  1841. — Comedy  has  turned  on  the  same  points  in  all  ages.  The 
lower  nature  of  man,  it  seems,  loves  to  burst  the  bonds  which  confine 
it  in  general,  and  assume  the  sway.  But  there  are  passages  of  the 
most  beautiful  morality  and  poetry  in  the  Greek  comic  writers.  They 
charm  me  exceedinglv.  They  indicate,  as  I  think,  a  higher  state  of 
morals  and  decency  than  has  been  found  in  any  comic  writers  since 
their  time.  It  seems  melancholy  to  say  this,  but  it  is  true.  How- 
ever, the  condition  of  woman  seems  the  shady  side  of  the  picture. 
These  fragments,  it  is  likely,  are  the  best  pieces  in  all  the  plays, 
selected  for  their  excellence.  Gf  course,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
fair  samples  of  the  average  morality  of  the  times.  I  doubt  not  a 
larger  collection  might  be  made  out  of  the  comic  writings  of  .Shak- 
speare  alone. 

*  It  WM  written  in  the  5t]i  eentoiy  of  the  OhiMaa  era,  and  wm  the  fint  attempi 
aft  making  lore  the  eidorive  motiTe  of  a  poem.    It  waa  traadafted  by  Marlowe. 
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Aristophanes—"  The  Achamiam.'' — It  is  a  most  wonderful  play. 
Such  versatility  of  language,  thought  and  imagery  is  surprising.  He  tells 
truth  boldly— witness  the  account  of  the  war  and  its  causes,  498-510. 
The  scene  with  Euripides  is  masterly,  370 ;  so  is  the  return  of  the 
ambassadors.    The  mockery  at  Theognis,  cold  as  snow^  is  exquisite. 

He  makes  brief  note»  through  the  .play,  as  above,  and  oon- 
okideB: — 

"  I  hate  the  obscenity  of  many  passages.  But  vice  is  ridiculed — 
put  down,  it  may  be.  A  dreadful  state  of  licentiousness  is  disclosed ; 
but  the  play  itself  would  not  encourage  it.  In  this  respect  it  is  better 
than  Wycherley,  Farquhar,  and  others,  and  the  Parisian  drama. 

**  The  Knighti.^' — It  seems  to  me  there  is  less  poetry,  and  more  good 
sense,  in  this  than  **  The  Acharnians.**  For  boldness  of  satire  nothing 
could  surpass  it  Here  not  only  three  of  the  most  powerful  men  of 
the  state,  Nicias,  Demosthenes,  and  Gleon,  are  satirized  with  unsparing 
severity ;  but  the  people  of  Athens,  the  Demus  itself,  is  done  to  the 
life.  It  is  one  of  the  boldest  pieces  of  political  sat'ure  I  have  ever  seen. 

••  The  Clouds.'' — The  philosophers  are  treated  very  much  as  the  Trans- 
cendentalists  are  now.  There  is  a  devilish  satire  in  the  plot  of  makipg 
Justice  and  Injustice  contend,  and  the  latter  conquer ;  and  then  throw- 
ing the  blame  upon  Socrates.  To  the  vulgar  this  must  have  been  suflicient 
proof  of  the  falseness  of  the  philosoper,  but  to  one  who  looks  deeper 
there  is  a  different  moral,  viz.  if  you  follow  virtue  solely  for  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  you  ought  to  be  cheated  out  of  them ;  for  it  is  loaves  and  fishes 
you  seek.  Then,  again,  Strepsiades  is  justly  punished  by  the  foUy  and 
sin  of  his  son.  He  represents  the  vulgar  fathers  who  do  not  ask  a 
generous  education  for  their  children,  but  simply  the  skill  that  will  get 
them  a  living  out  of  a  wicked  world,  by  any  means.  The  play  is  a 
sermon  on  that  head. 

Xenophon*8  *'  Memorabilia  "  is  the  answer  to  Aristophanes.  This 
play  shows  that  ridicule  is  no  test  of  truth,  as  the  foolish  think  ;  for 
the  blame  as  often  rests  with  the  laugher  as  with  the  laughee. 

"  The  Birds" — I  like  this  piece  amazingly.  It  shows  us  human  rela- 
tions in  such  a  new  point  of  view.  It  revolutionizes  the  gods.  It  was 
a  capital  idea  to  wall  up  heaven  and  shut  out  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  ! 
So  the  question  of  inheritance  raised  between  Hercules  and  Neptune, 
in  the  case  of  Jupiter's  death,  and  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  the 
Bird-Archon  makes  use  of  it  to  gain  the  vote  of  Hercules,  is  a  fine  hit . 
Then,  see  in  how  human  a  way  the  case  of  Bird-Archon  is  decided.  The 
two  real  gods,  Hercules  and  Neptune,  are  neckand-neck  ;  so  the  mat- 
ter falls  to  the  barbarian  Trihallos,  Then  see  also  the  characters  that 
come  up  to  doud'Cuckoo-VUle,  and  their  talk  !  The  new  fashion  among 
men  who  took  to  imitating  the  birds.  He  proves  very  prettily  that  the 
birds  are  older  than  the  gods,  and  so  have  a  right  to  all,  as  waifs  and 
strays  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  beauty  of  language  I 
think  unrivalled.    The  choruses  are  sugar  steeped  in  honey. 

The  Classics  and  Modebns. — The  works  of  ^schylus  were  slowly 
formed.  Thev  grew  piece  by  piece,  till  they  became  clear,  large,  massy, 
beautiful,  per^t !  Those  of  Voltaire,  for  example,  are  made  at  a  few 
dashes,  and  are  done.    One  is  a  huge  crystal,  without  fla^  the  work 
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of  ages ;  it  will  be  admired,  and  never  perish.  The  other  is  an  ice- 
cream, made  at  an  hour*s  warning,  to  serve  one  night.  One  grew 
slowly  and  silently,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  in  a  grave  cavern  which  men 
never  enter.  The  other  is  a  little  dirty  shop,  in  a  bye-lane»  noisy, 
frequented,  filled  with  chattering  gossips. 

Voltaire,  with  his  erudition,  wide  though  not  deep,  with  style  so  clear 
and  bright  that  it  never  wearies,  with  imagination  ever  on  the  wing, 
and  flying  in  most  strange,  capricious  circles — ^is  a  mocker,  after  aU. 
The  highest  faculty  of  the  soul  he  never  conceives  of;  rdigion,  he 
knows  nothing  of  it 

His  reading  of.  Qoethe  was  no  ordinary  enjoyment.  It  was 
a  deliberate  exploration  of  his  life  and  character.  First  he 
read  through  the  whole  edition,  excepting  the  Grand-Cophta^ 
on  which  ''  the  reading,  faculty  broke  down  ; "  then  the  supple- 
mentary volumes ;  then  collections  of  letters,  Jaoobi,  Nicolai^^and 
others ;  then  lives  of  Goethe,  by  Doring,  Schafer,  &c.  His  obser- 
vation of  Goethe  is  made  with  great  equanimity,  and  his  opinions 
do  not  reflect  the  conventional  tone.  They  have,  on  the 
contrary,  the  air  of  being  the  first  opinions  ever  formed  on 
Goethe's  life  and  works.  He  always  held  himself  in  this  way 
superior  to  the  books  he  read,  and  kept  them  off  at  a  proper 
distance  to  be  seen  with  deamess  and  convenience.  Even  in 
his  earliest  studies  he  had  no  rages  for  one  author  at  a  time, 
and  never  fell  into  fits  of  imitating  fitvorite  styles  or  tenden- 
cies of  thought.  He  had  great  reserve  in  this  respect ;  in  other 
words,  he  was  strong'  and  healthy,  and  felt  competent  to' 
extend  an  impartial  invitation  to  all  the  great  names  in  letters 
and  in  thought.  There  was  no  want  of  susceptibility  here. 
It  was  fortunate  that  a  disposition  so  simple  and  enthusiastic 
as  his  could  hold  out  a  hand  for  so  much  unimpeachable  good 
sense  to  seize. 

A  disciple  of  Goethe  would   not  go  far  with  a  critic  who 
^  should  announce  himself  in  this  way  : — 

Thus  far  in  reading  Goethe  (Autobiography  and  half  a  dozen  plays), 
I  find  no  indications  of  greatness,  nothing,  in  short,  but  commonplace 
morality  and  an  exceedingly  graceful  use  of  lan^iage.  To  him  it  is 
perfectly  fluid.  The  ric^ess,  clearness,  and  beauty,  are  above  all 
praise. 

But  here  is  something  more  promising  :~- 

There  must  be  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  great  and  thoughtful  man, 
when  he  passes  from  the  fiery  madness  of  youth,  from  the  deep  enthu- 
siasm for  particular  good  things,  and  a  determination  towards  one 
special  object,  to  a  more  passive  state,  when  the  enthusiasm  has  become 
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reverence  for  the  good,  and  true,  and  lovely,  and  will  has  given  place 
to  resignation.  We  see  this  change  well  marked  in  most  great  charac- 
ters, in  Coleridge  and  Goethe.  It  is  less  marked  in  Schiller,  because 
his  was  so  eminently  an  ethical  genius.  Jean  Paul  never  passed 
through  the  change,  so  he  gains  widi  the  million,  but  loses  with  the 
cool  admirers  of  real  greatness.  Emerson  and  Channing  have  passed 
this  period. 

Goethe  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  a  man  reaching  this  state.  To 
many  who  themselves  scarce  dream  there  is  such  a  condition,  he  seems 
indifferent,  fish-blooded,  feeding  tl^ie  world  on  snow-broth ;  but  not  so 
to  the  wise.  The  self-renunciation  and  intense  diligence  of  Goethe 
are  the  secret  of  his  success,  of  his  long  life,  and  permanent  creative- 
ness.  Such  were  some  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,^  and  Cicero,  and  all  Uie  sages,  Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
Anaxagoras,  Pythagoras.  One  cause  of  the  longevity  of  philosophers 
is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of-  their  studies,  which  leads 
them  to  renounce  the  individual  will,  to  forbear  shrieking,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  God. 

But  that  abstract  consideration  for  the  mood  in  which  Goethe 
carried  on  his  creations,  does  not  restrain  a  very  free  criticism  of 
the  works  themselves : — 

Went  on  bravely  in  Hebrew,  and  likewise  read  much  in  Goethe.  My 
admiration  of  the  man  rises  more  and  more ;  but  he  was  a  selfish 
rogue. 

After  finishing  the  Autobiography : — 

He  was  a  great  Pagan.  His  aim  was  to  educate  Hen*  Goethe.  He 
leads  one  to  labor,  but  not  for  the  highest,  not  by  any  means  for 
others.  His  theory  was  selfish^  and  the  Christian  was  not  in  him.  He 
would  have  been  nobler  had  he  struggled  for  education,  or  even  for 
bread,  like  Herder,  Schiller,  Jean  Paul,  Heyne.  Excess  of  good- 
fortune  was  his  undoing. 

The  "  Confessions  of  a  Fair  Saint "  charm  me  much.  What  rich- 
ness of  piety,  what  faith,  what  a  fine  view  of  life  !  Now,  could  a  man 
write  this  out  of  his  own  heart,  and  yet  live  a  licentious  life,  without 
God  in  the  world  ?  The  example  of  David,  to  look  no  nearer  home, 
shows  how  easy  it  is  for  a  wide  space  to  exist  between  the  pen  and  the 
heart.  Goethe  stood  at  arm's  length  from  religion.  But  this  he  did 
not  write  out  of  his  own  heart.  He  confesses  he  drew  from  the  con- 
versations and  letters  of  Frau  von  Klettenberg — and  how  much,  he 
knew  not  Probably  his  own  youthful  experience  of  religion  gave'him 
power  to  appropriate  skilfully  the  divine  ejaculations  of  that  religious 
woman.  • 

His  untiring  industry  strikes  me  as  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
his  character.  Goethe  was  not  bom  a  great  man.  His  indefatigable 
assiduity  did  the  work. .  Nothing  was  beneath  his  notice,  and  no  labor 
too  great  for  him  to  undertake.  He  was  curious  in  particulars,  and, 
besides,  went  over  things  at  large.  Wherever  he  went,  he  studied  all 
that  could  be  seen  and  studied.  He  sought  the  principle  that  showed 
itself  in  the  result 
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EoMONT. — Clarchen  is  a  complete  woman.  CertaiDly  Ooethe  under- 
stood women,  t.  e,  clever,  loTing  women,  exceedingly  well.  Claixhen 
is  all  over  woman,  from  first  to  last  So  is  the  mother.'  Like  women 
universally,  when  cool,  she  judges  of  counsels  by  their  consequences, 
not  by  their  causes.  Clarchen,  excited  by  love,  trusting  to  that  beau- 
tiful instinct,  cares  nothing  for  the  consequences. 

Clarchen's  end  is  precipitated,  but  this  also  is  woman-like.  A  man 
would  have  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that  Alva  would  only  hum* 
ble  him  on  the  scaffold ;  but  woman,  by  her  natural  divination,  sees 
through  it  all,  and  is  resolved  to  unite  with  him  at  last  in  death. 

WiLHBLM  Meisteb. — The  women  are  well  drawn.  Goethe  understood 
the  psychological  anatomy  of  woman  to  perfection.  But  what  women ! 
Philina  has  not  a  fig-leaf  of  modesty.  Mignon  is  the  creature  of  pas- 
sion-—all  passion  from  crown  to  heel. 

I  don*t  like  it  The  effect  is  not  moral,  not  pleasing  upon  me.  The 
actors  in  the  scenes  are  low,  selfi.sh,  for  the  most  part  mean  and  lewd* 
Nov7  and  then  an  angel  looks  in  upon  the  scene,  like  a  small  patch  of 
clear  sky  and  a  moment's  sunshine  in  a  March  storm ;  rather  like  a 
single  star  seen  through  a  rent  cloud  in  a  night  of  storms.  Now  and 
then  one  of  the  Muses  enters,  but  goes  quickly  away,  shuddering  as 
she  runs.  Wisdom,  from  time  to  time,  is  seen  in  the  distance ;  naj, 
sometimes  she  comes  near,  but  tarries  not  long. 

Yet  there  are  some  fine  pictures  of  life. 

The  multiplicity  of  GoeUie*s  love-adventures  is  not  a  little  remark* 
able.  His  life  seems  unworthy  of  such  a  genius.  But  his  biographer 
smoothes  it  all  over.  Poor  Friedrike !  hers  was  the  saddest  fate,  for  she 
had  a  noble  heart ;  and  the  cold-blooded  **  genius'*  plucked  her  as  a 
flower  from  the  gai-den,  wore  her  on  his  bosom,  then  threw  her  away. 
Noble  heart!  Solicited  by  others,  as  Lenz,  for  example,  she  said, 
'*  Whoever  has  been  loved  by  Goethe  can  belong  to  no  other  man.'* 

To  me  Goethe  was  less  of  a  man  than  Voltaire,  on  the  whole.  He 
was  not  such  a  scoffer  as  Voltaire,  for  he  did  not  propose  to  himself 
such  a  work — ^to  remove  a  dreadful  obstruction  from  the  path  of  man- 
kind. But  he  was  less  earnest,  less  humane,  less  intellectual  by  far, 
and  with  less  large  influence  on  man.  His  range  of  subjects  was  nar- 
rower, his  productiveness  less.  I  think  Voltaire  had  a  larger  influence 
for  good  on  his  own  age,  and  will  reach  farther  into  posterity.  Goethe 
has  produced  better  poetry — and  worse.  Neither  affords  much  help 
to  lofty  men  in  their  lofty  works ;  both  are  destitute  of  a  religious  poise 
of  character,  so  essential  to  real  greatness  in  literature. 

He  goes  to  bed  on  a  surfeit  of  Hebrew  and  Goethe  : — 

Last  night  I  had  a  queer  dream.  I  thought  I  read  Hebrew  with  Dr. 
Bobinson  for  a  long  time  in  Michaelis'  Halle  Bible,  and  with  great  ease 
and  pleasure.  We  talked  familiarly  about  the  language  and  its  litera- 
ture. Then  Prof.  Stuart  came  in,  and  Prof.  Hackett,  and  we  renewed 
the  theme.  Mr.  Stuart  examined  Prof.  Hackett  in  the  Vulgate,  making 
him  translate  it  into  English.  Robinson  laughed  at  H.'s  being  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  and  said  he  used  to  be  a  very  dull  scholar.  Then 
Bobinson  showed  a  collection  of  Hebrew  antiquities,  ancient  alphabets, 
machines,  clocks,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  he  seemed  to  understand 
perfectly. 
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I  asked  him  about  Goethe,  and  repeated  the  long  passage  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  chap,  ii.,  *'  Go  to,  now,'*  &c.,  and  dwelt  with  em* 
pl^is  on  this,  **  Let  us  leave  tokens  of  our  joyfulness  in  eveiy  place," 
asking  if  Goethe  did  not  leave  many  such,  to  which  he  assented,  wiUi 
good- will  and  humor.  But,  alas !  as  in  all  dreams,  he  related  no  new 
facts,  and  spoke  only  in  the  most  general  way  of  his  dissoluteness. 

Then  Stuart  and  I  took  a  walk,  and  discoursed  of  the  state  of  theo- 
logy, which  he  thought  was  miUelaUemeh  (middle-aged) — as  it  is.  He 
lamented  the  darkness  that  prevails.  Next  we  came  upon  geology,  for 
we  found-  a  strange  ledge  of  basaltic  rock,  with  queer  paths  winding  up 
and  down  its  sides.  I  scrambled  up  the  steep  rocks,  and  left  him  to 
plod  alons-in  the  dusty  and  crooked  road  that  wound  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks,  and  led  to  a  shoemaker's  shop  and  a  tavern. 

GOBBESPONDEMOE  OF  ScHILLEB  AND  GOSTHE,  VoL.  1,* — It  IS  a  plcaS- 

ant  volume,  but  does  not  make  me  impatient  for  the  next  I  think  the 
impression  it  leaves  does  not  elevate  the  character  of  either  .poet 
Goethe  is  wide,  wise,  full  of  practical  sagacity,  always  the  man  of 
generous  views,  with  little  heart,  except  for  his  artistic  creations.  He 
has  a  wide  range  rather  than  a  lofty  flight  I  admire  his  activity,  his 
cheerfulness,  and  his  elegant  self-reliance.  Now  and  then  he  has  a 
deep  insight.  But  it  seems  to  me  he  is  over-conscious  of  the  processes 
of  his  work  ;  and  so  is  Schiller. 

I  dislike  Schiller  heartily,  and  always  did.  He  is  proud,  inflated, 
stiff,  diseasedly  self-conscious.  He  is  little  like  the  great  gushing 
genius  of  Goethe.  Even  in  his  letters  there  is  the  same  oratorical 
pedantry  which  disgusts  me  in  his  poetry.  In  all  this  correspondence 
there  is  talk  about  little  matters  with  pedantic  solemnity.  I  like  neither 
Goethe  nor  Schiller  so  well  as  before.  There  are  some  remarks  on 
Goethe's  appreciation  of  religion  in  Letters  57,  68,  that  confirm  my 
own  convictions  of  Goethe's  character  and  his  method  of  treating  reli- 
gious subjects. 

In  the  background  there  stands  always  the  German  public.  Envy, 
hate,  and  malice  sometimes  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the  public,  but 
sometimes  come  within  the  Arcadian  circle  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
The  remarks  made  about  Nicolai  are  neither  manly  nor  temperate. 

It  is  certainly  a  valuable  book.  But  it  will  make  silly  maidens  of 
both  sexes  all  the  sillier.  They  will  fkll  in  love  with  tiiis  solemn 
trifling,  this  use  of  vague,  indefinite  expressions,  which  look  as  if  the 
men  were  always  learning,  but  never  coming  to  the  truth. 

Schiller's  JEsthetio  Pbose. — Hardly  worth  the  oil,  it  seems  to  me. 
I  have,  when  a  boy,  sometimes  climbed  up  a  hieh  fence,  and  looked 
over,  expecting  tulips  and  violets  at  the  least  and  found— toadstools. 
So  in  books ;  after  climbing  over  a  palisade  of  tall  words,  I  have 
found  a  great  space  covered  with — nothing ! 

The  following  meditations  belong  to  subjects  which  he  never 
had  opportunity  fully  to  discuss  : — 

Of  Mabblloes.— a  whole  marriage  is  when  each  portion  of  each  pet- 
son  finds  its  satisfaction  in  the  other ;  ti  partial  or  functional  marriage 

*  Oorrespondeiioe  between  Schilleruid  Goethe,  iram  1794  te  1806.  IVaiiBlAted  hr 
Qecige  a  OiJTer^  YoL  L,  1845.  ^ 
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when  but  a  part  is  thus  met.  Heoce  there  are  whole  marriages, 
half  marriages,  one-third  marriages,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Some- 
times the  unmarried  portion  is  infinitesimal,  and  neither  party 
knows  of  the  loss.  Sometimes  the  married  portion  is  infinitesimal, 
and  none  knows  of  the  marriage. 

Sometimes,  bj  socie^,  friends,  good-breeding,  &c.,  the  parties  are  so 
welded  together  that  they  cannot  easily  be  sundered,  but  are  yet  only 
welded,  not  wedded.  Solitude  is  the  trial  of  marriages ;  for,  if  the  shoe 
does  not  fit,  and  you  wear  it  but  in  going  upstairs  to  bed,  you  think 
little  of  the  pinch ;  but  when  it  must  be  worn  all  day,  for  travel  and 
for  rest,  with  never  a  change,  if  it  be  not  completely  accommodated  ^ 
the  foot,  it  will  in  the  end  gall  you  sore. 

Marriages  are  best  of  dissimilar  material,  as  iron  runs  not  so  well 
upon  iron  as  upon  brass ;  only  the  dissimilarity  must  not  be  too  great, 
else  it  is  all  wear  and  tear. 

All  marriages  that  I  have  ever  known,  or  almost  all,  are  fragmentary. 
If  I  read  aright,  a  perfect  and  entire  marriage  can  only  take  place  be- 
tween equals,  or,  at  least,  equivalents.  I  know  a  man  whose  wife  has 
no  passion — sentiment  enough,  but  the  passional  part  of  marriage  is 
hateful  to  her.  In  this  point,  then,  the  man  is  not  married.  I  know 
many  where  in  soul  there  is  no  equivalent,  and  in  soul  the  man  is  not 
married.  So  with  intellect,  affection,  benevolence,  &c,  A  man  not 
mated,  or  a  woman  not  mated,  seeks  sorrowing  the  other  half,  and 
wanders  up  and  down  without  rest.  Most  men  are  married  only  in 
their  philoprogenitiveness  or  theu*  acquisitiveness — perhaps  in  their 
amativeness.  Marriage  is  mainly  a  discipline  to  most  men,  to  few  is 
it  mainly  an  enjoyment.  A  man's  coiulship  often  begins  after  his  mar- 
riage, and  he  tries  to  piece  out  a  wife,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there. 
With  women  the  case  is  worse  still.  To  a  sluggish  nature  this  is  a 
slight  thing.  He  wants  to  sleep,  and  sleeps.  But  to  a  great  active 
soul  it  must  be  a  terrible  curse. 

A  man  marries  a  wife  far  superior  to  himself.  He  cannot  carry  her. 
She  wants  sympathy  in  the  unsupported  part,  and  she  must  have  it. 
Suppose  she  does  not  have  it— that  part  of  her  nature  perishes  and 
corrupts  the  rest  If  she  does  have  it,  then  in  that  point  her  legal  hus- 
band is  not  the  true  one.  So  it  goes — the  world  is  polygamous  from 
necessity. 

You  can  only  marry  your  equal.  A  man  may  be  tied  to  your  soul, 
but  it  droops  and  hangs  down  awhile.  Then  it  must  have  some  one 
else  to  hold  it  up,  or  it  will  die.  I  have  seen  a  foolish  man  so  silly 
because  he  was  to  be  wedded  to  a  fine  woman.  Poor  fellow !  so  he  was ; 
but  he  married  only  a  fool.  All  the  rest  of  his  wife  hangs  down,  and 
will  die ! 

Marbiaoe  and  DrvoRCE. — From  psvchological  considerations  I  should 
think  that  monogamy  was  the  natural  law  of  human  nature.  I  find  the 
same  thing  shown  in  the  numerical  equality  of  the  sexes ;  and  the  same 
conclusion  is  confiimed  by  history.  For  example,  among  the  negro 
slaves  there  is  no  marriageform,  the  whole  is  voluntary,  but  separations 
almost  never  take  place.  Th^  same  is  true  of  the  North-American 
Indians ;  e,  g.  the  Osages  know  nothing  of  divorce,  though  there  is  no 
law  or  custom  to  prevent  it  If  intercourse  were  more  free  in  social 
life,  I  doubt  not  that  marriage  would  be  hq[>pier  and  divorces  more 
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rare.    What  a  deal  of  prudery  is  there  about  the  matter  here  in  New 
England ! 

'Under  this  head  come  the  following  reflections  after  returning 
from  a  lecturing  trip  to  Nantucket : — 

A  nice  place  that  Nantucket  It  contains  the  finest-looking  set  of 
girls  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  New  England.  The  older  women  are 
not  so  good-looking,  as  the  wind,  and  glare  of  the  water  and  sun  in  a 
town  without  trees,  spoil  their  complexion.  But  alas  !  they  will  always 
be  girls—the  greater  part  of  them.  There  are  1600  men  now  absent 
from  the  island!  Three-fourths  of  the  audience  at  lecture  were  women. 
I. think  there  is  no  town  in  New  England  where  the  whole  body  of 
women  is  so  well  educated.  There  are  no  balls,  no  theatriBs,  no  public 
amusements — even  courting  is  the  rarest  of  luxuries.  I  should  have 
said  being  courted;  so  they  fall  upon  their  heads,  the  poor  women, 
when  they  drop  out  of  that  other  Eden,  and  make  for  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  when  debarred  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  Literature  thrives 
well  in  Nantucket  There  is  a  deal  of  reading.  But  much  as  I  prize 
intellectual  culture  in  woman,  it  made  me  sad  to  tliink  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  majority  of  these  young  girls,  with  generous  affections 
which  could  never  find  the  natuitd  objects  to  cling  to.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  any  state  of  society  which  compels  so  many  women  to 
celibacy.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  as  choose^  only  of  those  whose  fate 
it  is 

Yet,  out  of  eight  emigrants  to  America,  five  are  of  the  superior  sex ! 
Hence  I  fear  it  is  worse  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  In  this  age,  as  in  all 
preceding,  woman  is  treated  as  the  old  men  are  with  savages— left  to 
perish  when  not  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  tribe.  So  shall  it  not 
always  be. 

Some  other  unappropriated  sentences  are  worth  preserving : — 

Wayland's  Life  of  Judson. — It  contains  less  information  about* the 
Buddhists  than  one  might  look  for,  but  the  noble  memoir  of  Mr.  J. 
and  Mrs.  J.  is  beyond  all  praise.  Yet  they  carried  absurd  dogmas  to 
the  Burman,  who  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  their  own.  Had  the  same 
pains  been  taken  at  home,  to  remove  poverty,  ignorance  of  natural  laws, 
to  abolish  slavery,  drunkenness,  prostitution,  and  teach  piety  and 
morality  in  general,  what  a  good  result  would  have  come  from  it ! 

Bigotry  must  be  expected  in  a  missionary.  He  says  to  one  he  tried 
to  convert,  **  A  true  disciple  inquires  not  whether  a  fact  is  agreeable  to 
his  own  reason,  but  wheUier  it  is  in  the  Book" 

This  is  rather  queer : — "  We  finally  concluded  that  as  such  an  order 
(a  passport  from  the  Government)  would  cost  several  hundred  ticuls,  we 
would  prefer  trusting  in  the  Lord  to  keep  us  and  our  poor  disciples  " 

The  '*  creed  for  his  Bui-man  Church"  is  a  dreadful  document 

Judson*s  character  is  truly  noble.  If  the  only  result  of  missions  were 
to  raise  up  such  men,  it  were  enough.  For  on^  such  man  is  worth 
more  to  mankind  than  a  temple  like  the  Parthenon. 

GoLEBiDOE*8  CoMFBssioNs  OF  AM  Ikquibimo  Spibit. — Sovcu  poor  let- 
ters on  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  The  book  is  vitiated  by  the 
absence  of  a  defiinition  of  inspiration,  It  seems  to  me  unworthy  of  its 
great  author,  and  indicative  of  the  low  state  of  theology  in  England. 
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Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  hest  theological  works  of  England  (1840)  in 
the  present  century !  But  what  a  disgrace  to  the  island  to  say  it  I  It 
seems  to  me  their  scholars  are  at  dinner,  and  their  divines  gone  arhunt- 
ing.  What  would  the  stout  old  fellows,  with  manly  piety  in  their 
hosoms,  and  no  lack  of  good  sense  in  their  heads,  say  if  Uiey  could  liae 
up— what  would  Taylor,  and  Ghillingworth,  and  Hooker,  and  Law,  and 
Butler  say  to  these  champions  of  modem  tiroes  ?  Shame  on  the  Eng- 
lish—they do  nothmg,  they  say  nothing,  except  on  the  commonest 
subjects ! 

There  has  been  an  age  of  fine  thinking,  which  began  with  Henry 
VIIl.  and  ended  with  the  17th  century.  Then  an  age  oi  fine  writing^ 
which  of  course  takes  in  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne*s  time,  and  is  not 
quite  ended  yet  And  now  we  have  the  age  of  fine  printing,  and  can 
see  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  built  up  by  BasU  Montague,  and  the 
editors  of  new  editions  of  all  the  old. 

Study  on  Man. — One  day  the  history  of  man  will  be  written,  as  that  of 
a  single  man— Dr.  Franklin,  for  instance ;  as  we  say  that  Dr.  F.  learned 
Latin  at  seven,  and  began  philosophy  at  twelve,  and  in  such  a  year 
learned  such  and  such  a  truth  in  science  and  religion.  So  will  the 
progress  of  mankind  be  treated  of;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  learned 
this  from  Plato,  this  from  another,  &c.  So  only  shall  we  know  what 
we  gained  by  Christianity,  the  Beformation,  &c. 

Suspicion  and  Oyeb-Tbust. — Give  a  man  an  old  dollar,  which  some 
boy  has  worn  round  his  neck,  and  drabbled  in  the  mud,  and  played  with 
a  half-score  of  years— he  will  take  it,  though  it  is  dim,  dingy,  and  light 
of  weight  Give  him  a  new  dollar,  fresh  from  the  mint,  every  leaf  sharply 
defined  in  the  olive  branch — ten  to  one  but  he  will  ring  it  before  he 
takes  it.  I  remember  one  Wheeler  was  once  found  to  have  some  bank 
bills  in  his  straw  bed.  They  were  counterfeit — the  president  of  the 
bank  said  so.  They  were  all  new.  But  one  man  took  one  of  them, 
rubbed  it  over  his  head,  then  on  the  floor,  then  with  thmnb  and  finger 
till  it  looked  worn,  and  the  president  said  it  was  good. 

There  is  a  worm,  the  arenieola  piscatorum,  which  is  found  with  its 
stomach  full  of  sand,  but  the  sand  is  full  of  little  microscopic  characters, 
foraminifera,  diatomesB,  &c.,  and  which  in  reality  are  the  food  of  the 
arenieola ;  the  sand  is  the  vehicle,  not  the  passenger.  , 

So  there  are  a  good  many  Christians  found  with  their  stomachs  full  of 
awful  doctrines,  about  eternal  damnation,  reprobation,  the  wrath  of 
God,  &c.,  and  men  think  they  live  (spiritually)  on  this  food,  but  you 
find  some  little  goodness  and  piety  behind  these  doctrines,  and  the 
doctrines  serve  only  as  a  vehicle  for  the  food. 

I  had  rather  die  a  sinner  than  live  one. 

On  condition  a  great  thought  be  true  and  revolutionary,  it  is  hard 
to  get  it  made  a  thing.    Ideas  go  into  a  nunnery,  not  a  fimiily. 
Let  a  party  wrestle  never  so  hard,  it  cannot  throw  the  dollar. 

How  ridiculous  t]^  allegorical  interpretation  is  of  such  books  as 
8olomon*s  Song,  Daniel,  we  Apocalypse,  &c.  Here  is  an  example 
from  a  common  nursery  tale :  *'  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built.*' 
This  bears  a  double  meaning.  **  The  house  that  Jack  built"  is  the 
Christian  Church,  Jack  is  the  Savior ;  Jack  is  the  vulgar  for  John, 
which  is  the  English  for  Johannes,  the  Latin  of  loamf ,  the  Greek  of 
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l^rrt^:  the  e^rmology  indicates  this.  1^17^^  is  ^to^S^i;  Oottesgahe, 
Ood's  gift.  The  "  Malt  **  is  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church,  as 
containing  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  The  ^*  Bat  who  ate  the  malt'*  is 
the  Catholic  clergy,  symbolized  by  the  Pope.  The  «*  Cat  who  caught 
the  rat"  is  Master  Luther,  symbol  of  the  Reformation.  The  **  Dog  that 
worried  the  cat"  is  the  opponents  of  the  Beformation,  especially  the 
priests,  of  whom  Loyola  is  the  symbol.  The  *^  Cow  with  the  crumpled 
horn,  that  tossed  the  dog,"  is  the  French  Government,  which  drove  out 
the  priests,  and  the  crumpled  horn  denotes  the  Gallic  cock,  and  thereby 
seems  more  clearly  to  denote  the  French  Government  than  any  other, 
for  the  crumpled  horn  is  much  like  the  crest  of  a  cock.  The 
'*  Maiden  all  forlorn"  is  Liberty.  *'  The  man  all  tattered  and  torn"  is  the 
French  people,  enamoured  of  liberty,  and  courting  it  (in  a  most  felins 
fashion)  in  the  Revolution.  The  **  Priest  all  shaven  and  shorn"  is 
Lafayette ;  shaven  because  divested  of  his  dignity  and  wealth  by  the 
Revolution  itself ;  shorn  as  despoiled  of  his  liberties  and  shut  up  in  an 
Austrian  dungeon,  &e, 

GuDDOM^s  Mummy. — You  take  one  of  the  popular  saints,  a  man 
who  has  the  vulgar  piety  in  the  vulgar  form.  You  are  told  he  is 
a  great  saint ;  that  when  you  come  to  analyze  him  you  will  find  proofs 
of  his  vocation.  But  you  make  the  analysis  and  you  find  no  such 
thing.  So  have  I  seen  a  huge  sarcophagus  of  wood,  containing  a 
mummy.  It  was  storied  all  over  with  great  care,  and  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion setting  forth  that  it  was  the  relic  of  a  priestess,  herself  the 
daughter  of  the  great  high  priest  of  Thebes.  Jewels,  it  was  said,  would 
be  found  on  her,  and  a  roll  of  papyrus ;  probably  one  jewel  of  great 
value — the  roll  of  great  extent.  So  the  exhibitor  removes  the  wooden 
case,  and  discloses  the  other,  the  case  of  linen.  That  also  is  sawn 
asunder  and  carefully  removed.  Then  the  bandages  are  unrolled,  and 
after  long  looking  you  find,  no  jewels,  but  a  scarabsBUS  of  common  clay, 
a  scrap  of  papyrus,  no  priest  and  priestess — not  even  the  daughter  of 
the  priest  of  Thebes,,  but  a  common  man  of  the  vulgarest  pattern, 
reduced  to  nothing  but  a  mass  of  pitch,  the  eyes  gone  out,  the  features 
marred. 

The  author  of  the  treatise,  De  Mirab.  Sac.  Scrip,  says : — **  Tota  enim 
justilia  hac  est,  Virginiteu,  Sacerdotium,  et  Martyrium.^'  How  Christianity 
had  degenerated,  when  all  righteousness — the  Law  and  the  Prophets — 
was  summed  up  in  being  an  old  maid,  a  priest^  and  a  martyr  ! 

1851. — For  several  days  I  have  been  studying  the  new  edition  of 
Hippocrates.  (Paris,  1831-1851.  E.  Littre.)  I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  find  how  much  he  knew.  This  seems  clear :  he  believed  there  was 
a  law  everywhere ;  a  law  of  nature.  All  has  a  cause  ;  so  the  sacred  disease 
has  a  natural  cause.  He  has  no  faith  in  divine  diseases  or  divine 
remedies.  He  abhors  quackery,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
charlatans  of  medicine  that  Socrates  bore  to  the  charlatans  of  meta- 
physics. In  some  things  he  is  a  wider  man  than  Socrates ;  more 
emancipated  from  the  popular  theology.  He  would  not  have  believed 
that  Helios  and  Selene  were  gods,  and  I  think  did  not  sacrifice  a  '*  cock 
to  ^sculapius*'  when  he  died. 

What  a  pretty  pieoe  of  confusion  it  would  lead  to  if  the  doctors 
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thought  Hippocrates  was  *'  inspired/'  and  treated  the  Hippocratic  works 
as  doctors  of  the  soul  treat  the  Bible  1  Nay,  they  once  did  worship 
Aristotle  in  the  same  way. 

.  Cbiticisms  on* Art. — 1  am  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  Americans 
in  passing  judgment  on  works  of  the  fine  arts.  I  once  rode  in  a  hack 
with  an  American,  aged  21,  through  the  Via  Condotti ;  we  passed  a 
shop  whose  windows  were  full  of  cameos.  My  companion  put  his 
glass  up  to  his  eye,  squinted  at  them,  and  said,  **  Poor  things,  by  Jove  !** 
Since  then  it  has  not  astonished  me  to  hear  the  most  sweeping  judg- 
ments from  Americans — especially  women — on  paintingr  sculpture,  ^ 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  critic  to  know  any  thing  about  art,  or  to 
have  any  feeling  for  nature,  only  to  have  insolence  and  a  tongue. 

Who  has  not  seen  some  man  of  unbalanced  mind,  intellectual 
always,  but  spuitual  never ;  heady  but  not  hear^ ;  roving  from  Church 
to  Church ;  now  Trinitarian,  then  unbeliever,  then  Universalist,  Uni- 
tarian, Catholic— everything  by  turns  but  nothing  long ;  seeking  rest 
by  turning  perpetually  over,  and  becoming  at  last  a  man  having  expe- 
rienced many  Uieologies,  but  never  religion ;  not  a  Christian,  but  only 
a  verbal  index  of  Christianity — a  commonplace-book  of  theology  ?  Such 
a  man  runs  from  Church  to  Church ;  from  Cambridge  to  Oxford,  and 
from  Oxford  to  Home,  in  his  belief,  only  as  a  stone  runs  down-hill,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  because  its  centre  of  gravity  is  not  supported. 
How  different  the  progress  of  his  life  who  leaves  behind  that  which  is 
outgrown,  and  never  turns  back,  but  with  all  his  progress  is  never  an 
apostate  !* 

Numerous  verses  of  no  great  value  are  mixed  with  these  scraps 
and  sentences,  for  his  pen  ran  readily  to  rhyme.  It  is  a  vice  of 
his  prose  that  it  tends  occasionally  to  hexameters,  and  the  ground 
tilts  beneath  the  reader.  Sometimes  there  is  almost  half  a  page 
of  consecutive  sentences  in  his  earlier  compositions,  which  could 
be  rendered  metrical  by  knocking  out  a  word  or  two.  Prose  parts 
with  its  dignity  and  gains  no  recompense  when  it  leans  upon 
this  eunuch's  arm. 

But  sometimes,  when  these  verses  alight  on  the  paper^  fresh 
from  some  personal  association,  or  a  moment  of  friendship  gentler 
than  usual,  they  are  sweet  and  hearty.  How  quickly  he  would 
vibrate  to  a  sound  of  home  I 

A  GOLDEN  WEDDING.t 
1. 

Should  youthful  courtship  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min' ; 
Should  ]fouthful  comrtship  be  forgot, 

And  the  days  lang  syne? 

*  From  a  Sermon  on  Beligioiu  Best^  preached  April  %  1848. 
t  Of  hia  friend,  Deaoon  Samael  May,  1850. 
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Those  days  of  love  we  ne'er  forget : 

How  sweet  your  lips  to  mine  I 
Your  mother  did  not  heed  the  theft 

In  the  days  lang  syne. 

3. 
A  half  a  hundred  years  ago 
We  stood  at  wedlock's  shrine : 
^We're  fifty  years  the  hotter  for 
The  days  lang  syne. 

4. 
Brown  ringlets  round  your  snowy  brow. 

That  seemed  like  light  to  shine  ; 
Now,  changed  to  gray,  they're  still  more  fair 

Than  in  auld  lang  syne. 

5. 
How  fond  we  pray'd  our  lovers'  prayer 

1'  the  moon's  romantic  shine ! 
Tis  deeper  now,  and  tranquiller 

Than  in  auld  lang  syne. 

6. 
WeVe  tasted  many  a  bitter  cup 

Of  mingled  myrrh  and  wine ; 
But  the  draught  has  made  us  stronger  for 

Than  in  aiUd  lang  syne. 

7. 
How  vain  they  talk  that  age  can  mar 

The  feelings  most  divme ! 
Our  hearts  now  beat  with  warmer  lovie 

Than  in  days  lang  syne. 

8. 
A  willing  bride  and  eager  swain 

We  stood  at  wedlock's  shrine ; 
But  other  hearts  are  widi  us  now* 

Than  of  auld  lang  syne. 

9. 
Let  youthful  love  be  ne'er  forgot 

Though  a  hundred  years  decline; 
A  household  now  rejoices  in 

That  day  of  auld  lang  syne. 

10. 
These  labor  on  the  blessed  earth. 

Those  heavenly  flowers  entwine ; 
And  we  are  nearer  heaven  to-nig^ 

Than  of  auld  lang  syne* 
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11. 

And  when  beyond  the  grave  we  resti 

Where  saints  in  gloiy  shine. 
Well  still  look  back  and  God  will  bless 

For  the  days  lang  syne. 

Some  of  his  translations  of  German  poetry  are  well  done, 
but  many  are  left  in  an  imperfect  condition.  There  are  specimens 
fix)m  "  Hymns  of  the  Mjrstics/'  of  Paul  Oerhardt,  from  the  poetry 
of  the  "Boy's  Wonder-horn,"  from  Schwab,  Simon  E^h,  "Popu- 
lar Collections/'  Biickert,  Eorner,  Geibel,  and  Heine.  Here  are 
two :  the  first  fix)m  Biickert.. 

LANGUAGE  OP  THE  EYES. 

Oh,  not  in  many  languages 

My  youthiul  love  rejoices ; 
But  with  her  eyes  she  better  speaks 

Than  others  with  their  voices  ! 

Oh,  what  a  copious  stock  of  words 

In  this  open  letter  treasured ! 
A  single  glance,  a  paragraph 

Of  meaning  all  unmeasured. 

Artists  have  painted  Love  as  blind ; 

Dumb  were  he  better  painted. 
The  paiiis  of  silence  done  away 

By  speech  the  eyes  invented. 

That  is  the  only  speech  among 

The  blessed  stars  in  heaven  ; 
And  flowers  discourse  it  in  the  spring 

From  morning  until  even. 

That  is  the  speech  whose  character. 

With  rays  of  stars  eternal. 
Is  written  by  the  pen  of  love,  * 

And  shines  through  space  supemaL 

This  language  not  by  mind  is  known, 

But  better  by  emotion ; 
Therefore,  Love  only  speaks  in  this 

On  every  land  and  ocean. 

MOHNIKE,  IN  WILHELMI'S  LYBIK.    No.  567. 

A  light  skiff  swam  on  Danube's  tide. 
Where  sat  a  yoimg  man  and  his  bride : 
He  this  side,  she  that  side. 

Quoth  she,  '*  Heart's  dearest,  tell  to  me 
What  wedding  gift  I'll  give  to  thee  r 
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Upward  her  little  sleeve  she  strips, 
And  in  the  water  briskly  dips. 

The  bridegroom  did  the  same  straightway* 
And  played  with  her  and  laugh*d  so  gay. 

"  Oh,  give  to  me,  Dame  Danube  fair. 
Some  pretty  toy  for  my  bride  to  wear." 

She  drew  therefrom  a  handsome  blade, 
For  which  the  yomig  man  long  had  pray*d 

The  groom,  what  holds  he  in  his  hand  ? 
Of  milk-white  pearls  a  costly  band. 

He  turns  it  round  her  raven  hair ; 
She  looked  like  any  princess  there. 

"  Dame  Danube  fair,  to  me  impart 
Some  pretty  toy  for  my  sweedieart" 

A  second  time  her  arm  dips  in, 
A  glittering  helm  of  steel  to  win. 

The  youth,  o'er-joy'd  the  prize  to  view. 
Brings  her  a  golden  comb  thereto. 

A  third  time  she  in  the  water  dipped ; 
Ah,  woe !  from  out  the  skiff  she  slipp*d. 

He  springs  and  grasps,  alas,  the  day  1 
Dame  Danube  tears  them  b6th  away. 

The  Dame  to  use  her  toys  began, 
Therefore,  must  perish  maid  and  man. 

The  empty  skiff  floats  down  alone  : 
Behind  the  hills  soon  sinks  the  sun. 

And  when  the  moon  stood  overhead, 
To  land  tlie  two  lovers  floated,  dead  : 
He  this  side,  and  she  that  side. 

Some  tranfllations  from  Heine,  which  he  made  while  he  was 
meditating  an  article  upon  that  poet^  are  well  done.  Here  is  a 
speciixien: — 

This  is  the  old  poetic  wood ; 

The  linden's  breath  comes  stealing; 
And  glancing  wondrously,  the  moon 

Enchanteth  every  feeling. 

I  walked  therein,  and  as  I  went 

Above  I  heard  a  quiring ; 
It  was  the  nightingale ;  she  sang 

Of  love  and  love*8  desiring. 
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She  sang  of  love  and  of  love*8  woe. 
Of  laughter  and  of  weeping ; 

She  joy^  so  sadly,  plained  so  gay. 
That  dreams  came  back  from  sleeping. 

I  walked  therein,  and  as  I  went, 

Before  me  saw,  extending 
In  ample  space,  a  castle  huge, 

Its  gables  high  ascending, 

Windows  were  closed,  and  everywhere 
A  silence  and  a  mourning. 

As  if  in  those  desei*ted  walls 
Was  quiet  death  sojourning. 

Before  the  door  a  sphinx  there  lay, 
Part  joy,  part  fear,  half  human ; 

Body  and  claws  a  lion's  were, 
The  breast  and  head,  a  woman, — 

A  woman  fair  ;  her  pallid  face 
Spoke  of  most  wild  desiring ; 

The  silent  lips  were  arched  with  smiles, 
A  tranquil  trust  inspiring. 

The  nightingale,  too,  sweetly  sang. 
Could  I  resist  her  ?    Never! 

But  as  I  kiss'd  the  hand9ome  face. 
My  peape  was  gone  for  ever  ! 

Living  became  the  marble  form. 
The  stone  began  to  shiver. 

She  drank  my  kisses*  fiery  glow 
With  thirsty  lips  that  quiver. 

She  almost  drank  away  my  breath, 
And  t)ien,  with  passion  bending, 

She  coird  me  round,  my  mortal  flesh 
With  lion-talons  rending. 

Extatic  torture,  woeful  bliss  ! 

Joy,  anguish,  without  measure  I 
And  while  the  talons  grimly  tear. 

Her  kisses  give  such  pleasure ! 

The  nightingale  sang,  *'  Handsome  sphinx  I 
O  Love,  what  is  intended — 

That  all  thy  bless'd  beatitudes 

With  death-throes  thou  hast  blended  ? 

Oh,  handsome  sphinx,  come,  solve  for  me 
The  riddle,  tell  the  wonder  I 

For  many  a  thousand  years  thereon 
Thought  I,  and  still  I  ponder." 
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And  here  is  an  imprompta  translation  from  ixxemory  of  Heine's 
"Lorelei":— 

I  know  not  what's  the  meaning 

That  l*m  so  sad  inclined ; 
But  from  ancient  times  a  stoiy 

Will  not  away  from  my  mind. 

The  air  is  cool  and  it  darkens ; 

The  Rhine  flows  tranquil  on ; 
The  top  of  the  mountain  sparkles 

In  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun. 

A  snow-white  maiden  sitteth 

Above  there,  wondrous  fair ; 
Her  golden  garment  glitters, 

the  combs  her  golden  hair. 

With  a  golden  comb  she  combs  it, 

And  sings  a  song  thereby, 
A  song  that  has  a  wondrous 

And  graceful  melody. 

In  his  small  bark  the  sailor 

It  takes  with  longing  sigh  ; 
He  looks  not  on  the  ripples. 

He  only  looks  on  high. 

At  length  the  billows  swallow 

The  sailor  and  his  canoe ; 
And  this  with  only  singing, 

The  Lorelei  can  do. 

This,  also,  is  musically  rendered : — 

Oh,  knew  but  the  blossoms,  the  wee  things, 

How  deep  I*m  wounded  at  heart. 
They'd  mingle  their  tear  with  my  weeping, 

And  blandish  away  my  smart. 

And  did  but  the  nightingales  know,  that 

I*m  gloomy  and  sick  so  long, 
They  would  loyfully  come  and  sing  me 

A  life-awakening  song. 

If  they,  too,  could  know  all  my  sorrows. 

The  dear  gold  starlets  we  see, 
They  would  all  come  away  from  their  glory. 

And  empty  their  love  into  me. 

But  all  of  them  lack  understanding. 

One  only,  she  knows  of  my  smart, 
For  herself  *twas  who  rent  asunder. 

She  rent  asunder  my  heart 
35 
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FBOM  THE  RUSSIAN. 

Moaning,  moaning,  through  the  oak  wood. 
Clouds  &e  field  all  overiiangiug, 
Her  only  son  drives  forth  the  mother : 
*'  Hence,  thou  son,  out  of  my  cottage. 
Thee  may  cruel  Moslems  capture  !*' 

**  Oh,  well  remember  me  the  Moslems, 
Offer  me  the  dearest  horses.*' 

Moaning,  moaning,  through  the  oak  wood, 
Olouds  the  field  ail  overhanging. 
Her  only  son  drives  forth  the  mother; 
'* Hence,  my  son,  out  of  my  cottage. 
Thee  may  cruel  Tartars  capture  ;** 

**  Oh,  well  remember  me  the  Tartars, 
Offer  me  most  precious  garments.** 

Moaning,  moaning,  through  the  oak  wood. 
Clouds  Uie  field  aU  overhanging, 
Soft  her  darling  clasps  the  mo^er. 
*'  Come,  my  son,  come  to  my  cottage, 
Thy  fair  hairs  let  roe  comb  over  !** 
**  Mother,  oh,  the  rain  will  wash  me. 
And  the  thickest  thorn-bush  combine; 
The  sharp  winds  know  how  to  dry  me.'* 

Brings  his  steed  the  oldest  sister. 
And  the  second  brings  the  weapons ; 
Of  her  brother  asks  the  youngest, 
*' When  retum*st  thou  from  the  battle?" 
**  Take  thou  up  of  sand  a  handful. 
Strew  it  then  upon  the  ledges. 
And  bedew  it  still  with  weeping. 
By  the  morning  star  just  shining ; 
When  the  sand  shall  blossom,  sister. 
Then  shall  I  return  firom  battle." 

Some  more  from  Heine  follow : — 

Thou  hast  diamonds  and  jewels. 
Hast  all  that  mortals  adore, 

And  eyes  thou  hast  most  handsome  ; 
My  darling,  what  would*st  thou  more? 

Upon  thine  eyes  so  handsome 
l*ve  written  many  a  score 

Of  poems,  all  immortal ; 
My  darling,  what  would*st  thou  more? 

And  with  thine  eyes  so  handsome 
Thou  hast  tortured  me  full  sore, 

And  hast  me  ruined  utteriy ; 
My  darling,  what  would*st  thou  more? 
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The  lindens  were  blooming,  the  nightingale  sung, 

The  sun  smiled  on  us  with  friendliest  fire, 
You  kissed  me  so,  then,  and  your  arms  round  me  flung, 

And  clasp*d  to  your  bosom  that  throbbed  with  desire. 

The  raven  croak'd  dull,  the  leaves  they  all  fell. 

The  sunlight  salutes  us  gloomily  now, 
We  frostily  said  to  each  other.  Farewell, 

And  courtly  you  bow'd  me  the  courtliest  bow. 


Many  a  form  of  days  forgotten 

Arose  from  out  its  grave, 
Again  to  show  me  clearly 

What  life  thy  presence  gave. 

By  day  I  wander'd  dreaming — 
Through  all  the  streets  I*d  range ; 

Men  looked  astonished  on  me, 
I  i^as  so  sad  and  strange. 

At  night  it  all  went  better. 

For  then  the  streets  were  clear ; 

I  and  my  ghost,  together. 
We  wander  d  silent  there. 

On  the  bridge,  with  echoed  footsteps, 

My  rambling  way  I  took ; 
The  moon  broke  through  the  night-douda* 

Greeting  with  serious  look. 

I  stood  before  thy  dwelling. 

And  gaaced  upon  the  sky, 
And  gazed  upon  thy  window  : 

My  heart  beat  wild  and  high« 

I  know  that  oft  the  window 
Thou'st  open*d  with  thy  hand, 

And  seen  me  in  the  moonlight, 
Like  a  marble  statue  stand. 


Thou  art  a  little  flower. 
So  piure,  and  fair,  and  gay, 

I  look  on  thee,  and  sadness 
Steals  to  my  heart  straightwi^. 

My  hands  I  feel  directed 

Upon  thy  head  to  lay. 
Praying  that  God  may  keep  thee, 

So  pure,  and  fair,  and  gay. 
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My  child,  when  we  were  children^ 
Two  children  small  and  gay* 

We  crept  into  the  hen-house, 
And  hid  us  under  the  hay. 

We  crow*d,  as  do  the  cockerels, 
When  people  passed  the  wood, 
^'  Ki-ker-ki  !**  and  they  fancied 
It  was  the  cock  that  crow'd. 

The  chests  which  lay  in  the  court-yard. 

We  papered  them  so  fair, 
Making  a  house  right  famous, 

And  dwelt  together  there. 

The  old  cat  of  our  neighbor 

Oft  came  to  make  a  call ; 
We  made  her  bow  and  courtesy, 

And  compliment  us  all. 

We  ask*d,  with  friendly  question^ 
How  she  was  getting  on  ; 

To  many  an  ancient  pussy 
The  same  we  since  have  done. 

In  sensible  discoursing 

We  sat  like  aged  men» 
And  told  how,  in  our  young  daySi 

All  things  had  better  been. 

That  faith,  love,  and  religion 
From  earth  are  vanished  quite; 

And  told  how  dear  is  coffee, 
And  money  is  so  tight. 

But  gone  are  childish  gambols. 
And  all  things  fleeting  prove; 

Money,  the  world,  our  young  days, 
Religion,  truth,  and  love. 

Hero  is  a  fragment  of  Geibel's  "  Tannhauser  '':-— 

Now  is  the  night  so  joyous, 

Now  blooms  so  rich  the  wold, 
And  on  all  hill-tops  whisper 

Such  voices  manifold ! 
The  streamlets  twinkle  and  glisten, 

The  Bowel's  give  fragrance  and  light; 
The  marble  statues  listen 

In  the  dark-green  of  the  night. 

The  nightingale  singeth,  **  Beware,  beware  I" 
The  boy  looks  forth,  and  forth  will  fare ; 
Wild  beats  his  heart — ^he  heedeth  not: 
What  once  he  loved  is  all  forgot 
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A  castle  in  the  garden  : 

With  light  the  windows  glance. 
At  the  door  are  pages  waiting. 

Above  resounds  the  dance. 
Up  the  stairway  he  is  leaping, 

He  enters  in  the  hall ; 
There  are  silken  garments  sweeping. 

There  gleams  the  gold  pokal. 

The  nightingale  singeth,  **  Beware,  beware  I" 
The  boy  looks  forth,  and  forth  will  fare ; 
Wild  beats  his  heart— he  heedeth  not : 
What  once  he  loved  is  all  forgot. 

The  fairest  of  the  women 

Holds  out  to  him  the  glass, 
While  cool,  delicious  shudders 

Through  soul  and  body  pass. 
He  drains  the  magic  measure, 

The  door-dwarf  answers  shrill, 
"  Now,  boy,  thou  art  our  pleasure : 

This  is  Dame  Venus'  hill." 

The  nightingale  singeth,  but  from  afar ; 
The  boy  is  drawn  by  his  evil  star ; 
Wild  beats  his  heart — he  heedeth  not: 
What  once  he  loved  is  all  forgot. 

FROM  MARTIN  OPITZ. 

Gome,  dearest,  let  us  hasten 

While  time  is  ours ; 
Delay  is  fast  consuming 

All  of  our  powers. 

The  noblest  gifts  of  beauty 

Fly  wing  and  wing ; 
And  all  that  one  possesses 

Is  vanishing. 

The  rosy  cheek  is  paling. 

The  hair  turns  gray; 
The  eyes*  bright  fire  is  failing ; 

The  breast  is  clay. 

That  dainty  mouth  of  coral 

Will  soon  be  cold. 
Those  hands,  like  snow,  hang  heavy, 

And  thoult  be  old. 

Then,  let  us  seize,  in  rapture, 

Youth's  fruit  of  gold. 
Before  we're  called  to  follow 

Tears  that  are  told. 
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As  thou  thine  own  self  lovest. 

Love  me  as  true ; 
Oive  me — ^what  else  thou  givest, 

That  love  I,  too. 

Here  is  Hymn  No.  1400  in  Chevalier  Bunsen's  Collection: — 

The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  in, 

The  day  s  sweet  light  is  dead ; 
Oh,  then,  my  soul,  sleep  not  in  sin^ 

Commune  with  God  instead ! 

O  God,  the  world's  eternal  Lord, 

Whom  no  one  can  perceive. 
Thou  seest  me  daily  in  Thy  tent; 

Wilt  Thou  my  prayer  receive  ? 

The  daylight,  which  is  ended  now. 

In  chief  helongs  to  Thee, 
And  so  ought  I,  from  mom  till  nighty 

Thy  holy  servant  be. 

Perhaps  my  duty  is  not  done, 

For  I  am  flesh  and  blood; 
And  trespass  ere  the  day  is  gone. 

Although  the  will  be  good. 

Swedish,  Servian,  and  Russian  verses  appear  occasionally,  just 
well  enough  translated  to  convey  their  popular  and  domestic 
feeling,  but  not  metiically  finished.  He  loved  best  the  songs 
and  hjonns  of  the  people,  which  are  full  of  simple  sentiments, 
and  frankly  wear  the  costume  of  their  race  and  locality. 

These  are  original  lines : — 

She  never  came  to  visit  me 

When  sickness  laid  me  low, 
Nor  ask'd,  when  pallid  was  my  brow, 
••  Dear  child,  what  ails  you  so  ? 

And  when  'mid  whelming  tides  I  strove. 

Struggling  for  mortal  breath. 
She  never  reached  me  out  her  hand 

To  save  my  soul  from  death ! 

Ah,  once  I  fancied  otherwise ! 
**  When  waters  gird  me  round 
Shell  come,  an  angel  through  the  storm, 
And  1  shall  not  be  drown*d." 

Then  wither*d  be  the  flbwers  she  gave. 

And  perish  eveiy  thought 
Wherewith  she  peopled  once  my  heart, 

And  be  herself  forgot ! 
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Ah,  no !  forgot  she  cannot  be- 
That  hand  will  still  remain  ; 

For  ever  I  shall  dread  that  hand 
Whose  touch  empoisons  pain. 

The  following  lines  l)p  introduced  in  a  sermon,  entitled  "  The 
Practical  Effect  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Conception  of  Qod/' 

In  darker  days  and  nights  of  storm, 
Men  knew  Thee  but  to  fear  Thy  form ; 
And  in  the  reddest  lightnings  saw 
Thine  arm  avenge  insulted  law.  ^ 

In  brighter  days,  we  read  Thy  love 
In  flowers  beneath,  in  stars  above ; 
And  in  the  track  of  every  storm 
Behold  Thy  beauty's  rainbow  form. 

And  in  the  reddest  lightnings'  path 
We  see  no  vestiges  of  wrath. 
But  always  wisdom — perfect  love. 
From  flowers  beneath  to  stars  above. 

See,  from  on  high  sweet  influence  rains 
On  palace,  cottage,  mountains,  plains ! 
No  hour  of  wra&  shall  mortals  fear. 
For  tiieir  Almighty  Love  is  here. 

With  this  prayer  let  the  chapter  close : — 

0  Thou  eternal  One,  may  I  commune 
With  Thee,  and  for  a  moment  bathe  my  soul 
In  Thy  infinity,  Mother  and  Sire 
Of  all  that  are  ?    In  all  that  is  art  Thou ; 
Being  is  but  by  Thee,  of  Thee,  in  Thee  ; 
Yet,  far  Thou  reachest  forth  beyond  the  scope 
Of  space  and  time,  or  verge  of  human  thought 
Transcendant  God !  Yet,  ever  immanent 
In  all  that  is,  I  flee  to  Thee,  and  seek 
Repose  and  soothing  in  my  Mother's  breast 

0  God,  I  cannot  fear,  for  Thou  art  love, 
And  wheresoe'er  I  grope  I  feel  Thy  breath  t 
Yea,  in  the  storm  which  wrecks  an  argosy. 
Or  in  the  surges  of  the  sea  of  men 
When  empires  perish,  I  behold  Thy  face, 

1  hear  Thy  voice,  which  gives  the  law  to  all 
The  furies  of  the  storm,  and  Law  proclaims, 

••Peace,  troubled  waves,  serve  ye  the  right— be  still P* 
From  all  this  dusty  world  Thou  wilt  not  lose 
A  molecule  of  earth,  nor  spark  of  light 
I  cannot  fear  a  single  flash  of  soul 
Shall  ever  fail,  outcast  from  Thee,  forgot 
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Father  and  Mother  of  all  things  that  are» 

I  flee  to  Thee,  and  in  Thy  arms  find  rest. 

My  God !  how  shall  I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  lore  I 

Tears  must  defile  my  sacramental  words, 

And  daily  prayer  he  daily  penitence 

For  actions,  feelings,  thoughts  which  are  amiss : 

Yet  will  I  not  say,  "  God,  forgive !"  for  Thou 

Hast  made  the  effect  to  follow  cause,  and  bless 

The  erring,  sinning  man.    Then,  let  my  sin 

Continual  find  me  out,  and  make  me  dean 

From  all  transgression,  purified  and  Uess'dl 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Conwpondenoe— Knowledge  of  the  People^Hand-writiiig— Projected  Work  on  the 
Development  of  Chriatianity. 

When  books  and  thoughts  released  him  to  the  {amily  below, 
straightway  gentlenesSy  humor,  and  all  natural  ways  flowed 
forth.  He  never  disdained  a  bit  of  fun,  indeed  his  motions 
were  sometimes  deraonstmtive  of  a  boy's  bubbling  hearty  to  the 
threatening  of  his  doth.  Nor  was  a  prized  domestic  ever  left 
to  feel  that  she  was  not  a  member  of  the  fftmily  but  a  mere 
convenience  ;  he  was  free,  and  kind,  not  without  his  quip,  if  it 
suited  him  ;  but  he  knew  his  place.  Does  not  one  fiiithful  and 
cherished  member  of  that  loving  household  still » recall  those 
courtesies,  which  warmed  the  heart  like  a  Christmas  fire  ? 

Sometimes  he  could  snatch  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  evening, 
between  nine  and  ten,  when  he  descended  to  the  parlor,  and 
cut  the  leaves  of  a  fresh  book  while  pleasant  talk  went  round 
the  table.  But  he  generally  contrived  to  get  the  figimily  off  to 
bed  by  ten  o'dock,  that  he  might  remount  the  stairs  to  those 
walls  well  lined  with  a  great  horizon. 

After  the  morning  Scripture  had  been  gratefully  read,  he  was 
eager  to  reach  his  books.  But  how  tolerant  he  was  of  inter- 
ruptions ;  especially  if  the  children  of  his  dear  friends  climbed 
the  long  flights  to  "have  a  chat  with  ^^Parkiel"  Then  he 
would  open  the  top  of  a  secretary,  in  which  he  always  kept  a 
store  of  carts  and  jumping-jacks,  and  the  floor  became  a  play- 
ground. He  was  on  the  carpet  with  them,  and  the  biggest 
child  of  all. 

How  he  would  pull  his  books  about  to  show  them  to  a  friend, 
explain  their  usea^  and  glory  in  their  strength !     Pretty  soon 
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your  chair  was  entrenched  with  folios,  and  yon  sat  within  an 
enforced  excuse  not  to  escape  too  soon. 

Sometimes  people  did  not  understand  that  fine  art  of  rising 
to  go.  Then  his  fingers  went  tracking  for  his  pen.  Once,  they 
were  prepared  to  make  a  heave-offering  of  an  eminent  membo: 
of  the  old  Whig  party,  who  called  for  the  purpose  of  chastising 
him  in  his  study,  for  some  violation  of  the  creed  of  Huukerism. 
A  firm  and  sensible  demeanor  disarmed  this  man,  and  he  went 
downstairs  with  new  thoughts  in  his  heart. 

The  hours  of  the  day  which  calls  and  claims  of  every  de- 
scription did  not  embarrass,  were  apt  to  be  laid  waste  by  corre- 
spondents. Letters  and  visitors  were  continually  making 
onsets  upon  those  marshalled  books.  Few  public  men  ever 
sustained  such  a  wide  and  varied  correspondence  as  he.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  powerful  mind  set  loose  in  every  direction 
doubts,  speculations,  hopes  which  were  never  before  betrayed, 
for  want  of  some  sympathetic  listener.  All  the  passions,  too, 
posted  to  his  study  ;  bigotry,  hatred,  envy,  gratitude,  sleep  now 
in  those  heaps  of  many-colored  paper  which  are  sorted  on  the 
shelves  where  the  books  lately  stood.  In  that  pile  of  sheets  of 
all  sizes,  fix)m  long,  thick,  and  dingy  foolscap  to  bad  commercial 
post,  a  parcel  of  anonymous  attacks  lie  dead  in  their  skulking 
paper,  slaveholders  threatening  him  with  castigation  and  the 
bowie-knife,  in  sentences,  or  rather  agglutinated  masses,  of 
extraordinary  rhetoric  and  syntax ;  northern  critics,  liberal  only 
in  their  epithets  ;  feeble  ci^eatures,  panic-stricken  at  his  speech 
and  BL&Bid  to  subscribe  their  panic ;  pious  and  proper  laymen, 
begging  him  not  to  use  the  words  *^  dry-nurse "  in  the  pulpit^ 
and  complaining  that  the  audience  laughed  when  he  said  that 
^'  in  most  churches  people  came  for  nothing,  and  got  what  they 
came  for  ;  *'  bitter  atheists,  charging  him  with  being  religious, 
and  with  suppressing  in  print  things  which  he  said  in  the  pulpit ; 
all  kinds  of  malignity,  startled  into  their  proper  shapes  by  the 
touch  of  his  sincerity,  coiled  for  one  spring  at  him,  but  missed,  and 
sunk  away.  He  kept  the  sheets,  as  a  naturalist  puts  abnormal 
specimens  in  spirits,  to  show  the  amount  of  divergence. 

But  thankfiil  and  cheering  words  also  reached  him;  these 
have  been  already  hinted  at.  *  They  came  **  not  single  spies  but  in 
battalions,''*— confessions  of  grateftd  hearts  who  had  been  saved 
firom  horrible  distress,  brought  on  by  old  theologies  ;  noble  souls 
bom' in  a  narrow  place,  and  emancipated  by  his  fiuth ;  tender  and 
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mystic  communications  from  women,  alone  in  this  world,  but 
finding  near  approach  to  God  through  him,  and  clinging  for 
guidance  to  his  strong,  kindly  band;  confessions  of  critical 
moments  of  spiritual  history,  when  his  word  came,  like  the 
belated  column  which  turns  the  day ;  manly  thanks  from  per* 
sons  in  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  the  Far  West  of  his  own 
country,  who  learned  from  him  to  worship  without  superstition. 
Apparently,  his  words  came  always  just  in  time.  The  punctuality 
was  in  the  quality  of  the  word. 

It  also  went  wherever  it  was  wanted.  Such  a  cosmopolitan 
collection  of  post-iparks  i^eldom  made.  They  have  a  conven- 
tional range,  from  Buckingham  Palace  and  Osborne,  through 
university  towns,  scholars'  libraries,  remote  parishes  in  Scotland, 
the  seats  of  power  in  British  India,  to  places  Down  East,  and 
towns  at  the  West  not  yet  gazetteered ;  posted  by  Brahmins 
becoming  Unitarian,  Germans  admiring  his  scholarship  and  free- 
dom, scholars  in  confidential  talk,  Orthodox  and  Presbyterian 
clergymen  acknowledging  his  worth,  and  sometimes,  too,  his  doc- 
trine ;  plain  New-England  farmers.  Western  "  roughs,"  Kansas 
emigrants,  Quakers,  both  mild  and  militant,  maids  of  honor, 
politicians,  divinity  students,  and  all  people  inquisitive  about 
their  souls.  Anthony  Bums  is  taught  writing,  and  sends  his 
first  specimen  of  bad  grammar,  but  irreproachable  gratitude,  to 
the  great  scholar  who  never  felt  so  accomplished  as  when  stand- 
ing in  the  dock  with  him.  Charles  Ton*ey  sends  him  thanks 
fit>m  Baltimore  Gaol.  What  exquisite  revenge  to  lay  such  letters 
over  the  other  impudent  and  cruel  sheets  I  In  reply,  he  must 
acknowledge,  advise,  encourage,  defend,  explain,  thank,  and  make 
innumerable  statements  of  his  opinions  and  hopes  in  politics,  his 
position  in  theology,  his  views  of  books,  his  estimated  of  public 
men.  What  wearisome  and  endless  repetition  j  But,  doubtless, 
each  person  was  contented  with  his  ration. 

His  publications  greatly  stimulated  those  people,  so  numerous 
in  America^  who  are  without  cultivation,  but  robust  and  sensi- 
ble, given  to  independent  investigation  of  all  possible  problems, 
which  are  sometimes  maltreated  at  their  hands*— people  like  that 
gray-headed  Hoosier,  who  presented  himself  one  day  at  the  Patent 
Office  with  a  model  of  the  Archimedean  screw,  of  which  he  had 
never  heard.  Their  minds  refuse  to  take  anything  for  granted, 
prefer  to  rough  it  and  to  grow  old  in  toil  to  making  a  hospital  of 
a  meeting-house.     These  persons  would  sometimes  astonish,  and 
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sometimes  afflict,  Ttjp.  Ftoker  with  their  lucubrations.  They 
would  dare  everything,  even  to  imparting  to  him  instruction  upon 
the  Old  Testament  Canon,  the  dispersion  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and 
the  epoch  of  Buddha.  They  had  theories  about  the  Miraculous 
Conception,  and  the  Crucifixion,  Pre-existenoe,  and  Immortality. 
Their  views  were  very  curiously  and  adroitly  put.  But  he 
patiently  replied,  and  humanely  welcomed  every  word  of  an 
earnest  inquirer. 

How  many  there  are  in  this  country  I  They  do  not  sit  in  the 
pews  of  any  of  the  churches.  It  is  veiy  doubtful  if  the  ''firee'' 
seats  sanctified  to  the  use  of  the  colofpd  brethren  would  hold  all 
these  white  recusants  and  nonconformists.  Mh  Parker's  corre- 
spondence gave  him  the  inestimable  advantage  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  mind  of  the  people.  He  learned  their  wants  and 
difficulties,  and  gloried  to  know  what  hardihood  and  religiosity 
waited  outside  of  all  the  creeds  for  some  word  of  life,  a 
recognition  of  the  human  heart  itself,  and  a  popular  defence  of 
it  against  superfluous  doctrine.  His  works  will  always  feed  and 
comfort  this  unincorporated  and  invisible  communion. 

Thus,  by  means  of  a  correspondence  of  astonishing  extent^ 
and  by  lecturing  campaigns,  which  brought  him  fiM»  to  &ce  with 
the  people  through  the  East  and  West,  he  gradually  established 
a  relation  with  a  great  lay  constituency,  like  that  which  promi- 
nent politicians  achieve  in  their  perpetual  canvass,  but  more 
intimate  and  serene.  For  ten  years  his  lectures  would  average 
more  than  forty  during  each  winter ;  their  number  varied  fitmi 
forty  to  eighty.  Wherever  he  went  he  surrendered  himself  to 
l)opular  intercourse ;  it  was  his  passion  to  know  men,  and  the 
luxury  of  his  laborious  life  to  find  human  nature  everywhere 
nobly  justifying  the  confidence  he  placed  in  it.  He  felt^  in  the 
process  of  lecturing,  that  the  people,  though  cautioned  against 
his  heresies,  and  taught  by  newspapers  and  sermons  to  suspect 
his  disposition,  were  gradually  overcoming  this  monstrous  mis- 
representation, which  the  political  prejudices  of  the  majority 
helped  for  some  time  to  foster.  That  prejudice  was  the  first  to 
give  way,  as  men  saw  more  dearly  that  his  words  upon 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  horrible  disease  which 
was  destroying  it  were  jast.  Then  the  popular  heart  began 
to  be  with  him ;  a  great  parish  was  his  before,  it  waited 
each  winter  for  his  steps  as  he  bore  his  brave  American 
heart,    in    neglect    of  physical  weakness^    through  the    chief 
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towns  of  the  North,  with  a  dispensation  of  humanity. 
The  number  of  those  who  loved  the  freedom  of  his  doc- 
trine was  beginning  to  increase  by  a  large  conversion  from 
the  parties  which  once  detested  his  anti-slavery  principles,  and 
shrunk  from  his  unsparing  delineations.  The  more  right  he  was 
found  to  be,  the  larger  his  constituency  grew ;  the  people  were 
fismt  rallying  to  the  call  of  their  own  instincts  fi*om  his  lips.  Of 
all  the  things  which  he  ever  said,  none  was  truer  than  his  con- 
viction penned  to  Mr.  Sumner,  "  The  ^people  are  always  true  to 
a  good  mam,  who  truly  trusts  them,''  The  day  will  come  when 
Americans  will  remember  him  regretfully  as  the  representa- 
tive and  prophet  of  the  purer  friture  which  they  shall  live 
to  enjoy. 

PROM   B.   W.   EMERSON. 

Concord,  Maas.,  March  19, 1853. 

My  dsab  Fabkeb. — ^Before  that  book*  came  to  me,  though  not  until 
several  weeks  after  it  was  sent,  I  read  the  inscription,  if  with  more 
pride  than  was  becoming,  yet  not  without  some  terror.  Lately  I  took 
the  book  in  hand,  and  read  the  largest  part  of  it  with  good  heed.  I 
find  in  it  ail  the  traits  which  are  making  your  discourses  material  to 
the  history  of  Massachusetts;  the  realism,  the  power  of  local  and 
homely  illustration,  the  courage  and  vigor  of  treatment,  and  the 
masterly  sarcasm — ^now  naked,  now  veiled — and  I  think  with  a  marked 
growth  in  power  and  coaeervation — shall  I  say  ? — of  statement.  To  be 
sure,  I  am  in  this  moment  thinking  also  of  speeches  out  of  this  book 
as  well  as  those  in  it.  Well,  you  will  give  the  times  to  come  the  means 
of  knowing  how  the  lamp  was  fed,  which  they  are  to  thank  you  that 
thev  find  burning.  And  though  I  see  you  are  too  good-natured 
by  half  in  your  praise  of  your  contemporaries,  you  will  neither  deceive 
us  nor  posterity,  nor— forgive  me — ^yourself,  any  more,  in  this  graceful 
air  of  laying  on  others  your  own  untransferable  laurels. 

We  shall  all  thank  the  right  soldier  whom  God  gave  strength  and 
will  to  fight  for  Him  the  battle  of  the  day. 

Ever  new  strength  and  victory  be  to  you ! 

E.  W.  Emebsok. 

He  received  a  good  many  letters  from  his  friends  devoted 
mainly  to  anathemas  upon  his  handwriting.  Sometimes  after 
his  manuscript  had  in  turn  baffled  all  the  compositors  in  an 
office,  it  was  returned  to  the  editor  of  the  magazine  with  an 
abject  confession  of  ignorance  of  the  language.  It  is  indeed  an 
extraordinaiy  hand.  In  1835  it  was  large,  round,  and  delibe- 
rate, aU  the  words  were  furnished  with  their  lawful  contingent 
of  letters^  and  there  were  no  cabalistic  marks  to  make  the 
reader  suspect  occasional  quotations  from  the  Sinaitic,  or  other 
*  Pedioaied  to  Mr.  EmexBon  by  Mr.  Ptokor. 
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absence  of  language.  As  his  work  increasecl,  this  honest  hand 
became  depraved.  In  the  epoch  of  graduiU  deposition  all  the 
characters  are  distinctly  preserved,  but  when  disturbances  com« 
menced,  and  cataclysms  interrupted  his  creative  day,  the  marks 
became  huddled  and  confused.  The  letters  gave  up  their  indi- 
viduality, and  suffered  a  kind  of  pantheistic  absorption  into  the 
sense  of  the  word,  which  was  then  to  be  intuitionally  conceived. 
The  abbreviations  and  symbols  become  more  intelligible  than 
the  actual  failures  to  depict  a  whole  sound  word.  A  fieusimiley 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  of  a  page  from  the  manuscript  of 
the  '' Historical  Development  of  Religion/'  would  afSict  Uie 
learned  world  like  Dighton  Rock.  His  enemies  would  generously 
demand  the  publication  of  the  book. 

His  friend,  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  wrote  to  him  that  it  was  a 
great  popular  delusion  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  saying  what 
he  believed,  since  he  wrote  it  so  that  he  could  declare  at  any 
time  that  he  had  not  said  it.  Mr.  Parker  had  no  feeling  for 
his  friends  on  this  point;  he  probably  thought^  and  with  justice, 
that  his  handwriting  was  the  only  thing  he  could  not  reform. 

Deab  Fbiend, — Find  fault  with  my  handwriting!  Mine !  Me  Herclel 
Was  ever  such  fastidiousness  dreamed  of  P  W  hj,  I  write  nearly  as 
well  as  Dr.  Parr.  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  in  three  cases  out  of  ten 
I  can  decipher  (pretty  accurately)  my  own  handwriting,  even  a  month 
after  it  has  been  laid  aside.  Shame  on  such  fault-finding ;  study  the 
Babylonian,  the  Gufic,  the  Chinese,  the  Bengalee,  and  then  you  will — 

It  was  a  terrible  man  who  taught  me  to  write,  or  made  the  attempt. 
He  set  me  near  fourscore  copies  before  he  suffered  me  to  join  any  two 
letters.  *  All  that  I  had  created  before  were  natural  celibates,  unfit  for 
wedlock. 

It  had  become  rather  bad  as  early  as  1841,  if  the  following 
did  not  exaggerate  : — "  Your  good  letter  gave  me  so  much 
pleasure,  that  despite  the  hard  work  I  had,  assisted  by  my  wife, 
in  spelling  out  some  parts  of  it,  I  felt  truly  grateful  for  it.  I 
reflected  that  the  gods  give  us  no  good  thing  without  labor, 
and  if,  after  digging  through  the  hieroglyphics,  I  found  a  treasure, 
I  had  no  right  to  complain.'^  And  here,  too,  is  an  amiable  ex- 
postulation:— "  Do  you  know,"  writes  a  friend,  "  that  I  am  some- 
times puzzled  with  your  handwriting?  Not  but  that  I  am 
willing  to  break  any  shell  to  get  at  such  meat."  But  this  note 
fit)m  an  editorial  chair  is  not  so  willing  : — "  Metcalf  absolutely 
refuses  to  print  from  your  handwriting ;  it  must  be  copied,  or  he 
must  be  paid  double.''     In  this  last  case,  however,  there  is 
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reaaon  to  suppose  that  the  matter  written  was  only  too  intel- 
ligible. 

In  p;iving  the  names  of  these  books  will  you  please  to  exert  all  your 
enere:ies  to  make  them  legible,  aud  do  not  hold  it  '*  a  baseness  to  write 
fair.  In  this  respect  I  think  you  sometimes  abuse  your  privileges.  A 
man  so  ready  to  avow  his  opinions  in  speech,  ought  not  to  conceal  them 
so  cunningly  when  he  writes. 

The  &csimile  of  a  letter  which  is  inserted  in  a  later  part  of 
this  volume  for  the  sake  of  its  opinions,  shows  a  specimen  of  his 
handwriting  better  than  usual  But  what  would  a  reader  make 
of  this,  for  instance,  which  is  faithfully  copied  &om  a  manuscript 
sermon,  save  the  disintegrated  letters. 

I  wuld.  hae.  SeL  Inst.  &  fr.  tht.  I  would  not  take  a  min.  with  a 
Book-Eel.,  bt.  a  P.  of  Ht.  &  Life,  nt.  a  Pt.  who  thinks  man  a  little 
weak  Dl.  by  Nt.  &  Qod  a  gt.  sg.  one  by  will,  bt.  a  Man  who  kn.  th. 
Inf.  Gd.  by  Ht. 

Which  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

I  would  have  religious  instruction,  and  for  that  I  would  not  take  a 
minister  with  a  book-religion,  but  a  preacher  of  heart  and  life,  not  a 
priest  who  thinks  man  is  a  little  weak  devil  by  nature,  and  GK>d  a  great 
strong  one  by  will,  but  a  man  who  knows  the  infinite  God  by  heart. 

ffh.^  Hp8.f  Fida.f  stand  for  health,  happiness,  friends  ;  Dts. 
is  daughters;  Hty.  is  history;  12  H.  T.  is  1,200,000; 
^-^""^  in,.— :=*•  is  a  symbol  meaning  Tnore  or  leaa  than; 
=  ly  is  equally. 

Occasionally  in  his  love  of  realism  his  pen  played  with  the 
text,  and  became  pictorial. 


Why,  the  road  which  reaches  from  the  last  ^\    of  M.  to 


the 


newest  log  ^^^  in  Oregoii  is  called  after  ll  one-half  the  way, 
the  other  after  J. 

The  travelling  in  ill-ventilated  railroad-cars,  with  the  sudden 
transition  from  them  to  all  the  chances  of  winter  weather,  and 
an  hour's  lecturing  in  large  halls  closely  packed  with  people, 
exhausted  him  more  than  he  was  willing  to  confess'.  When  he 
returned  he  was  hardly  fit  for  study ;  yet  the  preparations  for 
his  elaborate  work  on  the  Development  of  Religion  went  on.  The 
composition  of  lectures,  sermons,  and  articles,  the  care  of  his 
oorrespondence,  and  the  other  taxes  to  his  fiime  and  notoriety 
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which  be  had  to  pay  in  loss  of  time,  interfered  sadly  with  bis 
labor  upon  the  book ;  but,  though  thus  constantly  suspended,  it 
was  never  abandoned  or  given  up. 

His  purpose  in  setting  about  the  composition  of  this  book  was 
to  estabb'sh  a  historical  and  philosophical  ground  for  pure 
theism,  by  marking  the  different  epochs  of  religious  development 
in  the  races  of  mankind,  so  that  the  divine  premeditation  might 
be  discovered,  following  a  'definite  plan  and  purpose  parallel  to 
that  which  appears  in  the  history  of  the  material  world.  He 
would  trace  the  logical  sequence  which  binds  together,  in  the 
continuous  creative  act  of  God,  all  the  successive  types  of  the 
religious  consciousness.  These  are  to  be  studied  in  the  ethnic, 
strata  of  mankind,  exhibiting  the  general  conformity  to  a  great 
plan  amid  specific  differences,  as  the  later  forms  absorb,  correct, 
and  amplify  the  earlier  ones.  Such  a  method  would  show  the 
old  roots  of  notions  which  still  linger  in  the  human  conscious- 
ness, the  gradual  development  of  opinions  still  in  their  maturity 
or  about  to  decline,  and  the  striving  to  approach  new  and  purer 
forms  of  belief,  in  strict  obedience  to  the  overruling  thought. 
This  would  account  for  past  phenomena,  by  laying  open  their 
laws.  Nothing  is  found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious,  and  the 
human  investigation  must  tranquilly  accept  the  divine  method, 
just  as  it  does,  in  the  highest  and  most  reverential  manner,  when 
scientific  and  historical  facts  are  determined.  There  is  nothing 
to  exempt  the  growth  of  man's  spiritual  consciousness  fix)m  an 
application  of  the  great  method  which  preserves  its  imity  amid  all 
varieties.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way  but  the  old  superstitious 
methods  themselves,  which,  like  similar  abortive  methods  in  science, 
having  failed  to  account  for  the  facts,  are  to  be  quietly  set  aside, 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  in  the  highest  interests  of  mankind. 
If  some  points  in  the  growth  of  the  religious  consciousness  can 
be  fixed  beyond  dispute,  so  much  is  contributed  towards  the  true 
method  and  the  deduction  of  a  law  of  development ;  and  such  a 
law,  once  clearly  established,  will  lead  men,  between  materialism 
and  superstition  on  the  one  side  and  idealism  on  the  other, 
towards  a  ground  of  certitude.  The  points  which  are  essential  for 
framing  such  a  deduction  are  to  be  gathered  firom  an  examina- 
tion of  the  leading  races  of  the  past,  what  they  thought^  did, 
and  believed ;  and  also,  from  an  examination  of  the  races  of  the 
present  day,  what  are  the  invariable  facta  of  their  mental  and 
spiritual  organization. 
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What  purpose  could  be  more  reb'gious  than  this^  or  pervaded 
with  a  truer  deference  for  the  welftire  of  man  ?  Though  his 
work  remains  unfinished,  and  might  have  been  imperfectly  prose- 
cuted, it  was  beneficent^  both  religiously  conceived  and  laboriously 
carried  on,  with  all  the  instincts  of  a  scholar  and  of  a  lover  of 
men.  The  idea  remains,  bone  of  the  bone  and  flesh  of  the  flesh  , 
of  the  great  theory  of  scientific  development  to  which  this  epoch 
has  obtained  a  clue.  Many  books  and  tentative  speculations, 
much  painstaking  gathering  of  facts  and  cautious  classification, 
must  yet  precede  the  deduction  of  a  law  that  shall  safely  express 
in  human  language  the  invisible  thought  to  which  the  golden 
links  of  life  are  hung.  But  the  end  is  sure :  knowledge  will 
slowly  set  aside  tradition,  ignorance,  and  bigotry.  The  intellect 
and  piety  of  man  will  engage  in  a  continuous  act  of  worship^ 
learning  to  recognize  everywhere  the  laws  of  God. 

Astronomv  destroys  the  doctrine  of  a  local  heaven,  and  restores  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  omnipresence  to  its  proper  place,  and  pronounces 
judgment  on  the  Jenuitigkeit  *  of  the  angels. 

Geology  destroys  the  whim  of  a  six-days'  creation  and  of  a  local 
hell. 

Biology  makes  death  natural,  not  penal. 

Anthropology  denies  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  or, 
at  least,  makes  it  doubtful,  as  well  as  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
primitive  state. 

Biblical  criticism  shows  that  inspiration  is  not  limited  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament,  and  not  infallible  there. 

Psychology  explains  visions,  ecstacies,  &c.,  as  not  miraculous 
'   Comparative  reli^on  shows  that  Christianity  is  one  among  many 
forms ;  that  inspiration,  revelation,  holv  scriptures  are  not  confined  to 
any  one  religion.    All  reach  their  highest  &nn  in  Christianity ;  and 
they  are  not,  as  some  fancy,  caricatures  of  religion. 

The  manuscript  of  Mr.  Parker's  work,  so  far  as  completed,  is 
contained  in  about  270  pages  of  a  blank  book.  Elsewhere, 
notes  and  lists  of  books,  meant  for  use  in  difierent  chapters,  are 
scattered ;  but  there  is  no  formal  treatment  of  the  subject  except 
in  tht)se  pages.  And  it  is  plain  that  they  have  not  assumed  the 
final  form  which  he  intended  should  precede  publication.  A  few 
selections  are  given  here,  just  in  their  present  condition ;  and, 
firsts  a  careful  premeditation  of  the  whole  ground  of  the  work, 
which  he  calls  a  *'  provisional  scheme.''  It  is  strictly  followed 
by  him  as  fiur  as  the  composition  extends : — 

*  Fon-ddednaB ;  OTJitoPoe  in  a  place  distiiiot  from  and  beyond  the  Tiaible  nniTene. 
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Book  I. — Of  Beligion  and  the  Evidence. 
Chap.  I.  Nature  of  Beligion  and  the  Fonn  of  the  Eridenee  thereof. 
1.  Of  Eeligion. 
.    2.  Of  Theology. 
8.  Of  Mythology. 

4.  Institutions. 

5.  Nature  of  the  Evidence  of  Beligion. 
Chap.  II.  Of  Assent  and  the  various  Forms  thereof. 

1.  Of  Possibility. 

2.  Of  Credibility. 
8.  Of  Probability. 
4.  Of  Certainty. 

Chap.  m.  Of  Degrees  of  Assent  denumded  in  different  Depart- 
ments of  Thought. 

Chap.  lY.  Of  Ideas  as  distinguished  according  to  their  Modes  of 
Acquisition. 

1.  Ideas  of  Perception. 

2.  Ideas  of  Intuinon. 

8.  Ideas  of  Demonstration. 
4.  Of  Testimony. 
Chap.  Y.  Of  Ideas  distinguished  as  Necessary  or  Contingent. 

1.  Of  Ideas  of  Necessity. 

2.  Of  Ideas  of  Contingency. 

Chap.  YI.  Of  some  important  Facts  of  the  Beligious  Conscious- 
ness. 

1.  Modes  of  Studying  Beligious  Consciousness. 

2.  Periods  of  the  Development  thereof. 
(1).  Period  of  Yague  Feeling,  anterior  to  Fetichism 
"'**''    Period  of  Definite  Feeling,  anterior  to  Fetichism. 

Period  of  Distinct  Idea  of  Gk>d  as  Influent. 
Period  of  Distinct  Idea  of  God  as  Ghod. 
Chap.  yil.  Of  the  Things  to  be  Considered  in  the  Evidence  of 
Beligion. 

1.  Of  the  Three  Things  to  be  Demonstrated. 

2.  Nature-and  Form  of  Proof. 
(I).  Of  the  Beligious  Consciousness  in  Man. 
(2).  Of  the  Existence  and  Character  of  Otoi;  and  of 

His  Belation  to  Mankind. 
(8).  Of  the  Beligious  Duties  of  Mau. 
Chap.  YHI.  Of  the  Function  of  Beligion  in  Human  Development. 

Book  II. — Of  the  Development  of  Beligion  in  the  Caucasian^  Bace 
into  various  National  Forms,  to  the  Time  of  Christ. 
Chap.  I.  Introductory  Statement  of  the  Question. 
Chap.  II.  Development  of  Beligion  in  iEgypt,  or  iEgyptian  Na- 
tional Form  of  Beligion. 
Chap.  IIL  National  Form  of  Beligion  in  India.    . 
Chap.  lY.  National  Form  of  Beligion  in  Persia. 
Chap.  Y.  Of  the  Shemites  in  general. 
Chap.  YI.  Heathen,  or  Non-Jacobic  Semitic  Nations. 
Chap.  YIL  Heathen,  or  Non-Jaoobic  Hebrews. 
Chap.  Ym.  heathen  or  Non- Jacobio  Greeks  (Hellenes.) 
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Chap.  IX.  Heathen  or  Non- Jacohic  Bomans. 

Chap.  X.  The  Unioa  cf  Oriental  and  Greek  Philosophy. 

Chap.  XL  Teutons  and  Kelts. 

Book  III. — The  Moral  and  Seligious  Condition  of  Mankind  at  the 
Birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Chap.  I.  Effect  of  Borne  in  'Gathering  into  a  Unity  the  Diverse . 

Nationalities. 
Chap.  n.  Popular  Consciousness  of  the  Educated  in  Beligion,  and 

its  Ideal  Eifect'on  Morals  and  the  Public  Life. 
Chap.  in.  Belation  of  Woman  to  Man. 

1.  Hebrew;   2.  Classic;   3.  Barbarous,     German,    &c 

(Domestic.) 
Chap.  IV.  Belation  of  Bich  and  Poor,  Slaves,  &c.  (Social,) 
Chap.  V.  Belation  of  Government  and  People  (F^itical). 
Chap.  VI.  Belation  of  State  and  Mankind  (Kosmic). 

Book  IV. — Chap.  I.  Generic  Agreement  of  Christianity  and  other 

Forms  of  Keligion.  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospel 

of  Matthew.  (Other  New  Testament  Developments  in  Book  V.) 

Chap.  II.   Specific  Difference  between  Christianity  and    other 

Forms  of  Beligion. 

1.  Anthropological :— 1.  Intemality  (Sentiment) 

2.  Free  Spirit  (Individuality). 

3.  Ethical  Character. 

2.  Theological — Character  of  Otod. 

1.  Belation  to  Nature. 

2.  Belation  to  Man  (Devil,  Hell). 

8.  Critical — Judgment  appbed  to  Ideas  of  Christianity. 

Book  V. — Historical  Development  of  Christianitnr. 

1.  As  a  Beligion,  Speculative  and  Philosophical. 

2.  In  Practice,  Ethical,  Ac. 

Part  I.  As  a  Beligion.  Four  Periods :  1.  Preponderance  of 
the  Hebrew  Element :  Ebionites,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Apoca- 
lypse, Jewish  Christians  in  general. 

2.  Preponderance  of  the  Greek  Elemen:  Philosophy,  Paul, 
the  Subtleties,  show  the  Value  of  the  Dogmatic  Disputes. 

3.  Prenonderapce  of  the  Boman  Element :  Practice,  Be- 
Bults  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

4.  Preponderance  of  the  Germanic  Element :  Individual- 
ism, Protestantism. 

Notice  the  two  forces :  one  tending  to  Unity  of  Action 

(Orthodoxy) ,  Monarchy,  Ac.    The  other  to  Variety  of  Action 

(Heresv),  Episcopacy,  whitfh  is  Aristocratic ;  Presbyterian, 

which  IS  Bepublican ;  Congregational,  which  is  Democratic. 

Notice  also :  1.  Piety,  Personal  Beligion. 

'2.  Theology. 

8.  Literature  (Theologico-BeligiouB). 
Fisrt  IL  As  a  Practice. 

1.  Individual  Life  and  Character  (the  Individual), 

2.  Domestic  Life  and  Character  (the  Family). 
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8.  Civil  Life  and  Character  (the  State). 

(Effect  on  Law,  Civil  Law,  Law  of  Nations.) 
4.  Mundane  Life  and  Character  (the  World). 

Book  YI.  Problems  yet  to  be  Solved  in  the  Beligion  of  Mankinds 
Fart  I.  Philosophical  Desiderata. 
Part  n.  Practical  Desiderata. 

1.  In  the  Individual ;  2.  Family ;  3.  Society  ;  4.  State ; 
5.  Bace.  A  Criticism :  1.  Of  the  History  of  Mankind  hitherto ; 
2.  Of  its  Condition  now  ;  8.  Of  its  Ideas;  4.  Desiderata,  under 
heads  from  1  to  5. 

After  laying  open  the  four  kinds  of  proof  or  argument  by 
which  the  existence  of  God  is  commonly  shown — the  cosmolo- 
gical,  teleological,  ontological,  and  psychological — he  proceeds^ 
assuming  some  conclusions  previously  made  out : — 

All  these  various  arguments  are  attempts  of  mankind  to  legitimate 
by  the  intellect  what  is  given  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  what 
seems  to  me  is  not  attainable  by  any  of  the  modes  enumerated. 
Beasoning,  I  think,  will  never  furnish  us  with  the  idea  of  Gk>d,  which 
is  a  datum  of  spontaneous  consciousness,  any  more  than  with  the  idea 
of  cause  in  itself.  But  starting  with  the  notion  of  God,  distinguishing 
it  from  other  notions,  developing  it  by  the  ^  priori  law  of  intuition, 
analysing  the  facts  of  intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral,  affectional,  and 
religious  consciousness,  till  we  separate  the  infinite  element  from  all 
the  finite,  uniting  all  this  together  by  an  act  of  synthesis  with  the  One 
Whole  Being  who  is  given  spontaneously  by  our  nature,  we  then  find 
that  philosophy  and  nature  agree :  we  have  an  idea  of  God  which  fulfils 
the  conditions  of  the  mind,  conscience,  heart,  soul,  taken  in  their 
separate  activity,  and  also  the  conditions  of  human  nature  taken  in  its 
whole  action.  Thus  we  have  an  idea  of  God  clear  and  consistent, 
adequate  to  represent  the  first  spiritual  emotions  of  God  with  which 
we  set  out.  But  all  that  this  process  of  thought,  of  analysis,  of  con- 
sciousness, and  synthesis  of  ultimate  facts  thereof  has  done,  is  to  legiti- 
mate before  the  mind  the  consciousness  of  God,  which  comes  spon- 
taneously, and  is  a  part  of  nature.  All  this  process  of  demonstration 
makes  me  no  more  Certain  of  the  existence  oi  God  than  at  first,  as  all 
the  demonstration  of  my  own  existence,  or  of  the  existence  of  the 
world,  would  make  me  no  more  certain  of  either  than  I  was  at  first. 
It  only  legitimates,  by  analysis  and  synthesis,  what  I  knew  before 
either.  It  only  brings  to  a  distinct  consciousness  what  I  held  in 
solution  therein. 

Starting  thus  with  the  notion  of  God  as  a  fact  of  consciousness  in- 
tuitively known,  examining  it,  'and  developing  it  to  its  proper  con- 
clusion, I  then  see  that  the  existence  of  Gtoa  is  a  fact  of  necessity,  not 
merely  actual,  but  uncontingent  and  necessary,  as  the  h  priori  cause  of 
all  thmgs,  and  the  reason  thereof  not  less.  If  any  finite  thins  exists, 
say  myself,  then  by  the  laws  of  my  own  nature  I  am  forced  to  the 
infinite  existence  implied  therein,  and  as  certain  of  that  as  of  m^  own 
existence.  Hie  only  thing  I  take  for  granted  in  the  matter  is  the 
vahdity  of  my  own  faculties. 
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Let  U8  examine  the  nature  of  G-od,  thus  authenticated,  more  care- 
fully. I  lay  off  all  that  is  limited  and  conditioned,  and  separate  the 
idea  of  God  from  the  conceptions  added  to  it.  Thus,  I  eliminate  all 
that  is  idiosyncratic  or  peculiar  to  myself,  all  that  is  sectarian  and  of 
my  own  party,  all  that  is  national  of  my  tribe,  secular  of  my  age. 
Thus  removing  the  idols  of  my  own  den,  of  my  family  den,  of  the  tribe, 
the  age,  there  is  left  the  idea  of  God  the  Infinite.  It  is  not  Jehovah, 
who  is  Hebrew ;  nor  Baal,  who  is  IVrian ;  nor  Odin,  Zeus,  or  Jove, 
who  have  the  generic  peculiarities  of  the  Caucasian  race,  the  form  of 
the  successive  ages  which  gave  birth  to  such  conceptions,  and  the 
national  form  and  colouring  of  the  Jew  or  the  Canaanite,  of  Scandinavia, 
Greece,  or  !Bome.  It  is  not  the  Allah  of  the  Mahomedan,  nor  the 
Triune  Deity  of  the  Christians,  that  I  seek,  but  Gt>d  Himself— GK>dy 
blank  and  bare,  unclothed  by  human  conditions — the  idea  of  God,  a 
primitive  fact  of  nature,  separated  from  the  dust  of  human  conscious- 
ness. This  is  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  not  conceived  as  a  manifold, 
but  a  unit ;  and  I  call  it  a  Being,  the  Absolute  Being.  Then  I  exa- 
mine it  in  the  light  of  all  my  several  faculties,  and  I  find  God  is  the 
perfection  of  existence,  self,  being,  the  cause  uncaused ;  the  perfection 
of  power,  all-mightiness,  of  will,  self-determining ;  the  condition  of  all 
things,  but  conditioned  by  none ;  autonomic,  with  absolute  freedom ; 
with  the  perfection  of  mind,  all-knowinguess,  not  reasoning,  inducing, 
deducing,  imagining,  remembering,  &c.,  but  knowing  without  process, 
regardless  of  our  categories  and  modes  of  conception ;  but  knowing  in 
forms  to  me  unknown  ;  the  perfection  of  conscience,  all-righteousness, 
all-goodness,  goodness  unconditioned  by  motive,  as  hope,  or  fear,  or 
selflove ;  the  perfection*  of  afieotion,  infinite  love,  not  limited  by  the 
character  of  the  object,  or  with  limited  affection,  which  needs  reciprocal 
influence,  and  is  raised  or  let  down  by  the  character  of  the  object  of 
love,  but  loving,  irrespective  thereof,  maid  aud  man,  saint  and  sinner ; 
the  perfection  of  soul,  perfect  holiness,  fidelity  to  self;  therefore  as 
wise  as  powerful,  as  good  as  wise,  as  just  as  good,  as  lovely  as  just, 
as  holy  as  beautiful.  I  call  this  the  Supreme  Being.  Looked  at  from 
various  points  of  view,  and  named  from  specialities  of  representation, 
it  is  now  infinite  power,  now  infinite  mind,  reason,  and  understanding, 
now  infinite  beauty,  then  infinite  good,  then  infinite  love,  then  infinite 
holiness.  I  unite  all — being  and  the  modes  thereof — and  name  it 
God. 

While  I  attribute  these  qualities,  I  of  course  conceive  of  God  as 
immanent  in  all  of  the  modes  into  which  I  divided  existence — matter 
and  spirit,  but  as  infinite.  I  do  not  put  a  limit  there.  God  is  trans- 
cendant ;  and  as  there  are  qualities  in  a  rose,  which  the  slug  who  eats 
it  knows  not,  but  I  know ;  so  doubtless  there  are  other  qualities  in 
God  which  far  transcend  all  I  can  know  thereof  as  yet.  The  dog 
that  runs  at  my  side,  the  fly  that  buzzes  about  my  temples,  know  very 
little  of  me,  of  mv  nature,  purposes,  aims  in  life,  notions  and  conscious- 
ness in  general,  but  yet  I  doubt  not  comes  nearer  td  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  me  than  I  of  God.  Suppose  that  fl^  to  plan  about  me, 
as  most  men  about  God,  then  He  must  conceive  of  me  with  the 
enlarged  attributes  of  a  fly,  and  put  His  tnuscous  limitations  upon  me ; 
He  may  say  thei^e  is  a  certain  museulity  in  man — a  fiyinen,  1  dare 
not  attribute  personality  to  God,  lest  I  invest  the  Deity  with  the 
limitations  of  my  own,  ending  in  anthropomorphism ;  nor  impersonality, 
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lest  I  thus  afl&z  the  limitatioiui  of  mere  matter,  and  abut  in  Hjlism 
or  in  FantheiBm.  Yet  infinite  Belf-consciousness  must  belong  to  Gbd, 
only  I  can  have  no  adequate  conception  of  any  consciousness  but  my 
own ;  so  I  know  thus  that  I  cannot  know  the  mode  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  God.  The  consciousness  that  I  ascribe  to  God  must  be  as 
alien  and  as  unlike  as  the  bear  of  the  strolling  bear-tamers  is  to  the 
constellation  called  the  Bear  in  heaven.* 

In  use,  as  symbol  of  the  reverence  of  men,  all  nations  speak  of  Qod 
in  their  highest  forms  of  speech,  and,  considering  the  bi-sexual  animals 
above  the  unisexual,  and  then  the  masculine  as  more  dignified*  than 
the  feminine,  call  Gk>d  He,  not  It,  nor  She.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
depart  from  common  language  while  we  know  its  use,  though  some  of 
the  attributes  of  God  find  a  better  symbol  in  woman  than  in  man. 

Follow  out  the  idea  of  God  this  gives,  and,  thus  distinguished  and 
declared,  let  us  see  the  relation  He  must  sustain  to  the  world.  As  the 
Infinite,  He  corresponds  to  infinite  perfection  in  each  of  the  forms  we 
can  understand.  He  is  the  infinite  cause  and  reason,  the  infinite  de-. 
signer,  making  aU  things  with  his  own  aim  and  purpose ;  the  infinite 
law-giver,  cause,  reason,  and  designer  of  the  modes  of  action  in  the 
universe,  of  matter  and  of  spirit ;  the  infinite  befriender,  that  loves 
,  all — the  infinite  father.  He  must  be  the  infinite  providence — a  provi- 
dence that  is  universal,  so  special  and  general  both.  He  must  be  in- 
finitely present  everywhere,  immanent  in  space ;  every  Now  also  per- 
vading, and  eternal  in  time.  Space  and  time— nay,  immensity  and 
etermtv,  may  then  poetically  be  called  the  temporal  and  local  extension 
of  God — the  ultimate  cause  of  all  things,  the  ultimate  condition  of 
all,  the  law  of  all,  the  befriender  and  the  provider  of  all. 

In  Book  II.  ''  Of  the  Ante-Cbristiau  Modes  of  Religion/'  let  us 
take  the  introductory  chapter,  "  Statement  of  the  Question  :'" — 

As  religion  has  its  ground  in  the  imperishable  nature  of  man,  and  its 
support  in  the  continual  activity  of  God,  both  directly  in  the  Holy 
S{)irit  and  mediately  through  nature,  so  religion  is  a  fact  of  human  con- 
sciousness, inseparable  from  human  nature,  and  appearing  at  all  periods 
of  man's  history.  It  is  a  constant  force,  with  a  variable  quantity,  in 
human  history.  But  the  phenomena  of  its  development  must  depend 
on  the  general  development  of  mankind.  The  actual  manifestation  of 
religion,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  all  the  culture  of  the  people,  audits 
index  and  test.  Nothing  is  done  per  solium  in  human  history  more  than 
in  material  nature.  Mount  "Washington  does  not  rise  sheer  up  from  the 
sea,  with  perpendicular  sides  seven  thousand  feet  high ;  there  is  an  up- 
ward slope  all  the  way,  though  irregular,  from  the  sea  to  the  mountain, 
else  the  ascent  were  impossible,  except  to  the  eagle.  Poets  like  Milton 
and  Goethe,  men  of  science  like  Achard  and  Newton,  do  not  spring  up 
among  the  Mandans  or  the  Lestrygonians.  I(  we  bring  together  two 
extremes  of  religion,  the  religion  of  the  Bushmen  and  of  a  rational 
Christian  or  philosophical  Deist,  at  this  day,  the  two  seem  unlike  and 
irreconcilable.  All  the  difference  of  civilization  appears  in  the  reli- 
gions thus  wide  asunder.  But  supply  all  the  intermediate  links,  and 
the  transition  is  not  abrupt.    The  history  diips  all  the  way  from  the 

•  ThiB  illiutxation  is  Spinoia  i. 
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rude  natural  representations  of  the  Bushmen  to  the  free  spiritual  reli- 
gion of  the  Christian.  The  difference  between  the  Bushmen  and  the 
Christian  is  not  of  nature,  but  of  development.  This  will  appear  in 
the  modes  of  religion. 

Erom  the  beginning  of  human  history  there  has  been  a  gradual 
develoj>ment  of  man's  spirit,  of  his  soul  as  well  as  mind;  and,  as 
the  result,  a  gradual  dev^opment  of  relig^ion.  This  appears  theoreti- 
odtj  in  his  idea  of  God,  of  man,  of  their  relations ;  and  practicaUj 
in  the  literature,  ritual,  art,  manners,  laws,  institutions,  government, 
ethics,  and  daily  life.  These  are  the  moments  which  frame  the  religious 
history  of  mankind ;  all  modes  of  religion  agree  in  this,  that  they  are 
religious ;  they  differ  iubstantiaUy  on  account  of  the  different  degrees 
of  culture  of  the  nation,  and  so  represent  degrees  of  religion ;  and 
they  differ ybrmo/^y  in  this  that  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  nation,  or  of 
its  great  men,  appears  therein.  To  understuid  the  religious  history  of 
mankind,  we  must  study  these  various  forms  of  religion,  as  to  know 
the  reli<;ion  of  a  man  we  must  know  the  phases  which  religion  has 
assumed  in  his  consciousness.  No  one  must  be  neglected.  To  undeiv 
stand  any  one  phase  thereof,  we  must  see  it  in  its  relation  to  the  whole. 
Especially  is  this  so  with  the  later  modes  of  religion,  e.^,  with  Chris* 
tianity.  That  cannot  be  understood  except  in  its  relation  with  other 
forms  of  religion  before  Christ.  We  must  understand  the  religious 
history  of  mankind  before  that  time,  and  the  religious  condition 
thereof  at  that  time,  the  highest,  as  the  result  of  all  the*  natuhd 
thinking  of  the  human  race.  Plato  and  Aristotle  helped  Kant  and 
He^el,  and  Thales  of  Miletus  was  the  forerunner  or  ScheUing  of 
Benin. 

As  the  jj^resent  inquiry  must  heeds  be  brief,  I  shall  neglect  the 
nations  which  had  little  or  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  nations  then 
ruling  the  world.  Thus,  the  nations  then  savage  or  barbarous  may.  be 
left  out  of  the  account. 

Hum^a  ante  oculos  pede  quum  vita  jaceret 

In  terris,  obpressa  gravi  sud  religione ; 

QusB  caput  a  coeli  regionibus  obtendebat 

Horribifi  super  adspectu  mortalibus  instans.* 

Mankind  was  separated  into  various  nations,  divided  by  geographical 
obstructions  from  one  another,  and  developing  their  idiosyncracies, 
separated  also  by  governments,  names,  languages,  &c.  lliey  thus 
developed  their  own  peculiar  national  character  in  all  directions.  Each 
had  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  religion,  which  often  purposely  separated 
it  from  other  nations.  All  of  these  religions  had  something  general — 
of  mankind  (souls  of  religion),  as  well  as  special,  of  their  nationality 
(forms  thereof),  and  this  was  its  contribution  to  the  sum  of  the  religion 
of  the  world.  When  the  separation  was  removed  by  a  transient  war,, 
or  a  lasting  peace,  and  a  rorm  was  found  free  enough,  the  several 
nationalities  nught  all  be  moulded  into  one.  There  is  no  more  that 
is  arbitrary  in  the  religious  development  of  mankind,  than  in  the 
scientific  or  political  development  thereof. 

Each  nation  has  a  form  of  religion  which  accords  with  its  genius  and 
progress,   and  represents  the  sum-total  of  its  actual  ideas  of  right, 

*  Lneretiii^  L  0S. 
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good,  the  beautiful,  &c.  So  all  the  forms  of  religion,  like  the  ebuses 
with  their  lessons  in  a  school,  are  to  be  taken  as  momenta  in  the  reli- 
gious progress  of  mankind.  Idolatry  is  one  form  of  religion,  and  as 
much  belonging  to  the  need  of  human  history  when  it  came,  as  rude 
attempts  of  a  child  to  walk  are  indispensable.  Each  form  of  religion 
is  to  be  tried  by  its  relation  to  the  nation  at  the  time  ;  andever^  form 
once  grew  out  of  the  actual  life  of  some  one,  even  such  doctnnes  as 
that  of  the  depravity  of  man,  and,  of  course,  of  God,  and  the  fordi  of 
human  sacrifice ;  and  also  by  its' relation  to  the  absolute  religion.  Each 
is  an  attempt  to  get  towards  it  and  to  it.  All  these  lines  of  human 
religion  do  tend  to  that  central  point,  as  the  stumblings  of  the  child  to 
walking,  as  the  abortive  theories  of  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus  to  the  true 
astronomy :  •  a  mistake  in  religion  (doctrinal  or  practical)  is  not  there- 
fore capricious. 

In  science  and  religion  much  is  done  by  a  few  great  men,  who  give 
their  names  to  discoveries  or  to  systems,  but  they  do  little  in  compa- 
rison with  wbt  is  done  by  the .  race  of  ordinary  men,  though  the 
ordinary  men  are  forgot  in  the  Scku  of  the  great  men.  Qreat  origi- 
nators of  ideas  in  politics,  like  Jefferson,  or  great  executive  men  like 
Cromwell  and  Napioleon,  do  much,  yet  very  little  compared  to  the 
work  of  the  nation.  So  in  science,  how  little  did  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
compared  with  the  work  before  them !  The  mere  man  of  genius  tells 
the  work  of  his  older  and  his  younger  brothers.  Beligious  progress 
did  not  begin  with  Moses,  and  end  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There 
had  been  much  done  in  religion  before  ever  Moses  was  possible ;  and 
since  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  development  has  gone  on  intrinsically  and 
extrinsically  with  more  rapidity  than  before.  The  advance  since  Jesus 
is  greater  than  what  he  himself  made.  But  now  as  the  scientific 
achievements  of  maukiod  do  not  represent  all  the  facts  of  the  universe, 
no.  more  does  the  religious  thought  of  mankind  represent  all  the 
religion  which  mankind  has  tn  jwsse.  The  beginnings  of  religion  were 
small ;  we  creep  before  we  walk,  we  put  out  our  hands  and  feet  before 
we  could  crawl,  and  spread  wide  our  fingers,  and  stared  at  the  world 
with  great  eyes,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it.  In  religion  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  creeping  before  there  was  any  walking  at  all,  and 
the  creeping  was  as  natural  at  first  as  the  walking  afterwards.  What 
is  once  gained  by  mankind  is  gained  forever ;  for  there  is  this  noticeable, 
— that  man  loves  truth  and  the  right,  in  all  forms  thereof — ^will  be 
satisfied  permanently  with  nothing  else,  but  will  discard  all  things  for 
this,  and,  getting  it  once,  will  never  let  it  go.  Therefore,  if  any  form  of 
religion  contain  good  and  evil — as  all  do — it  will  not  disappear  and  perish 
before  any  new  &rm,  until  all  the  good  of  the  old  is  taken  up  by  the  new. 

Christianity  is  one  form  of  religion  amongst  many.  It  was  dependent 
on  the  Jewish  forms  of  religion  in  many  ways — much  of  the  ^od  and 
much  of  the  evil  now  current  under  that  name  were  mixed  with  forms 
of  religion  before  Christ.  It  can  only  be  understood  when  taken  as  one 
step  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind.  But  in  a  brief  sketch  like 
this  I  shall  neglect  the  forms  of  religion  which  had  little  influence  on 
the  people  of  the  world  since  become  Christian,  and  which  had  no  great 
influence  in  the  development  of  Christianity  itself.  Thus,  the  religion  of 
the  savage  maybe  left  out  of  the  account,  also  the  religiqn  of  the  Chinese. 
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All  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  Christ  had  their  formal 
religion — they  all  agreed  in  several  things :  in  a  belief  in  the.  exist- 
ence of  a  G-od,  of  a  religious  nature  in  man  that  had  need  of  religion, 
and  has  communication  with  Qod.  These  are  two  great  facts  on  which 
religion  rests— deny  either,  and  religion  is  not  possible.  They  agreed 
in  a  third  thing :  the  immortality  ot  the  human  spirit.  These  are  the 
three  greatest  facts  in  religious  consciousness  at  tnis  day.  Individuals 
doubt  or  deny  all  these,  but  nations  never.  Such  as  deny  the  existence 
of  the  material  world,  are  more  numerous  than  these  exceptional 
deniers.  But  these  three  are  a  part  of  the  primal  revelation  made  by 
the  nature  of  man,  and  therefore  to  every  man  in  the  world ;  ft  sponta- 
neous revelation,  made  of  Qod  and  by  God,  but  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  in  conformi^  with  the  laws  thereof. 

These  three  things  are  taken  for  granted  in  all  formal  religion  then, 
and  are  three  points  of  agreement  among  all  men.  But  they  differed 
in  the  character  they  ascribed  to  God,  and  therefore  in  the  idea  of  his 
relation  to  man,  and  accordingly  in  the  doctrines  whicli  religion  de- 
manded, the  hopes  which  it  allowed.  They  differed  as  to  the  nature  of 
God  and  of  man,  and  the  form  of  immortal  life.  The  degree  of  their 
revelation,  and  so  of  religion,  and  the  forms  thereof,  differed  with  the 
cultivated  and  with  the  natural  genius  of  different  people.  Nations 
differed  also  in  the  prominence  they  gave  to  the  religious  nature  of  man, 
some  making  it  of  great  account,  and  others  of  little,  as  they  had  much 
or  little  organic  tendency  to  religion. 

Let  me  look  at  the  forms  of  religion,  taking  them  in  their  chronolo* 
gical  order,  limitinp:  myself  to  the  Caucasian  race. 

The  Form  op  Relioioit  in  ^gtpt. — In  the  present  state  of  in- 
quiry  relative  to  -Slgypt,  it  is  not  easy,  or  possible,  for  one  who  has  no 
access  to  the  monuments,  to  make  out  or  detail  the  religious  facts  of 
consciousness  of  the  ^Egyptians,  from  the  time  of  Menes  to  that  of  the 
Ptolemies.  It  must  take  the  labor  of  some  centuries,  perhaps,  before 
this  can  be  done.  Still,  the  chief  facts  of  religious  consciousness  in  that 
time  may  be  gleaned  from  what  is  known  (from  the  monuments)  to  the 
learned  world.  Beyond  that,  all  must  be  considered  as  provisional,  and 
respecting  what  is  now  known,  the  works  of  Lepsius  and  Bunsen  will 
furnish  much  information  not  now  accessible  to  the  public. 

In  regard  to  antiquity,  ^gypt  surpasses  all  known  nations.  Her 
civilization  goes  bacK  beyond  the  rudest  traditions  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  (Von  Bohlen,  in  his  "  Alte  Indien,  mit 
Biicksicht  auf  ^gypten,  1830-31,'*  thought  Egyptian  civilization  de- 
rived from  India,  but  retracted  the  opinion — Lepsius,  "  Die  Chronologic 
der  -^gyptier.  Einleit.  u.  erster  Theil.  Kritik  der  Quellen,"  Berlin, 
1849,  4to,  p.  3.)  Greek  and  Eoman  history  furnishes  us  no  facts 
before  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  B.C.,  while  -Sgvptian  history  fur- 
nishes us  with  rigorously  historical  facts,  and  JSgyptian  chronology 
with  accurate  dates,  years,  months,  and  days— from  the  third  and  fourth 
thousand  years  B.C.  (Lepsius,  1.  c.  p.  1.)  In  the  time  of  Menes,  the 
first  king  of  the  whole  of  ^gypt  (say  3500-4000  B.C.,  though  Manetho's 
system  would  place  him  5702  B.C.,  apud  Mttller,  II.  600),  hieroglyphic 
writings  had  been  long  devised,  were  established,  and  in  extensive  use. 
There  was  a  library,  fourteenth  century  B.C.,  established  in  a  temple  by 
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OsymandiaB  (BAiDses  Miamun)  ;  we  have  still  papyri  from  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  B.C.  (Lepsius,  p.  86-39.)  The  iEgyptians  had  a 
calendar  of  865  days,  established  3282  B.C.,  and  reformea  it  in  2782 
B.C.  (Lepsius,  p.  211  9q,,  p.  220;  216  9qq.)  Note:  It  is  curious  that 
the  Asiatic  and  European  nations  agree  so  nearly  in  their  early  historic 
facts ;  the  Chinese  place  their  Jao  (yau)  about  2800  B.C. ;  the  Chronides 
of  Cashmir,  their  nrst  king,  Govada,  2448  ;  the  Babylonians,  the  termi- 
nation of  their  great  cyclic  period  about  2400,  and  their  Flood  about 
2500 ;  and  the  Hebrews  their  Deluge  at  the  same  time ;  while  Manetho, 
following  authentic  documents,  places  Menes  about  1500  years  earlier 
(4000  B.C.),  and  then  makes  him  found  a  new  kingdom  by  a  division  of 
an  older  one  (Lepsius,  p.  24).  The  ^Egyptian  claims  to  antiquity  are 
supported  by  monumental  evidence,  while  those  of  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean nations  are  not.     (Lepsius,  p.  28.). 

iBgypt  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  high  civilization  1000  or  2000 
years  before  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  Flood,  (^gypt,  "  the  young  lion 
of  the  nations."  See  the  chronological  systems  about  Mgyptt  vis. 
Manetho  in  Syncellus;  also  in  Miillerus,  "  Fragmenta.  Histor.  Ghrscor., 
Parisiis,  1848,**  Tom.  II.,  p.  510;  Muller's  "Frag.  Chron,"  appended 
to  Herodotus,  Didot's  ed.,  Paris,  1844.  Eusebius, ''  Aucher."  I.  p.  199, 
8vo. ;  see,  too,  the  older  edition,  Opp.  Lat.  (Fol.)  Julius  Afric. 
Chronicon,  in  Eouth,  Eeliqui®,"  Tom.II.,  pp.  124-192.  His  "  Epistol®," 
ilnd.  111.' sqq.  See,  too,  the  remarks  of  Lepsius  on  all  these  and  other 
subjects,  pp.  405-547;  and  Bunsen,  "JEgyptens  Stelle  in  der  Welt- 
geschichte"  (Hamb.1845),  Buch  I.  pp.  25,  304;  Pritchard,  "Analysis 
of  the  ^Egyptian  Mythology  ; "  Ideler,  "  Handbuch  der  Ghronologie.*') 

Bunsen  thinks  the  ^Egyptian  mythology  old  as  Menes  (4000  B.C.), 
and  yet  thinks  "  the  religion  of  the  ^Egyptians,  like  the  language,  has 
its  seat  in  Asia,  in  the  Armenian  Caucasian  fatherland,  and  that  the 
^Egyptians  brought  the  civilization  of  their  age  with  them  in  some  mi- 
gration, as  the  Norwegians  carried  that  of  Norway  to  Iceland  " ! 

The  chapter  proceeds  in  this  way,  with  a  great  accumulation 
of  authorities,  and  a  canvass  of  the  merits  of  some  to  whom  he 
thinks  too  much  deference  has  been  paid,  e.  g. — 

Such  writers  as  Apuleius,  lamUichuB,  Porphyry^  Philostratut,  are  of 
scarcely  any  value  here.  See  how  they  deceive  Cudworth  and 
Wilkinson.  The  Greeks  were  often  mistaken  on  the  JEgvptian 
religion.  See,  for  instance,  Sallustius  de  Diis  Mundi  (apud  Gale)  ch. 
iv. ;  Wilkinson's  second  series  of  the  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
East "  (London,  1841),  Vol.  I.  pp.  205,  229, 290,  302,  869 ;  66,  236, 
465,  ei  al,  lamblichus  was  a  philosophical  gentleman  of  leisure,  who  de- 
rived his  facts  from  his  theones,  and  his  theories  from  his  lively  fancies. 
•  ♦  *  *  «  ♦ 

It  may  seem  a  bold  generalization  to  assume  that  the  Egyptians  did 
not  believe  in  the  freedom  of  their  gods,  though  in  their  caprice ;  but 
absolute  freedom  could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  of  the  goos  in  that 
period.  The  figures  of  several  of  the  gods  indicate  this  in  their  maimed 
forms.  (See  what  Eudoxus  relates  in  Plutarch :  Isis,  §  62.  Bunsen, 
1.  490.)    Note  how  the  restless  life  of  animals  and  tiieir  certain  instinct 
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attracts  men,  and  so  they  worship.  Some  of  the  deities  were  repre- 
sented with  human  forms,  but  the  heads  of  animals.  This  indicates  an- 
advance  upon  Fetichism,  for  the  human  form  is  taken  as  the  highest 
type  of  visible  life ;  and  to  emphasize  that,  the  special  function  of  some 
animal  is  added,  and  symbolized  by  the  appropriate  animal.  Still  it  is 
a  rude  step  of  religious  development  when  an  aggregate  of  animal 
functions,  added  to  the  human,  i»  the  mode  of  approximating  man  to 
the  Divine.  (See  the  plates  in  Wilkinson,  or  Montfaucon,  Kosellini.) 
This  is  lower  than  the  Indian  mode,  whereby  this  augmentation  of 
powers  is  represented  by  multiplying  human  limbs — hands,  heads,  feetr, 
&C. — for  here  is  a  unity  in  the  quality  of  consciousness. 

Still,  the  deities  are  artistically  symbolized  by  the .  human  form  ;  the 
distinction  between  men  and  ^ods  is  completely  preserved ; '  and  it  was 
taught  that  no  god  had  ever  been  a  man,  and  no  man  a  god.  This 
is  still  below  the  Oreek  development. 

All  nations  believe  in  some  mode  of  revelation,  by  which  the  gods 
make  themselves  known  to  mortals ;  here  it  was  by  living  on  the  earth 
vrith  men,  in  the  period  before  Menes,  before  the  strictly  historical 
age.  The  manner  of  this  manifestation  of  the  deities  (of  Osiris,  e.g.) 
in  a  human  form,  without  partaking  of  human  nature,  was  probably 
not  explained  in  a  very  philosophical  style.  (Wilkinson,  I.  317,  338. 
Pint.  Isis,  §  xi.  20.)  It  seems  that  the  revelation  had  not  entirely 
ceased ;  for  though  there  was  no  need  of  the  old  revelation  in  the 
literature  and  the  deities  of  the  country,  the  Oracles  supplied  men  with 
the  new  and  living  revelation — the  gospel  for  the  day.* 

But  if  the  deities  were  not  connediea  with  any  inanimate  thing,  as 
in  Fetichism,  they  were  not  a  mere  abstraction,  as  is  the  deity  of  Pan- 
theism. They  partooj^  of  human  attributes,  if  not  of  human  nature — 
had  parents,  passions,  and  marriages,  and  children.  So  difficult  is  it 
to  rise  above  the  form  of  human  life  after  men  escape  from  those  of 
mere  matter,  the  deities  were  confounded  with  time  in  its  succession 
of  events ;  the  year,  the  month,  and  each  day  was  consecrated  to  some 
deity.     Perhaps  the  ^Egyptians  were  not  the  first  who  thus  brought 

their  gods  into  connection  with  time. 

•  ••••# 

Some  one  relates  that^gypt  is  so  full  of  creative  vigor,  that  animals 
may  be  found  in  the  process  of  becoming — half-lion,  and  the  rest  dirt, 
not  yet  formed.  The  fable  (see  how  Cowley  handles  it)  typifies  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people  :  the  spirit  jseemed  half-born,  and 
struggling  to  be  free  from  the  gross  matter  which  still  environed  man. 
Man  IS  not  before  nature — the  individual  not  before  his  kind.  Men 
can  be  divided  into  castes,  and  so  their  lot  determined  before  they  are 
bom ;  for  no  man  was  allowed  to  follow  any  calling  but  that  of  his 

*  Notwithstanding  these  partial  revelation^  it  appears  the  iBgyptians  oonsidered  the 
nature  of  Ch)d  still  a  mystery,  hidden  from  men.  Thu  appears  from  the  name  of  a  deity  who 
must  he  phMsed  at  the  head  of  their  godB—Ammon,  His  name  signifies  hidden.  (Bonsen, 
i.  437.)  This  deity  seems  originally  to  hare  been  the  son  (Ke),  and  a  fetich-god,  and 
at  length  to  hare  developed  into  the  Unknown  Gk)d,  and  to  have  been  put  before  all  forms 
of  the  known.  (But  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  reason  on  nameri;  in  Schwenk,  p.  50.) 
Platarch  was  aware  of  this,  and  tiajn  they  called  their  first  God,  who  was  obscure,  and 
the  hidden,  Amnn,  and  entreated  him  to  bMome  dear  and  manifest  to  them.  Isis  and 
Osiris.    Christians  do  the  same  now. 
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father's.    (Diod.  lib.  I.  ch.  6.  Herod.  IIL)     The  goTemment  wis  a 
despotiBin,  in  which  the  people  were  little  cared  for. 

^an  was  not  free  be/are  kit  God  (Noack  seems  mistaken  in  Ojdop. 
p.  322.  See,  too,  the  phantasies  of  Hegel,  "  Phil,  der  Beligion,  Werke,'* 
Vol.  XI.  Berlin,  1840,  pp.  435,  456)  ;  all  was  fixed  for  him  before- 
hand, and  compliance  seems  all  that  was  allowed  him.  Thus  to  the  social 
fate,  represented  by  caste,  was  added  a  divine  fate,  indicated  by  the  fixed 
and  immovable  character  of  religious  rites.  The  priests  were  the  con- 
trolling class — rich,  powerful,  and  free  from  taxation.  Even  the  king 
seems  subject  to  their  iron  rule,  but  fought  against  it.  (Hegel,  XI.  447.) 
•  ••••• 

Beligion  appears  as  ritual.  But  it  had  some  moral  power,  for  there 
was  taught  a  future  retribution,  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
The  Egyptians  believed  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Osiris  was  the 
judge  of  the  dead;  all  mortals  appear  before  him.  The  forty-two 
assessors  make  examination  of  their' actions;  they  are  registered  in 
the  volume,  and  rewarded  or  punished.  (For  the  reason  of  embalming, 
see  Baur  and  Zeller,  YIII.  285.)  But  still  the  human  spirit  is  subordi- 
nate to  matter,  and  must  pass  into  the  bodies  of  animals.  (Herod.  II. 
23,  says  all,  but  this  may  be  doubtful,  see  Pritchard,  p.  195  499.  Bunsen, 
I.  467,  501.)  The  importance  they  attached  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  may  be  measured  by  the  magnificence  of  their  tombs.  (H^el, 
XI.  436-7,  444.)  Polygamy  existed  in  all  classes  but  the  priests. 
(**  Comptes  Eendus,"  Jan.  1851,  p.  79 ;  Diod.  Sic.  I.  80,  and  references.) 

In  this  form  of  religion  there  is  a  dim  feeling  of  the  immanence  of 
the  Divine  in  nature-^not  in  all  parts  indifferently,  as  in  Fetichism,4ior 
as  a  whole  in  nature  as  a  whole,  as  in  material .  Pantheism — but 
without  the  sense  of  the  transcendance  of  deity.  Hence,  there  was  no 
separation  of  God  from  man,  and  gods  not  wholly  from  the  beasts : 
above  mere  Fetichism,  but  not  attaining  the  point  of  deification  of  men, 
though  approaching  it.  Hence,  while  Amun  seems  a  mere  nature-^ 
(?Ee:=Sun),  Osiris  is  much  like  one  of  the  man-p^ods  of  Greece,  subject 
to  the  accidents  of  human  life — birth,  momage,  death,  &c.  No 
avatar,  or  descent  of  God  into  the  human  form  ;  no  apotheosis,  or  ascent 
of  man  to  the  divine  form.  The  deity  is  still  mysterious— the  sphinx 
a  good  symbol.  (See  thereon  Hegel,  Al.  455.)  The  power  of  religion 
was  great.  This  is  attested  by  the  tombs  and  pyramids.  Yet  its 
aspect  must  have  been  that  of  awe  and  of  fear  more  than  of  love. 
(Aspects  severe  and  uglVi  "  so  high  that  they  were  dreadful," — a  great 
activity — see  all  the  architecture — an  attempt  to  write  out  this  con- 
sciousness.) The  priesthood  tended  to  make  all  immovable  in  religion, 
the  castes  in  society,  the  government  (despotism)  in  politics,  (xet  a 
a  great  life  in  this  compared  with  India.)  Mummy  the  type  of  man, 
so  swathed  about,  his  hands  and  feet  still  pinioned. 

This  is  the  way  the  uEgjrptian  chapter  eloses.  The  Chaldsean, 
Arabian,  Phoenician,  Shemite  chapters  show  the  great  extetit  of 
his  Oriental  reading  and  scholarship,  but  they  are  hardly  more 
than  a  series  of  annotations.  The  Hebrew  chapter  is  more 
finished,  so  is  that  upon  the  Greeks.     He  traces  the  development 
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of  their  oonoeption  of  Qod  through  the  poets — ^the  subordination 
of  deity  to  the  universe — ^what  was  borrowed  from  other 
nations — ogives  the  representative  principle  of  each  philosophical 
school  from  Thales  to  Plato ;  has  sections  upon  the  Epicureans, 
Stoics,  &c. ;  he  covers,  in  short-,  completely  the  whole  ground. 
The  Gi-eek  chapter  is  the  longest  of  all,  but  it  is  in  an  une<jual 
condition  of  preparation. 

Plato's  Cokceptiok  or  God. — ^In^Plato  we  have  a  distincter  state- 
ment of  God,  still  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  his  notions.  But  God 
is  one,  though  he  uses  the  (popular  form  *'  gods."  (Brandes.  II.  349, 
and  the  TinuBuSy  where  he  thmks  the  world  is  ''  a  blessed  God.")  He 
is  spirit,  and  the  universe  depends  on  him  and  originates  with  him. 
God  is  self-existent  and  absolute,  unconditioned,  all-powerful,  all-wise, 
all-just.  He  cannot  alter  or  be  changed  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 
Prayers  move  him  not,  he  is  incapable  of  wrong  (0io(  oi/Ja/ai}  oviafAvt 
a^ixo;,  X.T.X.).  He  is  absolutely  happy,  and  seeks  to  make  the  world  like 
himself,  the  effective  ultimate  cause  of  all  things.  Accordingly  he  is 
perfect  providence  of  the  little  and  the  great.  (See  his  ingenious 
answers  to  the  doubter.  Laws.  X.  903,  B.  and  D.  Ast.  VIII.  282.)  So 
justice  will  be  done  to  each,  here  or  hereafter.  (Note  his  Metem- 
psychosis, VII.  383-li.) 

This  is  Plato's  scheme  of  things. 

I.  There  is  matter — the  elements — the  raw  material  of  which  things 
are  (subsequently)  composed.  This  is  eternal,  necessary,  with  proper- 
ties of  its  own,  but  inert  and  not  susceptible  of  thought  (inteUigence, 
99Vi).    Tim.  p.  80-6,  62-3,  68.  E.  69. 

II.  A  certain  motive  power,  eternal,  necessary,  extended,  divisible, 
incorporeal,  not  sensible,  and  only  known  by  its  effects,  but  susceptible 
of  thought,  intelligence.  (Laws.  X.  895.  Tim.  37  C.  46,  D.E.  PhfiBd- 
rus,  246  CD.) 

III.  God,  eternal,  necessary,  &c.  (as  above).  To  organize  bodies 
He  makes  intelligence  penetrate  the  moving  power,  which  becomes  the 
soul  of  the  world.  This  intelligence  is  also  the  good,  and  is  the 
supreme  God — the  soul  of  the  world  participating  in  intedligence  par- 
ticipates in  God,  and  is  a  created  God ;  but  not  wholly  so,  for  the  motive 
power  is  co-eternal  with  God,  the  first  of  created  things.  By  it  Qoi 
forms  the  world,  other  gods  inferior  are  also  formed,  their  number  no 
man  can  tell ;  among  them  are  the  souls  of  the  stars.  (Tim.  38-40. 
Laws.  VII.  p.  821, 822 ;  X.  p.  848,  of  the  planets.  See  Martin^ "  Etudes 
Bur  le  Timee,"  note,  24,  27, 31,  88,  and  his  "  Memoire  sur  TOpinion 
de  Platon  sur  les  Dieux,"  in  '*  Memoires  de  T Academic  Boyale  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,"  Tom.  II.  **  Savans  Etrangeres,"  Paris, 
1847.)  These  inferior  gods  are  the  cause  of  the  irreffulsnties  of  the 
world,  God  intervenes  sometimes  to  set  things  right.  Then  there 
are  demons  (genii),  of  which  each  soul  has  one. 

Plato  is  a  monotheist;  for  he  makes  the  chief  god  creator  and 
monarch  of  the  rest.  Thus  he  makes  a  kosmos  of  gods  out  of  the 
tormer  chaos  thereof.  The  subaltern  gods  no  more  interfere  with  the 
unity  of  the  divine  operations  than  the  angels  and  saints  of  the  more 
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modem  mjtbology.  The  limitation  of  Gk>d  comes  chieflj  from  the  oo- 
eternal  matter  aud  motion. 

This  power  of  matter  and  of  motion  seems  a  dim  remnant  of  that 
Petichism  which  made  all  nature  divine.  We  may  trace  a  yet  later 
form  of  it  in  the  "plastic  nature  "  of  a  later  day.  The  dynamic  pro- 
perty which  modem  science  finds  in  matter  is  of  a  different  origin  in 
the  mind  of  men. 

About  the  punishments,  &c.,  see  the  queer  remarks  of  Nathanael 
Chumnius  in  Creutzer's  Ed.  Plotinus  (Oxon.,  1835),  11.,  1428,  el  ai. 
See,  too,  the  remarks  on  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the 
"Dialogus  de  Anim&"  of  Joannes  Chumnius,  ibid.,  11^*1442,  899. 

Still,  God  is  not  the  Infinite  in  his  conception.  His  consciousness  is 
a  disturbed  one ;  He  is  not  the  absolute  Creator.  There  is  evil  in  the 
world ;  not  annual  evil — an  accident  of  development,  and  no  more  a 
flaw  in  the  world  than  the  milk-teeth  and  tottering  step  of  the  child — 
but  absolute  evil,  a  constant  for  ever,  though  in  variable  quantity.  ^*  It 
is  not  possible  that  all  evil  should  be  abolished"  (Theiet.  176,  A.).  God, 
in  forming  the  world,  '*  desired  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  things  should 
be  good,  and  nothing  bad  "  (Tim.  E.  and  30,  A«).  But  matter  is  eternal 
as  God,  and  is  not  absolute  good.  It  has  certain  evil  properties  whidi 
are  constant,  and  God  cannot  overcome  them.  Therefore^  if  not  limited 
in  himself,  God  is  ab  extra.  This  duality  of  the  universe  affects  all 
things;  the  flaw  extends  to  God.  The  world  is  indeed  a  "blessed 
God,"  but  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  perfect  God.  It  is  the  prison 
of  God ;  h^  cannot  transcena  it  (hence  hatred  of  matter). 

Hostile  to  all  sensualism,  Plato  demands  a  high  and  free  ethics. 
Not  the  desire  of  the  senses  but  soul  is  the  Norm  ;  not  pleasure  but 
virtue  is  the  aim.  The  dualism  appears  here — the  body  is  evil,  and 
must  be  spumed  as  much  as  possible.  The  chief  virtues  of  his  ethics 
are  wisdom,  bravery,  temperance,  Justice  (?).  The  highest  object  is  the 
absolute  Qod — that  is,  likeness  of  Qod — 1.«.  to  our  highest  idea.  Jus- 
tice (subjectively)  is  a  harmonious  disposition  of  the  faculties — ^the 
balance  of  all ;  (objectively)  is  doing  your  work  and  giving  each  his 
own.  He  is  the  happiest  man  who  most  attains  this — the  wretchedest 
who  least. 

The  result  of  right  and  wrong  does  not  end  with  this  life.  The  soul 
is  immortal,  even  moral  evil  cannot  destroy  it.  Conduct  here  deter- 
mines condition  hereafter;  the  bad  are  punished — some,  it  seems, 
etemally — ^the  good  rewarded  and  exalted.  But  there  is  a  purgatory 
in  the  other  life ;  from  it  some  go  up  to  higher  states  of  bliss,  and  others 
down  to  lower  of  misery.  He  admits  absolute  evil  in  the  primal  matter 
of  the  world ;  this  flaw  affects  the  conduct  if  not  the  character  of  God, 
the  character  of  man  (the  evil  coming  from  the  body),  and  his  con- 
dition. 

His  moral  ideas  are  not  perfect.  Intellectual  qualities  are  before 
all  others,  hence  they  in  whom  these  predominate  are  the  masters  of 
mankind.  His  idea  of  the  good  is  thus  metaphysical  not  moral* — ^the 
good  of  the  intellect,  not  of  conscience  (Bep.  Vll.  517,  B.  and  C). 

Woman  is  only  the  handmaid  of  man-HBubordinate  to  him  as  a 
medium  for  posterity ;  her  marriage  is  subordinate  to  the  state.  Not 
monogamy,  but  partigamy  is  the.  law  in  his  ideal  state.     Man  is  siibor- 
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fdioate  to  the  states— for  it,  not  co-ordinate  with  it — the  weak  to  the 
strong.  There  is  no  equality,  no  brotherhood.  Slavery  is  eternal  in 
his  idenl  state.  The  weak  (slave)  is  an  organ  of  the  strong ;  woman  of 
man  ;  the  individual  of  the  state. 

The  same  dualism  appears  in  his  ontology,  psychology,  theology, 
ethics,  and  politics.  No  sense  of  personal  obligation  to  right.  His 
morals  are  a  medium  between  the  Hedonism  of  the  Cvrenaic  school 
and  the  Cynism  of  the  others.  There  is  no  complete  subjective 
freedom — Gk)d  is  hampered  by  matter,  the  soul  by  the  body,  the  indi- 
vidual by  the  state,  woman  by  man,  the  weak  by  the  strong ;  the  part  is 
sacrificed  to  the  whole. 

The  Platonic  theology  and  ethics  were  a  great  improvement  over  all 
that  had  preceded  him.  A  great  future  was  before  them.  We  shall 
see  great  evils  and  much  good  from  this  school. 

Next  comes  Aristotle,  Pyrrhonism,  Epicurus,  the  Stoics : — 

The  Stoics. — The  same  causes  which  developed  the  Hebrew  prophets 
— political  downfall,  moral  corruption — ^produced  also  the  Stoics.  They 
were  earnest  persons,  with  a  zeal  for  philosophy  and  for  morals; 
but  with  the  excessive  subjectivity  which  makes  so  much  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  after  Aristotle.  Their  philosophy  is  marked  and  individual. 
In  a  time  that  demanded  the  heroism  of  a  Jeremiah,  they  were  disgusted 
with  the  vice  and  Bensuality  which  found  its  philosophy  in  Epicurus. 
They  were  tired  of  the  dogmatism  and  empt^  generalities  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  which,  beginning  with  an  idea  snatched  out  of  the 
blue  of  subjectivity,  ended  in  nothing  but  disappointment.  They 
applied  common  sense  more  than  inspiration  to  solve  the  problems  of 
philosophy  and  ethics — ^not  acutely  anal^^tic ;  not  desperately  subtle ; 
less  rash  in  generalizing  than  Plato  and  his  school. 

I  shall  treat  Stoicism  as  a  whole,  neglecting  the  differentia  from 
Zeno  to  Seneca ;  and  shall  take  its  truest  or  highest  doctrines  as  the 
development  of  the  whole  school — in  p;eneral  describe  the  tree,  gather 
the  fruit,  but  not  paint  each  crooked  limb. 

In  regard  to  physical  things,  the  mind  of  man  is  a  tabula  rasa — all 
knowle<^e  thereof  derived  from  sensation — so  Zeno  taught,  and  thus 
every  cause  is  corporeal.  But  in  other  matters,  it  seems,  the^  appealed 
to  an  innate  sense  as  a  ground  of  knowledge.  (Cic.  Nat.  D.  u.  5,p.  49). 
The  universe  (•^of])  consists  of  two  principles  (ipx***?  query,  plural  ?) — 
one  passive,  which  is  matter ;  one  active,  which  is  God ;  both  unborn  and 
indestructible.  The  two  are  eternally  and  inseparably  united.  Matter 
has  no  properties  which  manifest  themselves  alone.  Gt)d  puts  reason 
(x^f)  into  it ;  forms  it  into  the  elements  (^toi;^!?*),  them  (i.  «.,  the 
elements)  into  worlds  (the  differentiae  of  the  universe),  and  retf^es  them 
to  himself,  to  reform  them  anew  rt)iog.  Xaert.  VII.,  c.  184, 137).  Thete 
is  a  solidarity  of  matter  and  God ;  they  are  one,  ais  the  body  and 
soul  are  one.  Looked  at  from  the  passive  side,  the  universe  is  matter ; 
from  the  active,  God.  He  is  the  permanent  constant  of  reason  in  the 
transient  variable  of  matter.  Thus  formally  they  escape  the  dreadful 
dualism  of  Greek  philosophy.  Matter  and  God  are  declared  one,  but 
the  twofoldness  still  remains:  matter  ik  distinct  from  God,  who  has 
a  functioDaly  not  essential  (P),  union  with  it :  is  coeval,  co-extensive. 
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co-equal,  co-eternal  with  God ;  its  properties,  denied  in  form,  but  held, 
in  fact,  continue  still  immutable  and  indestructible.  (Bitter,  582  et  oL^ 
is  mistaken  in  referring  the  oi^nization  of  matter  to  God ;  and  it  is 
a  transitive  act  in  the  history  of  God,  not  a  eontinwd  doing.  He  is  not 
the  author  of  its  Genesis,  only  of  its  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy — a 
demiurgtUy  not  a  ereatcr.)  The  universe  is  not  infinite,  but  only  indefi- 
nite, and  so  is  God.  But  in  two  great  matters  the  Stoics  improye  the 
old  idea  of  Qod ;  they  teach — 1.  That  there  is  now  a  unity  of  causal 
force  in  the  universe ;  2.  That  that  cause  is  rational,  seli-conscioafl^ 
good.  (See  the  authorities  in  Bitter,  574.)  He  is  the  moving-power 
of  the  universe,  the  universal  nature,  without  which  not  the  smallest 
thing  could  be,  the  fatal  force  and  necessity  of  future  things,  &te  and 
foreknowledfi^e  both — alike  the  spermatic  seed  and  the  animating  soul 
of  things ;  the  plastic  fire  that  walks  its  way  in  the  production  of  the 
world ;  the  intellectual  fire,  like  soul,  that  has  no  form  but  changes  into 
all  it  will.  God  is  immortal,  rational,  perfect ;  free  from  all  evil  of 
every  sort,  blessed ;  the  providence  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parts,  not 
limited  to  the  form  of  man ;  the  Former  of  all  things,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  common  Father  of  all — ^the  universe  his  body,  and  he  its  soul.  The 
variety  of  matter  finds  its  unity  in  him. 

The  limitation  of  God  comes  from  the  dualism,  the  Greek  philoeo- 
phical  stone  of  stumbling.  The  universe  is  not  infinite,  it  is  perfect 
as  a  whole,  but  of  imperfect  parts.  Much  of  this  seems  evil  that  ia 
not ;  they  are  perfect  if  taken  in  reference  to  the  whole,  not  to  them- 
selves. Magna  Dii  eurantparva  negligunt  (Gic.  Nat.  D.  II.  66.)  Still 
there  is  a  residual  of  real  evil  in  the  universe,  to  the  individual  sufferer  • 
an  unmitigated  and  unmeasured  (evil),  but  it  is  indispensable,  neces- 
sary for  the  whole ;  so  in  well-ordered  houses  some  chaff  and  even 
com  is  lost.  But  whence  comes  this  much  and  necessary  evil  that  is 
mingled  with  the  universe  P  From  matter  which  the  divine  mechanic 
of  the  world  could  not  change.  God  himself  is  subordinate  to  the  law 
of  matter  (Plut.  Stoic.  87 ;  Seneca,  De  Prov.  ch.  v.)  something  he 
dislikes  and  neglects  from  his  own  imperfection ;  and  instead  of  Gk>d, 
evil  demons  or  wicked  men  have  a  sorry  care  over  the  good !  God  will 
destroy  the  world  by  fire,  the  self-moving  element  which  most  partakes 
of  his  nature.  He  is  the  plastic  and  destructive  fire,  and  will  draw 
back  the  universe  to  himselt— to  destroy  it  for  ever  ?  No,  he  had  not 
the  power ;  but  to  form  it  anew  (Plut.  Adv.  Stoic,  c.  17  ;  Bitter,  586 ; 
Cic.  Nat.  D.  II.  46,  whereto  Creuzer's  Note,  2  Pet.  Epist.  iii.  7-10, 
and  Wetstein),  but  the  material  necessary  evil  still  remains.  There  is 
a  dark  back-ground  of  evil  in  the  universe,  which  even  Gk>d  cannot 
overcome :  immanent  in  matter,  and  not  transcendent,  he  is  subordi- 
nate to  that. 

The  ethics  of  the  Stoics  were  closely  connected  with  their  theology 
and  physics.  All  things  are  subject  to  universal  and  unchan^ng  laws, 
including  man ;  God,  the  active  part  of  the  material  world,  gives  it  his 
reason  for  its  law.  In  man  there  is  the  same  distinction  of  the  active 
and  the  passive.  The  law  of  nature  demands  the  subjection  of  the 
passive  to  the  active,  the  low  to  the  high.  Those  who  have  the  moral 
rule  follow  nature,  live  confonpably  to  human  nature,  in  its  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  universe,  conformably  to  right.    There  is  an  absolute 
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right  of  nature  and  not  of  man's  appointment.  Happiness  consists 
not  in  repose,  not  ia  pleasure  of  the  senses,  but  in  activity  of  the 
reason,  the  flow  of  life.  There  is  a  dim  sight  of  what  is  morally  just, 
but  the  dearest  (Preller,  §  400 ;  the  good,  bad,  indifferent)  jet  sees 
the  function  of  to  oTaOoy,  to  ifOaip  (Diog.  VII.  §  103)  ;  but  the  mora! 
element  is  not  distinctly  seen  as  separate  from  the  intellectual.  This 
defect  in  nsychology  comes  out  in  morals,  yet  the  sense  of  duty* is 
severely  felt,  more  than  in  any  philosophy  before.  The  consciousness 
of  sin  faintly  appears ;  virtue  is  a  permanent  disposition  of  the  soul 
harmonious  witn  itself  through  its  whole  life.  Stob.  Bed.  II.  104 
(note  the  distinction,  Aristotle  calls  virtue  i(k  :  Zeno,  ^M»Oe0Yf.  SimpUe. 
in  Aristot.  Gat.  61,  B.  and  Scholia.)  The  Stoic  must  stand  up  firmly 
against  an  evil  world ;  he  must  know  the  ri^ht,  and  separate  it  from 
the  desirable,  have  moderation,  fortitude,  and  justice ;  but  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  justice  to  himself ;  justice  is  for  others.  Himself  must 
be  of  no  value  in  his  own  eyes.  In  the  theological  notion  of  Provi- 
dence, the  part  is  sacrificed  to  the  whole,  men  not  seeing  that  thus  the 
whole  is  no  more  whole ;  so  in  ethics  the  individual  is  sacrificed  to  the 
universal,  and  it  is  not  the  harmony  of  all  the  natural  appetites  of 
sense  and  soul  which  Stoicism  aims  to  produce,  but  it  annihilates 
passion  after  passion,  and  proclaims  peace  when  it  makes  solitude.  It 
IS  thought  that  nature  aims  at  genera,  not  individuals;  so  the  individual 
desire,  appetite,  and  welfare  are  of  small  value.  The  object  of  an 
action  is  of  no  value,  only  its  moral  use.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
but  rewards  theoretically  are  indifferent;  a  man  must  not  desire 
money,  honors,  and  agreeable  things  in  general  for  himself,  but  for 
his  friends,  not  for  satisfaction  at  all,  but  their  moral  use  alone.  AU 
must  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  individual  man ;  be  must  not  lean 
on  circumstances,  or  the  world,  but  stand  erect,  and  out  of  his  own 
subjectivity- create  his  virtue. 

There  is  no  medium  between  vice  and  virtue.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
exaggerated  this ;  the  Stoics,  yet  more,  magnify  this  crisis.  There  is 
no  holding-sround  between  the  wise  man  and  the  fool  (as  in  Christen- 
dom  none  between  a  saint  and  a  sinner).  Virtue  is  a  certaiu  round 
in  the  ladder  of  life,  and  all  below  it  is  vice.  A  sharp  and  narrow  line 
is  drawn  below  the  true,  and  at  a  certain  period  of  life  the  young  Stoic 
•*  experienced  "  reason  or  virtue.  But  virtue  was  capable  of  no  in- 
crease or  diminution.  He  that  broke  the  law  in  one  point  was  guilty 
of  all ;  a  doctrine  which  has  since  had  a  great  fortune.  The  ideal  wise 
man  is  independent  of  circumstances,  free  from  desire  and  ambition ; 
be  has  no  fear,  follows  his  reason,  and  is  truly  free ;  but  is  proud  also 
of  his  noble  life, — ^for  Ood  needs  the  good  man  as  much  as  he  needs 
God.  He  is  raised  above  every  law.  The  Stoic  Antinomian  mav  vio- 
late all  the  common  laws  of  human  life,  and  lie,  and  cheat,  and  kill. 
(Bitter,  p.  647). 

With  undeniable  merits  it  yet  lacks  a  sufficient  and  definite  moral 
principle.  There  is  no  inborn  rule  of  right.  The  Greek  philosophy 
Knew  none  without  the  law  of  the  land.  Stoicism  knew  none 
within.  Its  notion  of  the  just  is  wholly  from  experience.  They  had 
nothing  which  transcends  history.  Th^y  had  no  conception  of  the 
moral  sense  of  man.  All  is  too  intellectual ;  the  good  is  of  the  mind, 
87 
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not  the  conscience.  There  is  no  spontaneity  of  moral  consciousness. 
Justice  is  not  done  to  the  spontaneity  of  the  flesh ;  the  body  is  under^ 
valued.  This  is  not  wonderful — while  so  many  placed  the  chief  good 
solely^  in  the  sense,  and  Athens,  Corinth,  Borne,  ran  over  with  excess 
of  not.  It  takes  all  the  philosophy  of  the  time  to  represent  the 
consciousness  thereof.  The  Stoic  tended  to  virtue's  side.  But  virtue 
was  obedient  to  the  Categorical  Imperative,  and  not  spontaneous. 
The  ideal  Stoic  would  have  been  as  unlovely  as  loveless,  neroic,  and 
hateful. 

Tet,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  all  limits  of  nations  fall 
away  ;  we  must,  says  Zeno,  be  not  of  one  state  or  people,  but  we  must 
reckon  all  men  for  clansmen  and  countrymen,  for  there  is  one  life  for 
all  mankind,  and  the  universe  is  the  common  pasture  of  the  common 
herd  of  men.  (Plut.  De  Alex.  Mag.  Virtute,  1.  c.  vi.)  Plutarch  calls 
it  a  dream  or  phantasy  of  the  benevolent  pfiilowpherB,  It  was  the  first 
time  the  ideal  appeared  in  human  hitstory.  Under  this  philosophy 
Cicero  sees  the  one  law  for  all,  the  same  at  Corinth  as  at  Bome. 

[Note  in  its  place  how  Christianity  differed,  and  came  to  its  conclusion 
from  few]. 

But  the  Stoics  despair  of  mankind.  Homer  looked  on  his  contem* 
poraries  as  degenerate  men,  Hesiod  called  his  own  age  iron,  Aristotle 
looked  back  for  models,  and  Plato  made  all  good  the  reminiscence  of 
the  soul  now  fallen  from  a  higher  state.  The  Stoics  yet  more  looked 
back  ;  they  had  an  historical  reason  for  it  in  the  evil  times  they  fell 
upon  in  Greece  and  Bome.  But  their  philosophy  makes  virtue  hard 
to  be  found  and  difficult  to  win,  acceptable  only  to  the  few  ;  the  primal 
virtues,  which  shine  aloft  as  stars,  could  only  be  leen  by  the  telescope 
of  the  understanding,  and  what  experience  of  being  reveals  Infinite 
Love,  the  absolute  law,  was  not  in  the  nature  of  man  and  of  it,  but  from 
without. 

The  soul  of  man  was  part  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  shared  the 
federal  immortality  thereof.  But  is  this  all  ?  Here  the  Stoics  differed, 
and  developed  no  peculiar  view  of  Eschatology.  Some  thought  at  tho 
incremation  of  the  world  all  would  be  dissolved  into  the  Indefinite ; 
others  that  all  souls  would  live  forever,  the  bad  for  punishment ;  otliers 
that  only  the  wise  would  survive  death.  The  character  of  God  gave 
them  no  certain  ground  of  future  bliss,  at  least  none  for  the  wicked. 
The  doctrine  on  the  whole  was  fitted  for  strong  men  in  a  rude  time — fib 
to  make  martyrs,  and  it  made  them.  It  was  much  more  manly  than 
philosophical. 

After  the  Stoics  the  Greek  mind  produced  nothing  more  out  of  its 
own  stock.  It  went  eastward  and  came  in  contact  with  a  mystical 
people,  westward,  and  found  a  practical  race  from  which  it  received  new 
additions  to  its  consciousness.  Euripides  and  Aristotle  show  that  the 
cultivated  people  of  Athens  ha4  lost  respect  for  the  popular  mythology 
and  cultus  ;  they  indicate  the  decline  of  the  national  religion.  Pyrrho 
and  Epicurus  show  the  decay  of  philosophy.  In  Pythagoras  and  in 
Plato  the  influence  of  a  foreign  spirit  is  visible,  something  of  the 
dogmatic  mysticism  of  the  East.  Aristotle  and  Zeno  seem  purely 
Greek.  But  Stoicism  is  the  last  production  of  Greek  philosophy  out 
of  its  own  materials  and  on  its  own  soil. 
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Tlie  manuscript  cornea  to  an  end  in  the  chapter  jppon  the 
Keltic  tribes,  with  the  following  paragraph : — 

All  this  previous  matter  must  be  recast  and  put  iuto  three  sectione : 
1.  or  the  Goths;  2,  Of  the  Germans  i  3.  Of  the  Skandinavians 
(ntudy  Striunholm  agam  in  Section  Three  j  note  the  story  of  the 
Kigs«mal,  in  Strin.  II.  p.  123;  Use  of  Letters,  IL  p.  200;  Favorable 
Condition  of  Women,  IL  p.  271). 

Mr.  Parker  thought,  in  the  early  stages  of  this  work,  that  he 
could  complete  it  in  ten  years,  by  using  all  the  time  which  he 
ordinarily  had  at  his  command  for  serious  study.  But  that 
time  diminished  rapidly,  and  all  literary  and  scientific  pursuits 
were  rudely  tlirust  aside  by  the  domination  of  slavery  in  the 
thoughts  and  affairs  of  the  nation.  A  violated  Conscience  found 
her  chatnpidn  in  that  upper  room,  and  billed  him  from  his  books 
and  favorite  schemes.  Her  disfigured  aspect  filled  him  with 
pit}'  and  indignation,  and  as  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
great  companions  of  bis  peaceful  thought,  to  resist  the  suc- 
cessive encroachments  of  statutes  framed  for  wickedness,  and 
laws  passed  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  wrongs  of  man,  is  it 
strange  that  a  vision  of  Lexington,  and  hands  of  fathers  and 
relatives  reaching  for  the  old  muakets,  received  him  at  the 
doorT 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Anti-akTeiy— Hit  Poniion  and  Tendeiiejr— Early  Speedier— LeUen  from  SUfelioldew- 

Merican  War. 

To  trace  the  life  of  Mr.  Parker  through  the  great  agitation  for 
antiHBlavery  principles,  which  commenced  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
-would  be  almost  equivalent  to  writing  the  history  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  since  1845,  when  he  first  became  connected 
with  it.  From  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  last  day  of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  activity,  he  was  identified  with  every 
critical  movement  in  the  naftional  politics,  and  in  the  local 
troubles  which  they  occasioned.  His  life  is  written  in  his 
speeches,  lectures,  and  sermons  ;  they  form  a  body  of  anti- 
slavery  literature  of  great  value  for  clear  statements,  abundance 
of  facts,  and  supremacy  of  conscience.  The  same  industry  to 
gather  material,  and  skill  in  organizing  it,  which  gave  him  such 
practical  efficiency  in  handling  other  subjects,  made  him  pre» 
eminent  in  this.  Whether  you  desire  a  simple  and  perfectly 
intelligible  narrative  of  the  development  of  the  Southern  policy, 
from  its  original  acquiescence  in*  the  evil  of  slavery  to  its  pre- 
sent attitude,  or  a  noble  statement  of  the  American  idea  which 
gives  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  their  value  and  glory, 
or  a  stem  impeachment  of  the  men  who  were  betraying  that  ide% 
and  with  it  their  coimtry's  safety  uid  prosperity  ;  whether  you 
seek  the  &cts,  the  history,  the  patriotism,  the  religion,  the  bold 
invective,  or  the  personal  indignation,  which  are  the  body  and 
soul  of  anti^very-— say  rather,  the  thought,  passion,  and 
threatening  youth  of  Americanism,  suddenly  awake,  righteously 
angry,  and  with  the  light  of  a  glorious  future  upon  its  coun- 
tenance— you  will  find  what  you  seek  in  those  speeches  and  dis- 
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oourses,  and  that  vigorous  "Defence/'  into  which  Mr.  Parker 
emptied  the  whole  of  his  true  New  England  nature.  There  is 
his  memoir  and  the  history  of  his  tipie. 

The  care  which  he  took  in  preparing  for  each  of  those  grand 
popular  indictments  and  prophecies,  which  perpetuate  the  dis- 
grace and  the  hope  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  evident  enough. 
Documents,  biographies,  state  papers,  and  newspapers  of  the 
South  and  North,  correspondence  with  slaveholders  and  public 
men,  conversations  with  men  of  information  fix)m  every  quarter 
of  the  country,  contributed  the  pragmatic  material.  .  His  power 
attracted  the  sources  of  information ;  people  volunteered  letters  and 
sent  him  papers;  public  functionaries  were  accessible  to  his  requests. 
Southern  men  who  hated  him  would  send  him,  in  spite,  just  what 
he  desired  to  see.  If  a  man  called  upon  him  out  of  curiosity,  he 
paid  toll  for  the  gratification,  if  he  was  solvent.  Whoever  came 
near  him,  complimented  his  sincerity  with  all  the  £Ebcts  and  pre- 
judices which  they  had. 

His  acquaintance  with  so  many  of  the  prominent  men  engaged 
in  politics  was  of  great  service.  No  thoroughly  anti-slavery  man 
had  quite  all  his  advantages.  His  wide  knowledge  and  culture 
held  men  to  him  by  various  ties,  and  he  knew  how  to  sustain  a 
genial  intercourse  which  prevented  any  one  idea  firom  becoming 
oppressive  or  being  suspected  as  an  adventurer.  Men  admired  his 
honesty,  as  well  as  his  gifts ;  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be  as  honest 
themselves,  they  liked  to  contribute  to  him  ;  perhaps  they  felt  a 
secret  pleasure,  a  kind  of  penumbra  of  open  honesty  in  recognizing 
his  mighty  zeal  and  feeding  it.  A  man  who  is  so  thoroughly  hated 
by  the  ignorant  always  has  the  sympathy  of  the  intelligent,  even  if 
they  are  not  of  his  own  party,  provided  his  nature  is  not  narrow 
and  sectarian. 

He  represented  no  technical  phase  of  the  great  anti-slaveiy 
sentiment.  He  believed  in  voting  and  in  the  Union  as  mpans  for 
thwarting  and  eventually  overcoming  slavery.  But  he  hastened 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  every  sincere  opposer  of  that  iniquity. 
He  was  in  intimate  relations  with  some  of  the  chie&  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  knew  them  all ;  it  was  his  hope  that  at  last 
a  Northern  sentiment  would  secure  a  Bepublican  victory,  as  the 
first  preliminaiy  of  emancipation,  but  he  always  said  that  his 
oflSce  was  to  preach,  to  enlighten,  to  help  to  frame  the  sentiment. 
So  he  would  be  identified  with  no  man  to  the  extent  of  every 
party  exigency.     He  preferred  the  isolated  position  which  he  had 
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the  power  and  oonscienoe  to  occupy  ;  and  be  was  sagadous  enough 
to  see  that  he  thus  preserved  a  chance  of  influencing  friends  and 
associates  whom  various  motives  drew  and  held  around  him. 

I  am  responsible  to  nobody,  and  nobody  to  me.  But  it  is  not 
easy  for  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Chase  to  say  all  of  their 
thought,  because  they  have  a  position  to  maintain,  and  they  must  keep 
in  that  position.  The  political  reformer  is  hired  to  manage  a  mill 
owned  by  the  people,  turned  by  the  popular  stream ;  to  grind  into  anti- 
slavery  meal  such  com  as  the  people  bring  him  for  that  purpose, 
and  other  grain  also  into  different  meal.  He  is  not  principal  and 
owner,  only  attorney  and  hired  man.  He  must  do  his  work  so  as  to 
suit  his  employers,  else  they  say,  *'  Thou  mayest  be  no  longer  miller.** 
The  non-political  reformer  owns  his  own  mill,  which  is  turned  by  the 
stream  drawn  from  his  own  private  pond ;  he  put  up  the  dam,  and 
may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own ;  run  it  all  night,  on  Sunday,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July ;  may  grind  just  as  he  likes,  for  it  is  his  own  com. 

The  anti-slavery  non-political  refoimer  is  to  excite  the  sentiment  and 
give  the  idea ;  he  may  tell  his  whole  scheme  all  at  once,  if  he  will.  But 
the  political  reformer,  who,  for  immediate  action,  is  to  organize  the 
sentiment  and  idea  he  finds  ready  for  him,  cannot  do  or  propose  all 
tilings  at  once ;  he  must  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  He  is  to  cleave  slavery 
off  from  the  Government,  and  so  must  put  tlje  thin  part  of  his  wedge 
in  first,  and  that  where  it  will  go  the  easiest.  If  he  takes  a  glut  as  thick 
as  an  anti-slavery  platform,  and  puts  it  in  anywhere,  head  foremost,  let 
him  strike  never  so  hard,  he  will  not  rend  off  a  splinter  from  the  tough 
log ;  nay,  will  only  waste  his  strength,  and  split  the  head  of  his  own 
beetle. 

The  business  of  political  reformers  is  to  haul  in  the  slack,  and  see 
that  what  the  windlass  has  raised  up  is  held  on  to,  and  that  the  anchor 
does  not  drop  back  again  to  the  bottom.  The  men  at  the  windlass  need 
not  call  out  to  the  men  at  the  capstan,  '*  Haul  in  more  slack  !'*  when 
there  is  no  more  to  haul  in.  This  is  the  misfortune  of  the  position  of 
the  men  at  the  capstan  ;  they  cannot  turn  any  faster  than  the  windlass 
gives  them  slack  rope  to  wind  up.* 

How  well  men  fought  when  they  heard  his  undaunted  voice 
far  in  the  front !  It  rolled  with  the  very  shock  of  the  encounter  ; 
but  they  comprehended  that  it  was  leading  them  to  no  impos- 
sible position.  He  wanted  organization  and  a  definite  plan  of  a 
campaign.  His  object  was  to  throw  a  million  votes.  The  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union  was  the  bridge  to  resound  with  the  feet 
hastening  over  to  deposit  this  great  ballot  of  freedom.  But  his 
opposition  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  was  personal  and  humane. 
He  did  not  care  what  political  issues  it  migbt  have ;  it  did  not 
deter  him  that   the  Bill  nominally  became!  a  law,  nor  did  he 

*  The  Great  Battle  l)etween  Slaveiy  and  Freedom,  conndered  in  two  apeeebea  de« 
liyered  before  the  American  Anti-SUrery  Society,  at  New  York,  May  7,  1866  ;  pp.  81 
82,  B.  pamphlet. 
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trouble  himself  much  about  its  constitutionality.  He  hastened 
in  a  moment  of  peril  and  dire  distress  to  save  such  as  were 
ready  to  perish — to  plant  his  person  and  his  intellect  in  the 
way  of  the  kidnapper,  to  be  sudden,  instant,  imperious,  for  the 
supreme  necessity  of  liberty  and  the  things  dearest  to  the  soul. 

Mr.  Parker  had  occasionally  preached  against  slavery  at  West 
Roxbury,  but  he  did  not  become  prominently  active  in  this  field 
till  1845,  the  year  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  A  sermon  "Of 
SLivery  "  was  preached  January  31,  1841,  repeated  by  request 
January  4,  1843,  and  then  publbhed.  In  1845,  he  was  very 
busy  preparing  material  for  a  History  of  Slavery  among  the 
Romans,  its  causes,  its  effects,  and  its  extinction.  This  was 
never  written,  but  the  material  did  not  lie  unused. 

The  speeches  which  are  not  yet  published  in  any  edition  of 
his  works  are  quite  numerous.  Here  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
most  important  of  them.  He  delivered  one  at  Fanueil  Hall, 
December  28,  1 847,  for  which  he  had  fi-amed  comparative  tables, 
showing  the  growth  of  Northern  and  Southern  States,  in  rail- 
roads, their  length,  their  known  and  estimated  cost,  the  valua- 
tion of  the  principal  States,  and  their  gain  for  a  seri&s  of  years, 
the  free  whites,  &c.  Another  was  delivered  at  Worcester,  August 
4,  1849,  on  occasion  of  a  special  fast  for  the  cholera,  the  point 
of  which  is  that  repentance  from  the  sin  of  slavery  is  a 
practical  observance,  to  which  the  country  must  be  called. 
Before  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  May  28,  1851,  he  dis- 
cussed the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  slavery, 
weighed  the  threats  of  secession  uttered  by  South  Carolina,  fol- 
lowed the  political  track  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  quoted  generously 
from  anti-slavery  sermons.  This  is  a  grand  speech,  lucidly 
arranged,  and  full  of  meat.  At  Fnimingham,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  West-Indian  Emancipation,  1852,  he  analyzed  the 
two  great  forces  of  slavery  and  anti-slavery.  In  Boston,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
January  28,  1853,  he  made  a  fine  speech,  full  of  life  and 
humor.  He  criticized  the  tone  of  the  Northern  pulpit  on  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  that  of  the  press  on  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland's  letter  respecting  American  Slavery.  He 
noted  the  hopeful  signs  which  the  Church  gave,  and  spoke  some 
generous  praise  of  Mr.  Beecher.  He  examined  the  criticisms  of 
the  abolitionists  upon  Mr.  Sumner.  Another  considerable  speech 
was  made  before  the  New  England  Convention,  May  26,  1863. 
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This  speech  repeats  his  vindication  of  the  Dadiess,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  state  the  American  idea — 1.  That  men  were  created 
free.  2.  That  they  have  natural  rights.  3.  That  these  are 
inalienable.  4.  That  all  men  are  equal  in  respect  to  the  first 
three.  6.  That  the  function  of  government  is  to  organise  these. 
Then  he  states  the  despotic  idea  in  the  same  country,  and  here 
he  describes  the  **  irrepressible  conflict"  clearly.  A  criticism  of 
parties  follows^  and  the  influence  of  slavery  on  courts^  on  trade^ 
on  the  clergy  ;  but  he  gives  the  clerical  exceptions.  Tlien  he 
makes  a  point  of  the  &ct  that  Thomas  Sims  reached  Savannah 
on  ths  I9th  of  April.  He  shows  the  advantages  of  the  North 
in  being  based  on  free  labor.  The  peroration  of  this  speech  is 
fine ;  it  is  a  description  of  the  right  kind  of  rebuke  to  administ^ 
to  the  Duchess  and  all  foreign  critics  by  inaugurating  anti- 
slavery  policy. 

In  Fanueil  Hall,  at  an  Anti-Nebraska  meeting,  which  was 
held  February  16,  1854,  he  made  a  speech,  which  was  exten- 
sively noticed  by  the  Southern  papers.  It  traced  the  consecutive 
steps  of  the  slave  power.  The  Charleston  (S.C.)  Courier  for 
May  2  says  of  it : — ''  There  are  frequent  passages  in  this  strange 
exhibition  of  the  mad  parson  which,  in  the  main,  truthfully  as 
well  as  strongly  detail  and  depict  the  various  occasions  on  which 
Southern  interests  have  obtained  the  mastery  in  Congress,  or,  at 
leasts  important  advantages,  which  are  well  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  all  who  erroneously  suppose  that  the  action  of  the  general 
Qovernment  has  been,  on  the  whole,  adverse  to  slavery."'  A 
passage  from  the  Nevj  York  Times  for  February  23,  commenting 
upon  a  speech  delivered  in  that  city  six  days  after  the  Fanueil 
Hall  Meeting,  upon  the  "  Aggressions  of  Slavery/'  shows  the 
condition  of  public  opinion  at  that  time,  when  the  people  still 
hated  his  prophesying,  and  were  loth  to  find  it  true  : — "  But 
patriotic,  Union-loving,  faith-keeping  Southerners  ought  to  be 
apprised  of  the  fact,  that  people  of  all  classes  and  of  all  parties 
at  the  North,  are  beginning  to  say  to  one  another  that,  afler  all» 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Theodore  Parker  says." 

Against  an  article  from  the  Charleston  Courier,  which  ridi- 
culed him  and  the  anti-slavery  idea,  Mr.  Parker  placed  no  other 
comment  than  advertisements,  extracted  from  the  same  number 
of  the  paper,  of  sales  at  auction,  "  sound  and  healthy,  likely  and 
smart  negroes,"  *^  valuable  negroes,"  "  children,  nine  years^  four 
years^  aia  months,  old,"  and  an  ''  intelligent  brown  woman." 
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The  satire  k  sufficient.  In  the  same  sheet  are  advertisements  of 
^  oxen  and  stallions ;"  underneath  '*  a  buggy  and  harness  for 
sale  "  is  a  ''  good  man  cook,  in  the  piime  of  life.''   , 

He  made  another  speech  at  New  York,  on  the  1 2th  of  May 
of  the  same  year,  which  is  crammed  with  information  to  exhibit 
the  actual  condition  of  the  country  relative  to  slavery.  On  the 
9th  of  May,  1855,  he  delivered  a  very  racy  speech  before  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  describing  the  different  political 
parties  and  the  way  they  ignored  the  only  political'  &ct  which 
the  country  then  could  furnish. 

A  speech  at  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1856,  "  The 
Great  Battle  between  Slavery  and  Freedom,"  is  valuable.  It 
gave  a  history  of  the  Kansas  troubles,  very  full  comparative  sta« 
tistics  of  North  and  South,  and  described  a  true  democracy. 

But  many  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  before  lyceums 
were  filled  with  the  same  sentiments  in  a  less  technical  form. 
The  spirit  of  the  American  idea  pervaded  them  all ;  and  at  length 
his  audience  were  disappointed  i^  in  the  course  of  tlie  evening, 
he  did  not  encourage  and  instruct  the  awakening  conscience. 
His  subjects  were  always  so  related  to  the  culture  anid  elevation 
of  man,  that  the  one  great  theme  stepped  with  ease  into  them, 
and  proved  their  strongest  illustration.  With  this  ceaseless 
reiteration  he  went  everywhere,  moulding  the  public  opinion  and 
insinuating  the  morals  of  politics  into  the  minds  of  men  of  various 
parties.  • 

Whoever  would  understand  the  deep  complicity  of  his  life 
with  the  great  Northern  movement  for  freedom,  must  look  for  it 
in  his  best  moments,  in  those  discourses  inspired  by  all  the  criti- 
cal events  and  measures  of  his  time.  Through  him  the  anti- 
slavery  idea  seemed  to  be  passing  over  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
its  awakening  into  the  popular  consciousness,  to  assume  a  practical 
republican  form.  He  represents  this  second  phase  of  the  great 
agitation.  The  firsts  commenced  by  Mr.  Oarrison,  and  supported 
by  the  men  who  are  distinctively  called  Abolitionists,  had  per- 
formed the  greater  part  of  its  glorious  work.  Patiently  bearing 
obloquy  and  persecution  for  many  years,  and  fighting  with  a  mere 
handful  and  on  an  extreme  position  purely  moral  campaigns,  it 
had  effected  a  lodgment  in  reflecting  minds.  They  were  con- 
verted by  the  &ith  and  suffering  of  these  noble  men.  Thus  the 
idea  entered  upon  its  second  stage  with  increased  numbers,  but 
remoyed  from  its  first  ground,  and  seeking,  through  various  in- 
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consistencies,  to  gain  a  working  political  position.  Then  the 
original  Abolitionists  became  the  critics  of  their  own  idea  as  it 
strove  to  organize  a  great  party  of  the  North.  Many  were  the 
fallacies  of  men  who  undertook,  through  all  the  forms  of  an 
immoral  Government,  to  conduct  a  moral  idea  to  a  constitutional 
triumph.  The  Abolitionists  preserved  the  consistency  which  had 
arrested  popular  attention ;  the  people,  in  turn,  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  the  last  ten  years,  with  a  divided  North  and 
a  united  South.  Mr.  Parker's  conscience  was  as  thoroughly  anti- 
slavery  as  his  understanding  was  thoroughly  practical  He 
detested  the  Government,  which  was  then  a  Southern  domination, 
but  he  believed  in  using  the  forms  of  tl>e  Government  against  the 
spirit  which  was  then  pervading  it.  His  conscience  prevented 
him  from  being  a  politician,  but  his  common-sense  was  on  the 
side  of  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  Republic. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  that  such  an  effort  was  but  the 
final  stage  of  the  first  American  Revolution,  and  that  it  might 
be  driven  by  Southern  opposition  and  Northern  subservience 
into  blood.  The  facts  and  the  history  were  with  him,  as  all  men 
can  now  plainly  see. 

His  letters  and  private  meditations  will  help  to  show  the 
positioi\  which  he  held,  and  the  manifold  influence  that  was 
exerted  by  him  upon  the  political  developments  of  the  time*  We 
thus  also  get  some  idea  of  his  personal  activity  in  the  excite- 
ments which  followed  the  pas&ge  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 

TO   Q.    ADAMS 

West  Roxbuiy,  Dee.  5,  1842. 

But  to  come  to  the  Latimer  petition.*  Perhaps  you  feel  a  stronger 
interest  than  I  do  in  the  welfare  of  Latimer,  and  of  the  slaves  in 
general.  It  must  be  a  very  strong  one  if  it  is  so ;  but  I  will  not  boast 
of  my  zeal.  When  Mr.  Cabot,  a  noble  young  man  of  our  village, 
asked  me  to  read  the  petition,  I  said  **  Yes,  I  will."  As  I  thought 
more  upon  it,  I  doubted  that  I  should  serve  the  special  purpose  by 
reading  it,  at  that  time,  so  well  as  by  omitting  to  read  it,  and  by  leav- 
ing the  sermon  to  produce  what  effect  it  might  in  that  special  direction. 
I  sat  down  and  read  the  last  dozen  pages  of  the  sermon,  to  see  if 
reading  any  petition  would  accord  with  my  own  spirit  then.  I  thought 
it  would  not.  I  revolved  the  matter  in  my  mind  many  times,  and 
asked  myself,  **  Shall  I  do  the  slaves  a  service  by  presentmg  the  peti- 
tion at  this  time  ?     I  thought  I  should  not.    I  think  so  now.     I  con- 

*  OoDoeming  the  caw  of  a  f ugitiT^i  alaTe,  who  afterwirds  escapod  while  his  eimnina* 
lion  ma  pending. 
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suited  a  friend,  an  Abolitionist,  a  thorough-going  one,  who  is  often 
called  fanatical  on  account  of  his  abolition ;  he  thought  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  read  the  petition  then.  Monday  afternoon  I 
went  to  the  chapel  twice  to  see  if  1  could  find  any  of  the  Abolitionists 
there,  to  tell  them  I  could  not  read  it  conscientiously  at  that  time.  I 
could  find  no  one.  When  in  the  chapel  Mr.  Cabot  brought  me  the 
petition.  I  don't  know  what  I  told  him  I  was  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety,  as  I  always  am  for  half  an  hour  before  I  begin  to  preach  on 
such  an  occasion.  I  do  remember  this,  that,  as  he  looked  surprised, 
I  said,  "  Do  not  think  my  zeal  for  the  slave  is  cooling  off/*  or  words  to 
that  effect  After  preaching  the  sermon  I  could  not,  in  the  state  of 
feeling  it  left  me,  have  read  the  petition  at  that  moment,  even 
if  I  had  promised  to  do  so.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  you  may  condemn 
me  if  you  please ;  but  my  own  conscience  acquits  me  of  anything  but 
the  best  motives.  1  may  have  erred  in  judgment,  certainly  not  in 
motive.  I  thought  I  should  offend  some  of  the  Abolitionists  by  re- 
fusing; but  fear  of  man  never  stopped  me  yet  when  conscience  said 
**  Go."  Perhaps  it  will  in  time  to  come.  Then  I  beg  you  to  rebuke 
me  severely  as  you  will.  Do  you  think  I  was  afraid  to  read  the  peti- 
tion, and  diought  I  should  hurt  my  popularity?  Then  either  you 
know  me  very  little,  or  I  know  myself  very  little.  Perhaps  1  am  not 
zealous  enough  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  No  man  can  be  over- 
zealous  therein.  Let  my  life  speak;  if  that  tells  one  tale  and  my 
tongue  another,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  call  me  "Talker"  forever  and 
ever.  I  don*t  come  up  to  my  own  ideal,  of  course;  but  1  trust  1  do 
not  shrink  from  performing  what  I  consider  my  duty.  If  I  had  read 
the  petition  with  the  feelings  I  then  entertained,  I  should  have  been 
false  to  myself,  though  all  the  men  in  the  Hall  had  said  "Amen,**  and 
signed  it  at  once.  But  I  have  said  already  more  than  I  meant  to  say 
on  this  theme,  and  will  only  add,  that  I  think  God  is  to  be  served  by 
loving  man,  and  that  I  think  the  only  "  ordinances  of  religion"  that 
are  of  real  value,  and  intrinsic  value,  are  being  good  and  doing  good. 

• 

May  12,  1846. — I  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion ;  a  stupid  meeting  it  was,  too.  The  brethren  looked  on  me  much 
as  the  Beni  Elohim  looked  on  Satan,  as  he  came  last  of  all.  However, 
they  shook  hands  all  the  more  tenderly,  because  the  heart  was  not  in 
it,  and  then  turned  the  cold  shoulder.  It  was  a  queer  meeting.  I 
went  as  a  demonstration  of  my  existence  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Annivereary  Week,  May  26. — Went  in  the  afternoon  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Clerical  Anti-Slavery  Convention.  Found  the  brethren 
organized.  The  hall  was  full  of  laymen  and  women  also.  Stetson 
spoke  well.     Then  an  attempt  was  made  to  vote  the  lay-folk  out  of  the 

room ;  but  this  would  not  go,  so  they  continued  to  listen.     Then 

spoke.  He  thought  tliat  anti-slavery  was  in  its  last  stage,  when  it 
seeks  to  destroy  existing  institutions.  The  leaders  of  anti-slavery 
wanted  to  pull  down  Church  and  State,  to  build  up  an  institution  and 
put  themselves  therein.  They  cared  less  for  the  advancement  of  the 
slave  than  for  tlieir  own  advancement.  The  clergy  had  done  more 
than  any  other  class — all  that  could  be  expected. 

John  L.  Bussell  replied,  speaking  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  the  great 
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efforts  made  by  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Charcbea* 
the  beauty  of  Christianity,  and  its  power  to  heal  all  these  woes.  Then 
G.  W.  Briggs  spoke,  and  beautifully;  begging  men  to  let  Uie  anti- 
slavery  party  alone,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  work  before  them. 
The  clergy  had  done  little,  the  Churches  little :  witness  the  character 
of  the  Southern  Churches,  colleges,  &c.  Stetson  spoke  with  great 
beauty,  and  Pierpont  with  force  1  never  shall  forget.  The  audience 
cheered  him  with  tremendous  applause.  He  turned  John  ^e  Baptist 
round  upon  the  first  speaker  (who  had  said  that  John  the  Baptist 
represented  the  first  stage  of  reform— that  of  simple  exhortaticHi). 
After  that  I  came  away,  and  wended  my  course  homeward. 

U7. — Meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Association  at  Beny  Street,  to  alter 
some  arrangements.  They  di.scussed  trivial  matters  involving  no  prin- 
ciple, with  such  technical  skill,  that  I  came  away,  leaving  one  par^ 
milking  the  ram  and  the  other  holding  the  sieve. 

Went  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention— nothing  great  HcClure,  of 
Scotland,  spoke,  in  a  bad  spirit  and  with  a  bad  £Gice,  I  liked  not  the 
spirit  of  the  man.  Heard  oUiers,  but  nothing  great.  I  intended  myself 
to  have  spoken,  and  defined  the  position  of  the  Churches  in  relation  to 
reform,  but  could  not. 

28. — The  Berry  Street  Conference  met  this  year  in  Phillip's  ChapeL 

The  **concioad  clerum'* told  well  on  the  audience;  but  I 

felt,  as  I  listened  to  it,  that  the  Unitarian  sect  was  gone— gone  past 
redemption 

I  know  not  where  they  will  go  nor  what  will  become  of  them,  I 
fear  that  I  shall  feel  myself  obliged  to  leave  the  ministry,  but  not  the 
calling  to  preach  Christianity.  I  see  so  much  of  the  falseness  of  the 
clergy,  that  I  have  little  respect  for  them  or  their  calling. 

William  H.  Channing  spoke  well  in  favour  of  freedom;  so  did 
Bulfinch.  I  said  my  say,  but  it  met  no  response.  I  looked  down, 
but  into  indignant  eyes. 

The  settlement  of  Texas,  by  exciting  the  internal  slave-trade 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  suflSciently  great  before,  stimu- 
lated slave  prices  and  slave-breeding  in  Virginia,  and  destroyed 
the  small  party  for  emancipation  which  had  existed  there.  The 
idea  of  Southern  domination  and  unlimited  slave  territory  began 
then  to  make  slavery  the  comer-stone  of  our  Republic.  Both 
branches  of  the  Texan  Congress  passed  the  laws  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  measure,  which  had  been  long  matur- 
ing, was  consummated  in  1 845  by  the  enactment  of  similar  and 
corresponding  laws  in  the  American  Congress.  Mr.  Parker  had 
fi-equently  lectured  against  it. 

July  a6. — I  wonder  if  some  good  result  will  not  follow  the  constant 
preaching  of  truth !  It  must  tell  at  length ;  not  in  my  day,  but  it 
will  tell  at  last.  At  this  early  age  of  the  country,  a  few  good  men  of 
great  ideas  can  do  a  great  work,  that  will  make  a  mark  on  the  nation 
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forever.  It  needs  sot  many  to  do  this,  but  mueft.  I  am  resolved  to 
spend  what  little  strength  I  have  in  this  way.  What  happens  to  me 
I  care  litde  for;  but  the  welfare  of  men  I  think  may  be  advanced  by 
my  humble  efforts. 

In  1846,  the  Ottoman,  a  vessel  owned  in  Boston,  and  manned 
by  New  England  men,  arrived  in  the  harbor.  A  slave  was  found 
secreted  in  the  hold,  lying  naked  upon  the  cargo,  almost  suffo- 
cated and  half  dead  with  fear.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  had 
him  carried  back  to  New  Orleans,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his 
connection  with  a  Southern  market.  Men  in  Boston  were  in- 
dignant at  this  who  have  long  since  forgotten  that  their  hearts 
once  throbbed.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  meeting  at 
Fanueil  Hall,  over  which  John  Quincy  Adams  presided.  Mr. 
Parker  was  very  active  in  getting  up  this  popular  protest,  and  he 
made  his  first  speech  in  Fanueil  Hall. 

ToRRET*8  FuNBBAL. — May  17th,  1846.-1  went  to  Boston  in  the 
afternoon,  though  I  was  ill  and  the  weather  raining,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Torrey,  who  has  just  fallen  a  martyr 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  and  its  infamous  *'  patriarchal  institution.** 
However,  he  set  free  over  200  slaves  before  he  fell,  the  first  martyr  of 
Maryland.*  I  honor  the  man,  igad  place  him  high  in  my  list  of  martyrs. 
When  I  first  came  home  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  have  his  reply  now. 

The  funeral  was  advertised  to  be  in  Park  Street  Church,  but  it  was 
not  allowed,  so  it  took  place  in  the  Tremont  Temple.  Colver  made 
the  prayer ;  a  most  manly  and  able  one  it  was  too — a  real  old  Puritan 
prayer — calm,  deep,  forgiving,  full  of  charity  and  nobleness,  but  full  of 
religion  too.  Then  came  a  hymn  read  by  Mr.  Coolidge.  I  honor 
him  for  it 

Lovejoy  delivered  the  sermon.  It  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion. 
But  the  occasion  spoke  for  itself,  and  the  most  meditative  needed  not 
any  words  to  stir  their  hearts.  But  notliing  will  come  of  it ;  we  are 
too  dead — so  sold  to  money  that  it  takes  a  terrible  blow  to  cut 
through  the  golden  skin  that  covers  the  sins  of  our  age.  Where  are 
the  Churches  who  honor  the  martyr  ?  Did  the  Church  of  the  Pharisees 
at  Jerusalem  honor  the  first  Christian  martyr,  just  as  this  Church  at 
Boston  honors  this? 

His  first  sermon  on  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  resulted  from 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  preached  June  7,  1846.  This  is 
published.  Afterward,  when  President  Polk  was  raising  volun-* 
teers  by  proclamation,  he  attended  an  anti-war  meeting  in 
Fanueil  Hall,  at  which  a  good  many  soldiers  were  present,  who 

*  Impriwiiod  after  oonviction  under  a  State  law  against  tntieing  slaTea  from  tlieir 
;  and  died  in  priion  of  oonsnmptioii. 
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undertook  to  interrupt  his  speech.  But  he  had  all  the  courage 
and  good-humor  which  pilots  an  obnoxious  speaker  safely 
through  the  most  threatening  demonstrations  of  a  mob. 

If  God  please,  we  will  die  a  thousand  times,  but  never  draw  blade  in 
this  wicked  war.  (Cries  of  "  Throw  him  over !  "  &c.)  What  would  you 
do  next,  after  you  have  thrown  him  over?  (*'Drag  you  out  of  the 
Hall !")  What  good  would  that  do?  It  would  not  wipe  oflf  the  infamy 
of  this  war — would  not  make  it  less  wicked ! 

He  proceeded  leisurely  to  review  the  facts  connected  with  the 
war,  and  said  a  good  many  things  to  make  the  volunteers 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

Did  not  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  bid  the  volun- 
teers—  misguided  young  men — go  and  uphold  the  stars  of  their 
country  ?  (Voice,  '*  He  did  right! ")  No,  he  should  have  said  the  stripes  of 
his  countiy ;  for  every  volunteer  to  this  wicked  war  is  a  stripe  on  the 
nation's  back !  Did  not  he  declare  this  war  unconstitutional,  and 
threaten  to  impeach  the  President  who  made  it,  and  afterward  po  and 
invest  a  son  in  it?  Has  it  not  been  said  here,  **  Our  countiy.  howso- 
ever bounded ! " — bounded  by  robbery,  or  bounded  by  right  lines  ?  Has 
it  not  been  said,  all  round,  **  Our  country,  right  or  wrong"? 

I  say  I  blame  not  so  much  the  volunteers  us  the  famous  men  who 
deceive  the  nation.  (Cries  of  **  Throw  him  over !  Kill  him,  kill  him  !  ** 
and  a  flourish  of  bayonets.)  Throw  him  over !  You  will  not  throw 
him  over.  Kill  him!  1  shall  walk  home  unarmed  and  tmattended, 
and  not  a  man  of  you  will  hurt  one  hair  of  my  head. 

And  he  finished  his  speech.  Did  any  of  those  volunteers  for 
slavery  belong  to  a  Webster  regiment  ?  We  have  lately  sent  a 
Webster  regiment  against  slavery,  and  the  men  mai*ched  down 
Broadway,  in  New  York  City,  on  their  way  to  the  war,  singing 
the  refrain  of  **  John  Brown"  1  How  the  revision  of  history 
con-ects  the  bad  logic  of  men  ! 

His  next  undertaking  is  a  letter  to  the  American  {leople 
touching  the  matter  of  slavery,  which  at  first  he  intended  to 
publish  anonymously,  because,  he  said,  he  had  a  bad  name. 
But  it  appeared  in  1847,  over  his  proper  signature. 

"  I  am  amazed,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  May,  while  meditating  this 
letter,  "  at  the  way  good  men  and  politicians  look  at  the  matter  ; 
amazed  at  their  silence.'' 

It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Southern  slave-holder,  who  commenced 
a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Parker,  which,  for  the  sake  of  his 
replies,  and  also  for  some  characteristic  marks  of  Southern  cul- 
tivation which  it  bears,  is  worthy  to  be  published.  From  it  the 
reader  may  infer  the  nature  of  many  of  the  oommunications 
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received  by  Mr.  Parker  from  tbe  South,  in  which  there  is  a  fine, 
cbivalric  disdain  of  the  syntax  submitted  to  by  the  North,  and 
even  the  spelling  is  patriarchal,  tl^e  letters  being  separated  and 
sold  off,  while  a  few  have  drapetomaniat  and  entirely  dis- 
appear. 

TO    MR.    PARKER 

Wellington,  near  Athens,  Ght.,  Jannoij,  1848. 

T.  Parker, — Sir, — ^A  lengthy  and  measureably  incoherent  and  bom- 
bastic letter  from  you  in  a  book  form  has  been  sent  me  from  Boston, 
purporting  to  be  for  the  People  of  the  United  States. 

You  Negrophilists  may  write  and  publish  for  ever  in  your  style  and 
with  your  matter,  without  striking  the  Southern  heart  or  enlisting  its 
sympathies.  Until  and  only  until  you  prove  by  the  Bible  collectively 
— for  it  is  a  collection  of  theologic  truths  in  its  own  stability,  unchis- 
matic — that  God  did  not  allow  slaves  through  Moses'  prophetic  writings 
to  the  Israelites,  and  that  Jesus  Christ,  instea(|  of  being  silent,  and  St. 
Paul  coherent,  had  been  of  your  own  conclusion,  that  "it  was  a  sin 
without  an  excuse."  This  is  the  great  point  you  have  evaded.  In  all 
your  work  on  slavery,  not  a  syllable  is  remarked  from  the  Scriptures 
on  the  proof  directly  in  favor  of  or  against  the  slaveiy  of  the  children 
of  Ham,  who  are  veritably  the  negro  race,  and  until  this  be  treated  on 
in  full,  and  the  conyiction  sent  the  slaveholders,  that  God  never  once 
countenanced  slavery,  it  is  utterly  futile  for  you  and  your  brother  Aboli- 
tionists to  attempt  successfully  to  gain  the  Southern  ear ! ! ! 

We  cannot  think  the  God  of  Moses  less  the  tme,  pure  Deity  than  . 
Jesus  Christ;  nor  that  He  in  one  age  permitted  and  reyulated  a  domestic 
servitude  only  to  be  found  to  have  altered  hxs  fixed  Providence  in  another! 
God  (you  infidel  I)  is  always  stable  in  his  purposes.  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  one,  and  Jehovah  never  gave  laws  of  such  weight  as 
that  forbidding  to  **  covet  a  neighbour's  manservant,"  kt,,  only  to 
revoke  them  under  a  newer  name  and  a  new  dispensatbn  !  Prove  first 
from  the  Bible  alone,  and  not  by  your  egregious  statistics  and  iuuen- 
does,  that  slavery  is  wrong,  without  also  making  God  wrong  or  incon- 
sistent, and  then  the  whole  structure  of  bondage  would  fall  to  the 
ground.     Otherwise  for  ever  hold  your  peace ! 

The  Old  Testament  forbade  you  to  covet  my  property.  The  New,  as 
see  Paul's  letter  to  Titus  or  Timothy,  discountenanced  your  "  man- 
stealing  "  of  my  servants  from  me !  The  Bible  is  either  inoonsisfent — 
the  Almighty  a  changeling— or  you  are  a  horrid  monster  of  infidelity 
or  blasphemy  in  your  execrable  spirit  of  Yankee  conceitedness  against 
the  South. 

No.  Sir,  till  you  inform  us  better  than  I  have  ever  been  yet  by  your 
long  printed  letter,  and  by  J.  P.  Blanchard's  letters,  that  in  God's  and 
Christ's  eye  we  are  doing  wrong— we  cannot  free  the  slaves  without 
looking  on  Moses  as  an  old  fool,  and  Jehovah  with  no  better  reverence 
than  you  and  he. 

Against  all  your  rhapsodies  the  thing  still  remains  this  ;  that  either 
Ham's  progeny's  slavery  is  wrong,  or  it  is  right.  If  wrong,  as  God 
has  not  informed  us  this  in  His  oracles   of  light  and  life,  we  can 
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only  be  so  informed  by  such  infiDAtessimal  atoms  of  vanity  and  mental 
rascality  as  ydu  Kegrophilists.  '  • 

Indeed,  the  whole  controversy  between  slave-holders  and  anti-slavites 
hinge  on  the  proofs  from  God*s  book~God*s  will — for  either  side ! 
Till  then,  Heaven  forbid  we  should  arrogate  to  coudemn  Moses,  and  to 
sneeze,  as  you,  at  the  Creator ! 

To  tell  you  plainly — representative  of  Beelzebub's  heart ! — ^my  own 
private  opinion,  the  negroes  ought  to  be  colonized  back  into  Afric^u 
whence  came  their  ancestiy,  and  we  shall  thus  return  measureably 
civilized  men  for  the  savages  that  left  their  native  **  country  for  that 
country's  good,"  and  ultimately,  if  they  would  be  of  any  service  to  God, 
Christianize  that  benighted  continent. 

While  they  remain  here,  it  would  have  been  better  had  your  abolition 
heart  been  pregnant  with  ways  and  means  for  their  domestic  ameliora- 
tion, education,  and  marriage  rights,  without  attempting  only  their 
freedom.  Can  you  do  nothing  for  the  blacks  and  swarths  but  give 
them  liberty?  Can  you  never ^nd  food  for  your  philanthropy  in  bet- 
tering their  condition  in  slavery,  instead  of  forever  harping  on  the 
liberty  of  those  Noah,  lyth  plenitude  of  authority  from  on  high,  trrf- 
vocably  doomed  to  servitude,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  It  was  not 
intrinsically  Noah,  but  Ood,  who  made  Ham*s  progeny  in  the  mysteries 
of  a  Providence,  punishing  his  faults  that  deserved  death,  death,  death ! 
with  a  life  of  deserved  slavery  and  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, having  to  do  with  such  a  family !  Ham*s  fault  at  a  naked  sire, 
saved  from  such  a  destruction,  was  intense,  and  proved  himself  and 
family  unworthy  constitutionally.  Jehovah,  without  executing  a  miracle 
to  cleanse  a  voluntary  pollution,  sanctioned  Noah  s  curse,  and  you  are 
but  censuring  the  Eternal  Word  at  eveiy  progress  of  a  nefarious 
attempt  to  assimilate  negroes  to  white  men. 

Again  and  again,  I  say  that  your  reaching  the  conscience  of  the 
Southern  people  must  come  by  the  Bible  alone.  All  else  is  in  our  eyes 
detestable  blasphemy  and  treasonable  evocations  of  fetid  abomination. 
Take  my  warning.  Never  again  open  your  moutli  souUiwardly,  unless 
you  can  come  backed  by  the  Bible ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  never  also 
prove  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  inconsistent  If  men  were  to  pre- 
sume to  oveijudge  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  to  twist  the  New 
Testament  to  hallow  a  race  of  constitutionally  unworthy  Africans,  and 
cast  a  stigma  on  your  brethren,  the  injury  done  to  religion,  aye,  to 
Ghristianitv  itself,  by  thus  indirectly  disproving  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, would  synonimise  with  the  effects  of  the  infernal  Jacobinism  of 
the  flench  Reign  of  Terror.  Pause,  or  else  speak  to  us  by  reading 
the  Bible  only.  Negro  Slavery  isjtut  I  The  only  alternative  is  colon!- 
cation. 

The  bottom,  perhaps,  of  all  your  errors  is  the  ignorant  persuasion 
that  Ham*s  progeny  are  not  negroes.  In  this,  perhaps,  you  agree,  at 
least,  those  from  whom  you  take  your  cue  do,  with  Faber  and  some 
other  antiquarians,  that  the  white  races  of  Europe  are  the  children  of 
Cush — of  Ham.  But  Bryant  and  other  archiologisu  of  deeper  note 
have  proved  that  the  Africans  are  the  literal  descendants  of  Cush— of 
Ham.  And  the  Bible  itself  sustains  Biyant.  Faber's  researches  are 
supei-flttous,  and  mostly  Hindostanic;    Biyant's  the  profound  and 
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laborious  inyestigation  of  accumulated  years,  and  more  precise,  since 
dating  from  Assyria^  Phcenicia,  Egypt,  the  Caucasus,  and  Greece.  The 
fact,  then,  is  that  Africa  is  Ham's  lot. 

Have  you  seen  Este*s  work  on  slavery  ?  I  wish  he  could  review 
yours  and, you  his ;  or  else,  that  you  and  himself  could  controvert 
by  writing,  and  print  your  respective  letters  in  one  volume.  In  this 
way  we  may  have  the  reasoning  of  both  sides. 


Mr.  Parker  replies  to  the  above  :— 


Yours  for  peace. 


Boston,  Feb.  2,  1848. 


SiB, — Your  letter  of  January  last  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  I 
hasten  to  reply.  I  thank  you  for  your  frankness,  and  will  reply 
as  plainly  and  openly  as  you  write  to  me.  You  need  not  suppose 
that  I  have  any  spite  against  the  slaveholders ;  I  wish  them  well  not 
lass  than  their  slaves.  I  think  they  are  doing  a  great  wrong  to  them- 
selves, to  their  slaves,  and  to  mankind.  I  think  slave-holding  is  a  wrong 
in  itself,  and,  therefore,  a  sin ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  this  or  that  parti- 
cular slave-holder  is  a  sinner  because  he  holds  slaves.  I  know  what 
sin  is — God  only  knows  who  is  a  sinner.  I  hope  I  have  not  said 
anything  harsh  in  my  letter,  or  anything  not  true.  I  certainly  wrote 
with  no  ill-feeling  towards  any  one. 

You  seem  to  think  that  the  Old  Testament  ^d  New  Testament  are 
just  alike,  that  Christianity  and  Judaism  are,  therefore,  the  same.  So, 
as  a  Christian,  you  i^peal  to  the  Old  Testament  for  your  authority  to 
hold  slaves.  Now,  look  a  little  at  the  matter,  and  see  the  difference 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament.  The  Old  Testament 
demands  circumcision,  a  peculiar  priesthood,  the  sacrifice  of  certahi 
animals,  the  observance  of  certain  fast-days,  full-moon  days,  new-moon 
days,  the  seventh  day,  and  the  like.  It  demands  them  all  in  the  name 
of  a  Lord,  Yet  you  do  not  observe  any  of  them.  Now,  you  say,  I 
suppose,  that  the  ritual  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  came  from  God, 
but  were  repealed  by  Christ,  who  also  spoke  by  the  command  of  God. 
If  that  were  so,  then  it  would  appear  that  God  had  repealed  His  own 
commands.  You  say,  God  could  not  change.  So  I  say.  I  do  not 
think  God  ever  makes  laws  and  then  changes  them  ;  but  if  the  Bible, 
as  a  whole,  as  you  say,  is  the  Word  of  God,  then  it  is  plain  that  in  the 
New  Testament  He  takes  back  what  He  commanded  in  the  Old  l^esta- 
ment  In  the  Old  Testament  a  man  is  allowed  to  put  away  his  wife 
for  any  cause,  or  none  at  all ;  but  you  know  that  Christ  said  Mosea  gave 
that  command  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  men*s  hearts.  In  Exodus 
xzzv.  2,  8,  it  is  forbidden  to  kindle  a  fire  on  Saturday — Sabbath — on 
pain  of  death.  In  Numbers  xv.  82-36,  it  is  said,  the  Lord  commanded 
a  man  to  be  ttoned  to  death  because  he  picked  up  sticks  on  Saturday; 
yet,  I  suppose  you  have  a  fire  in  your  house  Saturday  and  Sunday,  too, 
and,  perhaps  would  not  think  it  wicked  to  bring  in  an  armful  of  wood 
to  make  a  fire  on  either  of  those  days.  Now,  I  do  not  think  God 
changes;  therefore,  I  don*t  believe  He  ever  uttered  those  dreadful 
commands  in  the  Old  Testament  I  believe  that  God  has  the  attributes 
of  universal  justice  and  universal  love.  Doubtless,  you  will  call  me  an 
88 
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"  Infidel,"  but  that  makes  no  odds ;  I  try  to  be  a  Christian,  bat  do  not 
begin  by  discarding  conscience,  reason,  and  common-seose.  I  think 
Saint  Paul  was  a  Christian,  and  you  know  what  he  says  about  the  law, 
that  is,  the  Law  of  Motes,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  case  of  the  negroes.  You  think  the  children 
of  Ham  are  under  a  perpetual  curse,  and  that  the  negroes  are  the 
children  of  Ham.  The  tentli  chapter  of  Genesis  treats  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham,  but  it  does  not  mention  among  them  a  single 
tribe  of  negroes.  I  don*t  think  the  writer  of  that  account  knew  even 
of  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  race  of  men  that  we  call  negroes.  He 
mentions  the  Egyptians,  it  is  true,  and  other  North  African  people,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  they  were  not  negroes,  fiut  even  if  some  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham  were  negroes,  though  it  is  plain  from  Genesis 
X.  they  were  not,  still,  that  does  not  bring  them  under  the  curse  of 
Noah,  for  Noah  does  not  curse  Ham  and  all  his  children,  but  only 
Canaan.  Now,  the  descendants  of  Canaan  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
15-10 ;  not  one  of  them  was  ever  an  African  people;  they  all  dwelt  in 
the  toestem  part  of  Asia,  and  are  the  nations  with  whom  the  Hebrews 
were  often  at  war.  The  Hebrews  conquered  many  of  these  tribes, 
seized  their  country,  and  often  their  persons.  Many  of  them  fled,  and 
T  think,  settled  in  North  Africa;  the  Berbers,  and/in  part,  the  Moors 
are  of  that  race,  perhaps,  but  none  of  them  are  negroes. 

But  even  if  the  negroes  were  the  children  of  Canaan,  as  it  is  plain 
they  were  not,  what  title  could  you  make  out  to  hold  them  by  ?  It 
would  be  this :— 4000  years  ago  Noah  cursed  Canaan,  and,  therefore, 
you  hold  one  of  Canaan  s  children  as  a  slave.  Now,  do  you  think 
a  man  has  power  to  curse  so  far  off  as  that  ?  But  you  will  say, 
God  gave  the  curse ;  well,  the  Bible  does  not  say  so.  You  say,  Canaan 
and  his  posterity  were  "constitutionally  unworthy,"  but  you  don't 
know  that.  On  Uie  contrary,  the  Sidonians,  who  were  the  descendants 
of  Canaan,  were  a  very  illustrious  people  of  antiquity — a  good 
deal  like  the  English  and  Americans  at  this  day — and  actually  held 
great  quantities  of  the  Jews  in  slavery.  Before  you  can  hold  a  single 
negro  under  that  clause  in  Gen.  ix.  25,  you  must  make  out~l.  That  the 
negro  is  descended  from  Canaan;  2.  That  the  curse  was  actually, 
uttered  as  related ;  8.  That  it  announces  personal  slavery  for  more  than 
4000  years ;  4.  That  the  curse  was  authorized  by  God  Himself.  Now, 
there  is  not  one  of  these  four  propositions  which  ever  has  been  made 
out  or  ever  can  be.  My  dear  sir,  I  am  really  surprised  that  an  intelli- 
gent man,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  Christian  man — a  Eepublican  of 
Georgia— could  seriously  rely  a  moment  on  such  an  argument  as  that 
Fie  on  such  solemn  trifling  about  matters  so  important  as  the  life  of 
two  or  three  millions  of  men  !  For  my  own  part,  I  don't  believe  the 
story  of  Noah  cursing  his' grandson  for  his  father's  fault  I  think  it  all 
a  foolish  story  got  up  to  satisfy  the  hatred  which  the  Jews  felt  against 
the  Canaanites.  I  know  Bryant's  book  and  Faber's,  but  never  use 
either  now-a-days.  B.  had  more  fancy  than  philosophy,  it  always 
seemed  to  me.  I  may  be  as  **  confident  '*  as  you  think  me,  but  don't 
call  myself  a  learned  man,  though  I  have  read  about  all  the  valuable 
works  ever  vmtten  on  that  matter  of  Noah's  curse. 

You  ask  if  I  could  not  propose  some  good  to  be  done  to  the  slaves 
now.    Certainly;   their  marriage  and  fieunily  rights  might  be  made 
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secure,  their  work  easier,  their  food  and  clothing  better,  they  might 
not  be  beaten.  Pains  might  be  taken  to  educate  them.  But  all  that 
is  very  little,  so  long  as  you  keep  the  man  from  his  natural  liberty. 
Tou  would  not  be  happy  if  a  slave,  would  not  think  it  right  for  a 
Christian  man  to  hold  you  in  bondage,  even  if  one  of  your  ancestors 
but  fifty  years  ago,  had  cursed  you,  still  less  if  4000  years  ago.  If 
I  were  a  slave-holder  I  would  do  this — I  would  say,  ''  Gome,  now, 
you  are  free,  go  to  work  and  I  will  pay  you  vhat  you  can  earn."  I 
think,  in  ten  years'  time,  you  would  be  a  richer  man,  and  in  two  hours* 
time,  a  far  happier  one,  a  more  Christian  one. 

Dear  sir,  Cbnstianity  does  not  consist  in  believing  stories  in  the  Old 
Testament,  about  Noah's  curse  and  all  that,  but  in  loving  your  brother 
as  yourself,  |uid  God  with  your  whole  heart.  Do  not  think  that  I  covet 
your  slaves.  No  consideration  would  induce  me  to  become  a  slave- 
holder. I  should  be  a  sinner,  though  God  grant  that  you  are  not  one 
for  that  act !  Let  me  ask  you,  while  you  take  from  a  man  his  liberty,  his 
Ap^von,  do  you  not  violate  that  command,  *^  Thou  shalt  not  covet  anything 
that  is  thy  neighbour's  "  ?  Do  you  not  break  that  golden  rule,  '*  Whatso- 
ever you  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them"? 

I  do  not  think  you  feel  easy  about  this  matter.  What  you  say  about 
colonization  <^onvinces  me  that  you  do  not  believe  slavery  is  a  Christian 
institution ;  that  you  are  not  very  an^  with  me,  after  all.  Do  not 
think  that  I  assume  any  airs  of  superiority  over  you  because  I  am  not 
a  slave-holder.  I  have  never  had  that  temptation  ;  perhaps  if  bom  in 
Georgia,  I  should  not  have  seen  the  evil  and  the  sin  of  slavery.  .  I  may 
be  blind  to  a  thousand  evils  and  sins  at  home  which  I  commit  myself. 
If  so,  I  will  thank  you  to  point  them  out  I  hope  you  will  write  me 
again  as  frankly  as  before.  I  wish  I  could  see  Este's  book.  I  will  look 
for  it,  and  study  it,  for  I  am  working  for  the  truth  and  the  right  I 
have  nothing  to  gain  personally  by  Uie  abolition  of  slavery,  and  have, 
by  opposing  that  institution,  got  nothing  but  a  bad  name.  I  shall  not 
count  you  my  enemy,  but  am 

Truly  your  friend. 


In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Parker  received  a  very  lengthy  epistle^ 
making  points  out  of  almost  every  line  he  wrote.  But  space 
cannot  be  afforded  to  quote  it  entire.     Here  is  a  specimen : — 

Febniaiy  25, 1848. 

Tou  Abolitionists  are  children — you  utter  strings  of  nonsense  for 
wisdom,  and  have  the  audacity  to  elevate  your  heads,  as  if  your  reason- 
ings were  admired  at  the  North  or  favoured  at  the  South  I 

To  ameliorate  the  slave  would  be  to  go  to  expense  for  him,  and  to 
render  the  profits  of  his  slavery,  as  now  existing,  narrower.  Thus,-— 1. 
Tis  to  school  him,  and  endure  the  probable  tricks  of  his  intelligence,  if 
he  be  innately  a  scoundrel.  2.  To  secure  his  marriage  inseparable  from 
his  wife  and  children,  and  thus  to  render  him  less  vduable  by  not  being 
able  to  sell  him  alone,  and  wife  and  children  separately,  at  so  high  a 
price  as  they  altogether  would  bring  in  a  family.    For  many  cannot 
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buy  a  whole  family,  and  can  a  single  slave  at  a  high  price.  8.  To 
ameliorate  his  condition  by  giving  him  better  food,  clothes,  and  less 
work,  and  hence  find  less  profit  fix>m  his  labor  or  keeping !  Ame- 
liorate slaveiy — render  it  valuable  !  Surely  a  cabbage  has  a  head,  and 
so  has  William  L.  Garrison  or  Theodore  Parker  i 

In  conclusion,  friend  Theodore  Parker,  let  me  admonish  you  not  to 
be  for  serving  God's  Holy  Prophet  of  Prophets,  Moses,  as  the  Aboli- 
tionists, in  their  infernal  conceits,  are  *' after  doing,"  as  you  see  other 
prophets  which  I  hinted  at  also  spoke  like  him,  or  **  worse,**  And  if  you 
could  iling  away  Moses,  you  must  the  prophecies  also ;  and  if  you  can 
these,  by  diminishing  the  credit  or  authority  of  anything  they  say^  you 
would  knock  the  hutments  of  Christianity  also  away,  and  reduce  Jesus' 
Gospel  to  a  skeleton,  or  rather  to  so  much  flesh  without  bones.  This 
I  have  tried,  almost  in  agony,  to  show  to  Mr.  Blanchard's  mind,  for  he 
said,  *'  There  may  have  been  a  black  Adam  as  well  as  a  white,**  thus 
insinuating  the  want  of  fulness  in  Moses,  or  supposing  his  Genesis 
subject  to  speculations ;  and  as  I  could  not,  my  horror  and  distrust  of* 
Abolitionists  has  become  so  greatly  increased,  that  I  now  pronounce 
them  American  infidels  and  Jacobins,  and  Boston  as  the  Paris  of  this 
phrenzied  sect  The  scenes  of  its  Bevolution  only  is  wanted  to  finish 
the  revolting  picture. 

Farewell,  sir !  write  back,  if  you  can,  and  if  I  see  any  solid  reason  in 
your  reply  deserving  another  from  me,  I  will  not  withhold  my  pen.  I 
think  it  much  better  to  let  off  a  deaf  man  like  me,  and  to  attend  to 
Matthew  Este,  whose  book  on  slavery  I  will  send,  if  one  be  in  Athens. 
Este,  like  yourself,  and  Blanchard,  and  Drew,  I  feel  to  be  inferior  as 
writers  to  myself.  I  feel  among  you  as  a  Samson  among  a  certain 
host,  or  a  Titan,  even,  among  yom*  giants  To  attempt  to  prolong  the 
contest  with  me  would  only  sink  you  in  the  Serbonian  bog.  Deaf 
though  I  be,  yet  I  am  mighty  in  spirit.  As  Abner  said  to  a  young 
man  pursuing  him,  '*  I  say  to  thee,  turn  thou  aside  upon  *  Este,'  and 
take  thou  his  armour,"  for  why  should  I  use  thee  up  ? 

Mr.  Parker  rejoins : — 

BoBton,  Wbxth  i,  1848. 

Sib, — Your  favour  of  February  12th  was  received  in  due  time  and 
carefully  read ;  but  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  reply  to  it,  on 
account  of  absence  from  the  city  and  various  duties  while  in  it.  I  see 
it  is  altogether  useless  for  me  to  undeitake  to  dispute  with  you  on  the 
matter  of  slavery.  I  should  prefer,  certainly,  a  different  antagonist. 
Your  first  letter  led  me  to  think  you  were  a  very  extraordinair  man ; 
your  last  more  than  confirmed  the  opinion.  I  confess  my  inability  to 
reason  with  you.  I  see  it  is  of  no  use  for  one  with  weapons  like  mins 
to  prolong  the  contest  I  will  take  your  advice  and  select  an  opponent 
more  suitable. 

Allow  me,  however,  in  parting,  to  thank  you  for  your  long  letter- 
such  as  I  have  seldom  read. 

Learned  sir,  I  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant 
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These  letters  also,  though  of  a  later  date,  find  their  natural 
connection  here ;  unfortunately  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  the 
replies.  But  the  letters  are  characteristic  of  an  epoch  that  is 
passing  away.  These  and  the  preceding  ones  have  been  made  to' 
correspond  somewhat  to  the  vulgar  exigencies  of  printing. 


FROH f  NEAR  CHARLOTTE,  K.  CAROLINA. 

February  11,  1855. 

Dear  Sib, — ^It  has  been  on  my  mind  for  some  time  to  address  you ; 
to  urge  that  more  mild  methods  and  phrases  should  be  employed  in 
judging  and  discussing  the  differences  which  prevail  North  and  South, 
in  manners  or  opinions. 

In  order  to  show  the  necessity  for  care  and  caution,  I  will  detail  for 
your  consideration  two  scenes  in  Eastern  States  which  fell  under  my 
notice,  and  I  think  are  entitled  to  reproof  and  amendment. 

Being  in  Boston  on  a  Sunday,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  respect- 
able-looking housemaids  were  required  to  take,  that  morning,  very  early, 
to  scour  and  wash  the  extensive  necessary  houses  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  hotels  in  your  city. 

I  felt  so  much  dissatisfied  at  this  discovery,  I  could  not  avoid  asking 
an  intelligent,  decent-looking  white  woman  if  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
house.  She  assured  me  it  was  so  regularly !  The  women  were  all  Irish 
Catholics.  They  seemed  gratefully  surprised  at  my  notice  and  inter- 
vention, but  vexed  and  indignant  at  the  selection  of  time  for  such 
service. 

One  of  them  calmly  and  modestly  observed,  *'  It  was  the  time  she 
had  been  allowed  to  go  to  mass  elsewhere.**  I  could  but  regret  some 
other  day  was  not  substituted  for  such  employment.  The  women 
looked  inquiringly,  as  if  they  supposed  I  had  some  authority. 

I  told  Uiem,  **  I  was  a  stranger  from  the  South,  who  owi^ed  slaves, 
and  would  certainly  not  allow  my  servants  to  be  thus  employed  on 
a  day  which  demanded  general  rest,  specially  for  servants." 

The  next  morning  an  Irish  waiter  ran  a  long  distance  after  me  to  the 
cars,  expressly  to  bring  me  a  lunch,  as  he  had  observed  I  usually  ate 
no  breakfast. 

Going  on  board  a  steamer  at  Burlington,  in  Vermont,  I  found  a 
number  of  Irish  emigrants  on  their  way  fi*om  Canada,  taking  the  route 
by  Lake  Ohamplain  from  Quebec,  to  seek  their  friends,  or  employment 
in  the  United  States. 

The  noise  of  the  escape  steam,  and  the  tumult  in  the  trans-shipment 
of  passengers,  baggage,  and  goods,  induced  me  to  take  a  stand  on  the 
upper  deck. 

Women  and  children  formed  a  principal  portion  of  the  crowd. 

With  the  abstracted  devotion  which  appears  peculiar  to  Catholic 
instruction  or  habits,  several  were  on  their  knees  upon  deck,  their  lips 
and  hearts  uttering  prayers  as  they  passed  beads  of  rosaries  through 
their  fingers. 
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It  seemed  impossible  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  pity  for  tHe  poor  creatures, 
however  we  might  differ  about  forms. 

There  were  a  number  of  horses  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  to  be  landed 
at  Burlington.  Those  who  had  charge  led  them  vnth  the  greatest  in- 
difference and  brutality  among  and  over  the  kneeling  women  and 
children. 

In  the  foreground,  an  aged  widow,  with  seven  children  surrounding 
her,  never  moved  amidst  all  the  disorder.  The  noises,  the  tumult,  the 
dangers,  the  rude  countenances  of  boisterous  strangers,  did  not  distract 
her  attention  from  her  prayers,  although  she  was  evidently  sensible  of 
the  hazard  to  her  infants. 

Her  faith  was  strong,  and  though  expressed  with  manners  and  devo- 
tion differing  from  those  I  have  been  taught  to  confide  in,  I  trust  were 
as  acceptable  before  God  as  mine  own. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  on  the  upper  deck  looked  at  this  scene,  and 
also  said  that  the  clerk  of  the  boat,  aided  by  a  negro  steward,  made 
exchanges  of  foreign  monies  with  the  male  emigrants,  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
strangers. 

I  JeU  excessively  angry ,  and  turning  round,  said  to  those  about  me, 
*'  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  slave-owner  from  the  South,  but,  by  God !  no  one 
should  treat  my  negroes  as  you  stand  here  and  see  tiiese  poor  Irish 
treated." 

I  was  immediately  followed  to  the  lower  deck,  and  we  requested  an 
officer  to  have  the  transfers  made  with  more  regard  to  the  kneelmg 
women  and  children. 

The  kindly  look  I  received  from  the  patient  widow's  eye  was  grateful 
to  me.  It  is  difficult  to  know  the  secret  hearts  of  men,  yet,  from  what 
judgment  I  could  exercise,  the  formal  mode  employed  by  these  poor 
people,  to  aid  remembrance^  by  their  beads,  while*  asking  the  protection 
of  die  General  Parent,  seemed  offensive  to  the  rude  and  reckless  men 
who  did  not  comprehend  it. 

I  could  not  avoid  an  impression  that  if  the  sympathies  of  Northern 
hearts  were  sincere  and  honest  for  the  improvement  of  our  slaves,  they 
would  be  shown  in  a  prompt  manner  towards  these  poor  *'  strangers.*' 

Believe  me,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant 


FROM  THE   SAME. 

Near  Charlotte,  N.  Caroliiia,  Mareh  5, 1855. 

To  THE  Bev.  Theodobb  Parkeb,  —  I  have  read  with  satisfaction 
your  appeal  on  account  of  the  perishing  classes  in  Boston,  August, 
1846.  But  that  sermon,  entitled  by  yon,  '*  The  New  Grime  agamst 
Himianity,*'  I  cannot  conceive  to  be  in  the  right  spirit  to  effect  anv 
moral  good.  As  you  do  not  show  objection  to  honest  frankness,  I  wil 
be  veiy  plain  to  be  better  understood. 

By  what  you  term  *'  higher  law,**  I  presume  you  mean  *'  moral  law,'* 
as  we  read  it  in  the  Scriptures.  By  looking  back  to  iu  prwcipUe^  we 
who  reclaim  stolen  or  secreted  property,  are  not  man-stealers.    The 
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moral  law  permits  servitade ;  some  of  the  earliest  precepts  teach  how 
servants  should  be  treated  by  their  masters,  and  while  it  places  them 
mider  the  great  law  of  mercy,  recognizes  them  distinctly  as  property. 
In  the  same  manner,  your  fathers,  while  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  did 
not  believe  they  did  an  unlawful  act  unless  they  stole  the  negroes  from 
the  coast 

They  purchased  from  those  who  did  steal  or  capture  them,  and  sold 
them  to  our  fathers  in  the  South,  who  paid  an  honest  equivalent  for 
them.  By  secreting,  detidning,  or  coveting  our  slave  property,  you 
show  a  disregard  for  the  higher  law  you  claim  to  be  ruled  by,  which 
was  given  to  an  ancient  people  as  their  constitution  of  government. 
Our  constitution  was  formed  upon  similar  principles,  and  ^e  are  as 
much  bound  in  faith  to  it  as  the  Hebrews  to  theirs.  In  my  opinion, 
by  resisting  the  constitution,  you  disregard  both  moral  and  civil  obliga- 
tions. Abraham  had  '*  servants  bought  with  his  money,  at  home  in  his 
house.'*  We  call  such  servants,  **  slaves.'*  The  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  knew  such  propeii;y.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  why  was 
not  slavery  denounced  like  idolatry,  hypocrisy,  deceit,  violence,  and 
false  witness  ?  Instead  of  being  denounced,  it  was  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  other  similar  improvements,  in  a  Very  special  manner.  The 
Hebrew  was  not  allowed  to  enslave  one  of  his  own  people.  He  was 
permitted  to  purchase  servants  from  neighbouring  savage  people,  who 
would  otherwise  have  tortured  and  put  them  to  death,  as  savages  now 
do.  The  Hebrew  was  not  allowed  to  steal  men  for  himself ,  but  was  told 
not  to  covet  his  neighbour's  servants.  If  a  Hebrew  master  maimed 
his  own  servant  in  hasty  passion,  or  revenge,  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
pensate the  slave  widi  his  liberty.  All  such  facts  prove  the  lawfulness 
of  slavery  under  the  higher  law  system  among  the  Hebrews.  But  your 
people  say  that  law  directs  that  the  runaway  slave  should  not  be  re- 
turned to  his  master.  This  injunction  could  not  have  had  reference 
to  a  runaway  from  one  tribe  or  state  of  the  Hebrews  to  another;  but 
must  have  been  intended  to  protect  the  runaway  from  neighbouring 
wandering  tribes,  not  under  die  same  constituUon  of  government  as 
the  Hebrews,  whose  commoiAaw  gave 'special  directions  for  humane 
treatment  and  forbearance,  abundant  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and 
instruction.  If  we  in  the  South  have  not  accepted  all  the  laws  of  the 
moral  code,  as  binding  upon  our  slave  property,  encourage  us  to  put 
them  in  force,  in  order  to  benefit  that  property  and  the  common  welfare 
of  oiur  country,  North  and  South. 

The  higher  law  gives  no  sanction  to  the  master  to  retain,  or  delay,  or 
conceal,  or  to  covet  our  slaves.  Give  them  up,  and  let  us  be  induced 
to  review  our  enactments  and  modify  our  customs  in  correspondence 
with  the  principles  of  faith,  justice,  and  mercy  those  moral  laws  are 
founded  upon,  and  which  clearly  maintain  our  right  to  such  property, 
under  modifications  of  humanity  your  conduct  at  the  North  prevents 
or  deranges.  Those  who  have  known  this  system  to  the  South,  under- 
stand it  differently  from  you ;  with  you,  slavery  is  an  abstraction,  and 
^omr  imaginations  are  too  actively  employed  upon  it,  to  your  own 
injury  and  ours. 

I  once  asked  a  sensible  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Penn., 
who  was  about  to  visit  a  business  meeting  in  the  South  for  the  first 
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time,  to  tell  me  on  his  return  whidi  were  most  slaTes,  the  servants 
or  their  masters. 

His  inquiries  and  examinations  showed  him  difficulties  and  defences 
he  knew  not  of  before.  I  hare  seen  joor  Northern  senators  stmek 
with  surprise  at  the  demeanor  of  om*  slaves  in  the  South,  who,  from 
savage  barbarians,  as  they  vrere  when  voor  friends  brought  them  here, 
now  exhibit  as  gentle,  courteous,  and  honorable  demeanor  as  servants 
anywhere. 

Your  powers  of  reproof  are  very  great,  and  your  independence  of 
expression  corresponds :  but  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  original  tmti^, 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  in  higher  law  stands  side  bj  side  vrith 
laws  which  object  to  covetousness,  £ftlse  vritness  and  fidse  devotion, 
violence,  enmity,  and  every  injustice.  No  sudi  condition  exists  South 
as  YOU  explain  in  Boston.  All  the  crimes,  and  weaknesses,  and  fiudts, 
and  enormities,  which  now  exist  in  society,  mho  prevailed  heforg  the 
days  of  Moses.  The  great  deliverer  of  high  law  was  a  reformer :  with 
the  sanction  usually  conceded  to  him  we  may  daim,  at  the  South,  to 
regard  that  law  as  closely  as  you  at  the  North,  and  in  a  spirit  quite  as 
much  in  accordance  with  the  liberality  of  that  honorable  code. 

I  wish  the  condition 'of  the  negro  to  be  improved  by  his  servitude 
among  us.  Your  violent  expressions  inter£»re  with  his  advancement 
as  with  ours.     I  vrrito  be£>re  day,  and  in  haste. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully. 

No  doubt  he  wrote  before  day  ;  but  the  day  now  fareaketh. 
Let  one  more  of  such  letters  suffice  to  indicate  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Parker's  correspondence  with  slave-holders.  It  dso  reveals  the 
nature  of  his  replies  :— 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

Ibnk  T,  1855. 

The  ancient  moral  law  appears  to  yieM  to  the  ordinary  prejudice  of 
our  nature  in  its  first  gloom,  and  to  confitu  attention  to  "  our  neigh- 
bours.'* Yet,  afterwards  we  are  cautioned  to  regard  the  interests  •*  of 
the  stranger  **  as  well.  The  honorable  liberality  of  moral  law  directs 
the  true  principles  of  justice  and  mercy  to  be  exercised  towards  all 
colors,  classes,  and  conditions ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  plainly  indicates 
varieties  in  tlie  races  of  man.  We  distinguish  occasionally  apparent  con- 
tradictions in  those  Scriptures  which  solely  Biise f  ram  ssirmnetimpUeity 
in  the  language  employed  by  the  Hebrew  vmters.  The  originid 
Hebrew  designs  to  denominate  a  different  race  of  people  eoruisient  with 
the  family  of  Adam,  among  whom  Gain  obtained  '*a  wife,**  had  *'a  son/' 
and  •*  built  a  city.** 

Adam  is  described  as  a  civilized  man  at  the  beginning,  stationary 
and  industrious  in  his  habits,  employed  in  agriculture,  or  gardening, 
according  to  our  literal  translation. 

I  am  instructed  by  a  Hebrew  scholar  that  the  word  **  Nod  **  left 
untrapslated  in  our  English  Bibles,  as  a  noun-substantive,  existe  a 
Hebrew  adjective,  signifying  **The  wandering.*'  Quite  an  important 
interpretation ! 
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**  The  mark  set  upon  Cain  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him  " 
alludes  to  these  wanderers,  others  than  his  own  father's  family,  and  to 
some  law  or  custom  then  existing  to  punish  murder  with  death,  as 
men,  hoth  wild  and  civilized,  have  continued  to  do*.  We  cannot 
discover  the  absolute  origin  of  slavery  among  men,  for  the  most  remote 
records  indicate  such  an  institution  as  prevailing.  Biblical  history 
informs  us  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Abraham  without  apparent  objec- 
tion. It  most  probably  commenced  among  the  civilized  nations  of 
antiquity  from  a  desire  to  save  human  life  from  the  relentless  vengeance 
and  retdiations  in  kind  of  savage  and  wandering  wild  men. 

The  subsequent  improvements  in  moral  law  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  masters  and  mistresses  to  their  own  sei-vants  or  slaves, 
among  the  earliest  precepts  of  the  Hebrews,  have  been  strangely  mis- 
construed. In  order  to  prompt  and  enforce  humane  treatment  to  that 
condition  of  persons  known  long  anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
Hebrew  Decalogue,  and  to  check  hasty  impulses  of  passion  or  revenge 
in  masters,  a  compensation  for  the  slightest  personal  injuries  to  servants 
was  ordered  in  a  style  of  language  we  cannot  believe  intended  to 
authorize  vindictive  retaliation  in  kind. 

The  expressions,  "  eye  for  eye,**  *'  tooth  for  tooth,**  '*hand  for  hand,*' 
"foot  for  foot,**  had  reference  to  previous  customs  and  manner  of 
speech  among  bordering  savages  who  credited  advantages  from  acts  of 
unequivocal  retaliation.  This  appears  in  the  decided  command  which 
follows  the  inventory  of  damages,  '*  If  a  man  smite  the  eye  of  his 
man-servant,  or  the  eye  of  his  maid-servant,  that  it  perish,  he  shall 
let  him  or  her  go  free,  for  the  eye's  sake." 

Liberty  was  thus  conceded  as  the  appropriate  compensation  or 
payment  for  violence  to  any  of  these  members  of  a  purchased  servant 
or  slave,  and  was  surely  designed  to  repress  cruelty  and  inhumanity 
towards  this  description  of  legalized  property,  as  it  is  plainly  called 
and  treated  of  in  Hebrew  morsd  law,  in  correspondence  with  preceding 
usages,  yet  obviously  to  modify  and  humanize  them  by  generous 
restraints.  The  more  I  study  it,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  this  ancient 
code  of  practice  is  based  upon  a  permanent  foundation  of  exact  science 
not  to  be  overruled  by  alterations  in  customs  or  instructions.  If  those 
of  our  country  who  do  not  own  slaves,  but  largely  aided  to  introduce 
them  among  us  in  the  South,  would  more  carefully  examine  the 
discreet  provisions  of  the  moral  code  on  this  subject,  they  would  do  more 
to  benefit  '*  their  neighbours  **  in  the  South,  and  "  the  strangers/*  our 
slaves,  than  by  general  denunciation  of  an  abstract  principle  in  which 
they  do  oppose  the  plainest  wording  of  these  writings,  and  the  feelings 
of  truUi,  justice,  and  mercy  offered  by  the  Scripture  as  the  measures  or 
exact  rule  of  proportion,  by  which  we  should  regulate  our  own  conduct, 
opinions,  and  actions  towards  each  other  for  the  advancement  and 
progress  of  society,  and  the  benefit  of  every  diver^ty  of  the  human 
family,  both  bond  and  free. 

None  are  disregarded  in  the  honorable  system  of  the  Hebrew  Re- 
former, who  includes  cattle,  slaves,  children,  strangers,  neighboiurs, 
and  enemies  I  This  noble  moral  code  is  the  base  of  every  modem 
improvement  in  humanitv.  It  forms  the  principles  of  our  constitution 
of  civil  gQvemment,  probably  somewhat  distorted  by  false  or  feeble 
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interpretations.  It  ruled  the  minds  and  the  characters  of  the  men  of 
our  Revolution,  and  its  precepts  were  intended  to  influence  our  common 
law.  Let  not  differences  of  opinion  lead  us  to  any  violence  in  argu- 
ment or  in  action,  for  as  surely  as  the  principles  of  this  code  are 
comprehended,  so  surely  will  our  peace,  security,  and  happiness 
increase! 

Believe  me,  sincerely  and  respectfully,  &c. 

P.S. — I  think  I  noticed,  in  a  letter  sent  you  a  few  days  ago,  an 
objection  to  the  ordinary  construction  of  language  with  regard  to  **  a 
runaway  servant."  I  cannot  credit,  from  the  general  and  generous 
tenor  of  moral  law,  that  the  order  designed  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
or  title  of  property  so  unequivocally  countenanced  among  the  Hebrew 
tribes,  but  had  i*eference  solely  to  fugitives  from  without;  the  servants 
of  wild,  barbarous  masters  on  the  borders  of  Syria,  whose  servants 
were  ordered  to  be  treated  with  humanity,  and  not  given  up  to  savages. 
The  common  law  of  the  Hebrew  made  it  obligatory  upon  all  masters 
and  mistresses  to  be  kind  and  attentive  to  the  feelings  and  wants  of 
servants;  such  a  law  with  regard  to  runaways,  as  you  understand 
from  the  English  text,  would  not  be  required  if  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  Hebrews  were  obeyed.  Aid  us  to  have  them  attended  to  every- 
where. 

His  second  sermon  upon  the  Mexican  War  was  preached  June 
25,  1848,  after  the  announcement  of  its  conclusion  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Trist 

Well :  we  have  got  a  new  territory,  enough  to  make  one  hundred 
States  of  the  size  of  Massachusetts.  That  is  not  all.  We  have  beaten 
the  armies  of  Mexico,  destroyed  the  little  strength  she  had  left,  the 
little  self-respect,  else  she  would  not  so  have  yielded  and  given  up  half 
her  soil  for  a  few  miserable  dollars.  Soon  we  shall  take  the  rest  of  her 
possessions.  How  can  Mexico  hold  them  now — weakened,  humiliated, 
divided  worse  than  ever  within  herself?  Before  many  years,  all  of  this 
Northern  Continent  will  doubtless  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  That  of  itself  is  not  a  thing  to  mourn  at  Gould  we  have  extended 
our  empire  there  by  trade,  by  the  Christian  arts  of  peace,  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  us  and  to  Mexico ;  a  blessing  to  the  world.  But  we  have 
done  it  in  the  worst  way,  by  fraud  and  blood ;  for  the  worst  purpose, 
to  steal  and  convert  the  cities  of  men  into  the  shambles  for  human 
flesh ;  have  done  it  at  the  bidding  of  men  whose  counsels  long  have 
been  a  scourge  and  a  curse — at  the  bidding  of  slave-holders.  They  it 
is  that  rule  the  land,  fill  the  offices,  buy  up  the  North  with  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  their  political  table,  make  the  laws,  declare  hostilities,  and 
leave  the  North  topay  the  bill. .  Shall  we  ever  waken  out  of  our  sleep  ? 
Shall  we  ever  remember  the  duties  we  owe  to  the  world  and  to  God, 
who  put  us  here  on  this  new  continent?    Let  us  not  despair. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

•  a]ieFiigitiTeS]aT«3m--YigilanMComiiutteea--Williamand£UenCr^ 

Mb.  Webster  made  his  speech  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Bill,  on  March  7,  1850,  and  another  speech  in  Boston 
the  next  month,  in  which,  countenanced  by  the  political  sym- 
pathy of  the  city  merchants,  he  attempted  to  instruct  the  State 
to  surrender  its  anti-slavery  convictions.  But  the  country  popu- 
lation of  the  State  could  not  recover  from  its  astonishment  at 
the  abjectness  of  his  speech  so  quickly  as  Boston  did ;  the  con- 
science of  the  city  is  kept  sinuous  by  the  crooked  streets  where 
interest  walks ;  the  conscience  of  ike  State  has  all  the  open 
fields  to  move  in,  and  sees  the  shortest  line  between  two 
points.     Mr.  Parker  spoke  for  the  country  and  the  people. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  was  enacted  on  September  18,  1850. 
There  was  a  £unt  hope  that  it  might  be  vetoed  upon  the  ground 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  some  of  its  provisions  ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  Attomey-Genval  Crittenden,  a  citizen  of  a  slave-holding 
state,  informed  President  Fillmore  that  the  Bill  was  constitu- 
tional, it  received  his  signature.  He  signed  the  warrant  of 
misery  of  thousands  of  innocent  and  unfortunate  beings,  for  it 
was  not  unconstitutional  to  do  so.  They  have  been  the  black 
pawns  in  the  great  Southern  games  of  politics,  capable  only  to 
tempt  or  to  restrain  a  move,  and  to  be  sacrificed  with  equanimity. 

Who  can  describe  the  distress  and  anguish  of  this  persecuted 
class  in  Boston,  Worcester,  New  Bedford,  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal towns,  where  large  numbers  of  them  were  gathered  for  the 
sake  of  employment  I  They  were  afraid  to  remain  even  in 
places  where  a  formidable  anti-slavery  sentimeut  existed,  for  no 
man  could  guarantee  to  them  protection  against  the  well-firauned 
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wickedness  of  the  law.  They  might  stay^  and  take  their 
chance  of  a  popular  manifestation  which,  in  case  of  arrest,  might 
paralyze  the  arm  that  held  them,  or  they  might  sacrifice  every- 
thing, and  fly,  dreading  the  imreliable  temper  of  the  people. 
Some  of  the  boldest  chose  to  remain,  and  armed  themselves  to 
defend  their  freedom,  instinctively  calculating  that  the  sight  of 
such  an  exigency  would  make  the  Northern  heart  beat  too 
i-apidly  for  prudence.  Sometimes  it  did  so :  but  it  was  nothing 
for  this  race  of  men  who  had  hitherto  been  uniformly  betrayed 
to  depend  upon.  More  than  forty  fled  from  Boston  alone,  within 
three  days  fi^m  the  signing  of  the  Bill  from  the  President.  The 
anti-slavery  men  of  the  State  had  to  sustain  the  double  afflic- 
tion of  the  Bill  itself,  and  the  misery  of  its  victims  ;  but  it 
brought  upon  the  negroes  expatriation,  the  sacrifice  of  little 
properties,  the  loss  of  employment,  the  sudden  disruption  of 
family  ties,  and  an  uncertain  and  melancholy  future.  The  humUe 
annals  of  these  sufferers  from  that  base  political  expedient,  would 
compose  the  vital  history  of  Massachusetts  for  many  long  and 
gloomy  days.  For  as  these  hunted  men  fled  they  drew  the 
secret  tenderness  of  the  people  along  with  them,  and  left  behind 
only  slave-commissioners  and  marshals,  men  in  Southern  trade, 
and  their  political  sympathizers. 

But  were  not  the  officers  created  by  the  law,  or  clothed  in 
new  disgraoeiul  functions  by  it,  sworn  to  support  it  against 
humanity  itself?  Yes :  and  they  did  not  hasten  to  resign  the 
godless  position,  so  that  by  letting  it  drop  to  the  natural  level 
of  men,  without  gentleness,  scholarship,  culture,  and  various 
merit,  its  naked  brutality  might  terriUy  shock  indifferent  specta- 
tors, and  work  a  peremptory  cure.  For,  when  evil  is  driven  out 
of  respectability  into  the  herd  of  its  own,  it  rushes  down  a 
steep  place,  and  disappears.  Society  is  protected  by  careful  pro- 
fessional services,  and  is  betrayed  when  professional  excellence 
lends  its  prestige  to  inhumanity. 

The  people  held  indignant  meetings,  and  organized  Committees 
of  Vigilance,  whose  duty  was  to  prevent  a  fugitive  from  being 
arrested,  if  possible,  or  to  furnish  legal  aid  and  raise  every 
obstacle  to  his  rendition.  The  constant  activity  of  these  com- 
mittees in  the  principal  towns  was  a  serious  check  to  the  activity 
of  pursuing  committees  sent  on  by  slave-holding  masters.  It 
became  a  rather,  difficult  thing  to  run  a  fugitive  to  earth,  and 
get  him  before  the  commissioners.     The  Vigilance  members  made 
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it  everywhere  appear  such  a  troublesome  and  expensive,  as  well 
as  uncertain  operation,  to  slave-holders,  that  the  attempts  were 
very  few  ;  but  spies  were  often  commissioned  to  the  North  with 
the  errand  of  discovering  the  chances  of  success.  And,  if  success 
had  been  more  probable  and  less  costly,  many  a  slave-hunt 
would  have  been  undertaken  by  Southern  disunionisis  for  poli- 
tical effect.  But  policy  could  afford  little  till  the  time  came 
when  the  plundered  nation  itself  furnished  the  means  by  which 
its  life  is  threatened. 

With  all  the  difficulties,  however,  more  than  two  hundred 
arrests  of  persons  claimed  as  fugitives  were  made  from  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Bill  to  the  middle  of  1856.  About  a 
dozen  of  these  were  free  persons,  who  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  daim  that  they  never  had  been  slaves ;  other  persons, 
equally  free,  were  carried  off.  Half  a  dozen  rescues  were  made, 
and  the  rest  of  these  cases  were  delivered  to  their  owners. 
•  These  arrests  took  place  more  frequently  in  Pennsylvania  than 
in  any  other  Northern  State.  Many  fugitives  were  caught  and 
carried  back,  of  whom  we  have  no  accounts,  save  that  they  were 
seen  on  the  deck  of  some  river  steamboat,  in  the  custody  of  their 
owners,  without  even  passing  through  the  formality  of  appearing 
before  a  commissioner.  About  two-thirds  of  the  persons  arrested 
as  above,  had  trials.  When  arrests  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred, at  least,  can  be  traced,  and  their  dates  fixed,  during  six 
years,  we  may  suppose  that  the  Bill  was  not,  as  some  politicians 
averred,  practically  of  little  consequence. 

The  Vigilance  Committees  were  also  the  employes  of  the 
"  Underground  Railroad^'*  and  effectively  disposed  of  many  a 
casus  belli  by  transferring  the  disputed  chattel  to  Canada 
Money,  time,  wariness,  devotedness  for  months  and  years,  that 
cannot  be  computed  and  will  never  be  recorded,  except,  perhaps, 
in  connection  with  cases  whose  details  had  peculiar  interest,  was 
nobly  rendered  by  the  true  anti-slavery  men.  Their  recol- 
lections now  rejoice  in  every  such  practical  defeat  of  the  in- 
human law.  The  judges^  commissioners,  and  mai-shals  are  in 
debt  to  the  anti-slavery  men,  who  so  many  times  interposed 
thus  to  save  them  from  the  disgrace  which  would  have  attended 
each  new  discharge  of  their  unchristian  function.  Shall  we 
not  hear  of  their  presenting  some  testimonial  to  the  Vigilance 
Committees  ? 

In  those  dreadful  days  Mr.  Parker  hastened  from  his  study, 
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and  forgot  all  calm  delights,  that  he  might  rescue  the  noblest  of 
the  humanities  from  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  men.  Of 
all  his  knowledge  he  remembered  be^t  the  golden  rule. 

Here  are  the  resolutious  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Parker,  upon 
which  the  future  action  of  the  anti-slavery  men  were  rested :  — 

RESOLUnONS. 

1.  That  we  disapprove  of  the  new  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  considering 
it  TJKCONSTiTUTioirAL — iu  general,  because  it  does  not  tend  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  or  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  ;  and  in  special,  because  it  takes 
away  from  men  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Carpu$^  and  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  because  it  violates  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons  against  unreasonable  seizures,  and  takes  away 
their  liberty  without  due  form  of  law ;  and  also  unjust — in  general, 
because  it  violates  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
have  them  do  unto  us ;  and  in  special,  because  it  offers  a  bribe  to  the 
magistrate  to  decide  against  liberty,  and  leaves  men  with  no  protection 
for  their  freedom  but  the  opinion  of  the  people. 

2.  That  we  will  not  entertain  the  opinion  that  any  man  can  be 
found  in  this  city  or  its  vicinity,  so  destitute  of  love  ror  his  country, 
and  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  justice  as  to  endeavour  to  return  a  fugitive 
slave  under  this  law. 

3.  That  we  advise  the  fugitive  slaves  and  colored  inhabitants  of 
Boston  and  the  neighborhood  to  remain  with  us,  for  we  have  not  the 
smallest  fear  that  any  one  of  them  will  be  taken  from  us  and  carried 
off  to  bondage ;  and  we  trust  that  such  as  have  fled  in  fear  will  return 
to  their  business  and  homes. 

4.  That  we  will  appoint  persons  from  each  ward  in  this  city,  as  a 
Committee  of  Safety  and  Vigilance,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number 
such  as  they  shall  see  fit,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  endeavor  by  all 
just  means  to  secure  the  fugitives  and  colored  inhabitants  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  from  any  invasion  of  their  rights  by  persons  acting  under 
this  law. 


FROM  THE  J0T7RNAL. 

Oct.  23, 1850.— At  work  on  book ;  continually  interrupted  by  com- 
pany ;  continual  stream  of  people  till  night. 

At  night  second  meeting  of  Vigilance  Committee,  this  time  at  No. 
46,  Washington  Street.  This  is  the  same  number  where  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  met,  when  the  mob  broke  them  up  in  1835.  That  is  a 
good  sign. 

Filled  up  our  numbers  to  about  eiffhty.  Chose  all  the  lawyers  for  a 
Legal  Committee.  The  function  of  the  committee  is  this : — To  be  on 
the  watch,  and  warn  when  an  attempt  is. making  to  procure  a  warrant 
to  arrest  a  fugitive ;  to  see  that  he  has  knowl^ge  of  it;  if  brought 
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before  an  officer,  that  he  has  counsel,  and  that  all  legal  delays  are  made 
use  of,  and  if  he  be  adjudged  a  slave,  then  ifi  alarm  the  town. 

Francis  Jackson  proposes  that  an  agent  shall  be  appointed  to  look 
after  the  fugitives,  help  find  them  pkces,  help  them  to  flee.  The 
first  business  of  the  anti-slavery  men  is  to  help  the  fugitives ;  we,  like 
Christ,  are  to  seek  and  save  that  which  is  lost. 

The  Boston  Vigilance  Committee  soon  numbered  250  members. 
Oat  of  that  number  there  was  raised,  besides  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee, an  Executive  Committee  of  eight  or  ten  members,  who 
could  be  relied  upon  for  any  probable  emergency.  Mr.  Parker 
was  its  chairman. 

Returning  home  from  Plymouth  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th, 
found  Howe  •  had  been  at  our  house,  to  warn  me  of  slave-hunters  in 
town ;  found  the  Legal  Committee  had  been  in  attendance  most  of  the 
day,  A  slave-hunter  is  here  in  Boston,  named  Hushes,  and  warrants 
are  out  for  the  arrest  of  Ellen  Crafb  and  her  husband  ! 

Saw  J.  B.  Smith,  who  says  that  writs  are  out  also  for  the  arrest  of 
two  other  men  working  at  Parker's  restaurant,  in  Court  Square  ;  that 
five  or  six  fellows  came  there  at  dinner-time,  stood  on  the  steps,  looked 
in,  but  didn't  enter.  After  dinfier  they  went  in  and  inquired  for 
their  fugitive.    No  such  persons  there— looked  round  and  went  off. 

Smith  says  Craft  is  armed,  and  Ellen  secreted.  Informal  meeting 
of  Vigilance  Committee  at  the  office  of  New  Englander,     Crafb  has 

consented  to  be  hid  to-night,  at  the  south  end  of  Boston.     Mr. 

took  him  up  in  a  coach.     Ellen  is  to-night  at ,  in Street.  So 

all  is  safe  for  this  night. 

The  blank  spaces  for  names  of  places  and  persons  are  left 
blank  in  the  manuscript.  This  precaution  is  taken  on  many 
pages,  in  the  interest  of  the  fugitive ;  for  there  were  times  when 
devoted  anti-slavery  men  felt  that  the  future  could  not  be 
trusted.  Warrants  and  indictments  let  loose  upon  their  traces 
with  blood-hound  soent^  might  yet,  and  how  soon  none  oould 
know,  run  down  both  the  slave  and  his  protectors. 

26th. — It  seems  a  miserable  fellow  by  the  name  of  Knight  came 
here  to  Boston  from  Macon,  Georgia,  sent  out  by  the  former  owner  of 
the  Crafbs.  He  used  to  work  in  the  cabinet-shop  with  William,  but 
was  dull  and  imbecile ;  so  that  his  chief  function  was  to  wait  upon 
the  rest.  There  came  with  him  a  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  the  gaoler  at 
Macon. 

Last  Tuesday,  EInight  called  on  Craft  at  his  shop,  expressed  pleasure 
to  see  him,  &c. ;  Craft  asked  him  if  he  came  on  alone  ?  ''  Yes,  there 
was  nobodjT  with  him."  But  he  wanted  William  to  go  round  with  him, 
to  ^how  him  the  streets  and  the  curiosities  of  Boston.    No !  William 

*  Dr.  8.0.  Howe,  of  Botton,  alwaji  tlie  tAamjfitm  of  opprMied  peoido.  tlie  sood 
pli7idoba,trttoledler  of  tlie  blind.  '^^ 
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was  on  his  guard,  was  **  bosj,"  **  had  woA  to  attend  to,  *'  and  could 
not  go." 

The  next  day  he  came  again,  wanted  William  to  go  round  the 
Common  with  him !  No,  he  could  not  go.  Then  he  told  William, 
*'  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  to  the  United  States  Hotel,  and  see 
me ;  jour  wife  would  like  to  come  also  and  talk  about  her  mother.  If 
you  will  write,  I  will  take  the  letter  home." 

Finding  that  Craft  rejoiced  in  a  very  appropriate  name,  and 
was  even  too  much  for  one  who  bad  drawn  his  vital  nourishment 
of  stealth  and  treachery  (com  slavery's  breast,  he  returned  to  his 
hotel  and  laid  the  following  little  lucid  trap.  Spelling  is  of 
small  consequence,  when  the  heart  swells  with  generous  inten- 
tions : — 

William  Csait — Sm, — I  have  to  leave  soeirley  in  the  moring,  that 
I  cold  not  call  according  to  promis,  so  if  you  want  me  to  carry  a  letter 
home  with  me,  you  must  bring  it  to  the  united  states  Hotel  tomorrow, 
and  leave  it  in  Sox  44,  or  come  yourself  to  morro  eavening  after  tea 
and  brin^  it.  Let  me  no  if  you  come  yourself  by  sending  a  note  to 
box  44  U.S.  hotel,  so  that  I  may  no  whether  to  wate  after  tea  or  not  by 
the  bearer.  If  your  wif  wants  to  see*  me  you  cold  bring  her  with  you 
if  you  come  yourself. 

JOHK  EkiGHT. 

PS. — I  shall  leave  for  home  eirley  a  Thursday  moring.      J.  EL 
The  journal  proceeds : — 

The  man  who  brought  the  letter  informed  Craft  of  the  other  person 
(the  fraternal  gaoler)  who  came  with  him,  told  his  name,  &c* 

Finding  this  failed,  Hughes  applied  to  the  Court  and  got  a  warrant. 
I  have  not  jet  ascertained  who  granted  it. 

I  saw  William  this  morning.  He  seemed  cool  and  resolute.  I  told 
him  I  thought  it  was  no  use  to  put  the  matter  off  and  cut  off  the  dog'a 
tail  by  inches.  If  he  were  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  he  had  better 
do  it  to-day,  rather  than  to-morrow.  So  he  thought.  I  inspected  hia 
arms — a  good  revolver,  with  six  caps  on,  a  large  pistol,  and  small  ones, 
a  large  dirk  and  a  shoft  one.    All  was  right. 

The  next  day  the  Legal  Sub-committee  of  the  Yigilanoe 
Committee  had  Elnight  and  Hughes  arrested  for  slander  against 
Craft,  they  having  called  him  a  thief,  for  leaving  Georgia  with 
his  clothes  on  when  he  left  with  himself.  But  they  were  imme* 
diately  bailed  out.  Hughes  declared  his  determination  to  have 
William  and  Ellen  at  all  hcLzards.  '*  It  isn't  the  niggers  I  care 
about>  but  it's  the  'prvndple  of  the  thing." 

Monday,  28th. —  — ,  a  broker  and  treasurer  of  U.S.  Hotel,  iold 
Francis  «i  ackson,  "  he  would  carry  out  the  law  if  it  was  to  apnly  to  hia 
own  daughter  I "    No  doubt ;  but  suppose  it  came  to  his  diyiaends  t 
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l^ere  was  by  this  time  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  Boston, 
and  the  committee  decided  to  run  off  the  slave-hunters  them- 
selves. 

30. — I  was  at  the  U.S.  HoteL  None  of  the  committee  there.  In^- 
quired  of  the  landlord  if  Hughes  and  Knight  were  in.  "  I  don't  know, 
sir.     No,  sir :  they  are  out,  Mr.  Parker." 

I  walked  ahout  awhile,  then  asked  one  of  the  clerks  for  Hughes  and 
Knight.  "  If  you  will  send  up  your  name,  you  can  see."  Sent  up  a 
card ;  the  servant  came  hack  with  a  little  bit  of  paper,  and  this  on  it : — 
*'  Mr.  Hughes  is  inguage."  The  others  had  assembled  by  this  time, 
ten  or  twenty  of  them.  Dr.  Kraitser  inquired  if  he  was  in  the  break* 
fast  room.  **  No,  not  there.'*  Fearing  that  they  might  escape  us  again, 
I  went  up  to  the  room,  No.  44,  and  walked  back  and  forth  in  front  of 
it.  By-and-bye  Knight  came  in.  Channing  guarded  one  of  the  stair- 
ways, Brown  another.  Ellis  came  to  me.  About  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  thus  spent.  The  landlord  came  and  requested  me,  not  very 
politely,  to  walk  downstairs,  promising  to  meet  me  very  soon.  I  went, 
and  soon  Mr.  Silsbee  came  and  politely  informed  me  that  Spooner 
would  introduce  me  to  the  slave-hunters.  I  went  up  and  was 
introduced. 

I  told  them  I  came  to  keep,  them  safe  from  harm ;  that  I  was  a 
minister,  and  came  as  a  friend  to  them.  Some  were  disposed  to  vio- 
lence, I  not.  Hughes  said  he  knew  I  had  called  before,  that  I  was  a 
minister,  and  he  had  understood  that  I  was  "a  great  moralist" — mean- 
ing philanthropist — "but  this  don't  look  much  like  it."  **  What  does  not 
look  like  it  ?  "  "  Mobs  and  violence."  "  But  I  came  to  prevent  that." 
"  But  we  came  here  to  execute  the  law."  "  Yes :  but  you  must  be  satis- 
fied that  you  cannot  arrest  William  and  Ellen  Craft,  and  if  you  do 
that,  you  cannot  carry  them  out  of  the  city."  Hughes  said  he  was 
satisfied  of  that. 

They  both  complained  that  they  were  ill-treated ;  that  they  could 
not  step  into  the  street  but  that  they  were  surrounded  and  followed  by 
men  who  called  out,  "Slave-hunters,  slave-hunters!  there  goes  the 
slave-hunters ! "  Knight  said  it  was  too  bad ;  he  was  not  a  slave-hunter, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  was  treated  as  badly  as  the  other. 
Hughes  said  he  had  the  assurance  of  sufficient  help  in  Boston ;  that  he 
did  not  fear  violence — ^was  prepared  for  it,  &c.  1  told  him  they  were 
not  safe  in  Boston  another  night.  They  said  they  had  determined  to 
^o  in  the  train  at  half-past  seven  (and  indeed  they  had  put  their  names 
m  the  call-book  to  be  called  at  six),  but  they  saw  a  crowd  at  the  door, 
"  and,"  said  Knight, "there  would  have  been  forty  or  fifty  fellows  hurrah- 
ing, and  swinging  their  caps,  and  calling  out,  *  Slave-hunters!  there  goes 
the  slave-hunters !' "  I  told  them  we  (the  committee). came  to  dve  them 
a  safe  conduct,  and  allow  no  one  to  hurt  them.  Said  Hughes,"  We  don't 
want  a  safe  conduct ;  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves." 

I  told  them  that  I  had  stood  between  them  and  violence  once — I 
would  not  promise  to  do  it  again :  that  I  should  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful had  it  not  been  thought  that  thev  had  promised  to  depart  that 
morning  at  half-past  seven.  He  said  thev  had  never  made  any  pro- 
misei  nor  should  they  make  any.  I  told  tnem  that  I  could  not  gua- 
39 
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rantee  their  safety  another  night.    We  bid  one  another  good  morning, 
and  I  came  aw^.    They  were  considerably  frightened. 
At  half-past  2  p.h.  they  took  the  New  York  train  at  Newton  Comer. 

Nov.  1. — ^Beading  the  diary  of  John  Adams.  How  much  the  old 
times  were  like  the  present  times !  Most  of  the  men  of  property  were 
on  the  side  of  tyranny.  Adams  was  made  of  good  stuff,  but  Tain, 
irritable,  and  intensely  ambitious ;  still,  he  could  not  be  driven  from 
the  rieht  by  violence,  by  intimidation,  by  fear  of  poverty  and  disgrace. 
Nobody  could  buy  him,  or  flatter  him  into  a  continuous  course  of 
wron^. 

It  IS  amusing  to  see  how  trifles  affect  a  man.  He  was  much  elated 
at  his  election  as  select-man  of  Braintree,  when  he  was  thirty  years 
old.  Nay,  his  election  to  be  one  of  the  select-men  seemed  a  great 
affair. 

As  representative  of  Boston  he  contended  manfully  for  the  right. 
It  is  cunous  to  find  how  defective  collegiate  education  was  then.  He 
had  to  study  "  Horace "  and  "  Cicero  in  Catalinam "  after  he  was  a 
practising  lawyer !  But  it  is  pleasant  to  see  his  literary  taste,  which 
struggled  against  poverty,  sleepiness,  and  want  of  books. 

It  is  painful  to  find  that  the  '*  men  of  property  and  standing"  who 
at  flnt  inclined  to  freedom  almost  all  fluctuated,  and  how  many  of 
them  went  over  to  the  other  side.  Note  the  character  of  the  clergy, 
and  how  the  greater  part  of  them  sided  with  Power."*" 

Many  interruptions  all  this  week,  and  little  done;  almost  nothing 
on  the  book.  1  make  no  doubt  I  shall  have  to  go  to  gaol  this  winter, 
and  then  I  shall  be  as  well  off  as  Carlyle's  "  Notability  No.  2,"  free 
from  taxes  and  botheration,  when  I  clutch  my  MSS.  as  if  in  a  confla- 
gration !    Well :  I  am  ready. 

The  allusion  is  to  "  Model  Prisons  " — ^visit  to  a  prison  of  the 
exemplary  or  model  kind.  Mr.  Carlyle  says  : — "  Next  neighbor 
to  him  was  Notability  Second,  a  philosophic  or  literary  chartist ; 
walking  rapidly  to  and  fro  in  his  private  court,  a  clean  high- 
walled  place  ;  the  world  and  its  cares  quite  excluded,  for  some 
months  to  come  ;  master  of  his  own  time  and  spiritual  resources 
to,  as  I  supposed,  a  really  enviable  extent.  What  'literary  man' 
to  on  equal  extent  ?  I  fancied  I,  for  my  own  part,  so  left  with 
paper  and  ink,  and  all  taxes  and  botheration  shut  out  from  roe, 
could  have  written  such  a  book  as  no  reader  will  here  ever  get 
of  me.  Never,  O  reader,  never  here  in  a  mere  house  with  taxes 
and  botherations.  Here,  alas  I  one  has  to  snatch  one's  poor  book 
bit  by  bit,  as  from  a  conflagration,"  &c. 

*  Where  John  Adams  aUudes  to  <*  Reverend  Tories,"  he  means  to  designate  chiefly 
the  Kpltoopal  clergy  of  his  time,  who  sneered  at  the  Calvinistic  **  preachers  of  politics,*' 
and  made  it  a  point  of  boasting  and  special  laudation  that  they  nerer  touched  on  politics 
in  the  pnlpit,  except  of  course  to  decry  from  it  the  republicaa  politics  which  they  de^ 
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The  Journal  proceeds : — 

Ellen  Craft  has  been  here  all  the  week  since  Monday ;  went  off  at 
a  quarter  past  six  to-night.  That  is  a  pretty  state  of  things,  that  I  am 
liable  to  he  find  1000  dollars  and  gaoled  for  six  months  for  sheltering 
one  of  mj  own  parishioners,  who  has  violated  no  law  of  Gk)d,  and  only 
took  possession  of  herself! 

Talk  in  the  newspapers  about  the  President  sending  on  600  or  700 
soldiers  to  dragoon  us  into  keeping  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law!  The 
Bostonians  remember  how  that  business  of  quartering  soldiers  on  us  in 
time  of  peace  worked  in  the  last  century !  It  is  worth  while  to  read 
Hutchinson  and  Adams. 

Dr.  Osgood*  came  to  see  about  the  Crafts.  All  must  be  secretly 
done,  so  nothing  here  at  present.  Nell  came  to  say  they  wish  to  oe 
married,  I  advise  to-morrow,  so  it  is  agreed,  to-morrow  at  eleven,  at 
No. Street.  I  never  married  such  a  couple  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Nov.  7.— Married  William  and  Ellen  Craft.  They  have  long  been 
married,  but  their  marriage  lacks  the  solemnity  of  law,  so  yesterday 
they  got  a  certificate,  and  this  day  I  married  them. 

A  note  from  an  old  parishioner  named  Webster,  asking  if  the 
account  in  the  newspapers  of  this  marriage  was  to  be  depended 
on,  brought  out  a  reply  which  contains  Mr.  Parker's  own  descrip- 
tion of  that  ceremony  : — 

I  have  known  them  ever  since  their  flight  from  slavery.  After  the 
two  slave-hunters  had  gone,  they  wished  to  go  to  England,  and  re- 
quested me  to  marry  them  after  the  legal  and  usual  form.  I  told  them 
now  to  get  the  certificate  of  publication  according  to  the  new  law  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  done,  and  at  the  time  appointed  I  went  to  the 
place  appointed,  a  boarding-house  for  colored  people.  Before  the 
marriage  ceremony  I  always  advise  the  young  couple  of  the  duties  of 
matrimony,  making  such  remarks  as  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  character  of  the  parties.  I  told  them  what  I  usually  tell  all 
bridegrooms  and  brides.  Then  I  told  Mr.  Craft  that  their  position 
demanded  peculiar  duties  of  him.  He  was  an  outlaw ;  there  was  no 
law  which  protected  his  liberty  in  the  United  States ;  for  that,  he  must 
depend  on  the  public  opinion  of  Boston,  and  on  himself.  If  a  man 
attacked  him,  intending  to  return  him  to  slavery,  he  had  a  right,  a 
natural  right,  to  resist  the  man  imto  death ;  but  he  might  refuse  to 
exercise  that  right  for  himself,  if  he  saw  fit,  and  suffer  himself  to  be 
reduced  to  slavery  rather  than  kill  or  even  hurt  the  slave-hunter  who 
should  attack  him.  But  his  wife  was  dependent  on  him  for  protec- 
tion ;  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  her,  a  duty  which  it  seemed  to  me  he 
could  not  decline.  So  I  charged  him,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
to  defend  the  life  and  the  liberty  of  his  wife  against  any  slave-hunter 
at  all  hazards,  though  in  doing  so  he  dug  his  own  grave  and  the 
grave  of  a  thousand  men. 

-    Then  came  the  marriage  ceremony ;  then  a  prayer  such  as  the  occa- 
aion  inspired.    Then  I  noticed  a  Bihle  lying  on  one  table  and  a  sword 

*  A  Boston  phyndan. 
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on  the  other ;  I  saw  them  when  I  first  came  into  the  house,  and  deter- 
mined what  use  to  make  of  them.  I  took  the  Bihle,  put  it  into  Wil- 
liam's right  hand,  and  told  him  the  use  of  it.  It  contained  the  noblest 
truths  in  the  possession  of  the  human  race,  &c.,  it  was  an  instrument 
he  was  to  use  to  help  save  his  own  soul,  and  his  wife's  soul,  and 
charged  him  to  use  it  for  its  purpose,  &c.  I  then  took  the  sword  (it 
was  a  "  Califomian  knife  ; "  1  never  saw  such  an  one  before,  and  am 
not  well  skilled  in  such  things);  I  put  that  in  his  right  hand,  and  told 
him  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  to  use  that  to  save  his  wife's  liberty, 
or  her  life,  if  he  could  effect  it  in  no  other  way.  I  told  him  that  I 
hated  violence,  that  I  reverenced  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  and 
thought  there  was  seldom  a  case  in  which  it  was  justifiable  to  take  it ; 
that  if  he  could  save  his  wife's  liberty  in  no  other  way,  then  this  would 
be  one  of  the  cases,  and  as  a  minister  of  religion  I  put  into  his  hands 
these  two  dissimilar  instruments,  one  for  the  body,  if  need  were — one 
for  his  soul  at  all  events.  Then  I  charged  him  not  to  use  it  except  at 
the  last  extremity,  to  bear  no  harsh  and  revengeful  feelings  against 
those  who  once  held  him  in  bondage,  or  such  as  sought  to  make  him 
and  his  wife  slaves  even  now.  "  Nay,"  I  said,  "  if  you  cannot  use  the 
sword  in  defence  of  your  wife's  liberty  without  hating  the  man  you 
strike,  then  your  action  will  not  be  without  sin." 

I  gave  the  same  advice  I  should  have  given  to  white  men  under  the 
like  circumstances — as,  escaping  from  slavery  in  Algiers. 

The  following  letter  to  Millard  Fillmore,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  shows  how  deep  his  feeling  was  at  this  time,  and 
what  a  resolution  ruled  his  heart  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the 
hateful  statute.  Yet  it  has  all  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  a 
man  who  disobeys  the  law  because  he  worships  God. 

TO   PBESIDENT   FILL&IOBE. 

Nor.  21. 

HoNOEED  Sib,  — This  letter  is  one  which  requires  onlv  time  to 
read.  I  cannot  expect  you  to  reply  to  it.  I  am  myself  a  clergy- 
man in  this  city ;  not  one  of  those,  unfortunately,  who  are  much  re- 
spected, but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  an  ill  name  and  am  one  of  the 
most  odious  men  in  this  State.  No  man  out  of  the  political  arena  is 
so  much  hated  in  Massachusetts  as  mvsolf.  /  thinK  this  hatred  is 
chargeable  only  to  certain  opinions  which  I  entertain  relative  to  theo- 
logy and  to  morals.  Still,  I  think  I  have  never  been  accused  of  want- 
ing reverence  for  God,  or  love  for  man,  of  disregard  to  truth  and  to 
justice.  I  say  all  this  by  way  of  prefece,  for  I  need  not  suppose  you 
know  anything  of  me. 

I  have  a  large  religious  society  in  this  town,  composed  of  "  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,"  fugitive  slaves  who  do  not  legally  own  the 
nails  on  their  fingers  and  cannot  read  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ana  also  men 
and  women  of  wealth  and  fine  cultivation.  I  wish  to  inform  you  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  we  (the  church  and  myself)  are  placed  py  the 
new  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  There  are  sevenu  fugitive  slaves  in  the 
society ;  they  have  committed  no  wrong ;  they  have  the  same  "  unalien- 
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able  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  that  you  have ; 
they  naturally  look  to  me  for  advice  in  their  affliction.  Tliey  are 
strangers,  and  ask  me  to  take  them  in ;  hungry,  and  beg  me  to  feed 
them  ;  thirsty,  and  would  have  me  give  them  drink ;  thev  are  naked, 
and  look  to  me  for  clothing  ;  sick,  and  wish  me  to  visit  them.  Yes : 
they  are  ready  to  perish,  and  ask  their  life  at  my  hands.  Even  the 
letter  of  the  most  Jewish  of  the  Gospels  makes  Christ  sav, "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  not  done 
it  unto  me !"  They  come  to  me  as  to  their  Christian  minister,  and  ask 
me  to  do  to  them  only  what  Christianity  evidently  requires. 

But  your  law  will  punish  me  with  fine  of  1000  dollars  and  imprison- 
ment for  six  months  if  I  take  in  one  of  these  strangers,  feed  and  clothe 
these  naked  and  hungry  children  of  want ;  nay,  if  I  visit  them  when 
they  are  sick,  come  unto  them  when  they  are  in  prison,  or  help  them, 
**  directly  or  indirectly,"  when  they  are  ready  to  perish !  Suppose  I 
should  refuse  to  do  for  them  what  Christianity  demands.  I  will  not 
say  what  I  should  think  of  myself,  but  what  you  would  say.  You 
would  say  I  was  a  scoundrel^  that  I  was  really  an  infidel  (my  theological 
brethren  call  me  so),  that  I  deserved  a  gaol  for  six  years !  You  would 
say  right.  But  if  I  do  as  you  must  know  that  I  ought,  then  your  law 
strips  me  of  my  property,  tears  me  from  my  wife,  and  shuts  me  in  a 
gaol.  Perhaps  I  do  not  value  the  obligations  of  religion  so  much  as  my 
opponents,  of  another  faith ;  but  I  must  say  I  would  rather  lie  all  my 
life  in  a  gaol,  and  starve  there,  than  refuse  to  protect  one  of  these 
parishioners  of  mine.  Do  not  call  me  a  fanatic ;  I  am  a  cool  and  sober 
man,  but  I  rmist  reverence  the  laws  of  God^  come  of  that  what  will  come. 
I  must  he  true  to  my  religion, 

I  send  you  a  little  sermon  of  mine ;  you  will  find  the  story  of  a 
fugitive  slave  whom  I  have  known.  He  is  now  in  Quebec,  in  the 
service  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  that  city.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  one  of  our  revolutionary  generals,  and  members  of  my 
society  aided  him  in  his  flight ;  others  concealed  him,  helped  him  to 
freedom.  Can  you  think  they  did  wrong?  Can  you  think  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — of  its  self-evident  truths  ;  can  you  think 
of  Christianity,  and  then  blame  these  men  ?  The  Hungarians  found 
much  natural  sympathy  all  over  the  United  States,  though  some  men 
in  Boston  took  sides  with  Austria ;  the  nation  ia  ready  to  receive 
Kossuth  ;  but  what  is  Austrian  tyranny  to  slavery  in  America  ?  The 
Sultan  of»  Turkey  has  the  thanks  of  all  the  liberal  governments  of 
Europe  for  hiding  the  outcasts  of  Hungary,  and  can  you  blame  us  for 
starting  "  Joseph  "  and  helping  him  to  Canada  ?  I  know  it  is  not 
possible. 

WiUiam  Craft  and  Ellen  were  parishioners  of  mine :  they  have  been 
at  my  house.  I  married  them  a  fortnight  ago  this  day;  after  the 
ceremony  I  put  a  Bible  and  then  a  sword  into  William's  hands,  and 
told  him  the  uso  of  each.  When  the  slave-hunters  were  here,  suppose 
I  had  helped  the  man  to  escape  out  of  their  hands :  suppose  I  had 
taken  the  woman  to  my  own  house,  and  sheltered  her  there  till  the 
storm  had  passed  by ;  should  you  think  I  did  a  thing  worthy  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  P  If  I  took  all  peaceful  measures  to  thwart  the  kid- 
nappers Oegal  kidnappers)  of  their  prey,  would  that  be  a  thing  for 
punishment  ?    You  cannot  think  that  1  am  to  stand  by  and  see  my 
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own  church  carried  off  to  slavery  and  do  nothing  to  hinder  such  a 
wrong. 

There  hangs  beside  me  in  my  library,  as  I  write,  the  gun  my  grand- 
father fought  with  at  the  battle  of  Lexington — ^he  was  a  captain  on  that 
occasion — and  also  the  musket  he  captured  from  a  British  soldier  on 
that  day,  the  first  taken  in  the  war  for  Independence.  If  I  woidd 
not  peril  my  property,  my  liberty,  nay,  my  life,  to  keep  my  own 
parishioners  out  of  slavery,  then  I  would  throw  away  those  trophies, 
and  should  think  I  was  the  son  of  some  coward,  and  not  a  brave  man's 
child.  There  are  many  who  think  as  I  do :  many  that  say  it — most  of 
the  men  I  preach  to  are  of  this  way  of  thinking.  (Yet  one  of  these 
bailed  Hughes,  the  slave-hunter  from  Georgia,  out  of  prison  I) 

There  is  a  minister  who  preaches  to  the  richest  church  in  Boston. 
He  is  a  New  Hampshire  man,  and  writes  as  an^  New  Hampshire 
politician ;  but  even  ne  says  "  he  would  conceal  a  fugitive,  of  course." 
Not  five  of  the  eighty  Protestant  ministers  of  Boston  would  refuse. 
I  only  write  to  you  to  remind  you  of  the  difficulties  in  our  way ;  if 
need  is,  we  will  suffer  any  penalties  you  may  put  upon  us,  but  wx 

IfVST  KEEP  THE  LAW  OF   GOD. 

This  extract  also  shows  the  temper  of  his  mind  :^- 

I  am  not  a  man  who  loves  violence;  I  respect  the  sacredness  of 
human  life,  but  this  I  say,  solemnly,  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
rescue  any  fugitive  slave  from  the  hands  of  any  officer  who  attempts 
to  return  him  to  bondage.  I  will  resist  him  as  gently  as  I  know  how, 
but  with  such  stren^h  as  I  can  command ;  I  will  ring  the  bells  and 
alarm  the  town ;  I  will  serve  as  head,  as  foot,  or  as  hand  to  any  body 
of  serious  and  earnest  men,  who  will  go  with  me,  with  no  weapons  but 
their  hands,  in  this  work.  I  will  do  it  as  readily  as  I  would  lift  a  man 
out  of  the  water,  or  pluck  him  from  the  teeth  of  a  wolf,  or  snatch  him 
from  the  hands  of  a  murderer.  What  is  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  gaoling  for  six  months,  to  the  liberty  of  a  man  P  My  money  perish 
with  me  if  it  stand  between  me  and  the  eternal  law  of  G^d ! 


FROM   THE  JOURNAL. 

Nov.  18, 1860. — ^It  is  plain  now  there  will  soon  be  two  great  parties; 
1,  a  slavery-protection  party;  2,  an  anti-slavery  party.  Protective 
tariff  parties  and  free-trade  parties  will  soon  be  swallowed  upm  the 
vortex  of  these  two.    Then  the  fate  of  slavery  is  sealed. 

Feb.,  1861. — To-night  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Tremont  Temple, 
to  consider  the  case  of  General  Chaplin.  I  opened  the  meetine^  vrith 
prayer,  and  introduced  Mr.  Chaplin  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Sewa^  was 
m  the  chair.  I  think  it  a  disgrace  to  Boston  that  there  were  no  more 
present.  I  saw  no  minuter.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  man^  such 
would  attend,  for  the  meeting  was  called  for  a  purpose  wholly  Christian^ 
to  seek  and  to  save  thai  which  was  lost. 

If  General  Chaplin  had  done  in  Algiers  what  he  did  in  Washington, 
all  the  snobs  in  Boston  would  have  turned  out  to  welcome  him!  But 
Wisdom  ia  justified  by  her  own  children  I 
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Peb.  28. — ^To-night  a  meeting  of  a  few  members  of  tbe  Twenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society  was  held  at  our  house,  to  see  what  we  could  do  for 
Oeneral  Chaplin.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  1000  dollars  might 
be  |;ot.  I  thought  500  dollars  would  be  more  than  we  ought  to  expect. 
A  httle  more  than  200  dollars  was  paid  down  by  those  present. 

I  have  had  within  three  months  at  my  house  a  fugitive  slave,  whom 
I  had  to  conceal  from  the  Marshal  of  this  district,  a  woman  and  a 
wife — ^I  mean  Ellen  Craft.  I  have  been  to  visit  a  slave-hunter,  who 
came  here  to  catch  her.  I  have  had  a  man  here — General  Chaplin— 
under  bonds  of  25,000  dollars,  for  helping  two  slaves  of  members  of 
Congress  escape  from  the  capital  of  the  United  States !  I  believe 
this  will  seem  a  little  strange  one  of  these  years. 

"  Oh,  how  ridiculous 
Appears  the  Senate's  brainless  diligence. 
Who  think  they  can,  with  present  power,  extinguish 
The  memory  of  all  succeeding  times ! 
They  purchase  to  themselves  rebuke  and  shame.'* 

THE  CASE  OF  SHADRACH. 

Shadrach  was  arrested  on  Feb.  16,  1851,  and  confined  in  the 
United  States  Court-room.  The  case  was  adjourned  by  the 
commissioner  soon  after  it  was  opened ;  and  while  the  crowd 
waa  retiring  a  body  of  colored  men  boldly  entered  the  room, 
told  Shadrach  to  follow,  which  he  did,  and  was  outside  before 
the  officers  in  waiting  clearly  saw  it  was  a  rescue. 

FBOM  THE  JOURNAL. 

Peb.  16,  1861. — The  fugitive  slave,  Shadrach,  put  up  a  "note," 
asking  the  prayers  of  this  church  and  of  all  Christian  people  for  aid 
in  seeking  his  liberty!  But  this  Shadrach  is  delivered  out  of  his 
burning,  fiery  furnace  without  the  smell  of  fire  on  his  garments.  Of 
.  course  1  refer  to  the  rescue  of  the  man  yesterday.  I  think  it  the  most 
noble  deed  done  in  Boston  since  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  1773.  I 
thank  God  for  it.  I  went  down  to  Court  Square  as  soon  as  I  heard  of 
the  arrest,  understanding  that  the  slave  was  still  in  the  Court-house, 
in  the  custody  of  the  Mfljrshal,  intending  to  make  a  rescue,  if  possible. 
But  it  was  better  done  before  I  heard  of  the  arrest. 

Tbe  next  day,  after  taking  leave  of  some  friends  who  em- 
barked for  Europe,  he  adds, — 

I  know  not  what  may  take  place  in  times  like  these,  and  in  such  a 
city  as  this.  But  1  doubt  that  they  ever  see  me  again ;  for  I  must  not 
let  a  fugitive  slave  be  taken  from  Boston,  cost  what  it  may  justly  cost. 
I  will  not  (so  I  think  now)  use  weapons  to  rescue  a  man  with.  But  I 
will  go  unarmed,  when  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  and 
make  the  rescue. 
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This  placard,  issued  about  this  time  by  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, and  posted  at  all  comers,  must  be  preserved  as  a  charao- 
teristic  of  the  period : — 

PEOCLAIVIATION!! 

TO  ALL 

THE  GOOD  PEOPLE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS ! 

Be  it  known  that  there  are  now 
THEEE  SLAVE-HUNTERS  OR  KIDNAPPERS 

IN  BOSTON 

Looking  for  their  prey.     One  of  them  is  called 
"DAVIS/' 

He  is  an  unusoallj  ill-looking  fellow,  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high» 
wide-shouldered.  He  has  a  big  mouth,  black  hair,  and  a  good  deal 
of  dirty  bushy  hair  on  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  He  has  a  Roman 
nose ;  one  of  his  eyes  has  been  knocked  out.  He  looks  like  a  Pirate, 
and  knows  how  to  be  a  Stealer  of  Men. 

The  next  is  called 

EDWARD    BARRETT. 

He  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  high,  thin  and  lank,  is  apparently 
about  thirty  years  old.  His  nose  turns  up  a  little.  He  has  a  long 
mouth,  long  thin  ears,  and  dark  eyes.  His  hair  is  dark,  and  he  has  a 
bunch  of  fur  on  his  chin.  He  had  on  a  blue  frock-coat,  with  a  velvet 
collar,  mixed  pants,  and  a  figured  vest.  He  wears  his  shirt  collar 
turned  down,  and  has  a  black  string — not  of  hemp — about  his  neck. 

The  third  ruffian  is  named 

ROBERT  M.  BACON,  alias  JOHN  D.  BACON. 

He  is  about  fifby  years  old,  five  feet  and  a  half  high.  He  has  a  red, 
intemperate-looking  face,  and  a  retreating  forehead.  His  hair  is  dark, 
and  a  little  gray.  He  wears  a  black  coat,  mixed  pants,  and  a  purplish 
vest.     He  looks  sleepy,  and  yet  malicious. 

Given  at  Boston,  this  4th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1851, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  fifty-fourth. 

Ood  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  I 
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When,  after  repeated  attempts  to  convict  the  Shadrach 
rescuers,  a  jury  acquitted  the  principal  one  in  November,  1851, 
we  find  the  following  entry : — 

Hon.  John  P.  Hale  came  in,  all  radiant  and  flushed  with  delight,  to 
say  that  the  jury  had  acquitted  Morris.*  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  This 
is  more  than  I  expected.  All  that  Boston  influence  and  the  money  of 
the  United  States  could  do — all  that  shameless  impudence  could  do — 
has  been  done,  and  the  jury  acquit !  Well,  the  jury  is  not  yet  to  be 
despaired  of,  spite  of  the  judicial  tyranny  which  seeks  to  unman  them ! 

Peb.  21. — ^These  are  sad  times  to  live  in,  but  1  should  be  sorry  not 
to  have  lived  in  them.  It  will  seem  a  little  strange  one  or  two  hundred 
years  hence,  that  a  plain,  humble  scholar  of  Boston  was  continually 
interrupted  in  his  studies,  and  could  not  write  his  book  for  stopping  to 
look  after  fugitive  slaves — his  own  parishioners  1 

Feb.  22. — Washington's  birthday !  Very  busy  with  fugitive  slave 
matters. 

Feb.  24. — Not  well.     Writing  report  on  fugitive  slave  petitions,  Ac. 

Feb.  26. — At  home— about  anti-slavery  business,  p.m.  at  the  State- 
house  with  Anti-Slavery  Committee.  Phillips,  Sewall,  and  Ellis  spoke. 
Vigilance  Committee  sat  at  night. 

Feb.  26. — Much  time  in  fugitive  slave  matters. 

And  on  a  later  page,  undated, — 

I  am  getting  sad  now-a-days ;  for  the  one  great  earthly  joy,  which 
for  years  has  idealized  and  beautified  my  internal  life,  is  with  me  no 
more.     I  suppose  I  must  bear  it  with  what  philosophy  I  can.     The 


at  hand.  How  strange  that  1  should  have  no  children,  and  only  get  a 
little  sad  sort  of  happiness,  not  of  the  affectional  quality.  I  am  only 
an  old  maid  in  Ufe^  tdlter  all  my  bettying  about  in  literature  and  philan- 
thropy. 

These  thoughts  come  to  me  in  some  hours,  and  I  am  deeply  sad. 
But  anon  there  comes  the  thought  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  God ;  and 
I  cheer  up  and  soon  regain  my  habitual  cheerfulness.  But  the  sight  of 
all  the  suflerins  of  these  poor  fugitives  is  with  me  continually,  and  I 
cannot  be  very  happy  now-a-days. 

Feb.  28.— Mem. :  The  story  of  James  Martin,  this  day  delivered  out 
of  the  jaws  of  the  merciless.  I  will  leave  this  page  blank  to  write  the 
story  on  when  it  shall  be  safe. 

*  Robert  Morris,  Elizur  Wright,  Lewis  Hayden,  Charles  G.  Davis,  and  others,  were 
arrested,  and  aU  but  Mr.  Davis  bound  over  for  trial.  Bat  the  juries  refused  to  convict, 
though,  thero  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  constructed  with  reference  to  pliability. 
Hon.  John  P.  Hale  and  &.  H.  Dana,  Jun.,  defended  Robert  Morris,  a  coloured  stud'ent 
who  had  been  admitted  to  praotioe  at  the  SofibUc  Bar. 
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James  Martin's  story  is  not  written. 

Continual  alarms  about  the  poor  fugitive  slaves.  A  reported  arrest 
of  a  new  one ;  but  this  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm. 

Mem. :  The  case  of ,  who  concealed in  his  cellar  until 

night.    Also ,  who  came  and  gave  information  about  an  attempt 

to  be  made  upon ;  and  he  escaped.' 

Mem. :  The  confession  which made  to about  the  inten- 
tions of  the ,  and  the  provisions  he  made. 

The  strategy  of  Mr. in  getting  information,  and  how  he  does  it. 

The  entry  of  ill  and  sad  feelings  continues  through  the  week. 
On  Wednesday  he  re- writes  his  will,  which  he  drew  up  when 
the  fugitive  slave  troubles  commenced,  and  has  it  executed.  lu 
the  evening  he  attends  a  meeting  of  the  Vigilance  Committee. 
His  meditations  reflect  the  sorrow  which  he  had  to  witness;  and 
the  mood  lasts  a  long  while. 


FBOM   THE  J0X7BNAL. 

I  am  sad  in  the  midst  of  g^reat  religious  delight.  Ah,  me !  one  thing 
cannot  take  the  place  of  a  different  thing.  The  e^e  cannot  listen  for 
the  ear,  nor  the  ear  look  for  the  eye.  Even  religion  will  not  fill  the 
void  left  by  the  absence  of  certain  other  things  which  I  have  not. 
Alas !  it  helps  me  to  still  tl^e  aching  part,  not  to  fill  its  void.  The  poor 
St.  Theresas  and  St.  Brigittas  felt  Jesus,  as  they  thought,  come  to 
their  sole  and  joyless  couch.  But  with  all  their  pious  joy  it  was  not 
the  particular  satisfaction  they  wanted  that  the  phantom  brought! 
Eeligion  cannot  supply  the  demand  of  the  finite  affections,  more  than 
a  plough  can  take  the  place  of  a  flute.  It  can  assure  us  of  a  recom^ 
pense — that  it  is  all  right  I 

28.— Ill  all  day.  Mrs.  Bussell  came  and  cheered  me  greatly  with  a 
daguerreotype  of  Mites  o'  Teanis, 

The  next  fugitive  slave  case  in  Boston  was  that  of  Thomas 
Sims.  He  was  seized  in  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  April,  1861, 
in  the  street.  The  bystanders  interfered;  the  police  officers 
pretended  that  they  were  arresting  him  for  disturbing  the  peace, 
for  he  drew  a  knife  upon  them.  He  was  illegally  arrested,  and 
the  "  great  writ  of  right "  was  denied  to  him.  An  observance 
took  place  before  the  commissioner,*  which  was  called  a  trial, 
and  the  decision,  remanding  him  to  slavery,  was  applauded  by 
the  crowd  in  the  Court-room  I  He  was  put  on  board  a  vessel 
by  night,  and  reached  Savannah  on  the  19th  of  ApriL 
*  Cboige  l^oknor  GnrUa. 
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FROM  HON.    CHARLES   SUMNER. 

Court  Street,  Boston,  April  19,  1851. 

May  you  live  a  thousand  years,  always  preaching  the  truth  of  East 
Day !  That  sermon  is  a  noble  effort.  It  stirred  me  to  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  at  times  softening  me  almost  to  tears,  and  then  again  filling 
me  with  rage.  I  wish  it  could  be  read  ev^ywhere  throughout  the 
land. 

You  have  placed  the  commissioner  in  an  immortal  pillory,  to  receive 
the  hootings  and  rotten  eggs  of  the  advancing  generations. 

I  have  had  no  confidence  from  the,  beginning,  as  I  believe  you  know, 
in  our  courts.  I  was  persuaded  that  with  solemn  form  they  would 
sanction  the  sreat  enormity,  therefore  I  am  not  disappointed.  My 
appeal  is  to  the  people,  and  my  hope  is  to  create  in  Massachusetts 
such  a  public  opinion  as  will  render  the  law  a  dead  letter.  It  is  in 
vain  to  expect  its  repeal  by  Congress  till  the  slave-power  is  over- 
thrown. 

It  is,  however,  with  a  rare  dementia  that  this  power  has  staked  itself 
on  a  position  which  is  so  offensive,  and  which  cannot  for  any  length  of 
time  be  tenable.  In  enacting  that  law,  it  has  given  to  the  Free  States 
a  sphere  of  discussion  which  they  would  otherwise  have  missed.  No 
other  form  of  the  slavery  question,  not  even  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  would 
have  afforded  equal  advantages. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chableb  Sumneb. 

TO  HON.    CHARLES  SUMNER. 

April  19,  1851. 

Dear  Sumner, — I  wish  it  was  the  19th  of  April,  1776,  on  which  1 
was  writing,  and  the  times  would  not  so  bad  for  Boston.  What  a 
disgrace  has  the  city  brought  on  herself!  Oh,  Boston,  Boston,  thou 
that  kidnappest  men ! — ^might  one  say  now. 

I  never  had  any  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
in  case  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  came  before  it  But  think  of  old  stiff- 
necked  Lemuel  visibly  going  under  the  chains !  *  That  was  a  spectacle. 
But  it  all  works  well. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  words,  and  kind  judgments  of. 

Truly  your  friend, 

T.  P. 

No  slave  had  been  sent  back  by  Massachusetts  since  the 
Revolution.  This  first  case  of  Boston  kidnapping  was  duly  com- 
memorated the  next  year  by  the  Committee  of  Vigilance.  Mr. 
Parker  preached  the  discourse,  and  also  furnished  at  the  last 
moment^  in  the  fiuliire  of  various  men  of  poetic  fistme,  who  had 

*  Chief  Jnstioe  Lemuel  ShAw,  who  wm  hohliiig  court  in  the  Mine  bnllding ;  it  was 
forronnded  1^  »  chain,  behind  which  ft  ■ferong  poliM  foroe  were  pAtrolliog, 
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been  desired  to  write,  an  ode,  which  he  composed  in  the  raihroad- 
cars,  on  one  of  his  lecturing  excai*sions.  The  discourse  is  pub- 
lished, and  is  known  by  alL 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  poster  which  announced  the  commemora- 
ration  of  this  first  case  of  rendition: — 

FIEST  ANNIVERSABY 

OP  THE 

KIDNAPPING   OF   THOMAS    SIMS, 

BY  THE 

CITY    OF    BOSTON! 

Our  Fathers  commemorated  the  Massacre  of  the  Fifth  of  March,  1770, 
till  that  dark  hour  was  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the  Fourth  Day  of  July,  1776, 
and  the  events  which  followed  it.  It  is  for  us,  likewise,  to  keep  before 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  the  late  infamous  deed  of  the  City 
Government,  until  it  be  atoned  for  and  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  a 

GENERAL  EMANCIPATION ! 
All  the  lovers  of  justice  and  liberty  are  therefore  iuvited  to  assemble^ 

Ok  MONDAY  next,  the  12th  Day  op  Apbil, 
at  the 

MELODEON. 

At  10  oTlock,  A.M., 

To  commemorate  the  First  Anniversary  of  the  Surrender  of  Thomas 
Sims,  arrested  on  false  pretences,  bjr  a  lying  and  disguised  Police; 
subjected  to  the  farce  of  a  seeming  trial  before  a  Commissioner  sittinf^^ 
behind  bayonets  and  chains ;  earned  off,  at  night,  by  armed  men ;  all 
under  the  direction  of  a  City  Government  confessing  that  they  knew 
they  were  violating  the  Laws  of  the  State,  and  intended  to  ao  so— 
Bucn  was  their  "  Alacrity  "  in  the  discharge  of  this  infamous  "  Duty." 
The  Morning  Session  of  the  Convention  will  be  devoted  to  an  Address 
by 

EEV    THEODOEE  PAEKEB, 

with   appropriate   religious  exercises;    the    Afternoon  and  Evening 
Sessions  to  Addresses  from  many  of  the  most  Eloquent  Friends  of  the 
Slave. 
Boston,  April  9,  1858. 
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And  here  is  Mr.  Parker's  ode : — 

Sons  of  men  who  dared  be  free 
For  truth  and  right,  who  cross'd  the  aea, 
Hide  the  trembling  poor  that  flee 
From  the  land  of  slaves ! 

Men  that  love  your  fathers'  name, 
Te  who  prize  your  country's  fame, 
Wipe  away  the  public  shame 
From  your  native  land ! 

Men  that  know  the  mightiest  Mighty 
Te  who  serve  the  eternal  Eight, 
Change  the  darkness  into  light — 
Let  it  shine  for  all ! 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  of  thraldom  lower. 
See  advance  the  Southern  power, 
Chains  and  slavery ! 

See !  the  kidnappers  have  come ! 
Southern  chains  surround  your  homo ; 
Will  you  wait  for  harsher  doom  ? 
Will  you  wear  the  chain  ? 

By  yon  sea  that  freely  waves. 
By  your  fathers'  honored  graves, 
Swear  you  never  will  be  slaves. 
Nor  steal  your  fellow-man ! 

By  the  heaven  whose  breath  you  draw. 
By  the  God  whose  higher  law 
Fills  the  heaven  of  heavens  with  awe; 
Swear  for  freedom  now  ! 

Men  whose  hearts  with  pity  move, 
Men  that  trust  in  Gk>d  above, 
Who  stoutly  follow  Christ  in  love, 
Save  your  brother  men  I 


FEOM   THE   JOURNAL. 

April  24. — To-day  Charles  Sumner  was  chosen  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  six  years.  This  is  the  great  triumph  of  the  season.  Dear 
old  Massachusetts !  Money  has  not  quite  eaten  the  heart  out  of  thee, 
only  out  of  Boston  and  its  Tassal  towns ! 

But  it  is  a  little  curious  to  see  the  odd  things  which  happen.  Within 
a  week  Sumner  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  six  years  lor  obeying  thd 
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higher  law»  and  SimmoiiB  *  hn  beei  Hnfc  out  <tf  bis  panah  finr  erer  for 
the  awne  thixi^ 

TO  DB.   FBASGSL 

1851. 
Now  tell  me  about  Tarious  mattera:  have  joa  erer  aeen  Jo.  Luzac'a 
"^  Lecturea  Attics  ?  "*  I  should  like  much  to  see  them.  Jacobs  often 
quotes  them,  so  do  the  other  writera  on  Greek  philoeophy.  It  ought 
to  be  in  the  College  Library.  I  hsTe  got  some  nice  booka  (old  ones) 
coming  acroaa  the  water.  But  alas  me !  such  is  the  state  of  the  poor 
fugitive  sLavea^  that  I  must  attend  to  hTing  men,  and  not  to  dead  books, 
and  all  thia  winter  mj  time  has  been  occupied  with  these  poor  souls. 
The  Vigilance  Committee  appointed  me  "*  spiritual  counsellor  of  all 
fugitive  slaves  in  Massachusetts  while  in  penL**  So«  you  see,  I  am  to 
save  that  which  is  lost.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  cost  me  some 
months  of  timealieadv.  I  have  refused  about  sixtr  invitations  to  lecture, 
and  delaved  the  priatias;  of  mj  book — fisr  that !  *  Truly,  the  land  of  the 
pilgrima  ii  in  great  disgrace  I 

Toora  tralj. 

TO  BET.   J.   H.  ALUEX. 

Boitea,  April  23, 1851. 

DiAB  Aixx!r, — ^I  have  not  time  for  a  letter*  or  jou  should  hare  one 
*'  as  long  as  the  moral  law,**  but  now  onlv  a  word  ^  I  did  not  reply  to 
vviur  last  but  one,  for  I  had  not  time,  fugitive  slave  mattera  preaaing, 
and  the  books  jou  wanted  are  othennse  occupied. 

Let  me  answer  what  you  ask  about.  I  think  if  the  slave  power  con- 
tinue to  press  their  demand  as  they  have  for  a  few  years  nast,  that  there 
will  be  a  civil  war,  which  will  either  decide  the  "^  I;  nion,    or  else  extir- 

Ste  slaverer ;  that  is  what  I  refer  to.  The  time  is  not  come  for  fighting, 
ow  soon  it  will  come  ncbodv  knows ;  it  may  not  come  at  aU.    GM 

grant  it  do  not.     But  this  is  m^x^  tf^4M»  mm  mm  u-ru  t«  rtX^* 

It  is  rather  a  queer  state  of  things.  Some  of  Crannett's  parishioners 
attempt  to  kidnap  some  of  my  parishioners.  I  hide  them  in  my  house, 
and  guard  the  doors  night  ana  day,  to  keep  them  safe.  Ghumett  preaches 
sermons  which  justify  his  church  members  in  kidnapping.  ^  But  €bnnett 
is  a  *'  Christian,'*  and  calls  me  an  ^  Infidel.'*  His  doctrine  ia  **  Chris- 
tianity," and  mine  "  Infidelity."  I  have  heard  some  thinga  of  you  **  in 
this  connection,"  which  I  hope  are  not  true.    Qoi  Uess  you ! 

Yours  heartily  but  hastily,  T.  P. 

*  Bev.  Geo.  F.  Smmom,  a  UBiteriui  defgymaB,  gwU^  ptcm,  sad  devoied,  wko  Htm 
no  longer.   He  alooe,  amoDg  UnilMin  elefSTMS  Mtlled  al  the  Scmtk,  daied  to  ntler 
testimooj  asidBik  elavny.    TUi  was  ia  MoUK  i^«s  of  eoane  kb  ilnj  wm  ikoii.    He 
irMtiinado«leCkkpaiUia8n!li«lildl,]faaslorTClMikiH^  ia  a  mbIj  aad  not  ex- 
tnm^afc  «miu  Aa  nM*  ^-lU.  kdl  faia  ■lUiJ  Qaa.  ftoaigwa,  the  Bngikh 

wA  eva^ksB  Hal  teiifl^eoaldiioiiit 
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TO  BOS.  CRAgT.WI   SUJIAUL 


3>SAB  Socns, — ^I  hstre  not  been  abie  to  cocae  mztd  ofier  tob  s^ j  ogd- 
gratulatioiis  on  jour  dectkm.  I  va*  mimost  Jt  jcx&r  cSfie  t^  mondxig, 
when  I  met  scnne  one  wlio  told  me  toq  were  ixf%  there,  so  toq  wfll 
accept  my  written  oongntukdom  imitad  of  the  spc^en.  mud  let  me 
read  yon  a  little  bit  of  a  sennoD.  Periwps  too  had  ben^r  kv  thii  cmr 
till  Sunday,  for  I  am  going  to  preach.  Ton  tc4d  me  once  that  joa  were 
in  morala,  not  in  polilMB.  Xow  I  hc^  ron  will  show  that  joa  are  still  in 
morals  although  in  polities.  IhoperouwiUbetheeeiuttirrieiacHudaiflr. 
The  capital  error  of  all  our  jwhticiant  is  this :  with  nnderstandrng  and 

Practical  sagacity,  with  cunning  and  power  to  manage  men  in  the  heroic 
egree,  in  moral  power,  in  desire  of  the  true  and  tl^  nght,  **  first  good, 
first  perfect,  and  first  ftir,**  they  are  behind  the  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths. Look  at  Cass,  Woodbury,  Webster,  Clay.  Calhoun — nay,  eren 
at  J.  Q.  Adams.  The  maj<Hity  of  the  shoemakers  in  Norfolk  County 
had  a  love  of  justice  whidi  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  their  whole 
being  than  Adams's  to  his.    He  nerer  led  in  any  moral  morement. 

Now,  I  look  to  you  to  be  a  leader  in  this  matter ;  to  represent 
justice,  *'  ^uas  semper  et  Mque  eadem  eti^  If  you  ^  not  do  this, 
you  wiU  woefuUy  disappoint  the  expectations  c^  the  people  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  strange  sight  to  find  men  as  much  in&rior  in  moral 
power  as  they  are  superior  in  intellectual  power ;  as  much  inferior  in 
willingness  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  their  country,  as  ther  are  superior  in 
station !  I  expect  you  to  make  mistakes,  blunders ;  I  hope  they  will  be 
intellectual  and  not  moral ;  that  you  will  nerer  miss  the  Bight,  however 
you  may  miss  the  Expedient. 

Then,  you  told  roe  once  that  you  should  never  find  it  more  difficult  to 
make  a  personal  sacrifice  for  the  True  or  the  Bight  than  in  l&4o.  It 
seems  to  me  that  just  as  you  take  a  high  office  in  the  State,  you  are 
bound  more  and  more  to  perfect  yourself  for  the  sake  of  the  State ;  to 
deny  yourself  for  the  sake  of  the  State.  I  consider  that  ^lassachusetts 
has  put  you  where  you  have  no  right  to  consult  for  the  ease  or  the 
reputation  of  yourself^  but  for  the  eternal  Bight.  All  of  our  statesmen 
build,  on  the  opinion  of  to-day,  a  house  that  is  to  be  admired  to-morrow, 
and  the^next  day  to  be  torn  down  with  hootings.  I  hope  you  will  build 
on  the  Bock  of  Ages,  and  look  to  eternity  for  yoiur  justification. 

You  see,  my  dear  Sumner,  that  I  expect  much  of  you,  that  I  expect 
heroism  of  the  most  heroic  kind.  The  moral  and  manly  excellence  of 
all  our  prominent  men  is  greatly  over-rated  by  the  mass  of  men.  I  hope 
you  will  never  be  over-rated  by  the  people,  but  will  overshoot  their  esti- 
mate of  you.  Tours  is  a  place  of  great  honor,  of  great  trust,  but  of 
prodigious  peril,  and  of  that  there  wUl  be  few  to  warn  you,  as  I  do  now ; 
few  to  encourage  you  as  I  gladljr  would.  You  see  I  try  you  by  a  difficult 
standard,  and  that  I  am  not  easily  pleased.  I  hope  some  years  hence  to 
say,  "  You  have  done  better  than  1  advised  I  '*  I  hope  you  will  believe  luo 
what  I  am.  sincerely  your  friend. 
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PROM  MR.  SUMNER. 

Court  Street^  July  9,  1851. 

Tour  last  speech  in  the  LihenUor  I  have  read  with  the  interest  and 
instruction  with  which  I  read  all  that  you  say ;  but  pardon  me  if  I 
criticize  one  point. 

You  speak  of  me  as  having  "  an  early  reward  for  good  deeds."  This 
lauguage  reminds  me  of  the  AUa»*  which  did  not  see  what  I  had  done 
"  to  be  thus  revardtiV' 

Now,  I  am  not  conscious  of  doing  anything  to  deserve  **  reward,"  nor 
am  I  conscious  of  receiving  any  **  reward."  The  oflSce  recently  conferred 
upon  me,  and  to  which  you  probably  refer,  I  regard  as  anything  but  a 
reward.  In  my  ^-iew  it  is  an  imposition  of  new  duties  and  labors,  in  a 
field  which  I  never  selected,  and  to  which  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  incline. 
But  enough  of  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  accidentally  fall  into  the 
language  of  the  world. 

Let  me  again  express  a  hope  that  you  will  collect  your  speeches  and 
sermons  into  volumes  with  hard  covers  In  that  form  they  will  be  per- 
manently accessible,  and  will  be  a  source  of  power  to  you. 

Ever  yours, 

Charles  SxrianiB. 

TO   HON.    CHARLES    8UMNER,   BOSTON. 

Brwddine,  July  11,  1851. 

Dear  Sumkeb, — I  spoke  of  your  receiving  a  reward  in  no  invidious 
sense.  I  think  your  ekvtion  as  senator  came  in  consequence  of  your 
honest,  powerful,  and  noble  etforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  imposes  great  and  very  difficult  duties  upon  you.  I 
know  you  never  sought  the  office.  Still,  I  think  it  both  an  honor  and 
a  reward — an  honor,  because  it  puts  you  in  the  highest  office  which  the 
people  of  lyiassachusetts  have  at  command,  and  so  is  the  highest  mark 
of  appreciation  they  can  bestow ;  a  reward,  for  it  is  (1)  ^ven  you  in 
consequence  of  your  actual  deserx'ings,  and  (2)  while  it  brings  difficult 
duties,  it  yet  gives  you  a  higher  and  wider  field  for  the  same  activity 
you  have  previously  displayed.  I  don't  think  money  a  mere  name ;  an 
opportunity  for  ease  is  an  honorable  reward  for  nonorable  toil ;  aii 
opportunity  for  greater  usefulness  is  the  appropriate  return,  though  it 
bnng  with  it  greater  trials  and  harder  duties. 

I  am  glad  of  the  kind  estimation  in  which  you  hold  my  speech  in  the 
LiberatOTy  and,  indeed,  all  that  I  have  ever  done.  As  to  collecting  my 
occasional  publications  into  volumeSy  I  will  think  of  it,  and  see.  But 
vou  must  remember  that  I  am  probably  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
land,  certainly  the  moat  hated  of  any  one  in  it.  There  are  enough  to 
buy  a  pamphlet  that  I  print  tat  a  shiUing,  but  few  would  care  to  buy  a 
costly  TcdonN^    It  k^MtA  -  'V  new  witE  you.  There  is  no  party  in  the 


ly  tl  that  data :  thai  ii^  the  eoaattj^ 
ttwrfons  €l  the  ma  of  aUveiy :  ia 
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State,  no  sect  in  the  Church,  that  has  amr  respect  for  me  or  mine.  I 
don't  complain  of  this,  nor  ever  did.  1  only  say  it,  and  the  fact,  of 
course,  enters  into  all  my  calculations  of  printing  or  preaching. 

Truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

T.  P. 

A  subject  of  debate  in  the  Berry  Street  Unitarian  Conference 
for  May,  1851,  was  the  duty  of  ministers  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  The  occasion  exposed  the  bias  of  some  prominent 
clergymen,  and  drew  a  speech  from  Mr.  Parker.  The  subject  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  May,  of  Syracuse,  on  Tuesday,  but  did  not 
reach  debate  till  Thursday  forenoon,  a  great  deal  of  the  interim 
being  wasted  judiciously  on  trifles,  which,  like  a  parcel  of  fussy 
beadles,  succeeded  in  keeping  the  "colored  brother ".  standing 
on  the  steps.  A  report  of  the  doings  preliminary  to  Mr. 
Parker's  speech  may  be  found  in  the  volume  of  his  works  enti- 
tled "  Additional  Speeches,"  Vol.  I. 

When  Mr.  May's  resolution  finally  reached  debate,  a  good  deal 
of  excited  talk  ensued,  and  members,  as  usual,  misunderstood 
each  other,  and  made  desperate  efforts  to  set  each  other  right. 
But  as  the  majority  were  wrong,  the  attempt  might  have  been 
abandoned.  In  those  days  peculiar  difficulties  beset  the  discus- 
sion of  slavery  by  religious  bodies.  Never  was  a  plain  question 
of  right  and  wrong  approached  under  such  disadvantages  by  men 
of  ethical  cultivation.  Climatic  influences  have,  doubtless,  much 
to  do  with  this  occasional  debiUty  of  men  who  are  understood  to 
be  ordained  upon  the  basis  of  the  golden  rule,  and  of  that  rule 
even  miraculously  attested ;  having  thus,  were  it  not  for  climate, 
an  advantage  over  men  -who  take  it  plain.  But  no  advantages, 
unless,  ^indeed,  it  be  that  of  simple-mindedness,  which  Mr.  Parker 
possessed  (though  he  was  badly  off  for  miracles),  can  overcome  the 
influence  of  locality  and  causes  which  are  endemic.  Clergymen 
fi:om  abroad  were  seized  as  soon  as  they  came  into  strong  Union- 
saving  regions.  They  instantly  began  to  "  save  the  Union," 
which  never  otherwise  would  have  been  endangered,  and  lost  in 
that  bjusiness  some  inestimable  things. 

Beligious  bodies  made  the  duty  of  obeying  the  Fugitive  Sla^e 
Law  to  rest  upon  two  points.  First,  the  disobedience  of  one 
law  would  lead  to  the  disobedience  of  all  law.  "  There  were 
two  things  :  law  without  liberty,  and  liberty  without  law.  Law 
without  liberty  was  only  despotism,  liberty  without  law  only 
license.  Law  without  liberty  was  the  better  of  the  two.  If  we 
40 
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begin  by  disobeying  any  law,  we  shall  come  to  violating  all 
laws/'  The  second  point  which  was  strongly  urged  then,  and 
always,  as  a  reason  for  overcoming  our  disgust  and  yielding  sup- 
port to  that  infemous  law,  was  "  that  our  obedience  would  pre- 
serve the  Union  !"  What  critics  events  are  upon  both  these 
favorite  arguments  of  politicians  and  clergymen  !  The  CTnion 
has  just  almost  gone,  in  consequence  of  too  much  Northern  obe- 
dience 1  If,  at  the  time  when  politicians  were  prescribing  sub- 
servience, and  clergymen  were  showing  the  people  how  to  swallow 
the  poisonous  draught,  tho  pulpit  and  the  parties  had  prescribed 
resistance,  while  it  was  yet  in  season,  and  before  the  conspiracy 
which  fed  upon  our  obedience  had  grown  to  its  opportunity,  it 
would  not  now  be  necessary  for  clergymen  to  bless  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  spread  it  over  their  pulpits,  and  rhetorically  bid  it  take 
the  field.  The  present  could  not  then  have  been  foreseen,  but 
obedience  to  righteousness  secures  the  only  safe  future,  and  does 
the  best  man  can  to  anticipate  the  sword.  What  good  theology 
and  what  undefiled  religion  Mr.  Parker  uttered  when  he  lifted 
up  his  generous  voice  in  that  Conference,  and  said  : — 

Oh,  my  brothers,  I  am  not  afraid  of  men.  I  can  offend  them.  I  care 
nothing  for  their  hate  or  their  esteem.  I  am  not  very  careful  of  my 
reputation.  But  I  should  not  dare  to  violate  the  eternal  law  of  God. 
You  have  called  me  "  Infidel."  Surely  I  differ  widely  enough  from  you 
in  mv  theology.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  cannot  fail  to  trust :  .that  is 
the  Infinite  God,  Father  of  the  white  man,  Father  also  of  the  white 
man's  slave.  I  should  not  dare  violate  His  laws,  come  what  may  come. 
Should  you  P    Nay,  I  can  love  nothing  so  well  as  I  love  my  God." 

That  might  have  saved  the  country ;  but  clergymen  and  poli- 
ticians were  doing  all  they  could  to  save  it  by  disobeying  God. 
They  called  it  "  being  constitutional."  Politicians,  at  least,  have 
made  a  merit  of  it  in  the  midst  of  a  war  which  is  partly  due  to 
their  subservience.  "Yes,"  they  say,  "  it  has  come  to  this,  not- 
withstanding our  alacrity  ! " — the  men  who  deserted  the  patriot 
minister  of  Boston  when  he  offered  his  body,  and  his  mind,  and 
his  estate,  to  his  country  every  time  he  denounced  the  wicked 
measures  and  lift>ed  up  the  fugitive  !  A  voice  from  that  distant 
grave  penetrates  the  battle-cloud  that  covers  the  country,  to 
correct  the  false  interpretation  :  "  It  is  in  consequence  of  your 
alacrity." 

For  though  the  weakness  of  men  is  the  opportunity  of  history, 
it  is  no  less  a  disgrace  to  the  men  ;  and  we  cannot  wipe  it  out 
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by  tbankiiig  God  for  His  ability  to  make  the  weakness  serve 
His  turn. 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

August  24, 1851. — Here  is  something  to  be  done : — 1.  Finish  and 
publisn  my  book  before  August  24, 1852  ;  2.  Lecture  some  forty  or 
nfbytimes  (1851-2)  ;  3.  Do  better  at  preaching  than  ever  before 
4.  Work  with  more  industry. 

But  who  knows  that  1  shall  be  able  to  do  this  ?  Last  year  I  laid  out 
much,  and  how  little  of  it  1  did !  The  wicked  Fugitive  Slave  Law  came 
and  hindered  all  my  work.    It  may  be  so  again. 

I  intend,  for  the  future,  to  devote  myself  more  exclusivelvto  the  great 
work  of  my  life,  to  theology  (speculatively)  and  religion  (practicdly)  ; 
less  to  politics.  Indeed,  1  would  never  preach  on  a  political  matter  again, 
if  it  were  consistent  with  duty  to  avoid  it.  If  1  am  to  live  twenty  years 
more,  and  devote  my  life  to  religion  and  the  science  thereof,  with  health 
and  no  outward  impediment,  I  may  do  something  to  serve  my  God  by 
blessing  mankind.  Surely  I  will  try.  But  I  have  not  so  much  con- 
fidence in  my  own  judgment  as  to  slight  the  demands  of  the  day  and 
the  hour.  Suppose  1  could  have  given  all  the  attention  to  theology, 
Ac.,  that  I  have  been  forced  to  pay  to  politics,  slavery,  &c.,  how  much 
I  might  have  done !  1  was  meant  for  a  philosopher,  and  the  times  call 
for  a  siump  orator. 

When,  in  1851,  a  member  of  a  publishing  firm,  to  whom  he 
had  offered  two  volumes  of  speeches,  asked  him  if  they  would 
contain  any  discourses  and  speeches  relative  to  slavery,  be  replied, 
"  By  all  means  ;  they  are  the  principal  things.  I  wish  to  go  down 
to  posterity,  as  far  as  I  shall  go  at  all,  with  the  anti-slavery 
sermons  and  speeches  in  my  right  hand." 

This  was  the  publisher  who  had  among  his  Southern  cus- 
tomers a  bookseller  from  Charleston.  One  day,  while  this  patron 
of  a  literature  that,  knowing  no  North  and  no  South,  could  not 
be  suspected  of  any  latitude,  was  ordering  a  quantity  of  Northern 
books,  the  publisher  said  to  him,  "  You  don't  find  us  so  bad  as 
we  are  represented."  **  I  have  looked  over  your  list  of  publica- 
tions," was  the  reply,  **  and  so  long  as  you  conduct  properly  I 
will  trade  with  you." 

Mr.  Parker's  volumes  were  not  added  to  that  list.  Afler 
preaching  a  fast-day  sermon,  "  The  Chief  Sins  of  the  People,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  : — 

Men  in  the  street  look  long-favored  at  me  as  I  go  by.  Nevertheless, 
the  good  God  lets  the  skies  rain  on  me,  and  the  sun  shine  (1  saw  my 
shadow  to-day),  and  I  am  allowed  to  ride  in  the  cars  and  walk  on  the 
side-walk. 
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And  he  finished  his  letter  with  telling  about  the  Boston  dergy- 
roan  who,  when  requested  to  put  up  a  petition  for  Thomas 
SimSy  then  under  arrest,  repliec^  "  I  never  pray  for  anybody 
but  my  own  parishioners/' 

Sept.  14, 1861. — Sunday,  went  to  hear  James  P.  Clarke  preach.  He 
is  here  only  for  a  few  days.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sermon,  Mr. 
Emery  B.  Fay  came  and  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  I  went  out. 
More  anti-slavery  matter.  So  the  rest  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
came  out  and  went  to  the  Liberator  office,  consulted,  and  acted  accord- 
ing to  our  consultation. 

Dec.  31. — Soon  the  year  will  be  at  an  end,  and  what  a  year  it  has 
been  to  Boston,  what  a  year  to  me !  How  httle  could  I  have  foretold 
the  public  or  the  private  events.  The  next  year — how  uncertain  it  is ! 
But  the  same  Father — ^yes.  Mother !  that  has  blessed  me  hitherto,  and 
all  mankind,  will  yet  bless  all. 

Father  in  earth  and  heaven  !  Father  and  Mother,  too  !  help  me  to 
know  thy  truth,  to  will  thy  justice,  to  feel  and  share  thy  love,  to  trust 
thine  infinite  holiness,  and  to  live  blameless  and  beautiful  from  year  to 
year.  I  know  not  the  mysteries  of  time ;  help  me  to  learn  the  lessons 
of  eternity,  live  full  of  truth  and  justice,  full  of  holiness,  and  love 
and  faith  in  Thee  ! 

When  the  slave  Jerry  was  arrested  in  Syracuse,  New  York, 
the  bells  of  the  churches  were  tolled,  and  a  great  crowd  gathered. 
While  the  commissioner  adjourned  for  dinner,  Jerry  was  seized 
and  carried  off.  The  officers  recovered  him,  the  military  was 
ordered  out  to  assist  in  holding  him,  under  the  pretext  of  pre- 
serving the  peace.  But  though  a  few  companies  armed,  they 
refused  to  act.  At  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  commissioner 
adjourned  again,  the  officers  were  obliged  to  entrench  themselves 
in  the  police-office,  and  to  fire  upon  the  crowd  ;  but  the  place 
was  carried  by  assault,  and  no  one  was  seriously  hurt  except  the 
Deputy-marshal,  who  broke  his  arm  in  jumping  from  a  window.* 
Jerry  was  forwarded  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Parker  rejoiced  in  every  rescue  of  a  fugitive,  and  in  every 
successful  resistance  to  slave-holders  or  their  Northern  officials. 
He  would  not  bear  arms,  nor  would  he  premeditate  violence. 
Yet  he  was  never  a  non-resistant,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that^  if 
at  the  call  of  humanity  he  had  ever  personally  engaged  in  a 
rescue,  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  its  contingencies.  The 
people  of  Syracuse  celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  the  rescue 

*  See,  in  Chapter  XII.,  Mr.  Burker^s  letter  to  Bev.  S.  J.  May,  upon  hia  reputed 
iliare  in  thia  tmuiaotion.    Vol  L  p.  821. 
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of  Jeny,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Parker  sent  a  letter  to  be  read, 
containing  sentiments  like  this  : — 

I  say,  well  done ;  do  it  again,  if  need  be.  Do  it  continnallj,  till  the 
American  Government  understands  that,  though  they  make  wicked 
statutes  in  the  name  of  "  Union,"  and  though  the  clergy  in  the  name 
of  religion  eall  on  all  men  to  obey  them,  yet  the  people,  in  the  name  of 
man  and  the  name  of  God,  will  violate  any  such  wicked  device  and 
bring  it  to  nought.  Then  the  Church  will  pipe  a  different  tune,  and 
the  State  dance  after  a  quite  other  fashion. 

His  letter,  upon  the  second  anniversary  of  the  same  rescue, 
which  reached  Syracuse  too  late  to  be  read,  and  has  not  yet 
been  published,  here  follows  : — 

TO   REV.    S.    J.   MAY. 

Dbar  Sib, — ^I  am  sorry  that  other  duties  render  it  impossible  for  me 
to  attend  the  meeting  at  Syracuse,  to  celebrate  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  rescue  of  Jerry  from  the  hands  of  the  official  kidnappers,  on  the 
Ist  of  October,  1851.  Since  the  battle  of  LeziuRton  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  few  events  have  taken  phce  in  America  which 
better  deserve  commemoration.  There  are  certain  outward  acts  which 
represent  a  great  principle  of  eternal  right.  It  is  well  to  pause  on 
each  anniversary  thereof,  and  use  the  historical  occasion  to  deepen  in 
our  minds  respect  for  justice,  and  the  disposition  to  be  faithful  there- 
unto, even  in  the  midst  of  peril.  I  rejoice  in  these  sacramental  days  of 
America — thinly  dotting  the  calendar  of  this  young  nation.  If  I  were 
with  you,  doubtless  I  should  make  a  long  speech ;  as  it  is,  I  will  say 
but  a  few  words,  which  you  can  read  to  the  audience. 

We  call  our  Government  a  Democracy,  and  profess  to  found  it  on  the 
essential  and  unalienable  rights  of  human  nature,  which  are  equal  in 
all  men  at  birth.  We  declare  that  the  only  function  of  Government 
is  to  preserve  these  natural,  essential,  unaUenable,  and  equal  rights  for 
each  and  all  the  persons  under  its  jurisdiction.  We  go  on  to  specify 
some  of  these  rights,  and  mention  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty, 
the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  things  of  the  uttermost  im- 
portance for  the  Government  to  preserve  and  secure  to  each  person  in 
the  country,  until  he  has  alienated  the  right  by  some  positive  action 
which  has  m  a  formal  and  solemn  manner  been  by  the  people  declared 
unlawful.  What*  just  indignation  is  felt  all  over  America  when  a  tyrant 
of  Europe  deprives  his  subjects,  or  any  one  of  them,  of  their  nghts  f 
Not  only  America,  but  all  Protestant  Europe  was  indignant  at  the  out- 
rage committed  by  the  despotic  Gt>vemment  of  Tuscany  upon  the 
Madiai  family.  The  honorable  interposition  of  the  British  authorities 
found  gratitude  in  the  generous  democracy  of  the  United  States.  When 
an  Austrian  officer,  with  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war's  boat,  arrests  a 
Hungarian  claiming  the  protection  of  our  flag,  and  the  American  naval 
officer  clears  ship  for  action,  and  runs  out  his  guns,  to  protect  the 
alleged  rights  of  the  victim  of  tyranny — what  applause  do  the  people 
bestow  on  the  officer  who  uses  his  power  on  the  side  of  justice  I    But 
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yet,  in  defiance  of  our  first  principles  of  government,  so  often  affirmed, 
so  perpetually  boasted,  the  nation  deprives  one-seventh  part  of  its 
population  of  the  dearest  of  all  natural  rights.  Despotic  Tuscany  and 
Austria  have  never  a  slave.  Bepublican  America  has  three  millions 
and  three  hundred  thousand ! 

We  admit  no  hereditary  claim  to  political  or  ecclesiastical  honor :  we 
will  not  tolerate  the  idea  that  a  man  can  be  bom  a  nobie,  or  a  king, 
imi  in  virtue  of  the  accident  of  birth  be  entitled  to  rank  and  power 
irrespective  of  his  merits  and  the  consent  of  the  people. 

K  a  new  State  should  be  formed,  with  an  order  of  hereditary  nobility, 
an  immovable  aristocracy  bottomed  on  birth,  that  State  would  be 
hustled  out  of  the  Continent  when  she  applied  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  "The  Constitution,**  Congress  would  say,  "requires  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.**  In  this  particular  we  stand  alone  in 
all  Christendom.  It  is  a  most  honorable  solitude.  But  alone  of  all 
Christendom  do  we  admit  the  idea  that  one  man  may  be  born  a  slave, 
and  other  men  may  have  irresponsible  power  over  his  time,  his  limbs, 
and  his  life.  "  No  king/'  says  America,  "  has  any  right  to  rule  against 
the  citizens'  consent ;  but  a  white  man  may  steal  at  birth  the  black 
man's  children,  and  hold  them  as  his  absolute  property  all  their  life ; 
may  scourge,  and  maim,  and  mutilate,  and  sell  them  when  be  will.'* 
A  noble  would  destroy  the  Eepublic — a  slave  is  the  necessary  trial- 
ground  of  democracy.  To  heathen  and  aristocratic  Seneca  in  Bome, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  slavery  seemed  monstrous.  To  "  demo- 
cratic Christians  '*  in  America,  to-day,  it  is  a  "  most  beneficent  insti- 
tution," "established  by  jjod  Himself,"  "approved  of  by  the  Savior," 
and  "  supported  by  the  chief  Apostle  "  ! 

Just  now,  slavery  is  the  favorite  institution  of  the  American  Oovem- 
ment ;  it  yields  to  nothing ;  all  gives  way  to  that.  The  Constitution 
gives  Congress  no  authority  to  establish  slavery,  more  than  to  establish 
Buddhism,  or  an  empire ;  yet  by  the  authority  of  Congress  it  exists  in 
the  capital  of  the  Bepublic,  in  its  territorial  districts,  and  has  been 
spread  over  nine  new  States.  It  thus  lives,  and  thus  spreads,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Constitution.  Laws  of  the  "  Sovereign  States  "  are  no  pro- 
tection to  their  soil.  Federal  slavery,  horsed  on  a  statute,  rides  over 
all  the  constitutions,  all  the  laws,  all  the  customs  of  the  Northern  free- 
man. "  Legally "  the  kidnapper  sets  his  hoof  on  the  very  spots  of 
Boston  earth  which  were  made  classic  and  sacred  by  the  noble  deeds 
and  the  outpoured  blood  of  our  fathers.  The  American  Pulpit  is  the 
Bwom  ally  of  slavery,  the  negro's  deadliest  foe.  I  know  there  are 
exceptional  pulpits.  I  Congratulate  you  that  one  of  them  is  in  Syra* 
cuse ;  one  which  I  trust  no  winds  will  ever  silence,  howsoever  often  they 
may  blow  it  down.  But  how  few  they  are ! — little  lamps  hung  out  from 
windows,  here  and  there,  on  a  country  road  at  night,  they  only  show 
how  deep  the  darkness  is,  and  what  long  miles  of  space  are  all  unlit. 
The  character  of  the  American  Church  is  one  of  the  saddest  signs  of 
the  times.  What  is  preached  as  "  religion,"  and  called  "  Christianity," 
demands  slavery  as  one  of  its  institutions.  If  a  man  {)ublicly  doubts 
that  Qod  commanded  Abraham  to  commit  human  sacrifice,  he  is  set 
down  as  a  "dangerous  man;"  even  Unitarians  and  TJniversalists  de- 
'nounce  him  as  an  "  infidel."    But  a  man  may  preach  in  &Vor  q£  kid- 
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napping  men,  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston ;  he  may  offer  to 
sena  his  own  mother  into  slavery  to  "  save  the  Union,"  and  it  shall  not 
damage  a  hair  of  his  ecclesiastical  reputation.  The  American  Pulpit 
dares  not  rehuke  the  public  sin.  Nay,  it  is  thought  indecorous  in  a 
New  England  minister  to  hide  his  own  parishioners  from  the  official 
stealers  of  men.    Bewray  him  that  wandereth  is  the  clerical  text. 

In  consequence  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  some  strange  phenomena 
occiur  in  the  commercial  morals  of  our  land.  If  a  ruffian,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  another,  should  steal  a  water-melon  from  the  shop  of  a  certain 
colored  citizen  of  Boston,  he  would  be  properly  punished  by  fine  or  gaol- 
ing; but  if,  at  the  instigation  of  another  ruffian,  he  should  steal  the  body 
of  that  colored  citizen,  tear  him  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  doom  him 
to  slavery  for  ever,  he  would  be  paid  ten  dollars  for  that  work  by  the 
Grovernment  of  the  United  States,  and  have  the  praise  of  the  commer- 
cial newspapers,  and  the  blessings  of  the  metropolitan  churches.  I 
cannot  forget  that  I  live  in  a  city  where  a  wealthy  merchant  stole  a 
man,  where  Boston  mechanics  publicly  boasted  that  they  assisted  in  the 
theft,  and  showed  the  money,  the  price  of  blood,  in  their  hands.  I  shall 
not  forget  that  the  authorities  of  this  citv  trampled  on  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  rights  of  man,  to  kidnap  a  miserable  boy  ;  that 
they  hung  the  Court-house  in  chains,  and  the  judges  of  this  common- 
wealth crouched  down  and  crawled  under  them :  nor  that  the  clergy 
publicly  thanked  God  for  their  success  in  stealing  a  man ;  and  that  one 
of  the  most  prominent  ministers  of  Boston  declared  that  if  a  slave 
asked  of  him  shelter,  "  /  vDould  drive  him  away  from  my  own  door,**  Yet 
if  an  Irishman  steals  a  yellow  pumpkin,  he  is  locked  up  in  gaol ! 

Well :  are  you  and  I  to  stand  still  and  see  'these  things  done  ?  Am  I 
as  a  minister  to  witness  the  public  denial  of  all  the  great  principles  of 
practical  religion,  and  hold  my  peace  ?  To  see  my  parishioners  stolen 
Dv  the  vilest  of  men,  and  never  stir  ?  We  must  make  continual  aggres- 
sions against  slavery ;  resent  its  attacks ;  nay,  invade  slavery  on  any  suit- 
able occasion,  and  with  any  weapons  that  it  is  just,  manly,  and  effectual 
to  use.     All  human  enactments  are  amenable  to  the  justice  of  God. 

Injustice  mounted  on  a  statute  is  not  the  less  unjust ;  only  the  more 
formidable.  There  are  some  statutes  sd  wicked,  that  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  violate  them.  In  the  days  of  the  Bloody  Mary,  the  Govern- 
ment made  laws  forbidding  our  fathers  to  worship  God :  our  fathers 
broke  the  laws.  The  fire  which  burned  their  bodies,  lit  a  pathway 
across  the  sea ;  faggots  and  the  gallows  did  not  make  such  laws  dear  or 
welcome.  The  atrocious  laws  of  the  Jameses  and  Charleses,  you  know 
what  obedience  they  got  from  Puritans  and  Covenanters.  We  are  the 
children  of  those  Puritans  and  Covenanters.  Have  we  forgotten  the 
blood  in  gur  veins  P  The  American  Eepublic  is  the  child  of  "  Rebel- 
lion ;*'  the  national  lullaby  was  "  Treason."  Hancock  and  Adams  slept 
with  a  price  on  their  heads.  Now  it  is  an  heirloom  of  glory  for  all 
their  kinsfolk.  Is  not  America  proud  of  her  rejection  of  the  Staipp 
Act,  and  her  treatment  of  the  *'  Stamp  Commissioners  "  ? 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  is  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  statutes 
enacted  in  our  time ;  it  is  only  fit  to  be  broken.  In  the  name  of 
justice,  I  call  upon  all  men  who  love  law,  to  violate  and  break  this 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill ;  to  do  it  "  peaceably  if  they  can ;  forcibly  if  they 
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miiBt."  We  can  make  it  like  the  Stamp  Act  of  the  last  century,  which 
all  Britain  could  not  enforce  against  disobedient  Americans.  I  do  not 
suppose  this  can,  in  all  cases,  be  done  without  individual  suffering; 
looB  of  money,  imprisonment,  that  must  be  expected.  Preedom  is  not 
bought  with  dust.  I  think  Christianity  cost  something  once.  I  mean 
the  Christianity  of  Christ ;  there  is  another  sort  of  '*  Christianity  " 
which  costs  nothing — and  is  dear  even  at  that  price. 
•  I  congratulate  the  men  and  women  of  Syracuse  on  having  resisted 
this  Bill,  successfully,  openly,  at  noonday.  In  her  youth  the  city  of 
Syracuse  has  done  a  noble  deed  which  your  children's  children  will  be 
proud  of;  and,  when  this  anniversary  comes  round,  they  will,  each  of 
them,  say, ''  My  father  was  one  of  those  who,  in  1851,  rescued  a  man  from 
the  purchased  stealers  of  men'^  That  is  an  honor  to  be  coveted.  In  the 
towns  round  Boston,  we  have  monuments  which  tell  us  of  men  who 
dared  be  faithful,  and  obey  a  law  higher  than  the  mere  caprice  of 
governments — ^they  stand  at  Lexington,  and  Concord,  and  West  Cam- 
bridge, and  Danvers,  and  Charlestown,  to  tell  of  famous  deeds  of  old. 
None  of  them  records  a  nobler  act  than  what  you  are  about  to  cele- 
brate. But  great  virtue  gets  many  a  rub  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
and  cannot  go  through  the  world  with  a  whole  skin.  We  build  monu- 
ments of  dead  men's  bones.  We  must  expect  to  suffer — *^  inconreni- 
ence  '*  at  least. 

The  Government  for  the  time  being  is  the  servant'  of  the  slave 
power ;  the  past  administration  was  no  more  so ;  the  present  is  of  the 
same  stripe.  I  suppose,  that  whatever  uniform  the  tuture  President 
may  put  on  his  flunkeys  and  footmen,  he  himself  will  be  striped  all 
over  with  its  livery  of  slavery  for  some  years  to  come.  He  must  not 
forget  ''the  hand  that  feeds  him.'*  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  do  its  utmost  to  delight  and  fatten  the  slave 

?ower ;  will  seek  to  make  slavery  national  and  freedom  non-existent, 
he  higher  North  the  President  comes  from,  the  lower  South  must  he  go 
to.  General  Taylor  could  afford  to  be  more  anti-slavery  than  Mr. 
Fillmore  or  Mr.  Pierce.  Of  course,  we  are  to  expect  that  the 
President  will  allow  South  Carolina — the  Old-Fogy  State — to  violate  the 
Constitution,  and  imprison  all  free  colored  citizens  of  the  North,  who 
venture  into  her  dominion ;  and  that  he  will  endeavor  to  enforce  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  at  the  North,  and  to  punish  all  who  violate  it.  How 
can  the  South  let  him  off  with  less.  Is  he  not  bound  to  perform  that 
function  ?     Do  the  two  Baltimore  platforms*  mean  nothing  ? 

The  Federal  courts,  with  the  "  commissions  "  which  they  create,  are 
the  tool  wherewith  this  work  is  to  be  done  ;  a  tool  more  suitable  could 
not  easily  be  devised.  The  value  of  a  good  and  noble  judge  can  hardly 
be  overrated — a  man  who  uses  law  and  the  judicial  modes  of  procedure 
as  an  instrument  for  promoting  justice  and  preventing  wrong;  who 
now  resists  the  prejudice  and  fury  of  the  people  ;  then  the  prejudice,  the 
crafty  ambition,  and  relentless  hate  of  the  Government ;  who  always 
stands  up  for  the  eternal  right ;  whom  no  statute,  nor  constitution, 
nor  ruler,  nor  people  can  ever  force  to  do  official  wrong.     Such  a  man 

^  Declarations  of  democratic  want  of  principle  in  two  Buocessiye  PrendenUal  cam- 
paigns. The  American  who  called  himaelf  a  Democrat  baa,  until  this  war,  alwaji 
protected  Slavery. 
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deneires  bigli  admiration  while  living,  and  the  hearts  of  the  public 
when  dead. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  iniquity  which  a  base 
judge  maj  do ;  a  man  with  no  love  of  right,  no  conception  thereof;  now 
following  the  rage  of  the  public  clamoring  for  injustice,  now  shaken  by 
the  tyrant,  thirsty  for  innocent  blood ;  a  man  who  abuses  law  as  a  tool 
for  doin^  wickedness,  himself  appointed  to  his  post  because  he  is 
mean  and  base — ^he  can  debauch  the  higher  morals  of  the  nation  beyond 
what  most  men  conceive  possible. 

You  know  how  the  Federal  judges  are  appointed  in  America ;  for 
what  qualities  possessed ;  for  what  services  rendered  already,  or  yet  to 
be  performed.  You  know  what  bias  they  commonly  have.  A  short 
memory  is  enough  to  furnish  us  a  long  lesson ;  yes,  to  create  perpetual 
distrust  of  the  United  States  courts  in  all  matters  where  the  freedom 
of  a  colored  man  is  brought  in  peril.  I  believe  no  judge  of  any 
United  States  court  has  been  found  at  all  averse  to  execute  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Bill  "with  alacrity,"  and  "  to  the  fullest  extent.''  This  need 
surprise  no  one.  Does  the  whipping-master  in  the  public  flogging- 
house  at  Charleston  or  New  Orleans,  refuse  to  lay  the  lash  on  any 
bondman  or  bondwoman,  whom  their  masters  send  to  be  tormented 
under  his  hand  P  Does  he  ask  any  questions  about  the  justice  of  the 
torture  ?  He  is  paid  to  strike,  not  to  listen  to  humanity.  Injustice, 
in  these  matters,  is  his  vocation.  He  is  to  retail  cruelty.  This  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  courts — to  peddle  injustice,  with  the 
Fu&^tive  Slave  Bill  as  their  measuring  pot.  From  these  courts  and 
their  officers  we  are  to  expect  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  enforce 
the  most  odious  provisions  of  this  Bill.  I  shall  honor  fairness  in  these 
cases  when  I  see  it,  but  it  is  what  I  do  not  hope  for ;  we  are  to  expect 
injustice,  and  only  injustice,  and  injustice  continually.  I  hope  nothing 
from  the  court,  only  from  the  jury. 

But  here  there  are  two  difficulties  in  our  way.  One  is  the  traditional 
respect  for  the  courts  of  America.  This  is  founded  partly  on  the 
excellent  character  of  some  great  men  who  have  honored  the  Federal 
Bench.  I  speak  with  pride  and  gratitude  of  the  really  noble  men  who 
have  administered  justice  in  these  courts.  But  they  have  given  that 
institution  a  respectability  and  venerableness  which  it  is  now  fast 
losing.  Still,  the  mass  of  men,  who  long  overrate  the  worst  of  rulers, 
look  with  confidence  to  these  courts,  and  allow  their  own  conscience  to 
be  overridden  by  men  whom  venality  has  raised  to  a  hi«^h  place. 

The  other  is  the  claim  of  the  court  to  determine  for  the  jury  what 
is  law.  Here  is  an  evil  which  assumes  two  forms : — I.  The  judge 
charges  the  grand  jury  whom  to  indict ;  he  assumes  to  be  the  norm  of 
law  for  the  grand  jury ;  they  must  indict  all  persons  who  have  done  the 
deeds  which  he  chooses  to  denominate  a  crime.  ^<^ 

n.  The  judge  charges  the  trial-jury  whom  to  convict  ^  lie  assumes  to 
be  the  norm  of  law  for  the  trial-jury ;  they  must  oflluiM!  all  persons 
who  have  done  the  deeds  which  he  chooses  to  denominate  a  crime. 
Thus,  the  jury  is  only  a  two-edged  sword  with  which  the  judge  lays  at 
any  man  whom  the  Government  wishes  to  ruin.  If  he  is  the  norm  of 
law,  then  he  may  instruct  both  these  juries  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  to  read  aloud  these  words  out  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment : — "  Take  counsel,  execute  judgment,  make  tbj  sbadow  as  the 
nigbt  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday  ;  hide  the  outcasts  ;  bewray  not  him 
that  wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee  ;  be  thou  a  covert 
to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler  "  (Isa.  xvi.  3,  4)  ;  or  this,  out  of 
the  New  Testament : — "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me  '*  (Matt.  yxv.  45),  and  tell  them 
they  are  bound  by  their  oath  to  indict  and  convict  any  man  who  has 
read  these  words  aloud.  Nay,  he  may  try  and  swear  the  jurors  to 
accept  his  private  and  purchased  opinion  &r  national  law  and  against 
the  universal  and  uiibought  justice  of  the  Eternal  God.  If  the  jurors 
cannot  so  accept  and  take  the  opinion  of  a  judicial  mind  of  the  'slave 
power  for  national  law  and  against  universal  justice,  then  what  safety 
18  there  for  hny  man  whom  the  Government  wishes  to  destroy  ? 

This  is  not  theory  alone :  the  evil  is  actual,  is  imminent,  it  hangs 
over  many  heads  this  day,  and  over  some  of  the  best  heads  in  America. 
In  the  purlieus  of  the  Court-house  there  are  always  men  like  Empson 
and  Dudley  iu  the  time  of  Henry  VIL  We  found  some  of  that 
family  in  Boston  iu  1851,  greedy  for  notoriety  (which  they  certainly 
got),  and  lusting  for  the  price  of  blood.  When  a  cabinet  of  successful 
politicians  elevates  such  an  one  to  office,  and  we  have  Empsons  and 
Dudleys  holding  a  "  court,"  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  as  weapon, 
and  obedient  jurors  as  servants,  what  safety  is  there  for  any  man  whom 
the  cabinet,  or  its  court,  wishes  to  strike  ?  In  Charles  11. 's  time,  a 
**  lawyer  of  profligate  habits  and  inferior  acquirements,"  '*  the  sordid 
tool "  of  other  men,  was  made  a  criminal  judge.  He  once  instructed 
the  grand  jury  "that  a  petition  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
London  to  the  King,  for  calling:  a  Parliament,  was  hi^k  irecuon.**  Chief 
Justice  Scroggs  defiled  the  soil  of  Britain  :  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make 
Scroggs  a  judge  in  America — the  material  is  always  at  hand.  George 
JefFenes  was  not  only  Chief  Justice  but  Lord  Chancellor.  Who  knows 
how  soon  the  noxious  heat  of  slavery  may  swell  some  appropriate 
fun^i  of  the  American  Bar  into  such  judges  as  Jefleries  and  Scroggs, 
those  poison  toad-stools  of  the  British  bench  !  All  that  is  lacking  is 
a  submissive  jury ;  and,  thank  God  !  we  have  not  yet  found  that  even 
in  Boston.  No  judicial  "  packing  "  has  hitherto  crowded  twelve  jurors 
of  that  sort  into  one  jury-box.  How  soon  it  may,  I  know  not.  "  Threats 
are  powerful  and  money  seductive !  " 

I  take  it  in  criminal  trials  the  function  of  the  jury  comprises  these 
three  things  ;  they  are  to  ask — 1.  Did  the  man  complained  of  do  the 
deed  he  is  charged  with  ?  2.  If  so,  is  this  deed,  thus  done,  a  crime 
according  to  the  formal  and  constitutional  law  ?  3.  If  so,  then  shall 
this  man,  who  has  done  the  deed,  be  punished  ?  If  they  answer  yes 
to  all  these  questions,  then  the  grand  jury  is  to  indict  and  the  trial-jury 
to  convict  him ;  if  not,  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  jury  alloW  the 
judge  to  determine  for  them  what  is  the  law,  that  they  betray  their 
trust,  and  throw  down  the  great  safeguard  of  our  civil  liberty,  the 
breakwater  which  fends  us  from  the  sea  of  despotism,  whose  waters 
cannot  rest,  but  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  All  true  democrats  have  a 
righteous  horror  of  what  is  called  ^Ma^tf  law,  »•  e,  law  manufactured  by 
the  judge  to  suit  his  whim,  or  the  caprice  of  Government.  It  is  as 
bad  as  Ung  law,  or  mob  law,  and  in  this  country  yet  more  dangerous. 
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•  I  take  it,  it  beloDgs  to  the  function  of  the  judge  to  tell  the  jury 
what'  he  thinks  the  law  is  and  the  constitution  is,  then  the  jury  are  to 
take  his  opinion  for  what  they  think  it  worth.  His  opiuion  is  one 
element,  often  a  very  important  element,  which  they  are  to  consider. 
Still,  the  jury  are  not  a  subordinate  but  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  court, 
and  are  not  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  this  function  to  the  shoulders 
of  one  who  is  probably  only  a  creature  of  the  party  in  power,  put  in 
office  as  a  reward  for  his  venality,  and  as  an  instrument  to  execute  the 
unjust  and  unconstitutional  purposes  of  the  Government.  They  are  to 
answer  the  three  questions  just  named  on  their  respousibility,  not  on 
that*  of  a  judge.  If  he  rules  wrong  and  unfitly,  they  are  to  decide 
right,  for  they  are  not  a  tool  to  do  what  the  Government  bids,  but  men 
to  do  justice  before  God. 

Surely,  it  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  opinion  of  a  drunken 
judge  is  to  pass  for  law  with  sober  jurors ;  that  the  opinion  of  a  partial, 
prejudiced,  unjust,  and  purchased  judge  is  to  outweigh  the  reason,  the 
conscience,  the  heart,  and  the  soul  of  twelve  impartial,  unprejudiced, 
just,  and  free  men.  Shall  a  Scroggs  and  Jeffries  overawe  twelve 
nonest  men,  contrary  to  their  own  convictions  and  justice,  ^and  so 
punish  a  man  for  keeping  the  golden  rule,  and  obeying  the  holiest 
commands  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  They  could  hardly  do  it  when 
England  was  ruled  by  a  despotic  king.  Can  it  be  done  now  in 
America — in  New  York?  Then  let  us  go  and  learn  justice  of  the 
Oneidas  and  Onondagas ;  for  the  welfare  of  future  generations  is  in  our 
hands. 

Faithfully  yours. 


Here  is  a  specimen  of  numerous  letters  which  Mr.  Parker 
received  about  this  time,  asking  counsel  or  giving  information : — 

Manchester,  N.H. 

EniEND  Fabkeb, — At  2  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  two  colored  men 
arrived  here  from  Lowell,  informing  us  that  the  kidnappers  would  be 
here  on  Monday  morning  to  steal  from  us  and  God  a  colored  mak  who 
escaped  from  slavery  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  some  eleven  years  since,  by 
name  Edwin  Moore. 

They  stated  a  letter  was  received  by  yourself  from  a  Mr.  Simmons,  of 
Yirgiuia,  stating  that  five  Virginians  were  about  to  start,  or  had  started, 
for  Boston  and  vicinity  in  search  of  fugitives. 

They  say  that  you  ascertained  that  these  men  were  at  the  Eevere 
House  in  Boston  on  Saturday,  and  that  they  were  to  visit  Lowell  in 
search  of  prey. 

They  state  that  you  wrote  to  friend  Grant,  who  ascertained  that 
thev  were  coming  to  Manchester,  after  Moore,  on  Monday  morning, 
witn  the  United  States  Marshal  from  Portsmouth. 

We,  of* course,  sent  Moore,  on  his  earnest  request,  to  Canada, 
although  we  should  much  have  preferred  to  have  had  him  remained, 
and  tested  the  strength  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  (accursed  Bill !)  in 
Manchester. 
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There  is  great  excitement  with  us  this  morning.  Will  you  sti^te  to 
me  by  the  return  mail  this  evening,  if  the  statements  made  by  the 
colored  gentlemen  are,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  true.  Will  you  state 
any  other  facts  which  you  may  know  regarding  the  case,  which  you 
may  deem  proper  to  communicate  P 

Yours,  for  Qod  and  humanity, 

A.  T.  Foss. 

TO  MB.   ELLIS. 

Boston,  Feb.  12,  1854. 

I  have  long  been  trying  to  write  you  a  letter,  but  am  either  so  busy, 
or  else  so  weary  with  the  business,  that  I  have  found  no  time  since 
those  two  little  grandchildren  went  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was 
a  very  sad  thing  for  them  to  lose  the  little  ones — both  their  ''  pretty 
ones  at  one  fell  swoop."  But  '•  it  is  well  with  the  child."  By-and-bye 
it  will  also  be  well  with  the  father  and  mother,  with  you  also,  and  with 
me.  I^do  not  know  how  they  will  comport  in  their  first  great  sorrow. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  them  since  the  burial  of  the  last,  but  hope 
to  be  there  to-morrow.    They  try  to  be  calm,  but 

**  'Tis  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  mind  is  competent  to  gain." 

I  wish  you  and  Mrs.  E.  could  have  been  with  them,  for  your  sakes 
and  theurs.  But  it  could  not  be.  So  all  alone  they  had  to  look  the 
great  sorrow  in  the  £Eu;e.  It  is  not  a  fortunate  thing  when  affliction 
does  not  come  till  we  are  old  and  grey-headed.  I  can't  speak  for 
others,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  learned  so  much  from  success  as 
from  defeat.  One  day  I  trust  man  will  outgrow  both  this  kind  of 
sorrow  and  the  need  for  it.  Now,  it  is  a  necessity — ^we  can't  avoid  it 
— and  also  a  part  of  our  education.  But  the  parents  will  not  always 
bury  their  children,  and  with  such  bitter  weeping. 

I  will  send  you  a  sermon  before  long.  I  have  three  getting  ready 
for  print.  One,  "  Of  Old  Age,"  goes  to  press  to-morrow ;  one,  "  The 
Jesus  of  Fact  and  the  Christ  of  Fancy,"  will  be  soon  ready ;  the  third 
I  have  just  preached :  "  Some  Thoughts  on  the  General  Condition  of 
the  Country,  and  the  New  Attack  on  the  Freedom  of  Mankind  in 
America."  I  meaut  to  preach  only  one  hour,  so  put  under  the  desk 
about  half  of  what  I  had  written,  and  skipped  a  third  of  the  rest,  and 
held  on  an  hour  and  a  half.  Now,  as  I  write,  my  words  are  ringing  in 
my  own  ears.  What  a  wicked  business  is  the  Nebraska-Kansas 
matter !  But  here  there  is  no  enthusiasm.  Men  *'  hate  it,  but  know 
it  will  pass ; "  the  prominent  men  do  nothing,  not  even  call  a  conven- 
tion ;  the  Free-Soil  State  Central  Committee  have  called  a  meeting  of 
Free-Soilers  at  Fanueil  Hall  next  Thursday.  I  passed  Thursday  night 
at  Governor  Davis's,  in  Worcester.  He  is  indignant  enough — bold 
enough;  headed  a  petition  to  Con^ss ;  Lincoln  a  similar  one; 
Knowlton  a  third.  JBut  that  is  all  m  Massachusetts !  Not  a  Whig 
stirs.  The  Advertiser  is  against  the  Bill,  but  opposes  it  feebly  and 
respectably.    Evil  times!   Evil  times  1 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Anthony  Bnnis— Fanneil  Hall— The  Placards— The  Bendition— The  Indictment— The 

Defence. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  E^ansas-Nebraska  Bill,  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter  more  particularly,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  test  the  devotion  of  the  North  to  constitutional  freedom. 
Anthony  Bums  was  arrested  on  the  24th  of  May,  1854,  upon 
a  false  charge  of  robbery,  and  taken  'to  a  room  in  the  Court- 
house, where  he  was  kept  under  guard  and  heavily  ironed.  His 
master.  Col.  Sutde,  belonged  to  Alexandria,  Virginia.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  he  was  brought  before  the  commissioner,  still  in 
irons,  though  he  was  guilty  of  nothing,  and  not  even  yet  adjudged 
to  have  been  a  slave.  The  Marshal  was  determined  that  this  time 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  should  be  substantial  and  complete  ; 
if  Anthony  Bums  escaped  for  want  of  handcuffs,  distinguished 
men  would  be  mortified.  But  the  officers  knew  that  their  tyranny 
had  commenced  before  the  commissioner  had  time  to  countenance 
it ;  and  the  fact  of  the  irons  was  afterwards  denied.  It  is  a 
small  matter  now,  except  that  it  brings  Mr.  Parker  near  to  the 
unfortunate  man.  He  says,  at  a  later  date,  when  the  ironing 
was  denied : — 

The  first  day  of  the  *•  trial  "  he  was  in  irons,  for  I  was  with  him,  and 
saw  the  irons  with  my  mortal  bodily  eyes.  The  next  day  of  "  trial "  I 
was  not  idlowed  to  speak  with  him ;  but  came  near  enough  to  see  that 
he  held  his  hands  as  if  handcufTed.  (I  was  rudely  thrust  away  by  one 
of  the  oflBcials).  I  brought  the  fact  of  his  being  in  irons  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  counsel,  who  made  complaint  to  the  court.  The  slave- 
hunter's  counsel  made  some  remarks.  Commissioner  Loring  asked 
Mr.  Bums  to  stand  up. ^  He  did  so,  and  had  no  irons  on;  but  the 
officers  had  taken  the  irons  o£f  while  the  discussion  was  going  on. 
This  I  knew  at  the  time,  or  was  satisfied  of,  for  one  whispered  to  the 
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two  who  sat  with  Burns  between  them,  and  I  saw  them  busy  with 
his  hands  ;  and  after  his  subsequent  return  to  Boston,  Mr.  Bums  told 
a  gentleman  of  this  city  that  such  was  the  fact  Mr.  B.  also  stated 
that  on  every  day  of  the  *' trial  *'  he  was  brought  into  the  court-room 
in  irons,  which  were  kept  on  till  the  court  came  in,  and  were  replaced 
when  the  court  adjourned. 

No  risk  must  be  run  this  time  of  missing  the  dark  link 
which  was  to  bind  the  North  and  South  in  new  fraternal  bonds. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  dreaded  catastrophe 
almost  occurred. 

The  best  account  which  I  can  find  of  these  transactions  is 
cont'ained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  for  1855  : — 

He  was  arrested  on  the  usual  lying  pretext  of  a  charge  of  robbery, 
by  the  United  States  Deputy  Marshal,  who  held  a  warrant  against 
him  as  a  slave,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  desperate  self- 
defence  on  the  part  of  his  prey.  At  the  Court-house  he  was  suddenly 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  man  who  claimed  him  as  his 
property.  Ignorant  of  his  rights,  cowed  by  the  presence  of  a  slave- 
holder, surrounded  only  by  the  infamous  tools  of  his  natural  enemy, 
witli  no  friend  near  him,  h6  was  betrayed,  as  they  alleged,  into  ad- 
missions which  his  judge  afterwards  seized  upon  as  the  pretext  of 
consigning  him  again  to  slavery. 

It  was  probably  the  expectation  of  tlie  claimant  of  Bums,  and  of  the 
creatures  he  hired  to  help  him,  Seth  J.  Thomas  and  Edward  G.  Parker, 
that  the  business  could  be  despatched  in  a  truly  summary  manner, 
and  without  any  general  knowledge  of  the  \illainy  in  hand  until  it 
was  done,  and  its  object  beyond  the  reach  of  pity  or  succor.  If 
such  were  their  wish,  they  had  selected  then:  tool  well  in  Commis- 
sioner Loring,  who,  before  hearing  the  case,  on  the  mere  ex  parte  state- 
ments of  the  master  and  his  counsel,  advised  Mr.  Phillips  to  attempt 
no  defence,  as  the  case  was  so  clear  that  the  man  must  go  back. 
Fortunately  for  the  cause,  if  not  for  the  individual,  Mr.  Phillips  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  accidentally  hearing  of  the  case,  procured  ad- 
mittance, though  with  no  little  difficulty,  to  the  slave-pen  in  the  Court- 
house. Messrs.  E.  H.  Dana,  Junr.,  and  Charles  M.  Ellis,  volunteered 
their  services  as  counsel  of  the  alleged  slave.  Encouraged  by  friendly 
voices,  poor  Bums  expressed  his  wish  to  have  a  hearing,  which  the 
commissioner  had  regard  enough,  to  appearances  at  least,  not  to 
deny.  The  hearing  was  adjoumed  over,  at  the  request  of  his  counsel, 
though  strongly  opposed  by  those  of  his  master,  until  Monday  from 
Friday. 

Time  having  thus  been  gained,  no  pains  were  spared  to  put  it  to 
the  best  use.  A  public  meeting  was  demanded,  to  be  held  in  Fanueil 
Hall,  to  consider  what  the  crisis  required.  The  request  was  acceded  to 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  with  cheerful  readiness.  The  rules  were  • 
suspended,  and  the  necessary  permission  granted  unanimously.  The 
mayor  even  expressed  his  regret  that  another  engagement  for  the 
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evening  should  prevent  him  from  presiding  at  the  meeting.  But  he 
assured  the  gentleman  who  waited  on  him  that  no  police  officer  or 
public  servant  of  the  city  should  take  any  part  in  the  reduction  of 
the  wretch  claimed  to  slavery  again. 

The  meeting  in  Fanueil  Hall  was  truly  an  immense  one.  It  filled 
the  entire  room,  the  staircases,  and  stretched  out  into  the  street.  George 
R.  Russell,  Esq.,*  a  gentleman  of  eminent  character  and  high  social 
position,  but  not  "  a  technical  Abolitionist,"  presided.  Speeches  were 
made  by  the  President,  Messrs.  Wendell  Phillips.  Theodore  Parker, 
John  L.  Swift,  Francis  W.  Bird,  and  others.  The  meeting  seemed 
perfectly  unanimous  in  its  sense  of  the  character  of  the  crime  impend- 
ing, and  desirous  of  knowing  what  was  best  to  be  done.  The  speeches 
were  of  a  high  and  stirring  order  of  eloquence ;  but  any  attack  upon 
the  Court-house  or  the  kidnappers  was  strongly  deprecated  a§  unwise, 
and  likely  to  be  of  mischievous  consequences.  The  Cou^^house  was 
known  to  be  garrisoned  by  armed  men,  who  had  control  of  the  gas  and 
every  opportunity  of  defending  themselves,  or  of  smuggling  away  their 
prisoner  to  safer  quarters,  in  case  of  a  serious  alarm.  The  meeting 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinions  of  the  platform,  and  it  adjourned, 
to  meet  the  next  morning  at  the  Court-house,  to  watch,  if  they  could 
not  guide,  the  event. 

But  the  zeal  of  a  portion  of  those  wholbad  a  keen  sense  of  the  wrong 
and  indignity  of  which  the  city  was  at  once  the  scene  and  the  object, 
could  not  be  restrained.  A  small  body  of  men,  about  nine  o'clock, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Court-house.  By  means  of  a  piece  of  timber 
they  succeeded  in  bui*sting  in  the  outer  door.  The  garrison  made  a 
stand  in  the  breach.  One  of  the  Marshal's  assistants,  James  Batchelder, 
was  killed,  but  whether  by  the  assault  of  those  without,  or  the  awk- 
wardness of  those  within,  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  The 
time  which  it  took  to  break  in  the  door,  and  the  noise  which  necessarily 
attended  the  operation,  drew  the  police  of  the  city  to  the  scene.  The 
attacking  party  were  not  strong  enough  to  follow  up  their  first  success, 
or  at  least,  had  good  reason  to  think  so.  And  the  accident  of  a  volun- 
teer company  marching  into  the  square,  on  their  return  from  target 
practice  in  the  country,  helped  to  discourage  the  attempt,  through  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  company  of  marines,  detailed  to  strengthen  the  force 
inside.  So  the  rescue  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  a  gallant  and 
generous  attempt,  but  ill-advised  and  injudicious,  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  should  not  have  been  made  without  a  larger  co-operation, 
and  a  more  general  understanding.  Its  failure  complicated  very  mate- 
rially the  possibilities  of  subsequent  operations,  and  gave  the  slave- 
catcher*s  minions  the  occasion  they  desired,  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
military. 

That  very  night  the  Marshal  despatched  a  request  for  aid  to  the  Navy 
Yard,  at  Oharlestown,  and  a  force  of  marines  were  marched  over  before 
morning.  The  next  morning  a  demand  was  made,  and  answered,  for  the 
help  of  the  regular  United  States  troops  at  Fort  Independence.  The  mayor, 
also,  was  eager  to  signalise  his  loyalty  to  the  slave-catcher,  and  to  make 
V amends  for  the  incautious  weaknesses  of  the  day  before;  on  pretence  of 

*  Friend  and  neighbor  of  Mr.  Pa^er  when  he  lived  at  West  Bozbniy. 
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danger  to  the  public  property,  a  danger  which  the  regular  police  of  the 
city  were  amply  sufficient  to  guard  against,  he  called  for  the  aid  of  the 
volunteer  companies,  which  was  joyfully  granted.  An  opportuni^  for 
a  holiday ;  a  chance  of  showing  dieir  uniforms ;  a  share  of  the  good 
cheer  and  good  liquor  provided  for  them  at  the  public  expense, — any 
one  of  these  inducements  was  enough,  but  all  together  they  were 
irresistible.  The  Independent  Cadets,  or  Governor's  Guard,  were  proud 
to  add  the  title  of  the  Slave-catcher's  Guard  to  their  other  honorary  dis- 
tinctions.* For  nearly  an  entire  week  the  city  was,  virtually,  under 
martial  law,  in  order  that  Suttle  might  make  a  slave  of  a  man 
who  had  had  the  address  and  courage  to  make  himself  a  freeman. 

For  the  distinctions  which  were  attempted  to  be  made  between 
keeping  the  peace  and  keeping  the  man  were  too  transparently  absurd 
to  deceive  any  one  of  sense  and  reflection,  had  they  not  soon  afterwards 
stopped  their  own  mouths  by  greedily  taking  the  blood-money  proffered 
by  the  President.  There  was  no  apprehension  or  possibility  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace  except  for  the  purpose  of  the  rescue  of  the  slave.  To 
prevent  such  a  breach  of  the  peace,  the  United  States  soldiers  held  the 
Court-house,  and  for  the  same  purpose  the  militia  held  the  streets. 
Their  purpose  was  one  and  the  same,  and  they  accomplished  it  in 
common,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  United  States  troops,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Irishmen,  and  officered,  probablv,  by  slave-holders, 
were  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  regular  business,  and,  it  is  said,  had  the 
grace  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  while  the  service  of  the  militia  was  strictly 
voluntary,  any  pretence  of  military  necessity  being  a  transparent  show. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was  eager  in  the  interest  with 
which  he  looked  on,  and  prompt  in  the  services  he  could  afford,  at  this 
critical  moment.  The  despatches  which  passed  between  him  and  his 
minions  in  Boston  are  worthj^  of  prt^servation,  as  showing  the  natural 
relation  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  to  the  lesser  kidnappers 
under  him. 

BoBton,  May  27,  1864. 

To  THE  President  of  the  United  States, — In  consequence  of  an 
attack  upon  the  Court-house  last  night,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a 
fugitive  slave,  under  arrest,  and  in  which  one  of  my  own  guards  was 
killed,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States, 
placed  under  my  control  by  letter  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
in  185 1,  and  now  have  two  companies  of  troops  from  Fort  Independence 
stationed  in  the  Comt-house.  Everything  is  now  quiet  The  attack 
was  repulsed  by  my  own  guard. 

Watson  Freeman, 
United  States  Marshal,  Boston,  Mass. 

Washington,  Kay  27,  1854. 

To  Watson  Freeman,  United  States  Marshal,  Boston,  Mass., — 
Tour  conduct  is  approved.    The  law  must  be  executed. 

Franklin  Pierce. 

*  Since  then,  tiiiat  yeins  hare  been  nobly  emptied  to  obliterate  these  diitinctiona  of 
the  past  together  with  Slareiy,  their  cause  t 
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On  Tuesday  last  the  followiDg  despatch  was  sent  to  Boston  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President  :— 

WaBhingtOD,  Kay  b6,  1854. 

To  Hon.  B.  F.  Hallett,  Boston,  Mass., — ^What  is  the  state  of  the 
ease  of  Bums  ? 

Sidney  Websteb. 

Boston,  A£ay  30,  1854. 
To  SroKET  Webster, — ^The  case  is  progressing,  and  not  likely  to 
close  till  Thursday.  Then  armed  resistance  is  indicated.  But  tviro 
city  companies  on  duty.  The  Marshal  has  all  the  armed  force  he  can 
muster.  More  will  be  needed  to  execute  the  extradition,  if  ordered. 
Can  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  city  military  bo  paid,  if  called  out 
by  the  Mayor,  at  the  Marshal*s  request  ?  This  alone  will  prevent  a 
case  arising,  under  second  section  of  Act  of  1795,  when  it  will  be  too 
late  to  act 

B.  F.  Hallett. 

WasbingtoD,  May  31,  1  854. 
To  B.  F.  Hallett,  United  States  Attorney,   Boston,  Mass., — 
Incur  any  expense  deemed  necessary  by  the  Marshal  and  yourself  for 
city,  militaiy,  or  otherwise,  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Franklin  Pierce. 

On  the  same  day  the  President  ordered  Colonel  Cooper,  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army,  to  repair  to  Boston,  empowered  to  order  to  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  Marshal,  as  part  of  the  posse  comitatus, 
in  case  the  Marshal  deemed  it  necessary,  the  two  companies  of  United 
States  troops  stationed  at  New  York,  and  which  had  been  under  arms 
for  the  forty-eight  preceding  hours,  ready  to  proceed  at  any  moment. 

Boston,  May  31,  1854. 
To  Sidney  Webster, — ^Despatch  received.    The  Mayor  will  preserve 
the  peace  with  all  the  military  and  police  of  the  city.    The  force  will  be 
sufficient.    Decision  will  be  made  day  after  to-morrow  of  the  case. 
Court  acyoumed. 

B.  F.  Hallett. 

Yesterday  morning  the  following  despatch  was  received  : — 

BofltoD,  June  2,  1854. 
To  Sidney  Webster, — The  Commissioner  has  granted  the  certifi- 
cate.    Fugitive  will  be  removed  today.    Ample  military  and  police 
force  to  protect  it  peacefully.    All  quiet.    Law  reigns.     Col.  Cooper's 
aiTival  opportune. 

B.  F.  Hallett. 

In  the  meantime  the  examination  proceeded.  The  defence  was  con- 
ducted with  great  zeal  and  ability  by  Messrs.  Dana  aud  Ellis.  A  much 
stronger  case  than  had  been  -supposed  possible  was  made  out  on  the 
side  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  incoutestably  proved  that  Burns  had 
been  in  Boston  before  the  time  at  which  it  was  sworn  by  Suttle  and  his 
41 
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witness  that  he  was  in  Alexandria.  The  case  of  the  claimant  was 
broken  down  to  all  intents  and  purposes  on  the  facts.  For  two  or 
three  days  earnest  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  decision  would  be 
favorable  to  the  prisoner.  During  this  time  attempts  had  been 
made  to  purchase  Bums  of  the  man  that  claimed  him.  More  than 
once  he  had  agreed  to  do  so,  and  the  papers  were  actually  drawn 
by  the  very  Commissioner  who  sat  on  the  trial,  who  thus  made  but  too 
manifest  the  foregone  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived.  But  the 
slave-holder  was  too  good  a  representative  of  his  class  to  regard  himself 
bound  by  any  promises  to  a  slave  or  to  his  friends.  It  is  believed  that 
instructions  came  on  from  Washington  to  the  District  Attorney, 
Hallett,  to  prevent  any  such  termination  of  so  promising  a  case. 
There  is  no  doubt,  we  believe,  that  Suttle  was  threatened  with  chas- 
tisement, if  not  with  death,  by  his  fellow  slave-holders  of  Alexandria, 
if  he  dared  to  let  this  opportunity  of  triumph  and  vengeance  escape 
him.  At  any  rate,  he  showed  that  he  was  a  liar,  and  the  truth  was  not 
in  him,  for  he  paid  no  regard  to  his  engagements,  and  finally  refbsed 
to  part  with  his  claim,  even  when  it  was  hoped  that  it  was  most  despe- 
rate. But  he,  doubtless,  had  a  well-founded  belief  that  he  would  not 
be  sent  empty  away. 

It  was  a  great  meeting  at  Fanueil  Hall  on  the  eyening  of 
May  26.  A  thoroughly  aroused  and  indignant  crowd  was  there^ 
not  needing  the  eloquent  speeches  which  were  made,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  Massachusetts  was  about  to  be  disgraced  again  in  the 
name  of  law,  and  that  the  people  were  expected  to  be  silent,  if 
not  sympathizing,  witnesses  of  the  destruction  of  a  man's  liberty. 
The  feeling  i-an  very  high  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Parker's 
speech,  which  was  continually  interrupted  by  fiery  assent  or 
disclaimer  as  he  played  upon  the  passion  of  the  hour.  Judge 
whether  he  was  not  in  earnest : — 

•*  There  is  no  North,"  said  Mr.  Webster.  There  is  none.  The 
South  goes  clear  up  to  the  Canada  line.  No,  gentlemen  :  there  is  no 
Boston,  to-day.  There  was  a  Boston,  once.  Now,  there  is  a  North 
suburb  to  the  city  of  Alexandria, — that  is  what  Boston  is.     And  you 

and  I,  fellow  subjects  of  the  State  of  Virginia, (Cries  of  "No,  no  !  " 

**  Take  that  back  again !";  I  will  take  it  back  when  you  show 
roe  the  fact  is  not  so.  Men  and  brothers,  I  am  not  a  young  man  ;  I 
have  heard  hurrahs  and  cheers  for  liberty  many  times ;  I  have  not  seen 
a  great  many  deeds  done  for  liberty.  I  ask  you,  are  we  to  have  deeds 
as  well  as  words  ? 

Then  he  told  them  that  the  sympathies  of  the  police  and 
the  Mayor  were  with  the  slave,  and  could  not  be  depended  on 
to  support  the  Federal  officers,  who,  however,  depended  on  them- 
selves : — 

I  «ay,  80  confident  are  the  slave-agents  now  that  they  can  carry  off 
their  slave  in  the  day-time,  that  they  do  not  put  chains  round  the 
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Oonrt-house ;  thej  have  got  no  soldiers  billeted  in  Fanueil  Hall,  as 
in  1851.  They  think  they  can  carry  this  man  off  to-morrow  morning 
in  a  cab.    (Voices  :  *•  They  can't  do  it !"    **  Let's  see  them  try  !'*) 

Then  he  recalled  the  pre-revolutionary  opinion  of  Boston, 
when  its  citizens  resisted  the  Stamp  Act,  and  threw  overboard 
the  teaw 

Well,  gentlemen:  I  say  there  is  one  law—slave  law;  it  is  everywhere. 
There  is  another  law,  which  also  is  a  finality ;  and  that  law,  it  is 
in  your  hands  and  your  arms,  and  you  can  put  it  in  execution  just 
when  you  see  fit. 

Gentlemen :  I  am  a  clergyman  and  a  man  of  peace.  I  love  peace.  But 
there  is  a  means,  and  there  is  an  end;  liberty  is  the  end,  and  sometimes 
peace  is  not  the  means  towards  it  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  are 
going  to  do  ?  (A  voice :  "  Shoot,  shoot  !'*)  There  are  ways  of  managing 
itkis  matter  without  shooting  anybody.  Be  sure  that  Uiese  men  who 
have  kidnapped  a  man  in  Boston  ai*e  cowards — every  mother's  son  of 
them  ;  and  if  we  stand  up  there  resolutely,  and  declare  that  this  man 
shall  not  go  out  of  the  City  of  Boston,  without  shooting  a  ^n— (Cries 
of  "  That's  it!"  and  great  applause) — then  he  won't  go  back.  Now,  I 
am  going  to  propose  that  when  you  adjourn,  it  be  to  meet  at  Court 
Square,  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine  o'clock.  (A  large  number  of  hands 
were  raised,  but  many  voices  cried  out,  •*  Let's  go  to-night !"  "  Let's 
pay  a  visit  to  the  slave-catchers  at  the  Revere  House ;  put  that  ques- 
tion.") Do  you  propose  to  goto  the  Revere  House  to-night  ?  then 
show  your  hands!  (Some  hands  were  held  up.)  It  is  not  a  vote. 
We  shall  meet  at  Court  Square,  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

This  was  certainly  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  to  attempt  a 
rescue,  but  Mr.  Parker's  idea  was  that  a  demonstration  oould  be 
made  so  formidable,  in  point  of  numbers  and  cool  purpose,  as  to 
overawe  the  armed  guard  and  sweep  the  slave  away.  The  demo- 
cratic papers  preferred  to  represent  the  speech  as  advocating 
violence  under  thin  disclaimera 

**  *  Freemen,  keep  cool ! "  he  said,  with  reason ; 

♦  To  rip  the  bowels  of  State  were  treason. 
I  warn  ye  not  to  rescue  Bums 
Before  Uie  morning  sun  returns ; 

For  then  a  band  of  bloodhound  troops 
May  sharp  defend  the  Court-house  loops. 
Let  no  friend  seize  a  goodly  timber 
For  battering  ram — the  door  stands  limber; 
Nor  think  to  mob  the  negro's  master.' 
This  said  he  to  restrain  Uiem  faster. 

*  Doth  he  not  lodge  in  tavern  yonder  7 
Yet  ere  ye  go  your  pistols  ponder. 

Arm  not  yourselves  with  stones  of  paving, 
Nor  otherwise  be  misbehaving ; 
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But  now  adjourn  like  citizens  good, 

Don't  rescue  Bums — oh,  no  !  who  would  V 

As  when  a  roguish  hoy  sees  high 

A  nest  of  hornets,  passes  by, 

Tet  hurls  a  missile  'mong  the  pack. 

And  draws  them  on  his  comrade's  back ; 

So  the  soft  spokesman  of  this  crew 

Drew  on  the  war,  and  then — mtlidrete!^ 

The  people  did  not  wait  tiU  the  next  morning.  While  Mr. 
Parker  was  finishing  his  speech,  news  was  brought  that  an 
attack  was  meditated  that  evening — ^was  even  then  begun.  The 
confusion  was  great,  and  many  persons  left  the  hall  while  he 
was  putting  the  question  to  the  vote.  He  declared  it  to  be 
negatived ;  for  he  anticipated  failure,  unless  with  daylight  and 
an  imposing  firont  of  the  people  from  the  suburbs  and  the 
country.  The  attack  was  precipitated  by  a  small  body,  not  well 
organized.  The  door  was  broken  in,  and  in  the  mel^  one  of 
the  Marshal's  guard  was  shot.  The  guard  was  frightened,  and 
fired  in  the  dark  at  random  ;  and  the  attacking  party  was  also 
seized  with  a  panic  when  it  was  known  that  a  man  had  been 
killed,  and  withdrew.  If  they  had  pressed  on  with  determina- 
tion, the  rescue  might  have  been  effected.  But  Mr.  Parker's  plan 
was  better,  though  it  did  not  preclude  the  chance  of  violence. 

The  opportunity  was  lost.  Then  followed  the  gloomy  days 
during  which  the  hearing  before  the  commissioner  lasted ;  troops 
held  the  Court-house  and  commanded  all  the  avenues. 

I  will  put  on  record  here  the  &mous  placards  of  this  period. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  from  whose  manly  pen  some  of  them  at 
least  were  issued  : — 

No.  I. 
KIDNAPPINa    AaAINll 


A  Man  was  Stolen  last  night  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  Commissioner ! 

HX  WILL  HATS  HIS 

MOCK    TRIAL 

On  Saturday,  May  27,  at  9  o'clock,  in  the  Kidnappers'  '*  Court," 
before  the  Honorable  Slave  Bill  Commissioner, 

AT  THE   COURT  HOUSE,   IN  COURT  J5QUARE. 


SHALL    BOSTON    STEAL    ANOTHER    MAN? 
Thnndaj,  ICay  26,  185i. 
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No.  IL 

CITIZENS    OF    BOSTONI 

A  Free  Citizen  of  Massachusetts — Free  by  Massachusetts  Laws  until 
his  liberty  is  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  a  Massachusetts  Jury — ^is 

NOW    IMPRISONED 

IN  A 

MASSACHUSETTS      TEMPLE      OF.   JUSTICE! 

The  Compromises,  trampled  upon  by  the  Slave  Power  when  in 

the  path  of  Slavery,  are  to  be  crammed  down 

the  Throat  of  the  North. 


THE    KIDNAPPERS    ARE    HERE! 


Men  of  Boston!    Sons  of  Otis,  and  Hancock,  and   thb  ''Bbaox 

OF  Adamses"! 

See  to  it  that  Massachusetts  Laws  are  not  outraged  with  your  consent 

See  to  it  that  np  Free  Citizen  of  Massachusetts 

is  dragged  into  Slaveiy, 

WITHOUT    TRIAL    BY    JURY!    '761 


No.  IIL 

Boston,  May  27, 1854. 
TO    THE    YEOMANRY    OF    NEW    ENGLAND. 


Countrymen  and  Brothers, 

The  Vigilance  Committee  of  Boston  inform  you  that  the  Mock 
Trial  of  the  poor  Fugitive  Slave  has  been  further  postponed  to  Monday 
next,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

You  are  requested,  therefore,  to  come  down  and  lend  the  moral 
weight  of  your  presence  and  the  aid  of  your  counsel  to  the  friends  of 
justice  and  humanity  in  the  City.  ,'< 

Come  down,  then,  Sons  of  the  Puritans !  for  even  if  the  poor  victim 
is  to  be  carried  off  by  the  brute  force  of  arms  and  delivered  over  to 
Slaverv,  you  should  at  least  be  present  to  witness  the  sacrifice,  and  you 
should  follow  him  in  sad  procession  with  your  tears  and  prayers,  and 
then  go  home  and  take  such  action  as  your  manhood  and  yom*  patriotism 
may  suggest. 

Come,  then,  by  the  early  trains  on  Monday,  and  rally  in  Court 
Square !  Come  with  courage  and  resolution  in  your  hearts ;  but^  this 
time,  with  only  such  arms  as  Qod  gave  you  1 
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No.  IV. 

MXJEDEEEES,  THIEVES,  AND  BLACKLEGS 

XIIPLOTED  BY 

MARSHAL     FBEEMAN!!! 

Mabshal  Freeman  has  been  able  to  stoop  low  enough  to  insult  even  the 
United  States  Marines,  by  employing  Murderers,  Prize-fighters, Thieves, 
Three-card-monte  men,  and  Gambling-house  Keepers  to  aid  him  in  the 
rendition  of  Bums. 

Let  the  people  understand  that  United  States  Marshal  Freeman  has 
not  confidence  in  the  courage  of  his  Deputies,  nor  the  valor,  powder,  and 
ball  of  the  United  States  Marines,  to  assist  him  in  disgracing  Massachu- 
setts, and,  therefore,  has  engaged  the  services  of ,who  fought  Jack 

Smith,  who  was  arrested,  charged  with  murdering  his  own  mistress ! 
by  throwing  her  overboard,  and  who  now  keeps  a  brothel  in  this  city ; 

of  — ,  and  his  brother,  two  three-card-monte  robbers ;  of , 

known  to  the  police  as  "Thievy  — ,"  who  is  ''kept  '*  by  a  prosti- 
tute,  and  escaped  from  Leverett  Street  Gaol  about  two  years  since, 

where  he  was  incarcerated  for  robbery ;  of ,  and  his  brothers, 

who  are  engaged  in  keeping  gambling  saloons,  and  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion ;  and  of  some  fifty  other  similar  characters,  all  of  whom  are 
known  as  viUains  in  the  criminal  records  of  Massachusetts  ! ! 
'  These  are  the  characters  with  whom  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Marines  are  called  upon  to  act.  Let  the  people  mark  them  !  They 
are  in  the  Court-house.  They  are  petted  by  Hunker  Democrats.  They 
are  supplied  with  money  and  rum  by  the  United  States,  by  order  of 
Marshal  Freeman.  Such  scoundrels.  Freemen  of  Massachusetts,  are 
employed  to  trample  upon  our  laws,  and  insult  you,  and  are  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition  to  shoot  you  down  if  you  dare  to  assert 
your  just  rights. 

Will  you  submit  quietly  to  such  insults  ? 


No.  V. 


NEW    DANGEEl 


It  is  now  rumored  that  the  Slave-holder  intends  to  carry  off  Bums  by 
the  aid  of  hired  mfiians  after  the  Commissioner  shall  bave  set  him  at 
Uberty. 

CITIZENS,  STAND  OUABDl 
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No.  VI. 

THE  MAN  IS  NOT  BOUGHT! 
HE  IS  STILL  IN  THE  SLAVE-PEN,  IN  THE  COURT-HOUSE! 


The  Kidnapper  agreed,  both  publicly  and  in  writing,  to  sell  him  for 
1200  dollars.  The  sum  was  raised  by  eminent  Boston  Citizens  and 
offered  him.  He  then  claimed  more.  The  bargain  was  broken.  The 
Kidnapper  breaks  his  agreement,  though  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner advised  him  to  keep  it 

Bb  on  youb  Guard  against  all  Lies! 

Watch  the  Slave-pen! 

Let  evert  Man  attend  the  Trial! 


No.  VIL 


AMERICANS !— FREEMEN ! 

It  has  been  established  out  of  the  mouths  of  many  ii^itnesses,  that 
the  poor  Prisoner  now  in  the  Slave-pen,  Court  Square,  is  not  the 
Slave  of  the  Kidnapper  Suttle !  I  Commissioner  Loring  will  doubtless 
so  decide  to-day !  The  spirit  of  our  laws  and  the  hearts  within  lis 
declare  that  a  Man  must  not  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offence. 

But  will  the  Victim  then  be  set  free  ?  Believe  it  not,  until  you  see 
it ! !  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  was  framed  with  a  devilish  cunning  to 
meet  such  cases.  It  allows  that  a  Man  may  be  tried  again.  It  allows 
that  if  one  Commissioner  refuses  to  deliver  up  a  Man  claimed  as  a 
Slave  to  his  Pursuer,  he  may  be  taken  before  a  Second  Commissioner, 
and  a  third,  until  some  one  is  found  base  enough  to  do  the  work. 

HALLETT  IS  AT  WORK! 

Bums  will  be  seized  again,  have  another  Mock  Trial,  and  be  forced 
away.  See  tou  to  it  ! !  Let  there  be  no  armed  resistance ;  but  let 
the  whole  People  turn  out,  and  line  the  Streets,  and  look  upon  the 
Shame  and  Disgrace  of  Boston,  and  then  go  away  and  take  measures 
to  elect  Men  to  office  who  wiU  better  guard  the  honor  of  the  State  and 
Capital  1 

Per  order  of  the 

YiaiLANOB  COMKITTBX. 
Bofton,  MAX  81, 1854. 


11^  JIFL  ^S^   Cr333^r3=3SCl  OT 

7^  'KEsLsi^cT  -wiii.  v*5  a5s«-i  iz.  aTir  :c  EziTia  wss  set 
hSx'it  Ijtitr  C:'3.i:ii'5s::Cf=r.  ▼if."  ^tjtz^  zsyL  in  iLe  •iisdmrge  of 
w'zae.  Le  yrs^^ztrri  li*  i=*ril  .^rrr  ^^.-r^  -lie  rcscciEr  tfae  ^iwitage 
^  i  ei:r»^  j^p^  £:-":■:  Ii  iie  i-^rrri—i  iicr^j  &  ■eemical  posi- 
ii'ji:-.  ^JiL  "B"i_':-L  '-  —  g--  ~  iii  -■  '-^j  v    i.\  be  Eii^t  have 

Si'x**fr  Lr-T— J  r-i  i::-:  -o.-^tj  ti^t  :a=£:.c-=s5  rczna^  i^dshgq  that 
vtoe  uAlJ-j*?:  ::*r  L-n..  Ht  i.fc>:ci?ri  :■:  v.s.vArge  ibe  more 
V'jii.'iv^  :viiin.,:«i  :f  •  :r?srr^jir  lirr  irn:«-c  '*  :t  i^orin^:  ev«iy 
£fcv  Til •_"*'_  •^_  T  Ljin  I-'-?  '•"■"•r  ra*  '—:*'■'  —'Vr*""  3«£^r.  MaDv  a 
di«tJLi"-a*i'-i*^  -tv-*!?  ia^i  iTi-zz  T'a;  iij  li^i  ii»r  icsciiDony  was 

T'jt   vv-*-*  ^^7    :':*'*ft^rir*  fr:-—    '•::il±   ^-i-i  ib*  hgnch  was 

AA.Vj'r-^^  h:.'^,'<  •  .'jiii  'Jji  miii.nzn-r  t-:  escLi^  ^cm  serritude 
aciiC  V.  -A  .•**jvrr.«*f:  v,  :.U  z^n,^  "*  T^jt  r.-I^mietr  milida  <rf 
lif.u»i»^r^v.6i-r.v  "ii-v.  i  divln  5^i:e  Si~f-:  =::^  '■'.>■  fnl  than  the 
Cjl)  '/.  '.jy.  i^A^scft»-.r*.  4.i  •.:,«tt  i^ii^tc^i  ic-  cvcr;iwr  an  immense 
wwc  '/  ..v;.  ;;/-*„•. ^  .v.-^rr,.  :ir:--i^"-  wLr-cn  tbe  &ave  wifcs  escorted 
ii  4i  w^ ■-&*.••:  'A  ;,.-•»<;  r-SAr>  :-:  iLr-  wLari  Free  wronets  pro- 
Va'Atc  i--^-fc/-%  Ir.  '^trri-'n^  ■>-:  ilr  snpirrfac-^^  decision  of  a  slave 
ify^'^j^^xj^  ;  'AVjSfcT.  &  iiv  ^as  iba:,  wben  iLe  merchants  of 
SutV:  iS'r*:^,  »*^r*;  rT/v.^^l^-ed  V.I  stand  silent  upon  the  porcicoes  of 
tJitir  fj4L.'.4i«  ar.'i  o£'>-r,  &r-d  5«  the  ii^a  of  liberty  trampled  on 
aii  \\^.  »av  'i'/»ri  t:-a:  yrand  LisM^ric  street  I-"*  ThcKe  were 
diitt-i^/ji  'iji;.>.  t;.:o  -.;jh  whic-rj  we  Lave  just  lived,  when  merchants 
and  iMzfjiAt  *A  a«  rir.k.-,  d'i-tere'i  on  th:»5e  forticc-es,  nlled  those 
windowb  ai.d  rAloor-if:*,  arjd  c'ang  to  everj-  shelf  of  granite,  to 
welcome,  with  iuuiAnriu^i  cheers  and  eyes  moisieoed  by  patriotic 
emotion,  tlie  hU'X3^o>Jv^  re;;fiirjerjt3  that  bore  the  flag  of  civiiiiation 
and  freedorxi  aloug  t/t  Alexandria,  over  the  pavements  trodden 
by  the  bhive's  reluc't;!ait  f^X  I  It  was  the  Xorth  retradng  her 
pnHskvery  fiteps.  Not  fulJy  seeing  whither  the  thinking  bayo- 
nets must  go,  not  yet  abandoning  the  flag  with  deliberate  con- 
sciouiMiesB  to  a  great^  just  war  against  slavery  itself  but  march- 
ing tliat  way,  witii  the  popular  oonnienanoe  lowering  in  the 
direction  wbenoe  all  our  ilk  proceed. 

On  the  Sanhj  9tm  the  attempted  lescoe^  a  great  crowd  of 
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earnest  people  gathered  in  the  Music  Hall,  to  look  in  the  face  of 
the  man  who  had  the  counsel  for  the  hour.  Their  hearts  reposed 
upon  his  brave  and  magnanimous  heart  in  confidence.  He  had 
no  pretexts  for  betraying  men.  He  believed  more  than  all  the 
Supematuralists  in  Boston,  and  believed  it  more  deeply,  with 
life  more  implicated  in  the  doctrines  which  exalt  and  protect 
human  nature.  Out  of  that  manly  bosom  flowed  prophecy, 
scorn,  indignation,  and  encouragement  fit  for  the  hour.  As  he 
looked  over  the  little  desk  into  that  gathering  of  expectant 
eyes,  he  felt  more  profoundly  than  ever  the  truths  of  this  dear 
country  which  create  her  dignity,  protect  and  bless  her  children, 
and  take  her  mighty  hand  to  lead  into  a  great  future.  He  stood 
that  day  a  prophet  of  fireedom,  if  ever  this  earth  bore  a 
prophet,  to  frame  an  indictment  of  tyranny,  and  to  announce  the 
undjdng  resistance  of  moral  truth  to  legal  exigency.  The 
theme  lowered  in  his  speech  and  in  his  face.  The  frank  blue 
eyes  caught  a  steely  gleam,  as  of  bayonets  levelled  to  dear  the 
hall,  to  sweep  the  great  iniquity  out  by  the  doors.  An  undeni- 
able glitter  as  of  steel,  seen  in  that  hall  more  than  once,  menac- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  real  commonwealth  of  the  people,  the 
Massachusetts  of  fireedom.  How  little  seemed  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  that  day  1  "  Take  away  that  bauble  \"  was  the  virtual 
speech,  with  steel  in  the  eyes  of  the  speaker,  now  at  length 
become  steel  in  the  hands  of  the  doers.  Those  eyes  were  never 
levelled  with  that  threatening  expreasion  save  to  clear  the  way 
for  human  right ;  never  to  assault  the  breast  of  the  people  ; 
never  in  the  interest  of  wrong.  Clear,  wrathful,  patriot  eyes, 
now  sunk  to  sleep,  their  glances  all  gone  forth  into  the  hearts  of 
many  people,  their  bold  looks  now  marshalled  fi"om  Washington 
to  New  Orleans  ;  how  much  we  need  the  faith  and  high  pur- 
pose out  of  which  they  looked  on  that  gloomy  Sunday  of 
our  sorrow  1 

FBOM   THE   JOURNAL. 

May  29,  1854. — The  city  is  now  asleep;  but  the  kidnapper  is  awake. 
His  victim  lies  in  the  same  room  where  Boston  retained  Mr.  Sims. 
To  share  the  same  fate !  Well,  there  is  a  day  of  retribution  for  all 
this! 

All  the  house  is  asleep.  I  have  listened  at  the  doors,  and  beard  the 
low,  heavy  breathing  of  them  all.  How  quiet  they  are  !  The  "  higher 
law*'  of  the  Infinite  One  keeps  up  the  functions  of  life  while  we  sleep. 
In  Thee  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  Thou  livest,  and 
movest,  and  hast  Thy  being  in  us ;  yet  far  transcendcst  space,  and 
time,  and  sense,  and  soul. 
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On  the  4th  of  Jane,  two  days  after  the  rendition,  ^he 
preached  his  sermon  of  "  The  New  Crime  against  Humanity/' 
It  gave  a  statement  of  the  movements  of  Southern  domination 
against  the  liberties  of  the  country,  of  the  pusillanimity  of 
politicians  and  clergymen,  and  of  the  crime  just  committed, 
in  wliich  the  history  of  the  past  legitimately  found  its  climax. 
Nothing  in  the  old  Revolution  was  ever  so  stoutly,  so  intelli- 
gently spoken,  with  more  fervid  abandonment  to  a  patriotic 
impulse,  or  with  more  reverence  for  the  great  God  who  makes 
nations  through  their  faith  and  suffering. 

I  know  well  the  responsibility  of  ttfe  place  I  occupy  this  morning. 
To-morrow's  sun  shall  carry  my  words  to  all  America.  They  will  he 
read  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Continent  Thoy  will  cross  the  ocean.  It 
may  astonish  the  minds  of  men  in  Europe  to  hear  of  the  iniquity 
committed  in  the  midst  of  us.  Let  us  be  calm  and  cool,  and  look  the 
thing  fairly  in  the  face. 

His  words  did  reach  to  evexy  quarter,  carried  by  their  own 
power,  but  also  by  the  event  which  they  denounced,  a  sullen 
demon  summoned  to  do  unwilling  work  for  truth. 

You  have  not  forgotten  Webster's  speeches  at  Albany,  at  S3rracuse, 
at  Buffalo,  nor  his  denial  of  the  higher  law  of  God  at  Gapron  Springs, 
in  Virginia.  "The  North  Mountain  is  very  high;  the  Blue  Ridge 
higher  still ;  the  AUeghanies  higher  than  either ;  yet  the  *  higher  law* 
ranges  an  eaglets  flight  above  the  highest  peak  of  the  AUeghanies.** 
What  was  the  answer  from  the  crowd  ?  Laughter !  The  multitude 
laughed  at  the  Higher  Law.  There  is  no  law  above  the  North  Moun- 
tain ;  above  the  Blue  Ridge ;  above  the  peaks  of  the  AUeghanies ;  is 
there  ?    The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  reaches  up  where  there  is  no  God! 

"  Laughter  "  from  North  and  South  to  greet  the  higher  law  in 
those  days  I  Weeping  for  laughter  now,  because  a  law  of  God 
was  laughed  at ;  and  the  lips  of  cannon  to  enforce  at  Capron 
Springs  itself  the  doctrines  which  were  there  flouted  in  the  fine 
October  sun !  A  truth  cannot  be  turned  backward.  The  more 
violently  it  is  resisteil,  the  more  bloody  is  its  course. 

Thus,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1854,  Boston  sent  into  bondage  her 
second  victim.  It  ought  to  have  been  fifteen  days  later— the  Seven- 
teenth of  June.  What  a  spectacle  it  was !  The  day  was  brilliant; 
there  was  not  a  cloud ;  all  about  Boston  there  was  a  ring  of  happy 
summer  loveUness :  the  green  beauty  of  June — the  gross,  the  trees,  the 
heaven,  the  light ;  and  Boston  itself  was  the  theaU'e  of  incipient  civil 
war! 

Why  did  Commissioner  Loring  do  all  this  ?  He  knew  the  conse* 
quences  that  must  follow.    He  luiew  what  Boston  was.     We  have  no 
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monument  to  Hancock  and  Adams,  but  still  we  keep  their  graves ;  and 
Boston,  the  dear  old  mother  that  bore  them,  yet  in  her  bosom  hides  the 
honored  bones  of  men  whom  aiTnies  could  not  terrify,  nor  England 
bribe.  Their  spirit  only  sleeps.  Tread  roughly— tread  roughly  on  the 
spot— their  spirit  rises  from  the  ground !  He  knew  that  here  were 
men  who  never  will  be  silent  when  wrong  is  done.  He  knew  Massa- 
cbusetts ;  he  knew  Boston ;  he  knew  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  had 
only  raked  the  ashes  over  fires  which  were  burning  still,  and  that  a  breath 
might  scatter  those  ashes  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  bid  the  slumber- 
ing embers  flame. 

Listen,  0  reader,  in  camps,  in  cottages,  in  counting-rooms. 
Tbe  little  Lexington  belfry  rocks  again  in  the  morning  air. 

This  circular  was  issued  from  his  pen  on  the  day  that  can- 
non from  Bunker's  Hill  seemed  sullenly  to  emphasize  a  more 
glorious  past : — 

Boston,  Jane  17,  1854. 

Dear  Sib,— The  Vigilance  Committee  of  Boston  have  directed  us  to 
address  you  on  the  subject  of  forming  a  Vigilance  Committee  in  your 
town  and  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  persons  claimed  as 
Fugitive  Slaves. 

If  you  will  form  such  a  Committee  in  your  town,  we  think  you  may 
serve  the  cause  of  Freedom  and  Humanity  in  several  ways. 

1.  You  may  help  such  alleged  Fugitives  to  escape  from  actual  danger, 
by  aiding  them  in  their  flight  to  Canada,  or  some  other  place  of  safety, 
where  they  will  be  out  of  Uie  kidnapper*s  reach.  Thus  you  may  help 
the  individual. 

2.  You  may  arouse  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  people  of  your  town 
and  neighborhood,  and  so  prepai*e  the  way  for  checking  and  termi- 
nating the  wicked  institution  of  Slavery,  which  is  so  peiilous  to  tlie 
liberties  of  America.  Thus  you  can  aid  the  Idea  of  Justice,  for  each 
Committee  will  be  a  little  centre  of  organized  action,  where  discussion 
can  be  carried  on,  and  whence  information  may  be  spread  abroad. 

8.  Perhaps  yon  may  also,  in  case  of  need,  furnish  pecuniary  aid  to 
the  alleged  Fugitives  in  other  places. 

We  therefore  invite  you  to  organize  a  Vigilance  Committee  in  your 
town,  and  inform  us  of  the  names  of  your  Ofl&cers  whom  we  may  cor- 
respond with  in  case  of  need.     Communications  may  be  addressed  to 

Yours  truly, 

Theodore  Parkbb, 
Oliairman  of  the  Sxecutiye  Committee  of  the  Boston  Vigilance  Committee. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Theodore  Parker,  Wendell  Philups, 

Joshua  B.  Smith,  Edmund  Jackson, 

Lewis  Harden,  Fbancib  Jackson, 

Samuel  0.  Howe,  Charlka  K.  Whipple. 
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FROM   HON.   CHARLES   SUMNER. 

Washington,  Jimo  7,  1854. 

I  had  just  read  and  admired  your  great  New  York  effort,  as  reported 
in  the  AntuSlavery  Standard,  when  the  Commonwealth  came  this  morn- 
ing with  that  other  fulmination  from  Boston.  Such  efforts  will  deeply 
plough  the  public  heart.  Other  ages  will  bless  you,  even  if  we  do  not 
all  live  down  the  clamor  which  now  besets  us. 

At  last  I  see  daylight.  Slavery  will  be  discussed  with  us  as  never 
before,  and  that  Fugitive  Bill  must  be  nullified.  Peaceful  legislation 
by  our  commonwealth  will  do  it  all.  At  once  should  be  commenced 
an  organization  to  secure  petitions,  1 ,  to  Congress ;  2,  to  our  own  Legis- 
lature. Get  people  committed  to  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  whole 
wickedness. 

The  curtain  wiU  soon  lift  here.  Cuba — Hayti — Mexico.  You  know 
the  plot.    And  yet  the  people  sleep. 


PROM   THE   JOURNAL. 

June,  1854. — What  I  shall  do  if  lam  sent  to  gaol  f 

1.  Write  one  sermon  a-week,  and  have  it  read  at  Music  Hall,  and 
printed  the  next  morning.  Who  can  read  it  ?  Write  also  a  prayer, 
&c.     (Prayer,  Saturday  night). 

2.  Prepare  a  volume  of  sermons  from  old  MSS. 

3.  Write  Memoirs  of  Life,  &c. 

4.  Vol.  I.  of  '•  Historical  Development  of  Religion," ». «.,  theMeta- 
ph3'sics  of  Religion. 

5.  Pursue  the  Russian  studies. 

The  grand  jury  which  was  sitting  at  the  time  of  these 
events,  was  not  specially  summoned  to  notice  them,  and  there- 
fore, though  charged  explicitly  enough  to  find  a  bill  against  the 
prominent  actors  of  the  night  of  May  26,  separated  without 
doing  so.  A  new  grand  jury  was  impanelled  in  October,  but 
instead  of  being  charged  afresh  by  the  judge  upon  the  statute  of 
1790,  in  relation  to  resisting  officers  serving  a  process,  or  upon 
the  statute  of  1860,  it  was  referred  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  instruction  contained  in  the  previous  charge  ; 
and  an  indictment  was  found  against  Mr.  Parker,  for  knowingly 
and  wilfully  obstructing,  with  force  and  arms,  the  Marshal  of  the 
district,  who  was  attempting  to  serve  and  execute  the  warrant 
and  legal  process  undeiT  which  Burns  was  taken  and  held ;  also 
for  making  an  assault  upon  said  Marshal,  who  was  in  the  due  and 
lawAil  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  ofiScer.  Similar  indictments 
were  found  against  Wendell  Phillips,  who  also  spoke  at  the 
Fanueil  Hall  meeting,  and  against  Martin  Stowell,  Bev.  T.  W, 
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Higginson,  John  Morrison,  Samuel  T.  Proudman,  and  John  C. 
Cluer,  who  were  engaged  in  the  assault. 

By  laws  of  the  United  States,  both  Grand  and  Petit  Juries 
may  be  selected  in  Courts  of  the  United  States  by  a  combina- 
tion between  the  U.S.  District  Attorney  and  the  U.S.  Marshal. 

TO   PROFESSOR  EDWARD   DESOR. 

Nor.  19,  1854. 

I  shall  not  be  indicted.  "Judge  Ben,"  the  Honorable  Benjamin  R. 
Curtis,  with  his  coadjutors,  Ben  Hallett  and  others  like  him,  made  the 
attempt  in  June,  and  again  in  October.  But  the  grand  jury  found  no 
bill.  So  Phillips  and  I  escape  this  time.  I  should  be  sorry  if  a 
Massachusetts  jury  should  disgrace  the  State  by  such  meanness ;  but 
I  should  have  liked  the  occasion  for  a  speech.  I  chalked  out  the  line 
of  defence,  and  was  ready  for  trial  the  day  the  grand  jury  sat  I  think 
nobody  will  be  punished  for  the  "  riot "  in  June.  Now  would  be  a 
good  time  for  another  slave-hunt  in  Boston.  Sumner  gave  an  admi- 
rable address  before  the  Mercantile  Association  last  night.  He  never 
did  a  better  thing. 

FROM   THE   JOURNAL. 

Nov.  29,  1854. — Day  before  Thanksgiving.  This  morning,  a  few 
minutes  after  eight,  as  I  sat  writing,  a  rap  came  on*  my  door.  I  said, 
"  Come  in."  A  man  entered,  and  stood  looking  a  little  awkward.  I 
took  him  by  the  hand,  bidding  him  good  morning. 

'*  Is  this  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker?  "  he  asked. 

•*  So-called,"  I  said  ;  "  sit  down,  if  you  please.** 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  you  on  business,*'  he  said.  So  Miss  Steven- 
son withdrew,  and  as  she  shut  the  door,  he  said,  *'  Mr.  Parker,  I  have 
rather  a  disagreeable  business  to  do.     I  am  come  to  arrest  you.** 

"Very  well— is  that  all?*'  said  I;  "in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  I  suppose.** 

"Yes.** 

"  Let  me  see  the  warrant?  "  He  presented  it.  I  read  it  over,  about 
half  of  it  aloud,  and  a  few  words  to  myself — enough  to  catch  the  drift 
of  it,  and  handed  it  back  to  him.  "  Well :  what  do  you  want  me  to  do 
— shall  I  go  down  to  the  Court-house  ?  " 

"No.    Will  you  come  down  to  the  Marshal*s  office  at  tea  o'clock?** 

"  Certainly,  where  is  it?" 

"  No.  1  in  the  Court-house.'* 

•* First  floor?" 

**  Yes,  sir — first  floor.    I  suppose  you  will  have  your  surety." 

"  Certainly — four  or  five  of  them.     I  will  go  and  see  them." 

"  One  is  enough,  if  he  is  a  real-estate  holder." 

"  Yes ;  but  there  are  several  persons  who  have  asked  the  privilege  of 
being  my  bidl.    For  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  did  not  expect  this.** 
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•*  Very  well.  I  won't  stay  any  longer."  I  attended  him  down  the 
stairs.     **  This  is  a  disagreeable  business,  Mr.  Parker?  " 

'*  I  make  no  doubt  of  it.  But  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
gentlemanly  manner  in  which  you  have  performed  your  official  func- 
tion." 

••  Oh — thank  you — ^we  don't  expect  to  get  into  low  places.** 

"  Good  morning." 

•*  Good  morning,  sir.** 

At  ten,  I  went  to  the  office,  attended  by  G.  M.  Ellis,  Esq.,  as  my 
attorney.  Miss  Stevenson  and  L.  had  previously  been  to  inform  the 
bail  of  what  was  going  on.  Mr.  Manley  was  in  the  office  already.  We 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court-rootn,  to  wait  with  Mr.  E.  t'dl  the  officer 
was  ready.  He  soon  returned,  and  we  went  to  the  Circuit  Court-room, 
when  I  recognized  in  1500  dollars  for  my  appearance  in  that  Court  at 
10  A.M.  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  (t.  e.  the  85th  anniversary  of  the 
Boston  Massacre.) 

Judge  Ben  Curtis  and  Judge  Peleg  Sprague  were  on  the  Bench. 

His  bondsmen  were  three  parishioners,  Samuel  May,  Francis 
Jackson,  and  John  R  Manley. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  letters  which  came  to  him  from  the 
people  at  this  time.  He  prized  the  badly  spelled  but  correct 
and  noble  thought : — 

Pembroke,  December  the  21  day,  1864. 

Dear  Sir, — I  gave  notice  of  A  meeting  to  see  if  we  would  form  A 
vigilance  committee  in  this  town.  The  evening  was  stormy,  but  theor 
was  A  small  number  of  us  who  came  together,  and  we  resolved  our- 
selves into  A  vigilance  committee,  and  theay  chose  L.  Mclauthlin,  Job 
H.  Beal,  and  Otis  P.  Josselyn,  as  the  Executive  Committee,  and  theay 
designated  me  as  thear  Chairman,  and  we  shall  be  reddey  to  ade  the 
cause  of  humane  liberty  when  it  is  in  our  power  so  to  do.  And  now, 
Sir,  I  must  say  that  I  am  veary  sorry  that  any  man  should  be  arested 
and  brought  before  A  couart  for  speakeing  against  making  slaves  in  our 
State,  to  send  out  to  Verginner,  or  any  whear  elles ;  but,  sence  it  is  so,  I 
am  glad  that  they  have  taken  such  men  as  yaur  Self  and  Mr.  Phillips, 
our  very  Captains  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  men.  too,  who  can- de- 
fend thear  and  our  rights,  and  bring  up  A  host  of  liberty  loving  men 
and  women  to  sustain  you  in  your  just  Cause. 

Yours,  with  respect. 

C!oneord,  July  10,  1854. 

Rev.  and  dear  Mr.  Parker, — ^I  received,  on  the  30th  of  June  last, 
a  circular  from  you,  sir,  and  the  other  gentlemen  comprising  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Boston  Vigilance  Committee.  I  owe  you 
an  appology  for  not  acting  sooner  up  your  excellent  suggestion ;  but, 
the  fact  is,  your  circular  was  received  by  me  at  the  Post-office,  and 
finding  it  to  be  a  printed  circular,  and  not  looking  at  the  signer, 
supposed  it  to  be  something  such  as  I  am  receiving  almost  evexy  day. 
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about  some  quack  medicine,  or  about  some  newly  invented  machine 
for  sale,  or  some  such  thing,  and  did  not  stop  to  read  it  at  the  time, 
and  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and  forgot  to  look  at  it  untill  about  Inde^ 
pendence  Day — what  a  farce  to  coil  it  so  !  I 

Well,  sir,  last  evening  we  had  a  small  Anti-Slavery  gathering  in 
Concord,  and  I  asked  the  following  questions  to  those  present,  viz. : — 
If  a  slave,  who  was  making  his  escape,  should  come  to  your  house, 
would  you  aid  him  by  giving  him  shelter,  &c.  ?  There  were  present 
Ralph  W.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Mary  Brooks,  Charles  Bowers,  John  Thoreau, 
Mary  Rice,  Nathan  B.  Stow,  Nathan  Henry  Warren,  James  Weir, 
Joshua  R.  Brown,  Steams  Wheeler,  Mrs.  John  Thoreau,  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Emerson,  and  William  Whiting.  We  were  unanimous  in  our  agree- 
ment to  aid  and  assist  all  in  our  power  to  help  the  fleeing  bondman  to 
obtain  his  God-given  rights. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

WiuLiAM  Whiting. 

FROM    THE   JOURNAL. 

Last  night  of  the  year. — It  is  almost  twelve :  a  new  year  close  at 
hand. 

O  Thou  Spirit  who  rulest  the  universe,  seeing  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  I  thank  Thee  for  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  which 
the  last  year  aflforded,  for  all  the  manifold  delights  which  have  clustered 
round  my  consciousness.  But  how  little  have  I  done,  how  little  grown  ! 
Inspire  me  to  do  more,  and  become  nobler,  in  purpose,  motive,  method 
of  my  life.  Help  me  to  resist  new  temptations,  and  do  the  new  duties 
which  the  year  brings  with  it.  I  know  not  what  a  day  shall  bring  forth 
— houor  or  shame,  perhaps  a  gaol.  Help  me  everywhere  to  be  faithful 
to  Thee.  So  may  1  live  and  serve  my  brethren  more.  Yet  still  may  I 
love  my  enemies,  even  as  Thou  sendest  rain  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust ! 

FROM   HON.    CHARLES   SUMNER. 

Dec.  12,  1854. 

.1  am  glad  you  have  been  indicted — pardon  me — for  the  sake  of  our 
cause,  and  for  your  own  fame.  Of  course  you  will  defend  yourself, 
and  answer  the  whilom  speaker  at  Fanueil  Hall  face  to  face.*  Don't 
fail  to  recount  that  incident  in  your  speech,  where  you  will  naturally 
review  Boston  tyranny,  not  only  in  courts,  but  also  abroad,  at  public 
meetings,  and  in  the  world. 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  history.  You  know  well  Campbeirs  Chan- 
cellors and  Chief  Justices.  In  reviewing  these  you  will  meet  the 
great  instances,  and  will  discern  the  base  character  of  judges— a  sad 
list  I 

The  cases  of  Scroggs  and  Jefferies  have  a  barefaced  outrageousness 

*  AUades  to  Judge  Curtis,  who  at  a  Union-saving  meeting  demanded  to  know  how  a 
minister  of  the  Qospel  coald  recommend  a  jaror  to  break  his  oath,  and  clear  a  fugitive 
against  the  law  and  the  facts.    Mr.  Parker,  who  was  in  the  gallery,  said,  '*  Do  you  want 

aa  ajiswer  nowt*'    The  Judge  was  embarrassedi  and  the  crowd  made  noise  enough  to 

piwe&t  an  ezplaoatioii. 
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which  makes  them  less  applicable  than  the  case  of  ship-monej ;  the  «ase 
of  Sir  Edward  Hill,  in  1687 ;  the  trial  of  Horne  Tooke,  in  1796;  and  at 
A  later  day,  the  trials  which  killed  Lord  Ellenborough.  Do  not  fail  to 
master  his  life  and  character.  Thei*ein  you  will  £nd  more  which  will 
be  in  point  than  in  earlier  cases. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  regard  your  indictment  as  a  •*  call "  to  a  new 
parish,  with  B.  R.  Curtis  and  B.  F.  Hallett  as  '*  deacons,"  and  a  pulpit 
higher  tlian  the  Strasburg  steeple. 

TO   MR.    SUMNER. 

Boston,  Dec  15, 1854. 

Phillips  was  arrested  to-day,  and  gave  bail  with  six  securities.  John 
Hancock  was  also  once  arrested  by  the  British  authorities  in  October, 
1768.  Great  attempts  were  made  to  indict  Sam  Adams,  and  Edes  and 
Gill,  patriotic  printers;  but  no  grand  jury  then  would  find  a  bill. 

Hale  gave  an  admirable  lecture  on  the  Trial  by  Jury  last  Thursday. 
It  wa^  a  happy  hit,  and  every  word  told  on  his  vast  and  most  respon- 
sive audience.     It  came  at  tlie  right  time. 

Thank  you  for  your  note  which  came  yesterday.  I  will  work  on  that 
hint,  and  make  a  sermon  which  will  keep  the  new  *'  deacons  **  awake. 

In  1845,  my  friends  passed  a  resolution,  **that  Theodore  Parker 
should  have  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  Boston."  The  two  brothers-tn-ibv, 
Ben.  C.  and  Ben  H.  now  second  the  resolution.  "  A  chance  to  be 
heard  I" 

TO    MB.   ELLIS. 

Dee.  19,  1854. 
Dear  Charles, — I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hallett  for  his  readiness 
to  accommodate  me  in  the  matter  referred  to ;  but  I  did  not  ask  that 
or  any  other  favor.  I  simply  wish  to  know  the  time  when  the  court 
will  proceed  to  tiy  the  matter  between  it  and  me.  I  will  accommodate 
myself  to  that.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Phillips  that  Mr.  Hallett  said 
the  trials  would  not  take  place  in  March ;  if  so,  I  need  not  disappoint 
some  fifteen  towns  by  refusing  to  lecture  there.  Excuse  me  for 
troubling  you. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

Boston,  Feb.  8,  1855. 
These  are  the  points  I  should  make  against  Commissioner  Loring : — 

1 .  He  kidnapped  a  man  in  Boston  who  was  accused  of  no  offence 
against  any  law,  divine  or  human,  but  who,  by  the  laws  of  God  written 
in  nature,  and  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  as  much  entitled  to 
freedom  as  Mr.  Loring  himself,  or  any  man  in  the  commonwealth. 

2.  He  was  not  forced  to  this,  but  did  it  voluntarily,  (a).  His  office  did 
not  compel  such  a  wicked  service,  for  Mr.  Hallett,  in  1850,  declined  it,  and 
in  1854,  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis,  who  was  fii'st  applied  to  for  the  kidnap- 
ping .of  Mr.  Bums,  refused  the  office ;  in  1851  (in  the  Sims  time)  no 
sheriff  or  constable  of  Boston  could  be  found  willing  to  serve  the  writ  of 
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personal  replevin,  though  a  fee  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  allowed, 
and  a  bond  of  indemnity  to  the  extent  of  three  thousand  dollars  more. 
(6.)  But  if  the  office,  in  his  opinion,  required  this,  then  he  ought  to  have 
resigned  his  office,  either  at  once  or  on  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill,  which  "  required  "  such  a  service  of  him,  or,  at  least,  when 
called  on  to  steal  a  man.  He  cannot  plead  that  the  office  is  any  ex- 
tenuation of  so  heinous  an  offence  as  making  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts, 
accused  of  no  fault,  a  slave  of  Virginia. 

8.  He  did  not  do  this  hastily,  but  deliberately,  after  a  week  for 
reflection  and  consultation  with  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens. 

4.  He  is  not  now  sorry  for  the  offence,  but  so  justifies  it  on  principle 
that  the  act  is  legal  and  constitutional,  and  so  professes  to  understand 
the  tenure  of  his  office  of  commissioner  that  he  would  do  the  same 
again  if  called  on ;  and  Massachusetts  will,  again  and  again,  present  to 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  commonwealth,  democratic  and  Christian, 
which  keeps  in  office,  as  guardian  of  widows  and  orphans,  a  man  who 
is  a  professional  kidnapper.     Is  she  ready  to  do  that  ? 

5.  The  manner  of  the  kidnapping  was  as  bad  as  the  matter.  I  will 
not  refer  to  the  mode  of  arrest,  which  he  is  not  responsible  for,  but,  (a.) 
he  advised  Mr.  Phillips,  Bums*s  attorney,  **  Not  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  being  sent  back,  as  he  probably  will  be  ** !  (b.)  He 
confined  him  in  a  Court-house  of  Massachusetts,  contrary  to  the  express 
words  of  the  statute,  and  the  well-known  form  of  law  of  his  own  State, 
(c.)  He  decided  against  the  evidence  in  the  case,  which  proved  that  the 
man  on  trial  as  a  slave  in  Virginia  on  a  certain  time,  was  actually  at 
work  in  Boston  at  that  very  time,  (d.)  The  evidence  he  relied  on  for  the 
identity  of  Bums,  the  only  thing  to  be  proved,  as  he  declared,  was  the 
words  alleged  to  be  uttered  by  Mr.  Bums,  spoken,  if  at  all,  under 
duresse,  and  subsequently  denied  by  him.  {e,)  He  communicated  his 
decision  to  parties  having  an  interest  adverse  to  Mr.  Bums,  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  least,  before  it  was  given  in  open  court. 

6.  He  knows  the  stealing  of  a  man  is  wrong.  This  is  not 
merely  matter  of  inference  from  his  education  and  position,  but  from 
the  fact  that  he  declined  the  fee,  ten  doUars,  his  '*  legal "  and  "  official  ** 
recompense  for  stealing  a  brother  man.  This  he  does,  it  is  supposed, 
not  from  general  charity  towards  men-stealers,  or  from  special  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Suttle  in  this  case ;  but  because  the  money  is  the  price  of 
blood  paid  for  treachery  to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  to 
the  natural,  essential,  and  unalienable  rights  of  man. 

7.  He  is  the  first  judicial  officer  of  Massachusetts  since  1776  who 
has  kidnapped  a  man.  Had  he  stolen  Mr.  Dana  or  Mr.  Ellis,  counsel 
for  Mr.  Bums,  charged  with  no  crime,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the 
Algerines  or  Carolinians,  he  would  not  more  have  violated  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice  and  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Nay,  the  offence  is  worse  when  committed  against  a  poor  man,  an  unpro- 
tected and  a  friendless  man  of  a  despised  race,  than  if  committed  against 
rich,  educated,  and  powerful  gentlemen,  who  have  material  and  personal 
means  of  defence.  Now,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
guardian  of  the  lives  and  the  character  of  her  citizens.  If  she  detains 
a  kidnapper  in  her  high  office  of  Judge  of  Probate,  in  her  own  capital 
city,  she  says  to  the  world,  **  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  glory  to^steal 
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a  man,  and  so  will  make  the  kidnapper  also  guardian  of  widows  and 
oiphans,  giving  him  a  better  opportunity  to  crush  those  who  are  ready 
to  perish  without  his  oppression !  **  Is  Uiat  the  lesson  for  the  guardians 
of  public  morals  to  teach  to  the  youth  and  maidens  of  Massachusetts — 
to  teach  in  the  hearing  of  Fanueil  Hall,  in  sight  of  Bunker  Hill,  over 
the  graves  of  Hancock  and  Adams  ? 

8.  There  are  2088  colored  persons  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  they 
must  do  public  business  at  his  office.  Is  it  fair  for  Massachusetts  to  force 
them,  in  their  affliction,  to  come  before  a  judge  who  is  the  official 
enemy  of  their  race—who  kidnaps  men  of  this  nation  ?  It  adds  new 
terrors  to  the  bitterness  of  death. 

9.  If  there  were  no  law  of  God,  no  conscience  in  man  declaring 
what  is  right,  no  golden  rule  of  religion,  bidding  **  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  then 
it  might  be  enough  to  plead  the  law  of  the  United  States  allows 
him  to  steal  a  man.  But  as  there  is  a  law  of  God,  a  conscience,  a 
golden  rule,  recognized  guides  of  conduct  amongst  men,  Massachu- 
setts cannot  detain  in  such  an  office  a  man  who  on  principle  will  send 
his  innocent  brothers  into  eternal  bondage. 

The  trials  commenced  upon  the  3rd  of  April,  1855,  with  the 
arraignment  of  Martin  Stowell.  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  the  senior 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  moved  that  the  indictment  be  quashed. 
The  Court  decided  to  hear  the  motion,  whereupon  the  jurors  were 
excused  for  the  day,  and  William  L.  Burt,  the  junior  counsel, 
addressed  the  Court  upon  some  of  the  specifications  of  the  motion. 
These  were  six  in  number,  being  substantially  (1 ,)  that  the  warrant 
was  not  properly  directed  and  served  ;  (2,)  that  the  jury  in  the 
case  was  not  an  impartial  jury  of  the .  district,  as  required  by 
law  ;  (3,)  that  the  acts  specified  in  the  indictment  did  not  constitute 
a  crime  under  the  statutes  under  which  the  indictment  was  framed ; 
(4,)  that  the  indictment  did  not  sufficiently  set  forth  the  proceed- 
ings wherein  the  said  warrant  was  based  ;  (5,)  that  said  indictment 
and  the  several  counts  thereof,  was  bad  on  the  face  of  them,  for 
several  technical  reasons;  (6,)  and  because  the  warrant  issued  from 
and  ran  into  a  jurisdiction  not  authorized  by  law,  &c. 

Mr.  Ellis,  counsel  for  Mr.  Parker,  took  up  the  first  two  reasons 
for  quashing  the  indictment,  and  continued  on  the  second  day  of 
the  trial.  Mr.  Durant  filed  the  same  motion  for  Mr.  Higginson, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  warrant  itself  did  not  justify  the  arrest 
of  Anthony  Bums,  and  argued  that  the  Marshal  had  no  right  to 
hold  Burns  under  the  warrant,  but  that  his  authority  ceased  with 
the  seizure.  Mr.  John  A.  Andrew  (now  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts),  counsel  for  Wendell  Phillips,  followed,  in  an 
argument  based  upon  the  sixth  objection  specified  in  the  motion. 
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and  also  made  the  point  that  the  indictment  did  not  sufficiently 
particularize  the  oflfence  with  which  defendant  was  charged. 

On  the  third  day  the  United  States  attorney,  B.  F.  Hallett, 
was  ill,  and  unable  to  attend  ;  the  Court  postponed  the  case  to 
the  tenth  of  April.  On  that  day  Mr.  Andrew  completed  his 
argimient^  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Merwin,  assistant  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  replied  to  some  of  the  objections,  prefacing  the  remark 
that  the  Government  hxid  no  object  in  the  prosecutiona  except  to 
maintain  the  law  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,,  and  a  protection  to 
those  who  do  well  1  The  United  States  attorney,  Hallett,  then 
followed  in  a  defence  of  the  indictment,  which  occupied  the  fifth 
day. 

On  the  next  day  Judge  Curtis  delivered  his  opinion,  "  that 
the  process  alleged  to  have  been  obstructed  was  not  a  legal  pro- 
cess in  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1790,  because  there  was  no 
averment  in  the  indictment  to  show  that  the  warrant  had  been 
issued  by  such  a  Commissjioner  as  the  Act  of  1850  specifies,  and 
that,  as  neither  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment  describes,  by 
sufficient  averments,  any  ofience  under  the  Act  of  1790,  under 
which  alone  the  Government  claims  that  the  indictment  can  be 
supported,  it  must  be  quashed.'* 

Whereupon  the  Court  ordered  the  clerk  to  enter  on  the  record 
that  the  indictment  against  Martin  Stowell  is  quashed,  and  the 
United  States  attorney,  Hallett,  then  moved  the  Court  to  discon- 
tinue the  cases  against  the  other  persons  indicted. 

C.  M.  Ellis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  counsel  at  this  trial,  says  :-— 

Mr.  Parker  was  at  once  glad  to  meet  the  Government  and  fight 
them,  and  vexed  and  annoyed  at  the  groundless  and  disgraceful  assault 
on  him.  .  As  he  said,  he  would  "  give  them  their  bellyful."  He  was 
imtiring  alike  in  doing  all  he  could  to  urge  the  trial  on  and  to  defy 
and  taunt  them  to  meet  him,  and  in  exploring  every  ground,  the 
grandest  and  the  least,  upon  which  to  defeat  them. 

You  know  there  were  indictments  against  several  persons,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Higginson,  &c.  A  meeting  of  the  counsel  of  all  was  held  in 
my  office.  We  then  settled  on  the  plan,  which  was  to  make  the 
attack.  We  were,  first,  to  move  to  quash  for  defects  on  the  face  of  the 
indictment,  as  we  did,  and  we  parcelled  out  the  branches  of  this 
amongst  us.  After  that  we  proposed  to  follow  up  (if,  as  we  expected, 
the  Court  would  overrule  us),  by  showing  the  jury  that  found  the  in- 
dictment was  not  indifferent,  and  so  on.  (You  see  a  note  of  testiYnony 
as  to  Greenough). 

Well,  we  did  put  them  on  trial  for  several  days.  It  was  in  the  old 
sitting  rooms  of  the  old  wooden  house,  then  used  (and  good  enough) 
for  such  cases,  on  Bowdoin  Square. 
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The  judge  showed  himself  out,  and  the  temper  of  those  he  stood 
with.  They  sneaked  off  through  the  smallest  place  possible,  but 
showed  temper ;  needlessly  declared  that  the  jury  was  well  di-awn,  and 
slurred  at  the  counsel.  You  may  see  Mr.  Parker's  judgment  of  it  in 
the  leaf  of  the  State  Trials  he  sent  me. 

He  "was,  I  thought,  glad  of  the  result.  Of  course,  any  defence  in 
such  a  place,  and  before  such  men,  must  have  been  very  different 
from  the  one  he  wrote,  and  must  have  reached  the  world  very  dif- 
ferently. 

He  preferred  to  be  fairly  rid  of  all  trouble,  to  see  the  **  curs  sneak 
off  wiUi  their  tails  between  their  legs,"  and  then  to  show  without 
(certain)  interruption  of  the  judge,  or  boggle  of  reporting,  what  sort 
of  a  lash  they  ought  to  have  had  applied  to  them. 

He  worked  through  the  summer,  and  at  Dublin  (N.  H.),  on  the' 
defence.  It  is  less  a  defence  than  an  able  review  of  the  assaults  and 
defences  made  in  the  course  of  our  history  by  the  little  garrison  man- 
ning the  fortress  of  the  English  Jury.  He  saw  clearly  how  the  central 
}K>wer,  in  serving  slavery,  was  making  inroads  on  our  institutions. 
Curtis  had  already  declared  the  jury  mere  tools,  in  a  way  an  English 
judge  would  have  been  ashamed  of.  Mr.  Parker  then  anticipated  a 
long  struggle  to  undermine  our  institutions  one  by  one,*  and  be 
threw  himself  into  the  breach  upon  this  one.  War  has  anticipated  all 
of  them.  But  he  was  right  as  things  were  going ;  that  **  Defence  **  and 
like  things,  instead  of  Sumter  and  Bull  Bun,  would  have  been  the 
steps  of  oiu:  march  to  freedom. 

FROM    MR.   ELLIS   TO  MR.   PARKER. 

Sept.  8, 1855. 

Deab  Sib, — This  (more  than  T  thought)  is  necessary  to  show  the 
exact  case  in  the  briefest  form,  with  nothing  collateral,  and  with  no 
comment. 

How  far  anything  else  is  worth  while,  either  to  interest  or  inform 
people,  now  or  hereafter,  depends  on  what  you  have  woven  into  your 
argument  I  suppose  you  will  have  most  of  the  things  embodied  in  it. 
And  there  they  wUl  be  preserved  best. 

Let  me,  however,  hastily  note  these  matters  that  occur. 

1.  The  leading,  active  part  you  and  Phillips  took  (as  yon  had  always 
taken  in  others)  in  Bums'  trial.     Hinc  Ula  lachryma, 

$2.  The  Court  and  the  Government  avoided  the  only  charge  for  which 
there  was  any  pretext,  viz.,  '*  of  rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  under  the 
Bill  of  1850,  such  as  was  made  in  the  former  cases,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  issue,  slave  or  not. 

3.  No  pretence  that  you  did  anything  save  the  speech. 

4.  The  wrong  of  trying  a  new  jury;  or  the  same  charge  with  a 
second. 

5.  The  illegal  construction  of  the  juries,  from  a  fraction  of  the 
district,  and  by  the  Marshal  himself,  the  party  concerned. 

6.  The  unsoundness  of  the  charge  to  the  first  jury,  in  law. 

*  At  tlial  veKj  time  the  Lemmon  eaao  wm  on  its  mj  to  the  Sapreme  Court  iiom  New 
York ;  and  from  the  Weit  the  in&moui  Died  8eotl  oaw  wis  takiiig  dmpe. 
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7.  The  wrong  of  omittiDg  to  charge  the  second,  and  tnmmg  it  over 
to  Hallett.  It  was  the  judge*s  duty,  not  to  be  delegated.  This  I 
count  highly  improper  and  very  dangerous,  not  only  in  the  instance,  but  as 
a  precedent ;  for,  without  charge  or  complaint  before  a  coroner,  or  pre- 
sentment, or  formal  information  aliunde,  to  allow  the  Government  to 
thus  origmate  the  bill,  is  giving  it  the  power  of  bending  the  law  to  meet 
the  facts  in  its  possession.    Tyrants  want  no  more. 

8.  Greenough,  Merwin ;  singular  coincidences  of  doubtful  delicacy, 
but  perhaps  nothing. 

9.  Executive  interference. 

10.  The  purpose  of  the  prosecution. 

Some  of  tliese  are  slightly  legal.  One  is  settled ;  but  no  judge  is 
infallible.    I  believe  our  views  to  be  the  sound  ones. 

Yours  truly, 

0.  M.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Parker's  defence,  a  portion  of  which  he  had  prepared  with 
the  purpose  of  addressing  the  jury  himself,  was  not  disposed  of 
80  easily  as  the  indictment.  It  appeared  during  the  next  August, 
most  carefully  elaborated,  with  valuable  historical  matter  upon 
the  development  of  the  jury,  the  corruptions  of  tlie  judiciary, 
and  a  variety  of  interesting  cases  of  trial  for  political  offences  and 
liberty  of  speech.  He  has  written  nothing  that  is  so  vigorous 
and  effective.  The  cases  from  English  political  and  ecclesiastical 
history  can  nowhere  else  be  found  so  dramatically  and  sympa- 
thetically presented.  It  is  a  wonder  that  this  "  Defence  "  is  so 
little  known.  The  style  of  it  is  better  than  that  of  any  of  his 
writings,  except  the  last  three  of  the  "  Sermons  of  Theism,'*  and 
some  of  the  "  Occasional  Discourses."  It  is  sinewy,  dear, 
thoroughly  American,  and  more  sustained  and  flowing  than  his 
usual  composition.  He  seldom  took  the  trouble,  and  never  had 
the  time,  to  regard  his  style  as  a  matter  for  anxiety.  But  here, 
a  favorite  historical  subject,  a  most  engrossing  national  question, 
the  right  of  free  speech,  and  all  his  own  keen  personal  interest, 
conspired  to  make  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  this 
epoch.  It  will  be  read  in  fifly  years  and  after  more  eagerly 
than  at  present,  and  is  the  book  which  the  future  historian  ot 
these  times  will  hunt  for  with  eagerness  and  rejoice  in  when 
found. 

It  contains  too  frequently  repeated  allusions  to  persons  known 
as  supporters  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and  strenuous  advocates 
for  his  indictment.  The  iteration  is  damaging  to  the  moral 
effect  which  he  desired  to  produce.  He  is  not  merely  unsparing 
and  righteously  indignant^  but  his  personal  implication  led  him  to 
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call  up  some  points  against  his  opponents  too  often ;  they  impede 
the  general  movement  of  the  work.  This  will  make  the  book 
n)ore  valuable  to  the  coming  historian  of  the  present  generation, 
*who  will  feel  less  these  faults  of  taste  while  he  follows  his  vigors 
ous  presentation  of  the  fSEicts.  It  is  the  best  account  extant  of 
judicial  and  legal  tyranny  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  the 
period  of  his  own  indictment. 

It  is  not  an  objection  to  his  '*  Defence  "  that  it  designates  so 
palpably  individuals  who  were  prominent  in  the  service  of  the 
bad  statute,  but  that  it  is  so  solicitous  to  do  so.  That  makes  his 
own  personality  too  prominent.  But  he  was  right  in  arraigning 
men.  Of  course  he  hurt  their  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  their 
relatives  It  was  right  that  he  should  do  so,  in  the  interest  of 
all  men.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  persons  who  complain 
that  his  language  hurt  their  feelings,  should  never  once  have  con- 
sidered the  feelings  of  the  fugitive  and  of  hia  family.  They 
wanted  the  luxuries  of  self-respect,  consideration,  and  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  trembling  fugi- 
tive's necessities  of  life  and  freedom. 

May  there  ever  be  a  plain-speaking  champion  of  the  weaker 
side  !  If  a  man  in  this  country  imdertakes  to  wring  his  little 
luxuries  out  of  the  oppressed  and  suffering,  he  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  some  one  depicts  his  arrogant  meanness  in  a  stem  and 
unpolite  vernacular. 

But  his  sincerity  was  not  all  reserved  for  his  opponents.  His 
letters  to  public  men  who  were  his  fi-iends,  or  who  were  friendly 
to  the  ideas  which  he  made  paramount,  show  the  same  inflexible 
judgment.  He  addressed  them  with  a  frankness  which  they 
could  ill  sustain,  unless  they  were  at  heart  devoted  to  the  same 
law  of  right  and  the  real  wel&re  of  the  country.  The  boldness 
of  his  requisitions  upon  friendship,  in  the  name  of  the  righteous- 
ness which  he  was  willing  to  serve  to  the  uttermost,  alienated 
some  who  could  not  stand  the  test.  Men  like  to  be  flattered  for 
their  past  service,  and  entreated  to  persevere.  He  was  too 
patriotic,  too  solemnly  penetrated  with  the  dangers  of  the  country, 
to  do  either.  On  this  point  the  dearest  friend  could  never  lead 
him  astray.  Conscience  set  aside  the  susceptible  disposition  at 
the  first  summons  of  a  great  political  or  moral  truth  ;  and  he  was 
incapable  of  making  any  allowance  for  the  difficulty  some  men 
have  to  be  simple-minded.  Some  noble  men,  whose  services  to 
the  commonwealth  cannot  be  too  highly  ratec^  sometimes  thought 
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tliat  he  was  intolerant.  It  was  because  they  were  not  yet  his 
equals  in  courage,  determination,  and  straightness.  He  could 
dare  more,  resolve  more,  and  walk  more  plainly  than  any  of  his 
friends. 

It  was  Dante  who  used  to  throw  stones  at  women  and  chil- 
dren whom  he  overheard  reviling  his  party ;  and,  in  a  heated 
discussion,  he  once  said,  **  Such  in&mous  talk  is  to  be  answered, 
not  with  arguments^  but  with  the  knife." 

**  Dante,  who  loved  well  because  he  hated, 
Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  lovin|L*' 

Anthony  Bums  was  carried  back  to  the  South  in  vindication 
of  a  Republican  form  of  government,  and  as  a  symbol  in  ebony 
of  the  constitutional  alacrity  of  the  North.  No  doubt  his 
master,  from  the  time  that  Anthony  held  the  hands  of  Parker 
and  Phillips,  and  felt  their  love  of  freedom,  considered  him  a 
bad  piece  of  property,  for  he  was  virtually  manumitted  when 
he  was  remanded.  Anthony  might  take  to  preaching,  for  which 
it  seems  he  had  an  inborn  taste,  and  the  plantation  hands  would 
listen,  mute  as  the  fishes,  but  quite  as  heedful,  which  his  name- 
sake once  addressed.  So  the  money  which  was  raised  to  pur- 
chase him  in  Boston,  but  which  was  refused  there,  by  advice  of 
counsel,  on  great  constitutional  grounds,  became  acceptable  in 
Georgia^  where  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  better  than  one  who 
might  take  to  the  bush,  with  a  whole  flock  behind  him. 

Anthony's  understanding  had  not  been  minutely  cultivated  at 
the  South,  so  he  passed  at  first  for  a  rather  dull  person  when  he 
was  received  into  the  college  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  The  teachers  had 
yet  to  loosen  the  dog  of  stupidity  which  slavery  had  fastened  to 
his  mind.  Their  words,  in  the  attempt  to  discover  his  capacity 
for  learning  something,  fell  into  the  calloused  m&rks  which  bondage 
made  in  entering  his  soul.  But  it  is  reported  by  one  who 
knew  him,  that,  **  The  change  that  came  over  him  in  a  short  time 
was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  I  ever  witnessed.  When 
it  fairly  dawned  upon  him  that  he  covld  learn  to  read,  his  zeal  to 
improve  was  unbounded.  He  was  at  his  books  the  whole  time, 
and  his  capacity  for  learning  developed  more  and  more.  The 
whole  manner  of  the  man  was  altered ;  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  changed  so  much  that,  in  less  than  a  year, 
nobody  would  have  recognized  in  him  the  half-stultified  wretch, 
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for  whose  re-endavement  the  enlightened  City  of  Boston  raised 
a  chivalrous  army/' 

One  of  the  earliest  proofi  of  his  new  acoomplishments  was  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Parker ;  the  handwriting  may  have  astonished  the 
ill^ble  scholar,  but  the  love  might  be  expected.  Here  it  1%  a 
little  helped  in  spelling : 

Oberlin,  Ohi(v  Jul  18, 1856. 

Dear  Mb.  Parker, — Sib, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  am  now 
called  upon  to  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  you  a  few  lines,  which,  I 
truly  hope  will  ^d  you  and  family  at  this  time  enjoying  the  blessing 
and  happiness  oiKhe  Lord,  and  all  other  brethren  and  friends.  Sir,  I 
suppose  that  you  think  that  I  hath  forgotten  you  and  your  love  and  kind- 
ness  towards  me  in  the  time  of  trouble,  but,  thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  I 
hath  not,  and  shall  I,  until  my  latest  breath.  I  still  continue  to  praise 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God. 

Dear  Mr.  Parker.  I  would  have  written  you  a  letter  long  before  this, 
but  as  you  know  that  my  learning  or  education  was  veiy  bad,  it  is  for 
diis  cause  that  I  did  not,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  think  hard  of  this ; 
but  having  made  some  progress  in  this  my  studies,  I  now  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  writing  you  a  few  lines,  hoping  that  they  will  be 
accepted  of  by  you. 

I  am  here  in  Oberlin,  trying  to  do  the  best  I  can,  hoping  that,  through 
Christ  my  Lord,  and  the  assistance  of  you  all,  my  friends.  I  shall  be 
able  to  obtain  an  education  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  gospel.  Oh, 
that  I  had  that  manner  and  power  of  speech  which  you  now  obtain : 
methinks  that  much  good  might  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
When  I  look  at  that  number  of  heathen  nations  where  I  might,  some 
dny,  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  it  makes  me  beg  for  help,  when  T  would 
not;  therefore,  for  this  cause  I  ask  your  aid,  and  the  aid  of  all  my 
friends,  in  the  name  of  God  our  Father. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Anthony  Burns. 

It  seems,  then,  that  his  ambition  was  to  fit  himself  for  mission- 
ary work  among  the  men  of  his  own  race  abroad.  Mr.  Parker  in- 
spired him  with  a  more  practical  conception,  as  we  gather  fcom 
Anthony's  second  and  last  letter  of  February,  1856. 

Dear  Mr.  Parker, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter,  which  was  highly 
gratifying  to  me.  I  was  glad  to  read  the  words  fallen  from  yotu:  mouth ; 
it  put  me  much  in  mind  of  the  time  When  I  was  in  the  Court-house,  in 
the  time  of  great  trouble. 

I  know  that  the  field  is  large  in  the  South,  where  many  fear  to 
go,  but  who  knows  but  that  the  Lord  is  a-going  to  make  of  me  a  Moses, 
in  leading  His  people  out  of  bondage?  *I  believe  He  hath  a  greater 
work  for  me  than  many  may  think,  and  it  is  for  this  cause  I  beg  your 
prayers.    You  add  that  the  sooner  I  get  into  the  field  the  better,  for 
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the  harvest  is  trujj  npe,  and  the  laborers,  as  you  say,  are  few  in  the 
South  fields. 

Please  give  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  Phillips,  and  to  all  of  my  friends. 
The  people  here  want  greatly  to  know  who  are  my  friends,  but  I  know 
of  no  others  greater  than  you  two,  therefore  I  look  to  you  as  ray  friends. 

Will  you  please  to  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  hold  out  faithfully  to  the 
end? 

We  doubt  if  he  undertook  any  Southern  expedition  to  point 
his  sluggish  countrymen  towards  the  North  Star,  or  to  create 
among  them  a  legitimate  discontent  with  their  condition.  But 
we  next  find  him  the  pastor  of  a  colored  society  at  St.  Cathe- 
rine's, C.  W.,  to  whom  he  was  very  devoted.  The  exposure  which 
he  suffered  last  winter  (1861—2)  in  his  unremitting  efforts  to 
serve  them,  and  to  dear  them  fi*om  debt,  planted  consumption 
within  him.  He  freed  them  from  debt,  but  paid  the  great  one 
himself  not  long  ago. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


!nie  K&nsfts  &nd  Kebroftka  Bill— Gapl  John  BrQvn— The  Fremont  Premdential  Cumpi^  < 
— FufO'SimiJe  Letter  to  Hoa.  J.  F.   Hale — Mr,  Yeodon — Hon.  Cliftrlei  fiiimnei' — 
Iiettere. 


During  the  Congressional  Session  of  1853—54,  a  BUI  to  esta- 
blish a  territorial  government  in  Nebraska  passed  the  Houao  of 
Representatives  j  but  its  passage  was  unexpectedly  resisted  in 
the  Senate,  principally  by  members  from  slave  States,  on 
the  gi'ound  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  would  have  the  effect 
of  secaring  a  vast  territory  far  free-labor,  to  be  eventually 
divided  into  two  or  three  free  States,  w^hose  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Coegresa  would  fatally  preponderate  over  the 
interests  of  slavery,  A  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
not  immediately  pressed  by  the  South,  but  the  defeat  of  the 
Bill  to  organize  the  territory  was  a  preliminary  question. 
This  is  the  text  of  the  Compromise  in  the  Missouri  Bill : — 

And  be  it  fm-tlier  enacted,  thnt  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north 
of  36^  30'  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
contemplated  by  this  Act,  filavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise 
than  in  the  pimiihment  of  crime,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been 
duiy  convicted,  shall  be,  and  hereby  ie,  prohibited  for  ever. 

Early  in  1854^  Mr,  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  proposed  to  i^peal 
that  clause,  by  the  introduction  of  the  following  provision  in 
the  Bill  for  the  territorial  organization  of  Nebraska : — 

And  when  admitted  aa  a  State  or  States,  the  said  territory,  or  any 
portion  of  the.  same,  Bball  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  constitutions  may  prea^ribe  at  the  time  of  their 
admission* 
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The  pretext  was  that  this  provision  maintained  the  great 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  by  which  the  wOl  of  the  people 
of  a  territory,  deliberately  expressed  by  their  majority,  should 
decide  the  character  of  their  local  institutions,  and  not  the 
passage  by  CJongness  of  a  Bill  which  might  eventually  be  found 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  a  State  and  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  its  majority.  At  the  same  time,  the  secret  motive 
of  this  provision  which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  waa 
betrayed  by  an  amendment  to  the  Teixitorial  Bill^  introduced 
by  the  Committee  on  Territories,  of  which  Mr.  Doyglass  was  the 
chairman,  to  the  effect  that  two  territories  were  to  be  created 
out  of  that  part  of  the  national  domain  called  Nebraska^  one 
of  which  was  to  preserve  the  old  name,  and  the  other  was  to  be 
called  Kansas,  In  other  words,  the  South  wanted  two  slave 
States  instead  of  one.  Hence  the  subsequent  title  of  "  Kansas- 
Nebi-aska  BiE," 

Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Senators  Chase, 
Sumner,  and  Seward,  and  Representatives  Wade,  GiddingH, 
Gerritt  Smith,  and  otliers^  including  one  or  two  from  Southern 
States,  the  amended  Bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  4  th  of 
March,  and  the  House  on  the  15  th  of  Ma)', 

This  abolition  of  a  time-honored  compromise  stirred  all  parties 
at  the  North  with  indignation :  the  old  Whig  who  had  hitherto 
supported  every  pro-slaveiy  measure  of  every  Administration,  in 
the  name  of  the  Constitution^  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  now 
met  his  anti^slavery  foe  of  the  new  Republican  party  on  the 
same  platform.  Distinguished  men  were  heard  to  say,  that  here 
at  length  was  a  real  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  South.  The 
violation  of  the  most  sacred  feeling  of  the  heart  by  the  p^issage 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  had  not  touched  them  ;  the  violation 
of  a  contract  almost  converted  tbem  to  an ti -slavery  opinions; 
BO  great^  in  a  commercial  circle,  is  the  regard  for  a  written  pro- 
mise to  do  or  to  piiy,  so  little  is  the  reverence  for  the  un^Titten 
prescription  of  humanity  and  equity. 

Notwithstanding  this  inconsistency,  a  powerful  stimulus  was 
given  to  emigration  into  the  new  territories,  principally  into  the 
more  southerly  one  of  Kansas,  which  promised  to  become  a 
great  agricultural  region.  For  the  new  converts  to  a  temporary 
disgust  for  slavery  were  monied  men,  and  they  helped  to  frame 
and  feed  companies  and  societies,  which  sent  settlers  into  the 
new  field,  at  the  same   time  that  the  men  of  Missouri  were 
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flocking  over  the  border  with  their  slaves,  and  Southern  bands 
were  organizing  to  invade  the  territory  and  secure  it  for 
slavery. 

The  history  of  the  next  few  years  is  that  of  bloody  outrage 
in  Kansas,  of  intrigue  in  Congress  ;  in  both  places  the  friends 
of  freedom  achieved  a  noble  resistance.  The  crime  against 
Kansas  was  met  in  all  the  measures  behind  which  the  con- 
venient doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  was  hiding — the  famous 
Lecompton  Bill,  for  instance,  which  a  temporary  pro-slaveiy 
majority  in  the  territory,  with  the  aid  of  executive  patronage, 
succeeded  in  getting  before  Congress. 

But  these  details  are  beyond  my  limits. 

TO   PROFESSOR  EDWARD   DESOR. 

Boston,  Maj  24,  1854. 

Dear  Desob, — ^I  tbank  you  for  your  kind  note  which  yesterday 
came  to  hand,  and  write  forthwith,  as  the  steamer  goes  to-aay.  The 
Nebraska  Bill  passed  the  House,  Monday  at  11  p.m.,  bv  a  vote  of 
100  nays  to  113  yeas.  It  is  a  most  infamous  thing.  I  had  no  doubt  it 
would  pass  from  the  beginning.  It  is  a  Government  measure ;  not  an 
office-holder  in  the  United  States  has  said  a  public  word  against  it, 
not  one  who  holds  a  Government  office,  and  there  are  40,000  such  in 
the  nation !  I  am  getting  up  a  convention  from  all  the  Free  States 
for  the  4th  of  Jul^,  to  meet  at  some  central  place — ^Pittsburgh  or 
Buffalo — and  organize  for  efficient  action. 

I  rnake  no  doubt  that  the  American  Gh)vemment  will  take  sides  with 
Bussia  in  the  coming  contest.     See  why. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  sustain  2,000,000  Turks,  with  an  empire  in  a 
state  of  decadence,  against  a  population  of  11,000,000  Christians  who 
are  capable  of  progress. 

2.  England  and  France  and  Austria  do  not  wish  to  preserve  the 
Turkish  Empire,  England  wants  Candia  and  ^gypt;  France,  Tunis 
and  Tripoli ;  Austria,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Montene^,  Ac^  as 
much  as  Eussia  wants  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria.  I  think 
each  will  have  what  it  wants ;  the  quarrel  is  not  about  the  protection, 
but  the  partition  of  Turkey. 

3.  In  this  quarrel  the  United  States  hone  to  seize  Cuba  and  perhaps 
Hayti.  Eussia  will  fisivor  this ;  (1.)  out  of  hostility  to  Spain,  with  whom 
there  appears  to  be  some  alienation ;  (2.)  out  of  hatred  to  England, 
whom  or  coiirse  she  wishes  to  molest.  And  the  American  Government 
I  think  will  not  openly  favor  Eussia,  but  secretly,  and  yet  will  continue 
to  make  money  out  of'^both  parties. 

4.  Little  is  known  about  the  privateers — ^but  I  make  no  doubt  there 
will  be  plenty  of  them.  There  is  only  one  difficulty ;  there  is  no  port  in 
Europe  for  them  to  take  their  prizes  to. 

The  North  takes  little  interest  iu  the  European  struggle,  except  so 
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fiur  as  it  raises  the  price  of  American  produce,  an8  cares  not  who 
conquers  or  who  is  conquered  so  long  as  we  can  make  money  by  it. 
Everything  is  dear,  everybody  making  money ;  what  do  we  care  for 
besides  P  The  South  takes  sides  with  Eussia.  Alone  of  all  Europe  she 
never  found  fault  with  American  slavery ;  she  sympathizes  with  us. 
This  is  what  the  Southern  journals  have  said  openly,  all  winter  long. 
We  must  have  a  dreadful  chastisement  one  day.  I  suppose  it  wfll 
come  from  our  own  towns,  from  civil  war. 


TO  HON.    CHAJILES   SUMNER. 

Sunday  Night,  January,  1855. 

Deab  Sitmnbb, — I  have  seen  only  the  briefest  report  of  your  sayings 
in  Senate,  but  must  needs  thank  you  for  it,  before  I  co  to  bed.  Every 
Session  raises  you  higher  and  higher.  Not  that  you  display  more  mind 
than  men  looked  for ;  but  because  you  stand  up  in  Congress  as  the 
man  with  a  conscience  which  reflects  the  natural  law  of  God  written 
in  the  human  heart.  Here  you  and  Chase  stand  side  by  side.  Send 
me  the  Bill  which  passed :  I  want  it  "  summarily." 

Tours, 

T.  P. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Boston,  January  14,  1856. 

Mt  drab  Sttmnbb, — Many  thanks  for  your  two  last  letters  and  the 
various  documents.  If  you  could  let  me  have  a  copy  of  the  "Two 
Quartos  *'  for  Desor,  I  would  send  it  soon.  It  is  a  highly  valuable 
book  admirably  printed. 

I  am  glad  you  found is  in  so  good  humor ;  he  has  a  large 

quantity  of  a  low  kind  of  conscientiousness  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  morality,  that  church-going  and  litany-repeating  bears  to 
religion.  And  as  ne  goes  to  Peabody's  church  of  the  Hunkers,  and 
after  him  repeats,  "  Have  mercy  on  us  miserable  offenders,'*  and  calls 
it  "  Christianity,"  so  he  abstains  from  voting,  now  he  is  judge,  and 
thinks  thereby  to  be  fair  and  just.  But  the  man  has  no  more  moral 
intuitions  than  an  ox.  In  place  of  conscience  he  has  attorney  logic, 
powers  of  deduction.  I  think  him  an  exceedingly  dangerous  man  to 
be  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  I  were  the  people  of  the 
United  States  I  would  reconstruct  the  judicial  district,  and  nis  should 
be  limited  to  Nix's  Mate  in  Boston  Harbor,  or  to  the  Thirteenth  Ward 
of  Boston."  *  "  Fcsnum  hahet  in  comu,  tu  Eomaney  Caveto  I "  We 
will  look  after  the  impeachments.  I  thiiik  we  had  better  limit  our 
efforts  to  Kane  f  at  first ;  but  yet  I  would  have  the  petition  so  general 
as  to  cover  any  case  of  attack  upon  the  rights  of  man.  We  will  have 
one  in  motion  at  the  Anti-slavery  Convention  in  Boston,  week  after 
next ;  some  are  already  in  progress  (Wendell  Phillips  says)  in  the 
country. 

*  A  ward,  namely,  on  the  same  footing  aa  the  Gh«ek  Kalenda — nowheie  at  alL 
t  PetitionB  for  the  impeachment  of  jadges,  like  Kane  c^  Philadelphia,  who  ruled  to 
•oaviot  men  for  a  violation  of  the  FogitiTe  Slave  Bill. 
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Yoa  see  what  is  done  against  the  Peraonal  laberfy  Law  *  in  tlie 
General  Court.  K  there  is  any  danger  we  will  have  a  remonslfaiieey 
and  Wendell,  and  Tarious  others  (T.  P.  amongst  them)  will  i^^pear 
before  the  committee.  I  fear  nothing.  For  just  now  there  is  some 
indication  against  the  President's  message,  and  much  against  the 
Border  ruffians,  and  I  think  Massachusetts  will  not  take  her  tail 
between  her  legs  at  the  command  of  the  Pavement  (State  Street),  of 
Hunkers.  But  even  if  this  should  be  done,  and  the  law  repeal^,  it 
will  be  no  ultimate  harm,  for  it  will  only  have  the  effect  of  an  ambus- 
cado,  and  will  bring  the  enemy  into  a  tight  place.  But  I  go  for  yictoiy 
in  every  skirmish. 

I  hope  you  will  not  be  diverted  from  your  course  by  anything  which 
the  Hunkers  bay  (or  do)  a^inst  the  Liberty  Law  (don't  call  it  Bill — 
leftve  that  term  tor  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill).  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
strike  a  great  blow.  The  North  is  ready,  and  if  you  are  at  all,  let  it  be 
on  the  side  of  going  too  feist  and  too  &r,  not  the  other.  It  will  turn  oat 
to  your  own  advantage,  as  well  as  the  success  of  the  right.    For, — 

1.  The  North  feels  insulted  and  outraged,  though  not  yet  brought 
into  peril— -I  wish  she  did  feel  that  as  I  feel  it — and  will  heartily 
respond  to  a  trumpet-note  from  a  man  who  loves  liberty.  She  is  tired 
of  the  gong  which  the  Whigs  and  others  have  been  beating  as  a  call 
to  dinner  so  long. 

2.  Gardner  t  is  after  your  place.  He  has  set  one  eye  on  the  Pre- 
sidency or  Vice-Presidency  at  least— the  other  on  the  SenatorMp,  His 
chances  are  not  contemptible,  especially  if  all  the  Know-Nothing  lodges 
continue  in  full  blast  as  now.  If  there  is  only  a  quantitative  difference 
between  him  and  you,  I  fear  the  result.  If  there  be  a  qualitative 
difference  as  between  light  and  darkness — and  there  really  is  that  un- 
likeness  in  your  aims  and  schemes — ^then  I  think  Gkirdner  goes  into 
private  life,  and  you  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice  in  the  Senate 
of  United  States.  The  more  decided  your  course  is  against  slavery, 
and  the  further  you  depart  from  the  Hunkers,  the  more  secure  is  your 
position.     So  it  seems  to  roe. 

I  take  thi»  ground  in  my  lectures  and  talks : — 

1.  Each  State  must  practically  interpret  the  Constitution  for  itself 
in  making  its  own  laws. 

2.  The  rendition  clause  must  be  interpreted  to  include  only  such 
as  justly  owe  service  or  labor,  •*. «.  owe  it  on  contract  for  a  good  and 
sufficient  consideration  ;  and  accordingly  slaves  do  not  come  under  that 
clause  at  all,  for  no  man  can  justly  owe  slave  service,  Ac. 

3.  Each  free  State  must  make  a  law  declaring  all  persons  who  enter 
their  borders  free,  and  punish  with  imprisonment,  in  State's  prison,  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years,  all  who  attempt  to  curtail  them ; 


*  Bill  introdnoed  into  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  protect  her  citiiens  against  the 
operation  of  the  FngitiTe  Slave  Law,  by  emphasizing  the  State  laws  and  opinions  against 
sktve-catching.  It  most  be  nnderstood,  that  the  original  clause  in  the  Constitation  of  the 
United  States,  from  which  the  Fngitive  Slave  Bill  purported  to  derive  its  authority, 
simply  declared  that  persons  escaping  from  service  were  to  be  given  up»  but  left  each 
State  to  prescribe  the  method  ;  and,  of  course,  implicitly,  in  the  interest  of  liberty,  to 
make  it  as  difficult  as  possible.     Massachusetts  refused  the  use  of  her  prisons. 

t  A  governor  of  Maasachnsetts,  eleeted  by  Know-Nothiog  (Anti-Gathoiic)  votes. 
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must  forbid  all  dealing  in  men  on  our  soil,  all  engagement  in  the  Ame- 
rican slave-trade. 

4.  The  Const,  guarantees  to  each  State  a  "republican  form  of 
Government ; "  this  clause  puts  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  as  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  Congress  as  it  puts  Papism,  Czarism,  here- 
ditary nobility,  or  hereditary  monarchy.  If  South  Carolina  were  to 
establish  a  (jhovernment,  exactly  like  that  of  Borne,  to-day.  Congress 
would  be  bound  to  interfere  and  establish  a  republican  form  of  G-ovem- 
ment.    Slavery  is  as  much  anti-republican  as  Papism.    Therefore,  &c. 

That  is  part  of  my  card. 

Now  a  word  about  the  speakership.  * 

The  open  war  between  slavery  and  freedom  is  begun  in  two  places, — 

1.  In  Congress.  (1.)  In  the  Senate  the  slave  power  has  taken  the 
committees,  and  fortified  itself  in  that  Sebastopol  of  despotism.  (2.)  In 
the  House  the  fight  goes  on,  the  slave  power  aiming  to  carry  the  com- 
mittees as  in  the  Senate  already. 

Here  we  must  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

2.  In  Kansas.  There  the  war  is  not  by  ballota  but  huUets.f  Just  now 
the  Border  ruffians  are  driven  back.  It  is  only  for  a  moment.  They 
will  return.  But  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  only  actual  victory  over 
slavery  attained  in  our  time  has  been  with  Sharp's  rifles.  My  dear 
Sumner,  that  looks  ominous  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  resist  our 
enemy.    Thank  God,  I  can  buy  a  sword  without  selling  my  shirt ! 

Now,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  letting  the  Border  ruffians  into 
Kansas,  with  their  slaves,  to  organize  the  slave  power  in  that  territory 
and  take  possession  of  the  new  soil,  as  I  should  of  letting  the  Hunkers 
into  the  speakership,  with  their  ideas  of  despotism,  to  organize  the 
slave  newer  in  the  committees  of  that  body.  I  would  not  yield  if  I 
sat  till  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  in  permanent  session.  % 

I  take  it,  Kansas  cannot  this  session  come  in  as  a  free  State.  It 
might  pass  the  House,  not  the  Senate ;  or,  if  that,  not  the  Cabinet ;  so 
it  goes  over  to  the  next  Administration.  If  that  is  pro-slavery,  see 
what  follows.  All  the  power  of  the  new  Cabinet  will  be  directed  to 
put  slavery  into  ILansas ;  and  it  may  be  successful — unless  the  thermo- 
meter stays  at  17^  below  0  a  good  while.  If  slavery  goes  to  Kansas, 
it  goes  to  all  the  territories,  and  then  see  what  a  fix  we  are  in. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  possible,  with  the  greatest  skill  and  adroitness, 
to  carry  the  Presidency  for  the  North.  For,  there  will  be — (1,)  con- 
science  Whigs ;§     (2,)   revolting  Democrats;   (3,)  Northern  Know- 

*  AUadiDg  to  the  struggle  for  the  election  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes, 
who  has  great  influence  in  the  appointment  of  committees,  &c. 

f  Alludes  to  a  toast  once  giren  at  a  public  dinner  by  Hon.  R.  0.  Winthrop,  a  member 
of  the  old  Whig  party,  — the  substance  of  which  was  that  ballots  and  bullets  were  the 
only  currency  of  a  free  people  ;  a  sentiment  that  is  not  realized  in  a  way  that  the  old 
Whig  party  had  anticipated.  But  if  the  ballots  of  that  party  had  been  consistently  and 
sternly  anti-slavery,  the  bullets  might  possibly  have  been  dispensed  with. 

X  This  struggle^or  the  speakership  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  (now  Major-Qeneral) 
BsAks,  a  Republican. 

I  A  term  which  arose  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  when  a  few  Whigs  refused  to  vote 
for  a  resolution  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  simply  because  war  existed 
by  the  act  of  the  United  States,  made  upon  Mexico  by  a  Pro-sUvery  Administration, 
with  a  view  to  the  future  extension  of  sUvery.  It  was  not  easy  to  vote  against  a  war  in 
which  the  oonntry  was  ahready  engaged,  and  thus  to  refute  supplies  for  it.  A  few  Whigs 
did  this.  » 


^ 
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Notliings;  (4,)  Bepublicans;  (5,)  the  old  aDti-sIavery  organizatioiiy 
Liberty-party  men,  Gurrisonians,  &c.  All  these  will  want  a  man  who 
£Eivor8  the  right.  On  the  other  side  wiU  be — (1,)  the  straight  Whigs  ;♦ 
(2,)  the  Democrats  (I  mean  the  Satanic  democracy) ;  they  will  want  a 
strong  slavery  man  of  any  stripe. 

Can't  we  mid  a  man  thorougnly  faithful  to  humanity,  of  large  powers, 
who  can  be  elected  ? 

Everything  seems  to  favor  us.  There  is  a  practical  question  in 
Kansas  and  the  territories ;  the  South  is  arrogant,  and  the  North 
inclined  to  be  mad.    God  bless  you  I 

Thsobobb  Fabkib. 

FEOM   THE   JOUBNAL. 

April  2, 1856. — Saw  the  Eimsas  party  go  off,  Dr.  Charles  K.  San- 
born at  their  head,  about  forty,  nearly  half  of  them  women  and  chil- 
<lren.  There  were  twenty  copies  of  "  Sharp's  Bights  of  the  People  "t 
in  their  hands,  of  the  new  and  improved  edition,  and  divers  Colt  s  six« 
shooters  also.  As  the  bell  rung  for  the  train  to  move,  they  were 
singing,  "  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear."  One  of  the  verses  would 
have  some  meaning : — 

'^  Should  earth  against  my  soul  engage, 

And  hellish  darts  be  hurFd, 
Then  I  can  smile  at  Satan's  rage, 

A  face  a  frowning  world." 

But  what  a  comment  were  the  weapons  of  that  company  on  the  boasted 
democracy  of  America !  These  rifles  and  pistols  were  to  defend  their 
soil  from  the  American  Gbvemment,  which  wishes  to  plant  slavery  in 
Eimsas! 

Capt.  John  Brown,  of  North  Elba,  a  township  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  of  New  York,  went  to  Kansas  with  his  sons,  not 
so  much  to  help  develope  the  embryo  State's  material  as  its 
moral  resources,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  secure  there  a  pre- 
ponderance for  freedom.  At  Black  Jack  and  Osawatomie  he 
fired  the  first  shots  of  the  new  revolution  ;  they  gave  a  practical 
voice  to  the  teachings  of  the  Music  Hall ;  for  the  prayers  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  captain  and  the  anti-supernatural  preacher  were 
identical  in  substance  and  prophecy,  and  heard  to  advantage  by 
the  same  Father  of  both,  who  hates  iniquity.  They  were  both 
Democrats  of  the  New  America,  whose  tread  we  hear  above  the 
graves  of  these  two  dear  and  noble  sons  ;  their  lives  well  sepa- 

*  Those,  xiAinely,  who  would  Tote  for  anything  that  the  dominant  interest  conoeived 
to  be  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  "  oonstitutional  guarantees.*' 
—their  motto  was,  **  Oar  oonntiy,  right  or  wrong ''— whaterer  its  bovndaiies  might  he. 
The  straight  Whigs  are  responsible  for  a  deal  of  erookednesi^ 
t  Sharp*8  Bifles 
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rated  religion  from  theology,  their  deaths  in  different  ways  have 
made  the  same  essential  truths  illustrious. 

After  Capt.  Brown  left  Kansas,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
organization  of  an  attempt  to  weaken  slavery  by  making  raids 
upon  the  Border  States,  whose  effect  would  be,  he  supposed,  to 
create  panic  and  distrust  in  the  slave-holders,  and  to  excite 
gradually  such  a  desire  for  liberty  in  the  blacks  that^  not  content 
with  escaping,  they  would  conspire  and  form  bands  in  the  moun- 
tains, centres  of  disaffection,  and  ultimately  of  revolution.  What 
his  precise  plans  were  was  never  known,  with  any  thoroughness 
of  detail,  to  his  friends.  They  were  acquainted  with  his  general 
object^  and  thought  that  the  time  was  good  enough,  in  the 
faUm^e  of  political  expedients,  to  try  all  possible  methods  of 
injuring  the  great  enemy  of  the  country  and  of  the  rights  of  man. 

Mr.  Parker  was  one  of  five  persons  who  constituted  them- 
selves a  committee  to  aid  John  Brown  in  whatsoever  attempts 
he  might  choose  to  make  to  impair  the  institution  of  slavery. 
He  had  established  in  Kansas  a  great  reputation  for  coolness, 
sagacity,  and  all  ma'hly  traits ;  he  hated  the  slave-holder  and 
loved  his  victim.  He  had  uniformly  defeated  the  open  or  secret 
efforts  of  men  who  had  sworn  to  hunt  him  down  and  take  his 
life  ;  and  his  success  in  taking  a  large  body  of  negroes  safe  to 
Canada,  out  of  the  very  midst  of  the  ruffians  in  the  territory, 
showed  that  he  possessed  ability  for  the  kind  of  enterprise  that 
be  premeditated. 

The  committee  trusted  him  implicitly,  and  helped  him  as  &r 
as  they  could.  Mr.  Parker  never  missed  a  meeting ;  he  con- 
tributed from  his  own  funds  and  raised  money  from  others.  "  I 
have  friends,"  he  often  said,  "  who  will  give  me  money,  without 
asking  any  questions,  trusting  that  I  will  see  it  properly  applied. 
I  can  get  limited  supplies  in  this  way."  He  believed  in  John 
Brown,  but  not  in  the  success  of  any  particular^  plan  of  his._ 
When  a  member  of  the  committee  called  upon  him  to  confer  as 
to  the  possibility  of  raising  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  carry 
on  Brown's  general  work,  he  said,  **  I  doubt  whether  things  of 
the  kind  will  succeed.  But  we  shall  make  a  great  many  fail- 
ures before  we  discover  the  right  way  of  getting  at  it.  This 
may  as  well  be  one  of  them." 

Capt.  Brown  would  not  pledge  himself  to  carry  out  any  spe- 
cial plan.     He  wanted  to  be  left  free  to  make  his  own  plan» 
at  the  time  and  in  the  direction  which  might  seem  to  liim  most 
48 
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promising.  Consequently,  when  the  affair  at  ^Harper's  Ferry 
took  place,  the  committee  knew  that  it  was  John  Brown's  blow, 
though  he  had  not  confided  it  to  them.  Neither  Mr.  Parker 
nor  any  other  member  of  the  committee  endeavored  to  under- 
stand his  movements  in  advance. 

Before  John  Brown's  last  journey  into  Kansas,  he  left  a  docu- 
ment with  Mr.  Parker,  which  history  has  considerably  improved 
with  her  annotations  and  excursus.  It  is  written  upon  a  half 
sheet  of  paper  ;  the  letters  tremble  slightly  in  their  downward 
stroke,  as  if  the  fore-finger  were  conscious  that  it  must  not  pull 
a  pen  like  a  trigger  : — 

Old  Brown's  farewell  to  the  Plymouth  Eocks,  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ments, Charter  Oaks,  and  Uncle  Thorn's  Cabins. 

He  has  left  for  Kansas ;  was  trying  since  he  came  out  of  the  terri- 
tory to  secure  an  outfit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  means  of  arming  and 
thoroughly  equiping  his  regular  minuet  men  who  are  mixed  up  with  the 
people  of  Kansas ;  and  he  leaves  the  States  with  a  feeling  of  deepest 
sadness ;  that  after  having  exhausted  his  own  small  means,  and  with 
bis  family  and  his  brave  men  sufiered  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and 
some  of  them  sickness,  wounds,  imprisonment,  cruel  treatment,  and 
others  death ;  that  after  lying  on  the  ground  for  months  in  the  most 
sickly,  unwholesome,  and  uncomfortable  places,  with  sick  and  wounded, 
destitute  of  any  shelter,  and  hunted  like  wolves ;  sustained  and  cared 
for  in  part  by  Indians ;  that  after  all  this,  in  order  to  sustain  a  cause 
(which  every  citizen  of  this  "  glorious  BepuUic  *'  is  under  equal  moral 
obligation  to  do ;  and  for  the  neglect  of  which  he  will  be  held  account- 
able to  Ood)  in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  entire 
human  family  has  a  deep  and  awful  interest ;  that  when  no  wages  are 
asked  or  eapected,  he  cannot  secure  (amidst  all  the  wealth,  luxury,  and 
extravagance  of  this  '*  Heaven  exalted "  people)  even  the  necessary 
supplies  of  the  common  soldier. 

JOHK  BbOWN. 

Boston,  April,  ▲J).  1857. 

Here  are  letters  fix)m  John  Brown  to  Mr.  Parker.  He  writes 
first  firom  Tabor,  where  the  rifles  and  revolvers  were  deposited, 
which  were  subsequently  removed  to  his  hired  house  in  Maxy- 
land : — 

TO  BEV.   THEODORE  PABKEB,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Tabor,  Fremont  Oo.,  Iowa,  Sept.  11,  1857. 

Mt  deab  Sib, — ^Please  find  on  other  side  first  number  of  a  series  of 
tracts  lately  gotten  up  here.  I  need  not  say  I  did  not  prepare  it,  but 
I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  jou  think  of  it,  and  much  obliged  for 
any  suggestions  you  see  proper  to  make. 
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My  particular'  object  in  writing  is  to  say  tbat  I  am  in  immediate 
want  of  some  500  or  1000  dollars,  for  secret  service,  and  no  questions 
asked.  I  want  the  friends  of  freedom  to  "  prove  me  now  herewith." 
Will  you  bring  this  matter  before  your  congregation,  or  exert  your 
influence  in  some  way,  to  have  it  or  some  part  of  it  raised,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Qeo.  L.  Steams,  Esq.,  Boston,  subject  to  my  order? 
I  should  highly  prize  a  letter  from  you,  directed  on  the  envelope  to 
Jonas  Tones,  Esq.,  Tabor,  Fremont  Co.,  Iowa. 

Have  no  news  to  send  by  letter. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

JoHK  Bbowit. 

TO   THE  SAME. 

American  Hoiue,  Boston,  March  4,  1858. 

Ht  dear  Sir, — ^I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  at  my  room  (126) 
in  this  house,  at  any  and  at  all  hours  that  may  suit  your  own  conve- 
nience, or  that  of  friends.  Mr.  Sanborn  asked  me  to  be  here  by  Friday 
evening  or  before,  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  have  all  the  time  I  could  ge^ 
I  came  on  at  once.  Please  call  by  yourself  and  with  friends  as  you 
can.    Fleaae  inquire  for  Mr.  (not  Capt.)  Brown,  of  New  York, 

Tour  friend, 

JoHy  BsowK. 


TO   THE   SAME. 

Rochester,  N.T.,  Feb.  2,  1858. 

'  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  again  out  of  Kansas,  and  am  at  this  time 
concealing  my  whereabouts,  but  for  very  different  reasons,  however, 
than  those  1  had  for  doing  so  at  Boston  last  spring.  1  have  nearly 
perfected  arrangements  for  carrying  out  an  important  measure,  in 
which  the  world  has  a  deep  interest,  as  well  as  Kansas,  and  only  lack 
from  500  to  800  dollars  to  enable  me  to  do  sa  The  same  object 
for  which  I  asked  for  secret-service  money  last  Fall.  It  is  my  only 
errand  here,  and  I  have  written  some  of  our  mutual  friends  in  regard 
to  it,  but  none  of  them  understand  my  views  so  well  as  you  do ;  and  I 
cannot  explain  without  their  first  committing  themselves  more  than  I 
know  of  their  doing.  I  have  heard  that  Parker  Pillsbury,  and  some 
others  in  your  quarter,  hold  out  ideas  similar  to  those  on  which  I  act, 
but  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  and  know  nothing  of 
their  influence  or  means.  Cannot  you  either  by  direct  or  indirect 
action  do  something  to  further  me  ?  Do  you  not  know  of  some  parties 
whom  you  could  induce  to  give  their  abolition  theories  a  thorough 
nractical  shape  P  I  hope  this  will  prove  to  be  the  last  time  I  shall  be 
oriven  to  harass  a  friend  in  such  a  way.  Do  you  think  any  of  my 
Oarrisonian  friends  either  at  Boston,  Worcester,  or  in  any  other  place, 
can  be  induced  to  supply  a  little  ''  straw,"  if  I  will  absolutely  make 
**  bricks"  P 

I  have  written  Gkorge  L.  Steams,  Esq.,  of  Medford,  and  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  of  Concord,  but  I  am  not  informed  as  to  how  deeply  dyed 
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Abolitionists  those  friends  are,  and  must  beg  of  you  to  consider  this 
communication  strictly  confidential,  unless  you  know  of  parties  who 
will  feel,  and  act,  and  hold  their  peace.  I  want  to  bring  the  thing 
about  during  the  next  sixty  days.  Please  write,  N.  Hawkins,  care 
William  J.  Watkins,  Esq.,  Bochester,  New  York. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

John  BBOwir. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

BoBtoDy  Han.,  March  7, 1858. 

My  deab  Sib, — Since  ymi  know  that  I  haye  an  almost  countless 
brood  of  poor  hungry  chickens  to  "  scratch  for,"  you  will  not  reproach 
me  for  scratching  even  on  the  Sabbath.  At  any  rate  I  trust  Grod  will 
not.  I  want  you  to  undertake  to  provide  a  substitute  for  an  address 
you  saw  last  season,  directed  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  army.  The  ideas  contained  in  that  address  I,  of  course,  like,  for 
I  furnished  the  skeleton.  I  never  had  the  ability  to  clothe  those  ideas 
in  language  at  all  to  satisfy  myself,  and  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  style  of  that  address,  and  do  not  know  as  I  can  give  anj 
correct  idea  of  what  I  want.  I  will,  however,  "try."  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  short,  or  it  will  not  be  generally  read.  It  must  be  in 
the  simplest  or  plainest  language ;  without  the  least  affectation  of  the 
scholar  about  it,  and  yet  be  worded  with  great  clearness  and  power. 
The  anonymous  writer  must  (in  the  language  of  the  Paddy)  be  "  after 
others,"  and  not  "after  himself,  at  all,  at  all."  If  the  spirit  that 
"  communicated"  Franklin's  Poor  Eichard  (or  some  other  good  spirit) 
would  dictate,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  as  well  employed  as  the  "  dear 
sister  spirits  *'  have  been  for  some  years  past.  The  address  should  be 
appropriate,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  we 
anticipate,  and  should  look  to  the  actual  change  of  service  from  that  of 
Satan  to  the  service  of  Ood.  It  should  be,  in  short,  a  most  earnest 
and  powerful  appeal  to  man*s  sense  of  right,  and  to  their  feelings  of 
humanity.  Soldiers  are  men,  and  no  man  can  certainly  calculate  the 
value  and  importance  of  getting  a  single  "  nail  into  old  Captain  Kidd*8 
chest."  It  should  be  provided  beforehand,  and  be  readj  in  advance  to 
distribute,  by  all  persons,  male  and  female,  who  may  be  disposed  to  favor 
the  right. 

I  also  want  a  similar  short  address,  appropriate  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  intended  for  all  persons,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  slave-holding  and  non-slave-holding,  to  be  sent  out  broadcast 
over  the  entire  nation.  So  by  every  male  and  female  prisoner  on  being 
set  at  liberty,  and  to  be  read  by  them  during  confinement.  I  know 
that  men  will  listen,  and  reflect  too,  under  such  circumstauces. 
Persons  will  hear  your  anti-slavery  lectures,  or  abolition  lectures,  when 
they  have  become  virtually  slaves  themselves.  The  impressions  made 
on  prisoners  by  kindness  and  plain  dealing,  instead  of  barbarous  and 
cruel  treatment,  such  as  they  might  give,  and  instead  of  being 
slaughtered  like  vile  reptiles,  as  they  might  very  naturally  expect,  are 
not  only  powerful,  but  lasting.  Females  are  susceptible  of  being 
carried  away  entirely  by  the  kindness  of  an  intrepid  and  magnanimous 
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soldier,  even  when  liis  bare  name  was  a  terror  but  tbe  day.  previous. 
Now,  dear  sir,  I  have  told  you  about  as  well  as  I  know  how  to,  what  I 
am  anxious  at  once  to  secure.  Will  vou  write  the  tracts,  or  get  them 
written,  so  that  I  may  commence  "  colporteur"  ? 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

JOHK  BsowK. 
P.S. — If  I  should  never  see  you  again,  please  drop  me  a  line  (enclosed 
to  Stephen  Smith,  Esq.,  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia)  at  once,  saying 
what  you  will  encourage  me  to  expect.    You  are  at  liberty  to  make 
every  prudent  use  of  tms  to  stir  up  any  friend.    Yours  for  the  right, 

J.  B. 

The  attempt  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  not  made  till  the  autumn 
of  1 859,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  date  of  this  letter. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Parker  had  left  the  country. 

John  Brown's  final  plan  wad  betrayed  to  the  Government  by 
this  anonymous  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War:— 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  20,  1859. 

Sib, — ^I  have  lately  received  information  of  a  movement  of  so  great 
importance,  that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  impart  it  to  you  without 
delay.  I  have  discovered  the  existence  of  a  secret  association,  having 
for  its  object  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  at  the  South  by  a  gener^ 
insurrection.  The  leader  of  the  movement  is  old  John  Brown,  late  of 
Kansas.  He  has  been  in  Canada  during  the  winter,  drilling  the  negroes 
there,  and  they  are  only  waiting  his  word  to  start  for  the  South  to  assist 
the  slaves.  They  have  one  of  the  leading  men,  a  white  man,  in  an 
armory  in  Maryland ;  where  it  is  situated  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
As  soon  as  everything  is  ready,  those  of  their  number,  who  are  in  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada,  are  to  come  in  small  companies  to  their 
rendezvous,  which  is  in  the  mountains  in  Virginia.  They  will  pass 
down  through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  enter  Virginia  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  Brown  left  the  North  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and  will 
arm  the  negroes  and  strike  the  blow  in  a  few  weeks,  and  so  that  what- 
ever is  done  must  be  done  at  once.  They  have  a  large  quantity  of  arms 
at  their  rendezvous,  and  probably  distributing  them  already.  As  I  am 
not  fully  in  their  confidence  this  is  all  the  information  I  can  give  you. 
I  dare  not  sign  my  name  to  this,  but  I  trust  you  will  not  disregard  the 
warning  on  that  accoimt. 

But  the  Secretary  took  no  notice  of  this  warning,  either 
deeming  the  enterprise  preposterous,  or  desiring  that  just  such  an 
attempt  as  that  might  be  made,  to  confirm  the  disunion  feeling 
of  the  South ;  for  Southern  politicians  were  meditating  the  con- 
spiracy in  whose  interest  this  very  Secretary  (John  B.  Floyd) 
was  at  that  tirade  removing  arms  of  the  United  States  ftom 
Northern  to  Southern  arsenals. 
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In  the  night  of  Sunday ,  October  1 6,  John  firown  took  posses- 
sion of  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry.  A  few  details  •  of  his 
demeanor  subsequent  to  his  surrender,  will  fitly  introduce  the 
letter  which  Mr.  Parker  wrote  from  Borne,  when  he  heard  of  the 
trial  and  sentence  of  his  friend. 

While  the  dead  and  woimded  yet  lay  on  the  lawn  before  the  enrine- 
house,  Brown  was  assailed  with  questions  by  the  bystanders,  **  which," 
the  Baltimore  American  says,  "  ne  answered  clearly  and  freely.  He 
talked  calmly  to  those  about  him,  defending  his  course,  and  avowine 
that  he  had  only  done  what  was  right."  The  modesty  of  genuine  worth 
speaks  out  in  his  characteristic  answers  to  two  of  the  questions  put  to 
him. 

••  Are  you  Captain  Brown,  of  Kansas  P  " 

'*  I  am  sometimes  called  so." 

**  He  never  assumed  the  title  of  Captain,"  says  Bedpath,t  ^  e^ea  in 
Kansas,  where  titles  were  ns  common  as  proper  names.** 

"  Are  you  Osawatomie  Brown  ?  " 

"  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  there." 

In  the  words  of  Bedpath,  **  This  sentence  was  a  key  to  his  whole 
Mfe.  Neither  honor  nor  glory  moved  him ;  the  voice  of  duty  was  the 
onlyone  he  heard." 

When  asked  if  he  expected  to  kill  people,  in  order  to  carry  his  point, 
he  answered,  "  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  but  you  forced  us  to  it."  He 
reminded  the  questioners  that  he  had  the  town  at  his  mercy ;  that  he 
could  have  burnt  it,  and  murdered  the  inhabitants,  but  did  not ;  he  had 
treated  the  prisoners  with  courtesy.  ''His  conversation,"  says  the 
American,  ''  bore  the  impression  of  the  conviction  that  whatever  he  had 
done  to  free  slaves,  was  right,  and  that  in  the  warfare  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  he  was  entitled  to  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  of  a  prisoner 
of  war." 

To  some  of  Mason's  J  questions  Brown  replied,  "  I  could  easily  hare 
saved  myself  had  I  exercised  my  own  better  judgment  rather  than 
yielded  to  my  feelings.  I  had  the  means  to  make  myself  secure  with- 
out any  escape,  but  I  allowed  myself  to  be  surrounded  by  being  too 
tardy.  I  should  have  gone  away,  but  I  had  thirty  odd  prisoners,  whose 
wives  and  daughters  were  in  tears  for  their  safety ;  and  I  felt  for  them. 
Besides,  I  wanted  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  believed  we  came  hete 
to  bum  and  kill.  For  this  reason,  I  allowed  the  train  to  cross  the 
bridge,  and  gave  them  full  liberty  to  pass  on.  I  did  it  only  to  spare 
the  feeling  of  those  passengers  and  their  families,  and  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  that  you  had  got  here,  in  your  vicinity,  a  band  of  men 
who  had  no  regard  for  life  and  property,  nor  any  feelings  of  hu- 
manity." 

When  asked  his  object  in  coming  there,  he  answered,  ^*  We  came  to 

*  <*The  Anti-SlaTery  History  of  the  John  Brown  Year;  being  the  Twenty-aeTenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  i^jnerican  Anti-Slarery  Society." 

f  Author  of  a  life  of  Capt.  John  Brown. 

X  Senator  Ifaeon,  of  Virginia,  the  author  of  the  FogitiTe  Slave  Bill,  and  now  (1863) 
Hgent  of  tJie  Southern  Rebellion  in  London. 
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free  the  slayes,  and  only  tbat.'*  "  How  do  you  justify  your  acts  ?  " 
"  I  think  I  did  right,  and  that  others  will  do  right  who  inteHere  with 
you,  at  any  time  and  at  all  times.  I  hold  that  the  golden  rule — *  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you ' — applies  to 
all  who  would  hdp  others  to  gain  their  liberty."  To  a  bystander  who 
put,  in  substance,  the  same  question,  some  time  after,  he  replied,  '*  Upon 
the  golden  rule — I  pity  the  poor  in  bondage,  that  have  none  to  help 
them ;  that  is  why  I  am  here,  not  to  gratify  any  personal  animosity, 
revenge,  or  yindictive  spirit.  It  is  my  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
and  the  wronged,  that  are  as  good  as  you,  and  as  precious  in  the  sight 
of  God."  To  another  question,  he  said  (telling  the  reporter,  "  You  may 
report  that  *'),"!  want  you  to  understand  that  I  respect  the  rights  of 
the  poorest  and  weakest  of  colored  people,  oppressed  by  the  slave 
system,  just  as  much  as  I  do  those  of  the  most  wealthy  and  power&l. 
That  is  the  idea  that  has  moved  me,  and  that  alone.  We  expected  no 
reward,  except  the  satisfaction  of  endeavoring  to  do  for  those  in 
distress  and  greatly  oppressed  as  we  would  be  done  by.  The  cry  of 
distress  of  the  oppressed  is  my  reason,  and  the  only  thing  that  prompted 
me  to  come  here.  "  Why  did  you  do  it  secretly?  "  Because  I  thought 
that  necessary  to  success ;  for  no  other  reason."  When  asked  if  he 
had  seen  Oerritt  Smith's  letter,  which,  according  to  the  New  York 
Herald  of  the  day  before, ''  speaks  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  strike 
the  shackles  off  the  slaves  by  the  force  of  moral  suasion  or  leg^  agita- 
tion, and  predicts  that  the  next  movement  made,  in  the  direction  of 
n^;ro  emancipation  would  be  an  insurrection  in  the  South,"  he  said, 
"  1  have  not  seen  the  New  York  Herald  for  some  days  past ;  but  I 
presume  from  your  remark  about  the  gist  of  the  letter  that  I  should 
concur  with  it.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  moral  suasion  is  hopeless. 
I  don't  think  the  ^eoplci  of  the  Slave  States  will  ever  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  its  true  light,  till  some  other  argument  is  resorted  to 
than  mond  suasion."  Yallandigham  *  asked,  **  Did  you  expect  a 
general  rising  of  the  slaves  in  case  of  your  success  r "  "  !No,  sir, 
nor  did  I  widh  it.  I  expected  to  gather  them  up  from  time  to  time, 
and  set  them  free."  '*  Did  you  expect  to  hold  possession  here  till 
then  P  "  "  Well,  probably,  1  had  quite  a  different  idea.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ought  to  reveal  my  plans.  I  am  here  a  prisoner,  and 
wounded,  because  I  foolishly  allowed  myself  to  be  so.  You  overrate 
your  strength  in  supposing  I  could  have  been  taken  if  I  had  not 
allowed  it.  I  was  too  tardy  after  commencing  the  open  attack, — ^in 
delaying  my  movements  through  Monday  night,  and  up  to  the  time  I 
was  attacked  by  the  Government  troops.  It  was  all  occasioned  by  my 
desire  to  spare  the  feelings  of  my  prisoners,  and  their  families,  and  the 
community  at  large."  The  reporter  having  offered  to  report  anything 
further  he  would  like  to  say,  he  answered,  '*  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
only  that  I  claim  to  be  here  in  carrying  out  a  measure  I  brieve  per- 
fectly justifiable,  and  not  to  act  the  part  of  an  incendiary  or  ruffian ; 
but  to  aid  those  suffering  great  wrong.  I  wish  to  say,  furthermore, 
that  you  had  better,  all  you  people  at  the  South,  prepare  yourselves 

*  At  that  time  a  member  of  ike  House  of  Repreeentatives ;  at  present  (1868)  the 
CHididate  of  the  Southern  Bebellion  for  the  gubernatorial  chwbr  of  Ohio. 
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for  a  settlement  of  this  question,  that  must  come  up  for  settlement, 
sooner  than  you  are  prepared  for  it.  The  sooner  you  are  prepared,  the 
better.  You  may  dispose  of  me  very  easily.  I  am  nearly  disposed  of 
now ;  but  this  question  is  still  to  be  settled — this  negro  question,  I 
mean :  the  end  of  that  is  not  yet.  These  wounds  were  inflicted  upon 
me  —  both  sabre  cuts  on  my  head,  and  bayonet  stabs  in  different  parts 
of  my  body — some  minutes  after  I  had  ceased  fighting,  and  had  con- 
sented to  surrender,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  not  for  my  own  "  [this 
statement  was  vehemently  denied  by  all  around].  **  I  believe  the  Major** 
[meaning  Lieut.  Stuart,  of  the  United  States  Cavalry]  "  would  not  have 
been  alive  but  for  that ;  I  could  have  killed  him  just  as  easy  as  a 
mosquito,  when  he  came  in ;  but  I  supposed  he  only  came  to  receive 
our  surrender.  There  had  been  loud  and  long  calls  of  '  Surrender  * 
from  us,  as  loud  as  men  could  yell ;  but  in  the  confusion  and  excite- 
ment, I  suppose  we  were  not  heard.  I  do  not  think  the  Major,  or  any 
one,  meant  to  butcher  us  after  we  had  surrendered.'*  An  ofiicer  here 
stated  that  the  Marines  had  fired  only  when  fired  upon ;  but  Brown 
insisted  that  they  fired  first.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  surrender 
before  the  attack.  "  I  did  not  think  it  was  ray  duty  or  interest  to  do  so. 
We  assured  the  prisoners  that  we  did  not  wish  to  harm  them,  and  they 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  I  exercised  my  best  judgment,  not  believing 
the  people  would  wantonly  sacrifice  their  own  fellow-citizens,  when  we 
offered  to  let  them  go,  on  condition  of  beitig  allowed  to  change  our 
position  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  prisoners  agreed,  by  vote 
among  themselves,  to  pass  across  the  bridge  with  us.  We  wanted  them 
only  as  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  our  own  safety ;  that  we  should  not  be 
fired  into.  We  took  them,  in  the  first  place,  as  hostages,  and  to  keep 
them  from  doing  any  harm.  We  did  kill  some  men  in  defending  our- 
selves :  but  I  saw  no  one  fire  except  directly  in  self-defence.  Our 
orders  were  strict,  not  to  harm  any  one  not  in  arms  against  us." 
"  Suppose  you  had  every  nigger  in  the  United  States,  what  would  you 
do  with  them  P  *'  With  emphasis,  "  Set  them  free !  "  "  Your  in- 
tention was  to  carry  them  off"  and  free  them  P  "  "  Not  at  all."  "  Was 
it  your  only  object  to  free  the  negroes  ?  "  "  Absolutelv,  our  only 
object."  "  But  you  demanded  and  took  Col.  Washington  s  silver  and 
watch."  "Yes:  we  intended  freely  to  appropriate  the  property  of 
slave-holders  to  carry  out  our  object.  It  was  that,  and  only  that,  and 
with  no  desire  to  enrich  ourselves  with  any  plunder  whatever." 

Yallandighara,  in  these  words,  gives  the  impression  made  on  him  b^ 
his  contact  with  the  unvanquished  captive  : — "  Captain  John  Brown  is 
as  brave  and  resolute  a  man  as  ever  neaded  an  insurrection,  and,  in  a 
good  cause  and  with  a  sufficient  force,  would  have  been  a  consummate 
partisan  commander.  He  has  coolness,  daring,  persistency,  the  Stoic 
faith  and  patience,  and  a  firmness  of  will  and  purpose  unconquerable. 
He  is  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  ordinary  ruffian,  ianatic,  or 
madman." 

When  asked  by  Colonel  Smith,  who  paid  him  a  visit  in  company  with 
a  son  of  Governor  Wise,  "  If  he  desired  a  clergvman  to  administer  to 
him  the  consolations  of  religion,"  he  answered  that  "  he  recognized  no 
slave-holder,  lay  or  clerical,  nor  any  sympathizer  with  slavery,  as  a 
Christian."     lie  gave  the  same  reason  afterwards  for  his  refusal  to 
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accept  the  services  of  some  clergymen  wbo  called  upon  him.  He  said 
he  \^ould  as  soon  be  attended  to  the  scaffold  by  blacJclegs  or  robbers  of 
the  worst  kind,  as  by  slave-holding  ministers,  or  ministers  sympathizing 
with  slavery ;  and  that,  if  he  had  his  choice,  he  would  rather  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  scaffold  by  barefooted,  barelegged,  ragged  negro  children, 
abd  their  old  grey-headed  slave  mothers,  than  by  clergymen  of  this 
character.  He  would  feel,  he  said,  much  prouder  of  such  an  escort,  and 
wished  he  could  have  it.  He  told  clergymen  who  called  upon  him, 
that  they,  and  all  slave-holders  and  sympathizers  with  slavery,  had  far 
more  need  of  prayers  themselves  than  he  had,  and  he  accordingly 
advised  them  to  pray  for  themselves,  and  exhibit  no  concern  about 
him.  While  mining  these  remarks,  he  requested  that  he  might  not  be 
understood  as  designing  to  offer  any  insult.  In  a  letter  to  an  anti- 
slaverymiuister,  in  Ohio,  he  said,  "  There  are  no  ministers  of  Christ 
here.  These  ministers  who  profess  to  be  Christian  and  hold  slaves  or 
advocate  slavery,  I  cannot  ahide  them.  My  knees  will  not  bend  in 
prayer  vnth  them,  while  their  hands  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
souls." 

His  minister  was  in  a  foreign  land,  also  soon  to  offer  himself 
up  a  sacrifice  and  testimony  to  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime. 

As  he  was  about  leaving  the  gaol,  a  black  woman  with  her  little  child 
in  her  arms,  stood  near  his  way.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  in  his 
course,  stooped  over,  and,  with  the  tenderness  of  one  whose  love  is  as 
broad  as  the  orotherhood  of  man,  kissed  it  affectionately.  "That  mother," 
says  the  Tribune's  correspondent,  in  relating  the  incident,  "will  be 
proud  of  that  mark  of  distmction  for  her  offspring ;  and  some  day,  when 
over  the  ashes  of  John  Brown  the  temple  of  Virginian  liberty  is  reared, 
she  may  join  in  the  joyful  song  of  praise  which,  on  that  soil,  will  do 
justice  to  his  memory."  The  same  vrriter  says,  "  On  leaving  the  gaol, 
John  Brown  had  on  his  face  an  expression  of  calmness  and  serenity 
characteristic  of  the  patriot  who  is  about  to  die  with  a  living  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  laying  down  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  His  face  was  even  joyous,  and  a  forgiving  smile  rested  upon 
his  lips.  His  was  the  ligh.test  heart,  among  friends  or  foes,  in  the 
whole  of  Charlestown  that  day,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken  that  was 
not  an  intuitive  appreciation  of  his  manly  courage.  Firmly,  and  with 
elastic  step,  he  moved  forward.  He  mounted  the  wsjggon  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  took  his  seat  with  Captain  Avis, 
the  gaoler — ^whose  admiration  of  his  prisoner  is  of  the  profoundest 
nature.  Mr.  Sadler,  the  undertaker,  rode  with  them.  He,  too,  was 
one  of  Brown's  staunchest  friends  in  his  confinement,  and  pays  a  noble 
tribute  to  his  manly  qualities.  I  was  very  near  the  ola  man,  and 
scrutinized  him  closely.  He  seemed  to  take  in  the  whole  scene  at 
a  fflauce^  and  he  straightened  himself  up  proudly,  as  if  to  set  to  the 
BoTdiers  an  example  of  a  soldier's  courage.  He  remarked  on  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  "  the  more  beautiful "  to  him,  because  he  had  "  so  long 
been  shut  from  it."  *^You  are  more  cheerful  than  I  am.  Captain 
Brown,"  said  Mr.  Sadler.  ''  Yes;*  said  the  Captain, "  I  ought  to  be." 
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TO   FRANCIS  JACKSON. 

Rome,  Nor.  24, 1859. 

Mt  dear  FRisin), — ^I  see  by  a  recent  telegraph  which  the  steamer 
of  Nov.  2Dd  brought  from  Boston,  that  the  Court  found  Gapt.  Brown 
guilty,  and  passed  sentence  upon  him.  It  is  said  Friday,  Dec  2ad, 
IS  fixed  as  the  day  for  hanging  nim.  So,  long  before  this  reaches  you, 
my  friend  will  have  passed  on  to  the  reward  of  his  magnanimous  public 
services,  and  his  pure,  upright  {)rivate  life.  I  am  not  well  enough  to 
be  the  minister  to  anv  congregation,  least  of  all  to  one  like  that  which, 
for  so  many  years,  helped  my  soul  while  it  listened  to  my  words. 
Surely,  the  28th  Congregational  Society  in  Boston  needs  a  minister, 
not  half  dead,  but  alive  all  over ;  and  yet,  while  reading  the  accounts 
of  the  affair  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  of  the  sayings  of  certain  men  at 
Boston,  whom  you  and  I  know  only  too  well,  I  could  not  help  wishing 
I  was  at  home  again  to  use  what  poor  remnant  of  power  is  left  to  me  in 
defence  of  the  True  and  the  Bight, 

America  is  rich  in  able  men,  in  skilful  writers,  in  ready  and  accom- 
plished speakers.  But  few  men  dare  treat  public  affairs  with  infe- 
rence to  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  the  American  Democracy ; 
nay,  few  with  reference  to  any  remote  future,  or  even  with  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  present.  Our  public  writers  ask  what  effect  will 
this  opinion  have  on  the  Democratic  party,  or  the  Bepublican  party  P 
hoW  will  it  affect  the  Presidential  election  ?  what  will  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio,  or  New  York  say  to  it  f  This  is  very  unfor- 
tunate for  us  all,  especially  when  the  people  have  to  deal  practically, 
and  that  speedily,  with  a  question  concerning  the  verv  existence  of 
Democratic  institutions  in  America ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we 
must  give  up  Demoobacy  if  we  keep  Slavery,  or  give  up  Slaveby  if 
we  keep  Demoobacy. 

I  greatly  deplore  this  state  of  things.  Our  able  men  fail  to  perform 
their  natiural  lunction,  to  give  valuable  instruction  and  advice  to  the 
people ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  debase  and  degrade  themselves. 
The  hurrahs  and  the  offices  they  get  are  poor  compensation  for  false- 
ness to  their  own  consciences. 

In  my  best  estate,  I  do  not  pretend  to  much  political  wisdom,  and 
still  less  now  while  sick ;  but  I  wish  yet  to  set  down  a  few 'thoughts 
for  your  private  eye,  and,  it  may  be,  for  the  ear  of  the  Fraternity. 
They  are,  at  least,  the  result  of  long  meditation  on  the  subject; 
besides,  they  are  not  at  all  new  nor  peculiar  to  me,  but  are  a  part  of 
the  public  knowledge  of  all  enlightened  men. 

1.  A  MAN  HELD  AOAIKST  HIS  WILL  AS  A  SLAVE  kAB  A  KATVBAL' 
BIGHT   TO  KILL  EVEBY  ONE  WHO  SEEKS  TO  FBEVEITT  HIS  ENJOYMENT 

OF  lib;ebty.  This  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion, coming  so  directlv  from  the  primitive  instincts  of  human  nature, 
that  it  neither  required  proofs  nor  admitted  them. 

2.  It  may  be  a  natitbal  duty  of  the  slate  to  develops  this 
natubal  bight  in  a  fbactical  manneb,  and  actually  kill  all 

THOSE  WHO   SEEK  TO  PBEVBNT   HIS   ENJOYMENT  OF  LIBEBTY.      FoT  if 

he  continue  patiently  in  bondage — First,  he  entails  the  foulest  of 
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curses  on  his  chfldren;  and,  second,  he  encourages  other  men  to 
commit  the  crime  against  nature  which  he  allows  his  own  master  to 
commit.  It  is  my  duty  to  preserve  my  own  body  from  starvation.  If 
I  fail  thereof  through  sloth,  I  not  only  die,  but  incur  the  contempt 
and  loathing  of  my  acquaintances  while  I  live.  It  is  not  less  mv  duty 
to  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  preserve  my  body  and  soul  from 
slavery ;  and  if  I  submit  to  that  through  cowardice,  I  not  only  become 
a  bondman  and  suffer  what  thraldom  inflicts,  but  I  incur  also  the  con- 
tempt and  loathing  of  my  acquaintance.  Why  do  freemen  scorn  and 
despise  a  slave?  Because  they  think  his  condition  is  a  sign  of  his 
cowardice,  and  believe  that  he  ought  to  prefer  death  to  bondage.  The 
Southerners  hold  the  Africans  in  great  contempt,  thoikgh  mothers  of 
their  children.  Why  ?  Simply  because  the  Africans  are  slaves ;  that 
is,  because  the  Africans  fail  to  perform  the  natural  duty  of  securing 
freedom  by  killing  their  oppressors. 

8.  The  fbeemak  has  a  natural  sight  to  help  the  slates 
recover  their  liberty,  and  in  that<  enterprise  to  do  for 
them  all  which  they  hatb  a  right  to  do  for  themselves. 

This  statement,  I  think,  requires  no  argument  or  illustration. 

4.  It  may  be  a  natural  duty  for  the  freeman  to  help  the 

SLAVES  to  the  ENJOYMENT  OF  THEIR  LIBERTY,  AND  AS  MEANS  TO 
THAT  END,  TO  AID  THEM  IN  KILLING  ALL  SUCH  AS  OPPOSE  THEIR 
NATURAL   FREEDOM. 

If  you  were  attacked  by  a  wolf,  I  should  not  onlv  have  a  right  to  aid 
you  in  getting  rid  of  that  enemy,  but  it  would  be  my  duty  to  help 
you  in  proportion  to  my  power.  If  it  were  a  murderer,  and  not  a 
wolf,  who  attacked  you,  the  duty  would  be  still  the  same.  Suppose  it 
is  not  a  murderer  who  would  kill  you,  but  a  kidnapper  who  would 
enslave,  does  that  make  it  less  my  duty  to  help  you  out  of  the 
hands  of  your  enemy  P  Suppose  hp  is  not  a  kidnapper  who  would 
make  vou  a  bondman»  but  a  slaveholder  who  would  keep  you  one, 
does  that  remove  my  obligation  to  help  you  ? 

5.  The  performance  of  this  duty  is  to  be  controlled  by 
the  freeman's  power  and  opportunity  to  help  the  slaves. 
(The  impossible  is  never  the  obligatory).  I  cannot  help  the  slaves  in 
Dahomey  or  Bomou,  and  am  not  bound  to  try.  I  can  help  those  who 
escape  to  my  own  neighborhood,  and  I  ought  to  do  so.  My  duty  is 
commensurate  with  my  power ;  and  as  my  power  increases  my  duty 
enlarges  along  with  it.  If  I  eould  help  the  bondmen  in  Virginia  to 
their  freedom  as  easy  and  effectually  as  I  can  aid  the  runaway  at  my 
own  door,  then  I  ought  to  db  So. 

*  These  five  maxims  nave  a  direct  application  to  America  at  this  day, 
and  the  people  of  the  Free  States  have  a  certain  dim  perception 
thereof,  which,  fortunately,  is  becoming  clearer  every  year. 

Thus,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  feel  that  they  ought  to  protect 
the  fugitive  slaves  who  come  into  our  State.  Hence  come  first,  the 
irregular  attempts  to  secure  their  liberty,  and  the  declarations  of  noble 
men,  like  Timothy  Oilbert,  Oeorge  W.  Games,  and  others,  that  they 
will  do  so  even  at  great  personal  risk ;  and,  secondly,  the  statute  laws 
made  by  the  Legislature  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Now,  if  Massachusetts  had  the  power  to  do  as  much  for  the  slaves 
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in  Virginia  as  for  the  runaways  in  ber  own  territory,  we  should  aoon 
Bee  those  two  sets  of  measures  at  work  in  that  direction  also. 

I  find  it  is  said  in  the  Democratic  newspapers  that  "  Gapt.  Brown 
had  many  friends  at  the  North,  who  sympatnized  with  him  in  general, 
and  in  special  approved  of  this  particular  scheme  of  his ;  they  furnished 
him  with  some  twelve  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  it  would  seem."  I 
think  much  more  than  that  is  true  of  us.  If  he  had  succeeded  in 
running  off  one  or  two  thousand  slaves  to  Canada,  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  little  violence  and  bloodshed,  the  majority  of  men  in  New  England 
would  have  rejoiced,  not  only  in  the  end,  but  also  in  the  means.  The  firsfe 
successful  attempt  of  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  to  secure  their 
freedom  by  violence  will  clearly  show  how  deep  is  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  for  them,  and  how  strongly  they  embrace  the  five  principles  I 
mentioned  above.  A  little  success  of  that  sort  will  serve  as  priming 
for  the  popul^  cannon ;  it  is  already  loaded. 

Of  courseVi  was  not  astonished  to  hear  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  free  the  slaves  in  a  certain  part  of  Virginia,  nor  should  I  be 
astonished  if  another  **  insurrection  "  or  ''  rebellion  **  took  place  in  the 

State  of ,  or  a  third  in ,  or  a  fourth  in .     Such  things 

are  to  be  expected ;  for  they  do  not  depend  merely  on  the  private  will 
of  men  like  Capt.  Brown  and  his  associates,  but  on  the  great  general 
causes  which  move  all  human  kind  to  hate  Wrong  and  love  Bight. 
Such  **  insurrections  "  will  continue  as  long  as  Slavery  lasts,  and  will 
increase,  both  in  frequency  and  in  power  just  as  the  people  become 
intelligent  and  moral.  Virginia  may  hang  John  Brown  and  all  that 
family,  but  she  cannot  hang  the  Humak  Bags  ;  and  until  that  is  done 
noble  men  will  rejoice  in  the  motto  of  that  once  magnanimous  State — 
"  Sie  semper  Tyrannis  /  "  "  Let  such  be  the  end  of  every  oppressor.*' 

It  is  a  good  Anti-Slayery  picture  on  the  Virginia  shield — a  man 
standing  on  a  tyrant  and  cnopping  his  head  off  with  a  sword ;  only  I 
would  paint  the  sword-holder  Uads  and  the  tyrant  white,  to  show  the 
immediate  application  of  the  principle.  The  American  people  will  have 
to  march  to  rather  severe  music,  I  think,  and  it  is  better  for  them  to 
face  it  in  season.  A  few  years  ago  it  did  not  seem  difficult  first  to 
check  Slavery,  and  then  to  end  it  without  any  bloodshed.  I  think  this 
cannot  be  done  now,  nor  ever  in  the  future.  All  the  great  charters  of 
Humanity  have  been  writ  in  blood.  I  once  hoped  that  of  American 
Democracy  would  be  engrossed  in  less  costly  ink ;  but  it  is  plain,  now, 
that  our  pilgrimage  must  lead  through  a  Bed  Sea,  wherein  many  a 
Pharaoh  will  go  under  and  perish.  Alas !  that  we  are  not  wise  enough 
to  be  just,  or  just  enough  to  be  wise,  and  so  gain  much  at  small  cost!  ^ 

Look,  now,  at  a  few  notorious  facts : 

I.  There  are  four  million  slaves  in  the  United  States  violently  with- 
held from  their  natural  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi* 
ness.  Now,  they  are  our  fellow-countrymen — ^yours  and  mine,  just  as 
much  as  any  four  million  white  men.  Of  course,  you  and  I  owe  them 
the  duty  which  one  man  owes  another  of  his  own  nation, — ^the  duty 
of  instruction,  advice,  and  protection  of  natural  rights.  If  they  are 
starving,  we  ought  to  help  feed  them.  The  color  of  their  skins,  their 
degraded  social  condition,  their  ignorance,  abates  nothing  from  their 
natural  daim  on  us,  or  from  our  natural  duty  toward  them. 
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There  are  men  in  all  the  Northern  States  who  feel  the  obligation 
which  citizenship  imposes  on  them — the  duty  to  help  those  slaves. 
Hence  arose  the  Anti-Slatery  Society,  which  seeks  simply  to  excite 
the  white  people  to  perform  their  natural  duty  to  their  dark  fellow- 
countrymen.  Hence  comes  Capt.  Brown's  Expedition — an  attempt 
to  help  his  countrymen  enjoy  their  natural  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

He  sought  by  violence  what  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  works  for  with 
other  weapons.  The  two  agree  in  the  end,  and  differ  only  in  the 
means.  Men  like  Capt.  Brown  will  be  contmually  risiug  up  among 
the  white  people  of  the  Free  States,  attempting  to  do  their  natural 
duijf  to  their  black  countrymen — that  is,  help  them  to  freedom.  Some 
of  these  efforts  will  be  successful.  Thus,  last  winter  Capt.  Brown 
himself  escorted  eleven  of  his  countrymen  from  bondage  in  Missouri 
to  freedom  in  Canada.  He  did  not  snap  a  gun,  I  think,  ^hough  then, 
as  more  recently,  he  had  his  fighting  tools  at  hand,  ami  would  have 
used  them,  if  necessary.  Even  now,  the  Underground  Eailroad  is  in 
constant  and  beneficent  operation.  By-and-bye,  it  will  be  an  Over- 
ground Railroad  from  Mason  and  Dixon*s  line  clear  to  Canada :  the 
only  tunneling  will  be  in  the  Slave  States.  Northern  men  applaud 
the  brave  conductors  of  that  Locomotive  of  Liberty. 

When  Thomas  Garrett  was  introduced  to  a  meeting  of  political 
Free-Soilers  in  Boston,  as  "  the  man  who  had  helped  1800  slaves  to 
their  natural  liberty,"  even  that  meeting  gave  the  righteous  Quaker 
t^ee  times  three.  All  honest  Northern  hearts  beat  with  admiration  of 
such  men ;  nay,  with  love  for  them.  Young  lads  say,  "  I  wish  that 
Heaven  would  make  me  such  a  man."  The  wish  will  now  and  then  be 
father  to  the  fact.  You  and  I  have  had  opportunity  enough,  in  twenty 
years,  to  see  that  this  philanthropic  patnotism  is  on  the  increase  at 
the  North,  and  the  special  direction  it  takes  is  toward  the  liberation  of 
their  countrymen  in  Dondage. 

Not  many  years  ago,  Boston  sent  money  to  help  the  Greeks  in  their 
.  struggle  for  political  freedom  (they  never  quite  lost  their  personal 
liberty),  but  with  the  money  she  sent  what  was  more  valuable  and  far 
more  precious,  one  of  her  most  valiant  and  heroic  sons,  who  stayed  in 
Greece  to  fight  the  great  battle  of  Humanity.  Did  your  friend,  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  lose  the  esteem  of  New  England  men  by  that  act  ? 
He  won  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  holds  it  still. 

Nay,  still  later,  the  same  dear  old  Boston — Hunkers  have  never 
been  more  than  rats  and  mice  in  her  house,  which  she  suffers  for  a 
time,  and  then  drives.out  twelve  hundred  of  them  at  once  on  a  certain 
day  of  March,  1776,— that  same  dear  old  Boston  sent  the  same  Dr. 
Howe  to  cairy  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Poles,  then  in  deadlv  struggle 
for  their  political  existence.  Was  he  disgraced  because  he  lay  seven- 
and-forty  days  in  a  Prussian  gaol  in  BerHn  P  Not  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Prussian  King,  who  afterwards  sent  him  a  gold  medal,  whose  metal 
was  worth  as  many  dollars  as  that  philanthropist  lay  days  in  the 
despot's  gaol.  It  is  said,  "Charity  should  begin  at  home."  The 
American  be^m  a  good  ways  off,  but  has  been  working  homeward  ever 
since.  The  Dr.  Howe  of  to-day  would  and  ought  to  be  more  ready  to 
help  an  American  to  perianal  liberty,  than  a  Pole  or  a  Greek  to  mere 
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political  freedom,  and  would  find  more  men  to  famish  aid  and  comfort 
to  oar  own  countrymen,  even  if  they  were  black.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  if  there  were  other  and  well-planned  attempts  in  other 
States  to  do  what  Captain  Brown  heroically,  if  not  successfully,  tried 
in  Virginia.  Nine  out  of  ten  may  fail — the  tenth  will  sucked.  The 
victory  over  Oen.  Burgoyne  more  than  made  up  for  all  the  losses  in 
many  a  previous  defeat ;  it  was  the  beginning;  of  the  end.  SlaveiT 
will  not  die  a  dry  death,  it  may  have  as  many  bves  as  a  cat ;  at  last,  it 
will  die  like  a  mad  dog  in  a  village,  with  only  the  enemies  of  the 
human  kind  to  lament  its  fate,  and  they  too  cowardly  to  appear  as 
mourners. 

II.  But  it  is  not  merely  white  men  who  will  fight  for  the  liberty  of 
Americans ;  the  negroes  will  take  their  defence  into  their  own  hands, 
especially  if  they  can  find  white  men  to  lead  them.  No  doubt,  the 
Arrican  race  is  greatl  v  inferior  to  the  Caucasian  in  general  intellectoal 
power,  and  also  in  that  instinct  for  Liberty  which  is  so  strong  in  the 
Teutonic  family,  and  just  now  obvious  in  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain 
and  America;  besides,  the  African  race  have  but  little  desire  for 
vengeance — the  lowest  form  of  the  love  of  justice.  Here  is  one 
example  out  of  many :  In  Santa  Cruz,  the  old  slave  laws  were  the 
most  horrible,  I  think,  I  ever  read  of  in  modern  times,  unless  those  of 
theCarolinas  be  an  exception.  If  a  slave  excited  others  to  run  away, 
for  the  first  offence  his  right  leg  was  to  be  cut  off;  for  the  second  offence, 
his  other  leg.  This  mutilation  was  not  to  be  done  by  a  surgeon's 
hand  ;  the  poor  wretch  was  laid  down  on  a  log,  and  his  legs  chopped 
off  with  a  plautation  axe,  and  the  stumps  plunged  into  boiling  pitch  to 
stanch  the  olood,  and  to  save  the  property  from  entire  destruction ;  for 
the  live  Torso  of  a  slave  might  serve  as  a  warning.  No  action  of  a 
Court  was  requisite  to  inflict  this  punishment ;  any  master  could  thus 
mutilate  his  bondman.  Even  from  1830  to  1846,  it  was  common  for 
owners  to  beat  their  offending  victims  with  '*  tamarind  rods  **  six  feet 
long  and  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  bigger  end — ^rods  thick  set  with 
ugly  thorns.  When  that  process  was  over,  the  lacerated  back  waa 
washed  with  a  decoction  of  the  Manchineel,  a  poison  tree,  which  made 
the  wounds  fester,  and  long  remain  open. 

In  1846,  the  negroes  were  in  "  rebellion,'*  and  took  possession  of  the 
island ;  they  were  25,000,  the  whites  3000.  But  the  blacks  did  not 
hurt  the  hair  of  a  white  man's  head ;  they  p;ot  their  freedom,  but  they 
took  no  revenge!  Suppose  25,000  Americans,  held  in  bondage  by 
3000  Aigerines  on  a  little  island,  should  get  their  masters  into  their 
luvnds,  how  many  of  the  3000  would  see  the  next  sun  go  down  ? 

N^o  doubt,  it  is  through  the  absence  of  this  desire  of  natural 
vengeance,  that  the  Africans  have  been  reduced  to  bondage,  and  kept 
in  it. 

But  there  is  a  limit  even  to  the  n^ro's  forbearance.  San  Domingo  is 
not  a  great  way  off.  The  revolution  which  changed  its  black  inhabitants 
from  tame  slaves  into  wild  men,  took  place  after  you  had  ceased  to  call 
yourself  a  bov. 

It  shows  what  may  be  in  America^  with  no  white  man  to  help*  In  the 
Slave  States,  there  is  many  a  possible  San  Domingo,  which  may  beoome 
actual  any  day ;  and,  if  not  in  1860,  then  in  some  other  *^year  of  our 
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Lord.**  Besides,  America  offers  more  than  any  other  country  to  excite 
the  slave  to  love  of  Liberty,  and  the  effort  for  it.  We  are  always 
talking  about  "  Liberty,**  boasting  that  we  are  "  the  freest  people  in  the 
world,"  declaring  that  ''  a  man  would  die,  rather  than  be  a  slave."  We 
continually  praise  our  Fathers  "who  fought  the  Eevolution."  We 
build  monuments  to  commemorate  even  the  humblest  beginning  of  that 
great  national  work.  Once  a  year,  we  stop  all  ordinary  work,  and  give 
up  a  whole  day  to  the  noisiest  kind  of  rejoicing  for  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. BCow  we  praise  the  "champions  of  Liberty"!  How  we 
point  out  the  "  infamy  of  the  British  oppressors'* !,  "  They  would  make 
our  Fathers  slaves,"  say  we,  "  and  we  slew  the  oppressor---Sic  bempeb 
Ttraiwis!" 

Do  you  suppose  this  will  fail  to  produce  its  effect  on  the  black  man, 
one  day  P  The  South  must  either  give  up  keeping  "  Independence 
Day,"  or  else  keep  it  in  a  little  more  thorough  fashion.  Nor  is  this 
alT:  the  Southerners  are  continually  taunting  the  negroes  with  their 
miserable  nature.  "  You  are  only  half  human,"  say  they,  "  not  capable 
of  freedom.**  "  Hay  is  good  for  horses,  not  for  hogs,"  said  the  pkiloiophic 
American  who  now  "  represents  the  great  Democracy**  at  the  Court  of 
Turin.  So^  liberty  is  good  for  white  men,  not  for  negroes.  Have  they 
souls  ?  I  don't  know  that^non  mi  recordo,  "  Contempt,"  says  the 
proverb,  "  will  cut  through  the  shell  of  the  tortoise.'*  And,  one  day, 
even  the  sluggish  African  will  wake  up  under  the  three-fold  stimulus  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  cannon,  the  whip  of  the  slaveholder,  and  the  sting 
of  his  heartless  mockery.  Then,  if  "oppression  maketh  wise  men 
road,"  what  do  you  think  it  will  do  to  African  slaves,  who  are  familiar 
with  scenes  of  violence,  and  all  manner  of  cruelty  P  Still  more :  if  the 
negroes  have  not  general  power  of  mind,  or  instinctive  love  of  liberty, 
equal  to  the  whites,  thev  are  much  our  superiors  in  power  of  cunning^ 
and  in  contempt  for  death — rather  formidable  qualities  in  a  servile  war. 
There  already  have  been  several  risings  of  slaves  in  this  century ;  they 
spread  fear  and  consternation.  The  future  will  be  more  terrible.  Now, 
in  case  of  an  insurrection,  not  Only  is  there,  as  Jefferson  said,  "  no 
attribute  of  the  Almighty'*  which  can  take  sides  with  the  master,  but 
there  will  be  many  white  men  who  will  take  part  with  the  slave.  Men, 
like  the  Lafayettes  of  the  last  century,  and  tlie  Dr.  Howes  of  this,  may 
give  the  insurgent  negro  as  effectiml  aid  as  that  once  rendered  to 
America  and  Greece ;  and  the  public  opinion  of  an  enlightened  world 
will  rank  them  among  its  heroes  of  noblest  mark. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  some  of  vour  fathers  were  in  the  battle  of 
Lexinc^ton,  and  that  at  Bunker  Hill.  I  believe,  in  the  course  of  the 
war  which  followed,  every  able-bodied  man  in  your  town  (Newton)  was 
in  actual  service.  Now-a-days,  their  descendants  are  proud  of  the  fact. 
One  day,  it  will  be  thought  not  less  heroic  for  a  negro  to  fight  for  his 
personiu  Hberty,  than  for  a  whito  man  to  fight  for  political  independence, 
and  against  a  tax  of  threepence  a  pound  on  tea.  Wait  a  little,  and 
things  will  come  round. 

III.  The  existence  of  Slavery  endangers  all  our  Democratic  institu- 
tions. It  does  this  if  only  tolerated  as  an  exceptional  measure — a 
matter  of  present  convenience,  and  still  more  when  proclaimed  as  an 
tnatantial  principle,  a  rule  of  political  conduct  for  all  time  and  every 
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place.  Look  at  this :  In  1700,  there  were  (say)  300,000  slaves ;  soon 
thej  make  their  first  doubling,  and  are  60O,()C)0 ;  then  their  second, 
1,200,000 ;  then  their  third,  2,400,000.  They  are  now  in  the  process 
of  doubling  the  fourth  time,  and  will  soon  be  4,800,000 ;  then  comes 
the  fifth  double,  9,600,000;  then  the  sixth,  19,200,000.  Before  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred,  there  will  be  twenty  million 
slaves ! 

An  Anglo-Saxon  with  common  sense  does  not  like  this  Airicanization 
of  America ;  he  wishes  the  superior  race  to  multiply  rather  than  the 
inferior.  Besides,  it  is  plain  to  a  one-eyed  man  that  Slavery  is  an 
irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  progressive  development  of  Democracy; 
that,  if  allowed  to  exist,  it  must  be  allowed  to  spread,  to  gain  politiw, 
social,  and  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  all  that  it  gams  for  the  slaveholders 
is  just  so  much  taken  from  the  freemen. 

Look  at  this — there  are  twenty  Southern  Eepresentatives  who  repre- 
sent nothing  but  property  in  man,  and  yet  their  vote  counts  as  mifch 
in  Congress  as  the  twenty  Northerners  who  stand  for  the  will  of 
1,800,000  freemen.  Slavery  gives  the  South  the  same  advantage  in 
the  choice  of  President ;  consequently  the  slaveholding  South  has  long 
controlled  the  Federal  Power  of  the  nation. 

Look  at  the  recent  acts  of  the  Slave  Power !  The  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  filibuster- 
ing against  Cuba  (till  found  too  strong),  and  now  against  Mexico  and 
other  feeble  neighbors,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  actual  re-opening  of  the 
African  slave-trade ! 

The  South  has  kidnapped  men  in  Boston,  and  made  the  Judges  of 
Massachusetts  go  under  her  symbolic  chain  to  enter  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice (!).  She  has  burned  houses  and  butchered  innocent  men  in  Elansas, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  that  wickedness  were  rewarded  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  with  high  office  and  great  pay !  Those  things  are  noto- 
rious ;  they  have  stirred  up  some  little  indignation  at  the  North,  and 
freemen  begin  to  think  of  defending  their  liberty.  Hence  came  the 
Free-Soil  party,  and  hence  the  Bepublican  party — ^it  contemplates  no 
direct  benefit  to  the  slave,  onlj  the  defence  of  the  white  man  in  his 
national  rights,  or  his  conventional  privileges.  It  will  grow  stronger 
every  year,  and  also  bolder.  It  must  lay  down  principles  as  a  platform 
to  work  its  measures  on ;  the  principles  will  be  found  to  require  much 
more  than  what  was  at  first  proposed,  and  even  from  this  platform 
Bepublicans  will  promptly  see  that  they  cannot  defend  the  natural  rigkU 
of  freemen  tcit/iout  deBtroying  ilfot  Slavery  which  takes  awag  the  natural 
rights  of  a  negro.  So,  first,  the  wise  and  just  men  of  the  party  will 
Hympathize  with  such  as  seek  to  liberate  the  slaves,  either  peacefully  or 
by  violence;  next,  they  will  declare  their  opinions  in  public;  and, 
finally,  the  whole  body  of  the  party  will  come  to  the  same  sympathy 
and  the  same  opinion.  Then,  of  course,  they  will  encourage  men  like 
Captain  Brown,  give  him  money  and  all  manner  of  help,  and  also 
encourage  the  slaves  whenever  they  shall  rise  to  take  their  liberty,  at  all 
hazards.  When  called  to  help  put  down  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves, 
they  will  go  readily  enough  and  do  the  work  by  removing  the  cause  of 
insurrection — that  is — hy  destroying  Slavery  itseif. 

An  Anti-Slavery  party,  under  one  name  or  another,  will  before  long 
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control  tbe  Federal  Oorerament,  and  will  exercise  its  GonBtitutional 
Eights,  and  perform  its  Constitutional  Duty,  and  *' guarantee  a  Be|)ub- 
lican  form  of  Government  to  every  State  in  the  Union."  That  is  a 
work  of  time  and  peaceful  legislation.  But  the  short  work  of  violence 
will  be  often  tried,  and  each  attempt  will  gain  something  for  the  cause 
of  Humanity,  even  by  its  dreadful  process  of  blood. 

lY.  But  there  is  yet  another  agency  that  will  act  against  Slavery. 
There  are  many  mischievous  persons  who  are  ready  for  any  wicked 
work  of  violence.  They  abound  in  the  city  of  New  York  (a  sort  of 
sink  where  the  villainy  of  both  hemispheres  settles  down,  and  senders 
that  moral  pestilence  which  steams  up  along  the  columns  of  the  Nem 
York  HerM  and  the  New  York  Observer,  the  ^at  escape-pipes  of 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  wickedness),  they  commit  the  great  crimes  of 
violence  and  robbery  at  home,  plunder  emigrants,  and  engage  in  the 
slave-trade,  or  venture  on  fiUibustering  expeditions.  This  class  of 
persons  is  common  in  all  the  South.  One  oi  the  legitimate  products 
of  her  "  peculiar  institution,"  they  are  familiar  with  violence,  ready 
and  able  for  murder.  Public  opinion  sustains  such  men.  Bully  Broo^ 
was  but  one  of  their  representatives  in  Congress.  Now«a-days  they  are 
fond  of  Slavery,  defend  it,  and  seek  to  spread  it.  But  the  time  must 
come  one  day — ^it  may  come  any  time — when  the  lovers  of  mischief  will 
do  a  little  fiUibustering  at  home,  and  rouse  up  the  slaves  to  rob,  bum, 
and  kill.  Prudent  carpenters  sweep  up  all  the  shavings  in  their  shops 
at  night,  and  remove  tnis  food  of  conflagration  to  a  safe  place,  lest  the 
spark  of  a  candle,  the  end  of  a  cigar,  or  a  friction-match  should  swiftly, 
end  their  wealth,  slowly  gathered  together.  The  South  takes  pains  to 
strew  her  carpenter's  shop  with  shaving  and  fill  it  full  thereof.  She 
encourages  men  to  walk  aoroad  with  naked  candles  in  their  hands  and 
lighted  cigars  in  their  mouths ;  then  they  scatter  friction-matches  on 
the  floof,  and  dance  a  fiUibustering  jig  thereon.  She  cries,  '*  Well 
done!  Hurrah  for  Walker!"  "  Hurrah  for  Brooks !"  "  Hurrah  for  the 
barque  Wanderer  and  its  cargo  of  slaves !  Up  with  the  bowie-knife ! 
Down  with  justice  and  humanity ! "  The  South  must  reap  as  she  sows ; 
where  she  scatters  the  wind,  the  whirlwind  will  come  up.  It  will  be  a 
pretty  crop  for  her  to  reap.  Within  a  few  years  the  South  has  bubneb 
▲LiVB  eight  or  ten  ne^es.  Other  black  men  looked  on,  and  learned 
how  to  &sten  the  chain,  how  to  pile  the  green  wood,  how  to  set  this 
Hell-fire  of  Slavery  agoing.  The  appi'entice  may  be  slow  to  learn,  but 
he  has  had  teaching  enough  by  this  time  to  know  the  art  and  mystery 
of  torture ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  negro  will  one  day  apply  it  to  his 
old  tormentors.  The  Fire  of  Vengeance  may  be  waked  up  even  in  an 
African's  heart,  especially  when  it  is  fanned  by  the  wickedness  of  a 
white  man :  then  it  runs  from  man  to  man,  from  town  to  town.  What 
shall  put  it  out  P     The  white  marl's  Mood  I 

Now,  Slavery  is  a  wickedness  so  vast  and  so  old,  so  rich  and  so  re- 
spectable, supported  by  the  State,  the  Press,  the  Market,  and  the 
Church,  that  all  those  agencies  are  needed  to  oppose  it  with — those, 
and  many  more  which  I  cannot  speak  of  now.  xou  and  I  nrefer  the 
peaceful  method ;  but  I,  at  leasti^  shall  welcome  the  violent  if  no  4>ther 
accomplish  the  end.  So  willt^e  SwAt^^mass  of  thoughtful  and  good 
men  at  the  North ;  else  why  do  we  honor  the  Heroes  of  the  Bevolution, 
44 
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and  build  them  monuments  all  over  our  blessed  New  England?  I 
think  you  gave  monej  for  that  of -Bunker  Hill:  I  once  thought  it  a 
folly ;  now  I  recognize  it  as  a  great  sermon  in  stone,  which  is  worth 
not  only  all  the  money  it  cost  to  build  it,  but  all  the  blood  it  took  to 
lay  its  comer-stones.  Trust  me,  its  lesson  will  not  be  in  yain— at  the 
North,  I  mean,  for  the  Logic  of  Slayebt  will  keep  the  South  on  its 
lower  course,  and  drire  it  on  more  swiftly  than  before.  "  Capt.  Brown*s 
expedition  was  a  failure,"  I  hear  it  said.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that. 
Tnie,  it  kills  fifteen  men  by  sword  and  shot,  and  four  or  fire  men  by  the 
gallows.  But  it  shows  the  weakness  of  the  e^reatest  Slave  State  in 
America,  the  worthlessness  of  her  soldieiy,  and  the  utter  fear  which 
Slavery  ^nders  in  the  bosoms  of  the  masters.  Think  of  the  condition 
of  the  City  of  Washineton  while  Brown  was  at  work ! 

Brown  will  die,  I  think,  like  a  martyr,  and  also  like  a  saint.  His 
noble  demeanor,  his  unflinching  bravery,  his  gentleness,  his  calm,  re- 
ligious trust  in  God,  and  his  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  cannot  fidl 
to  make  a  profound  impression  on  the  hearts  of  Northern  men ;  yes, ' 
and  on  Southern  men.  For  **  every  human  heart  is  human,"  &c.  I 
do  not  think  the  money  wasted,  nor  the  lives  thrown  away.  Many 
aooms  must  be  sown  to  nave  one  come  up ;  even  then,  the  plant  grows 
alow ;  but  it  is  an  oak  at  last.  None  of  the  Christian  marbrrs  died  in 
vain ;  and  from  Stephen,  who  was  stoned  at  Jerusalem,  to  Mary  Dyer, 
whom  our  fathers  nauged  on  a  bough  of  ^*  the  great  tree  **  on  Boston 
Common,  I  think  there  have  been  few  spirits  more  pure  and  devoted 
than  John  Brown's,  and  none  that  gave  up  their  breath  in  a  nobler 
cause.  Let  the  American  State  hang  his  body,  and  the  American 
Church  damn  his  soul ;  still,  the  blessing  of  such  as  are  ready  to  perish 
will  fall  on  him,  and  the  universal  justice  of  the  Infinitely  Perfect  God 
will  take  him  welcome  home.  The  road  to  heaven  is  as  short  from  the 
gallows  as  tton\  the  throne ;  perhaps,  also,  as  easy, 

I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  something  about  myself.  Bome 
has  treated  me  to  bad  weather,  which  tells  its  story  in  my  health,  and 
certainly  does  not  mend  me.  But  I  look  for  brighter  days  and  happier 
nights.  The  sad  tidings  from  America — my  fnends  in  peril,  in  exile, 
in  jail,  killed,  or  to  be  hung — have  filled  me  with  grief,  and  so  I  fall 
back  a  little,  but  hope  to  get  forward  again.  God  bless  you  and  yours, 
and  comfort  you  I 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Thxobobb  Pi 


FROM   HON.  CHARLES   SUMNER. 

Senate  Chimber,  Msvdi  26, 1856. 

I  am  glad  vou  are  to  open  on  Kansas.  Let  me  sug^t  to  press  the 
admission  ot  Kansas  at  <mee  with  her  present  Constitution.  TkU  i$ 
the  poli^  we  have  adopted^  and  it  will  crowd  Douglas  and  Cass  in- 
finitely. This  pro{)osition  is  something  practical :  and  on  this  we  must 
fight  the  Presiaential  election. 

Let  public  meetings  and  petitions  now  call,  at  ance^  for  the  admis- 
sion or  Kansas  as  a  State.  Cannot  our  Legislature  be  induced  to 
pass  resolutions  making  this  demand  P 
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Seward  will  make  a  grand  speech.  I  shall  follow  as  soon  as  possible 
and  use  plain  words. 

Oh  !  this  enormity  is  not  really  understood  I  The  more  I  think  of 
it  the  more  its  wickedness  glares. 

Ever  yours. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

Washington,  May  17,  185«. 

I  have  read  and  admired  your  speech  in  the  Post  It  is  a  whole 
sheaf  of  spears  against  slavery,  Alas !  alas !  the  Tyranny  over  us  is 
complete.  "Will  the  people  submit  P  When  you  read  this  I  shall  be 
saying  —  in  the  Senate  —  they  will  not  1  Would  that  I  had  your 
strength.  But  I  shall  pronounce  the  most  thorough  Philippic  ever 
uttered  in  a  legislative  body. 

Ever  yours. 

The  following  letter  alludes  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner,  en- 
titled  ''The  Crime  against  Kansas/'  delivered  on  May  19  and  20, 
and  which  the  South  replied  to  on  the  next  day  by  a  charao- 
teristic  argument  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Brooks. 

Barlington,  Vi.,  May  21,  1856. 

Mt  deab  Sumkeb, — Orod  bless  you  for  the  brave  words  you  spoke 
the  other  day,  and  have  alwavs  spoken,  of  which  I  hear  report  in  the 
papers.    Send  it  to  me  in  fuU  as  soon  as  you  can, 

I  have  been  ill  (in  head,)  and  scarce  able  to  do  anvthing  for  a 
month,  else  I  should  have  written  you  before  now.  1  am  a  little 
better  just  now,  but  still  my  head  feels  like  an  apple  which  has  been 
frozen  all  winter,  and  is  now  thawed  out.  I  am  in  Vermont,  lec- 
turing on  the  condition  of  the  country.  Pierce  is  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  people ;  he  has  committed  the  highest  treason  against  the 
people,  the  worst  form  of  lese  majeiti, 

I  have  long  wanted  to  thank  you  for  your  services  in  that  matter 
of  the  Danish  Sound  affair.  It  is  quite  clear  that  vou  are  right,  that 
the  twofold  Executive,  Presidential  and  Senatorial,  have  no  more  right 
to  annul  a  treaty  than  to  annul  the  Tariff  Law,  the  Law  against  Piracy, 
or  any  other  statute.    "Why  did  nobody  ever  think  of  this  before  ? 

There  are  three  wicked  things  now  going  on  in  the  United  States: 

1.  Exterminating  the  Lidians  in  Oregon,  &c, 

2.  Fillibustering  against  Central  America,  and  "  the  rest  of  man- 
kind." 

8.  Extending  Slavery  into  Kansas  and  everywhere  else.  Here,  I 
take  it,  the  free  State  men  will  be  immediately  put  down  unless 
Congress  comes  to  their  aid.  HVhat  can  they  do — ^a  handfid  of  them, 
with  no  arms,  no  officers,  against  the  border  ruffians,  8000  or  10,000 
strong,  armed  by  the  United  States,  and  officered  by  the  soldiers  of 
our  wicked  army  P     Can  nothing  be  done  at  Wadiington  P     Will 
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nolhing  arouse  the  People  at  tbe  North  P  Tell  me  what  you  think  of 
the  Candidates  for  Bepublican  Nomination.  Here  is  my  liat  of  pie- 
ferencea  if  I  could  make  the  President  :^- 

1.  Seward. 

2.  Chase. 

3.  Hale. 

But  I  take  it  none  of  these  could  be  elected  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs.    If  we  come  to  actual  war,  Seward  could  be  chosen,  I  think : 
but  not  now,  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
Do  tell  me  how  far  is  Fremont  reliable. 
God  bless  you ! 

Ever  yours. 


TO  HON.  J.  P.  HALE. 

Boston,  May  28,  1856. 

Mt  deab  Mb.  HaIiE, — ^Do  write  and  tell  me  how  Sumner  is  getting 
on.  How  much  is  the  noble  fellow  wounded  P  Give  him  my  most 
sympathizing  re«;ards  and  Ioto.  I  wish  I  could  hare  taken  the  blovrs 
on  my  h^,  andnot  he,  at  least  half  of  them.  Will  the  Senate  do 
nothing  about  it  ?  Think  of  the  scoundrel  Brooks  let  off  on  bail  of 
600  doUars  I  I  shall  go  to  the  State  House  as  soon  as  the  house  meets, 
to  see  if  I  can  stir  up  that  body  to  any  action  on  the  matter. 

Yours  truly  and  heartily. 

Another  thorough  sermon  came  of  this,  whidi  went  deep  into 
the  indignant  heart  of  the  North.  For  now  the  cities^  as  well 
as  the  country,  were  touched,  and  votes  made  rapidly  in  that 
electric  seasou  for  Mr.  Fremont  and  for  the  party  of  the  North. 
Mr.  Parker  called  his  sermon  '*  A  New  Lesson  for  the  Day/'  It 
shows  how  every  measure  and  outrage  is  but  a  logical  effect  of 
slavery:-— 

Be  not  surprised  at  this  attack  on  Mr.  Sumner ;  it  is  no  strange 
thing.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  acts,  each  the  child  of  its 
predecessor,  and  father  of  what  followed ;  not  exceptional,  but  instan- 
tiiJ,  in  our  histoiy .  Look  with  a  little  patience  after  the  cause  of  those 
outrages  at  Kansas  and  at  Washington.  You  will  not  agree  with  me 
to-day ;  I  cannot  convince  four  thousand  men,  and  carry  them  quite  so 
fiff  all  at  once.    Think  of  my  words  when  you  go  home. 

The  causes  of  the  outrage  are  then  derived  from  the  national 
and  local  subservience  to  the  encroadiments  of  Slavery.  The 
brute  force  in  the  arm  of  Preston  Brooks  sprang  no  more  from 
wine  and  Southern  hate  than  it  did  from  Northern  apologies  and 
local  hate  of  Mr.  Sumner. 
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Corrupt  men  at  the  North,  in  New  England,  in  Boston,  have  betrayed 
the  people.  They  struck  at  freedom  before  South  Carolina  dared  lift 
an  arm.  The  slaye-holders  know  these  things,  that  as  often  as  they 
have  demanded  wickedness,  Boston  has  answered  the  demand ;  they 
piece  out  their  small  bit  of  lion's  skin  with  the  pelt  of  many  a  Northern 
fox.  They  are  in  earnest  for  slavery :  they  think  New  England  is  not 
in  earnest  for  freedom.  Do  you  blame  them  for  their  inference  p  A 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Sumner  spoke  in  Boston  on  the  "  True  Grandeur  of 
Nations,"  a  lofty  word  before  the  City  Fathers,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1845 ;  an  ar^ment  against  war,  a  plea  for  peace.  As  two  of  our 
most  distinguished  citizens  came  from  listening,  one  said  to  the  other, 
''Well,  if  that  young  man  is  going  to  talk  in  that  way,  he  cannot 
expect  Boston  to  hold  him  up.V  Since  then  that  young  man  has 
spoken  even  nobler  words ;  Boston  has  not  held  him  up ;  nay,  the  con- 
trolling part  of  it  has  sought  to  strike  him  down ;  counted  him  one  of 
a  ''  nest  of  vipers ;  '*  done  nothing  to  support,  all  to  overthrow  him. 
Why?  Because  he  was  the  continual  defender  of  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man.  Slave-holders  are  not  fools ;  they  knew  all  this.  The 
South  never  struck  a  Northern  advocate  of  a  tariff,  or  a  defender  of  the 
Union.  She  knew  the  North  would  ''  hold  up  "  the  champions  of  the 
Union  and  the  tariff.  It  attacks  only  the  soldiers  of  freedom,  knowing 
that  the  controlling  power  of  the  North  also  hates  them. 

Blame  me  as  much  as  you  please  for  what  I  say ;  ten  years  hence 
you  will  say  that  I  am  right.  But,  ere  I  go  further  on,  let  me  do 
an  act  of  gratitude  and  justice.  In  all  those  dark  days  behind  us, 
there  have  been  found  faithful  men  who  risked  their  political  prospects, 
the  desires  of  honourable  ambition,  their  social  stanaing,  the  esteem  of 
their  nearest  relatives,  and  were  faithful  to  truth  and  justice.  What 
treatment  have  they  met  with  in  the  parlor,  in  the  forum,  in  the 
market,  in  the  church  P  One  day  their  history  must  be  writ ;  and 
some  names  now  hated  will  appear  like  those  which  were  the  watch- 
words of  the  revolution,  and  are  now  the  heavenly  sounds  that  cheer 
the  young  patriot  in  this  night  of  storms.  In  such  men  no  city  is 
so  nch  as  this.  Daughter  of  nobleness,  she  is  its  mother  too.  I 
hone  to  live  long  enough  to  do  public  honor  to  their  high  worth. 

Now  do  you  know  the  seed  whence  came  the  bludgeon  which  struck 
that  handsome  and  noble  head  ?  It  was  the  *'  Acokk,"  *  in  whose 
shell  Boston  carried  back  Thomas  Sims  in  1851 ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  April,  on  the  seventy-sixth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
she  took  him  out  of  that  shell  and  put  him  in  a  p^aol  at  Savannah, 
where  he  was  scourged  till  a  doctor  said,  "  Tou  will  kill  him  if  you 
strike  him  again!"  And  the  master  said,  ''Let  him  die.*'  TkBit 
was  the  acorn  whence  grew  the  bludgeon  which  struck  Charles 
Sumner. 

Mr.  Sumner,  in  carrying  out  his  intention  expressed  to  Mr. 
Parker,  told  nothing  but  the  unadorned  and  modest  truth.  But 
how  outraged  did  many  exquisite  Northern  consciences  feel  be- 
cause Mr.  Sumner  said  that  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina^  was 

*  Name  <A  tbe  brig^  owned  in  Boston,  and  obartered  by  the  Govemment to  takeaway 
Sima. 
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in  love  with  a  harlot — ^meaning  slavery  I  There  never  was  a 
stricter  truth  dedared.  This  harlot,  after  maintaining  her  conned 
tion  with  the  North  long  enough  to  sap  tbe  marrow  of  its  bones^ 
and  strike  its  nerves  with  the  premonitions  of  paralysis^  hastens  to 
betray  ic  when  no  more  pleasure  and  profit  can  be  derived  from 
the  intercourse,  and  robs  the  house  of  its  keeper  to  furnish  its 
precipitate  escape.  The  very  deed  and  spirit  of  a  harlot.  It 
has  played  the  game  of  harlotry  with  idl  its  great  Northern 
embracers,  using  them  to  feed  its  extravagances^  and  dropping 
them  one  by  one  as  their  fortunes  are  played  out ;  grown  more 
and  more  shameless  with  every  success^  wheedling  and  bullying 
as  its  beauty  &ded,  caressing  with  one  hand  and  pilfering 
with  another,  all  its  veins  poisoned  by  lust  and  avarice,  and 
breaking  out  at  last  into  assault  and  **  cursing  like  a  very  drab '' 
— ^what  Hogarth  shall  arise  to  depict  the  stages  of  this  harlot's 
brazen  course  ? 

In  the  country  I  expect  great  good  from  this  wickedness.  New 
England  fEumers  cover  tbe  com  they  plant  with  a  prayer  for  Chad's 
blessing ;  this  year  they  will  stamp  it  also  with  a  curse  on  slavery. 
The  matter  will  be  talked  over  by  the  shoemakers,  and  in  every  car- 
penter's and  trader's  shop.  The  blacksmith,  holding  the  horse's  hoof 
between  his  les^s,  will  pause  over  the  inserted  nail,  and  his  brow  grow 
darker  while  the  human  fire  bums  within. 

There  is  a  war  before  us  worse  than  Bussian.  It  has  already  begun: 
when  shall  it  end  P  '^  Not  till  slavery  has  put  freedom  down,"  say 
your  masters  at  the  South ;  *'  Not  till  freedom  has  driven  slavery  from 
the  continent,"  let  us  say  and  determine. 

Having  now  determined  that,  the  blood  we  spill  sinks  fruit- 
fully into  the  ground. 

The  original  motto  of  the  Lynchbury  Virginia/a  was  "  The 
Rights  of  the  States  and  the  Union  of  the  States^"  which  placed 
the  State  Bights  in  the  van  and  allowed  to  follow  all  the  Union 
that  might  be  consistent  with  that  preference.  But  now  the 
motto  is  changed  by  secession  to  ''  The  Bights  of  the  South  and 
the  Union  of  the  South.''  And  the  editor  justifies  tbe  change 
by  saying,  among  other  things,  ''When  the  future  historian 
shall  connect  all  the  threads  of  his  narrative,  and  tracer  to  their 
parent  source  the  bitter  streams  that  are  now  sweeping  over  the 
land,  he  will  find  that  the  poison  is  exhaled  firom  tiie  'Mat- 

FLOWEB.' " 

History  has  a  better  memory  than  that^  and  though  not 
botanist  by  profession,  can  tell  mushrooms  firom  toadstools,  and 
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will  not  be  likely  in  the  future  to  trace  our  politicfd  diseases  to 
the  wrong  plant.  Let  history  ^'  connect  all  the  threads  "  of  her 
narrative,  and  trace  the  bitter  stream  to  its  real  source. 

''  In  1620  the  pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth,  bringing  freedom, 
asking  freedom.  The  Mayflower^  symbol  of  earliest  spring,  has 
been  followed  by  a  whole  April  and  May  of  civil  beauty,  white* 
ening  and  fragrant  all  round  the  land.  The  same  year,  at 
Jamestown,  a  slave-trader  from  Africa  unloaded  his  freight  of 
bondsmen — whose  descendants  boast  the  best  blood  of  Virginia 
in  their  veins,"  a  state-right,  we  presume,  "  but  it  is  slave-blood, 
boughty  sold,  always  in  the  market." 

History  takes  another  reminiscence  from  her  immortal  urn, 
and  gives  it  in  charge  to  the  armed  descendants  of  the  pilgrims, 
who  are  marching  South  with  seeds  of  the  Mayjlow^  for  the 
Virginia  woods. 

^'  In  1 607  the  Virginia  Company  had  a  seal  with  the  device 
of  St,  George  and  the  Dragon,"'  and  the  legend,  "  Fas  alium 
auperare  Draconem^"  "  It  is  worth  while  to  kill  one  dragon 
more."  To  do  that  is  the  task  of  the  North  and  of  America. 
*'  It  is  kill  or  be  killed  ;  freedom  for  all,  or  slavery  for  the  greater 
part ;  man,  or  the  accidents  of  man."  Justum  est  bellum  quibus 
neceaaarivmif  et  pia  arma  quHma  rmlla  nisi  in  armia  relm- 
quiiur  spes. 

How  grand  a  spectacle  is  the  migration  hitherward.  But  there  is  a 
migration  out,  as  well  as  migration  in.  The  route  of  the  American 
Exodus  is  not  yet  open.  Its  exiles  now  trayel  on  the  Underground 
Sailroad.  A  box  half  as  large  as  a  cofiin  is  the  Mayflower  to  another 
pilgrim.  Under  the  British  flag  they  find  shelter,  and  a  New  Plymouth 
in  Canada. 

FROM   THE  JOUBNAL. 

Sunday,  Sent.  7, 1856.— There  is  the  most  ghastly  state  of  things 
in  Kansas.  1  can  think  of  nothing  else.  Petitions  are  on  foot  for 
caUinff  an  extra  Session  of  the  Legislature.  If  I  were  the  people  I 
would  raise  a  million  of  dollars  at  once  for  this,  and  send  out  a  com- 
mittee with  power  to  spend  it  as  they  should  see  fit.  Of  course,  I 
touched  on  this  Kansas  matter  in  my  sermon,*  introductory  to  this 
new  course.  How  glad  I  am  to  be  back  again.  Vacation  was  just  one 
week  (Sunday)  more  than  I  wanted. 

Sept.  9. — ^America  is  now  in  a  state  of  revolution.    There  is  no 

*  "Of  tbe  UnlikenesB  of  Cinmmttanoe  and  Oonditioii,  the  Unity  of  Huntn  Daty 
and  iU  Final  Reward."  The  conne  was  pnetica],  industrial,  political ;  upon  the  Art 
of  Life  :  one  aennon  waa  npon  Franklin. 
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legal  government^  but  onlj  one  which  pretends  to  legality,  and  has 
the  show  and  form  of  law*  and  the  substance  of  power.  There  «re 
two  parties. 

1.  The  Partj  of  Slavery.  This  has  a  great  majority  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senatorial  Executive,  the  President  with  his  Cabinet,  and  all  his 
departments,  the  Presidential  Executive,  with  all  the  chief  people  of 
all  the  Slave  States,  all  the  army,  navy,  and  40,000  office-holders. 
This  party  holds  possession  of  the  national  power,  but  rules  in  the 
principles  of  a  party,  for  the  purposes  of  a  party,  and  in  the  manner 
of  a  party ;  for  example,  Kansas.  Not  a  pro-slavery  man  has  been 
arrested  for  any  enormity  committed  there.  Now  another  army  of 
Missouri  men  attacked  and  destroyed  Osawatomie,*  and  nothing  is 
done.  Men  are  murdered,  and  nothing  done.  But  while  Lane  has 
committed  no  offence  and  nothing  is  charged  on  him,  fourteen  com- 
panies of  United  States  solders  are  ordered  out  to  take  him.  Jefferson 
bavisy  the  famous  disunion  niillifier,  is  Secretary  of  War ! ! 

On  the  side  of  this  party  are  the  prominent  men  of  the  North, 
Everett,  Choate,  and  the  Know-Nothing  Party. 

2.  The  Party  of  Freedom.  The  battle  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Con* 
tinent.  And  this  is  the  question.  Shall  slavery  or  freedom  have  the 
heart  of  America,  and  then  its  limbs ! 

Sept.  14, 1856. — ^Mr.  Yeadon,  Editor  of  the  Charleston  Courier^  came 
to  our  house  by  his  appointment.  He  is  the  person  who  complimented 
Mr.  Everett  at  Plymouth,  for  his  speech  in  defence  of  slavery,  &c. 
Mr.  Garrison,  J.  Z.  Goodrich,  Hamilton  Willis,  and  others,  came 
there.  Mr.  Y.  had  a  long  discussion  with  Garrison  about  slavery,  in 
which  he  (Y.)  set  forth  the  South  Carolina  doctrines  as  usual,  and  a 
couple  of  days  later  sent  me  a  slip  from  the  Boston  Daily  Times, 
entitled  "  Interesting  Incident,'*  Tne  incident  was  the  receipt  of  an 
affectionate  letter  from  a  slave,  Joe,  to  his  master  at  the  North,  accom- 
panied with  a  fine  daguerreoty{>e  portrait  of  *'  that  image  of  Gt>d  carved 
in  ebony."  Joe  can  neither  write  nor  read.  So  the  letter  was  written 
for  him.  Mr.  Y.  sent  me  a  letter  in  a  feigned  hand,  signed  "A 
South  Carolinian,"  which  was  handed  to  me  as  I  was  about  to  enter 
the  Music-hall.  I  only  read  the  first  paragraph.  He  told  a  gentleman 
that  he  (Y.)  wrote  it  to  induce  me  to  abuse  the  South ! 

Joe  bad  the  following  sentiment  manufactured  for  him,  and 
fo>r  a  Northern  market : — 

The  servants'  (!)  crops  are  also  doing  splendidly  (for  you  know  each 
servant  has  his  own  separate  crop,  whicn  he  finds  time  to  work  after 
he  has  finished  his  task,  which  he  generally  does  pretty  early  in  the 
day).  Old  Scrub,  a  man  of  fourscore  years,  will  make  upwards  of 
forty  bushels  of  rice  by  himself.  Massa  Gendroon  lefb  here  on  the 
5th  of  last  month  for  Kansas,  in  fine  spirits,  hoping  to  have  a  fight 
with  the  Abolitionists  there,  and  I  bid  him  good-bye  on  the  cars 

*  The  name  of  a  little  setUemeiit  of  Anti-fllarery  men  in  Kansas,  whence  Oapt.  Brown 
derived  hii  nom  de  guerre  of  Oiawatomie^  for  a  sacoesafol  skirmiih  with  a  band  of 
Southemen  and  Miaioari  i 
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myself,  the  momiiig  be  started.    Gh>d  grant  that  he  may  return  safe 
to  his  family  and  friends ! 

Upon  the  envelope  of  Mr,  Yeadon's  letter,  Mr.  Parket  has 
written :  **  Within  is  an  anonymous  letter  from  Mr.  Yeadon, 
editor  of  Charleaton  Courier,  S,  C,  handed  to  me  just  before 
meeting,  Sunday,  Sept.  14,  1856,  while  I  was  waiting  in  the 
ante-room.  I  read  the  first  paragraph — no  more.  Mr.  Y,  told 
Mr.  Kendall  that  he  had  sent  me  a  letter  signed  'A  South 
Carolinian.' " 

The  author  of  the  letter,  to  ensure  its  being  read  in  time  to 
add  a  perfume  to  the  morning  service,  wrote  underneath  the 
address,  ''To  be  read,  if  possible,  before  declamation  on  this 
morning." 

The  subject  of  the  sermon  for  that  Sunday  was  "  Religion 
Considered  as  the  Art  of  Life."  Here  are  a  few  sentences  from 
the  high-minded  editor : — 

TO   ME.    THEODORE  PARKER. 

Sib, — I  would  feel  it  my  duty  to  address  you  by  the  title  of 
"Eevereud,"  did  I  or  could  I  regard  you  as  a  Christian  minister, 

E reaching  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  hut  as  I 
old  you  to  be  anything  but  a  disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus, 
who  came  to  preach  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men — ^and, 
indeed,  to  be  one  of  the  most  irreverent  of  men,  who  would,  if  he 
could,  the 

"  Pulpit-drum  ecclesiastic, 
Beat  and  poimd  with  both  fist  and  stick,'*  * 

I  cannot  conscientiously  do  more  than  address  you  by  the  ordinary 
title  of  respect  to  unclerical  persons. 

Thus  opened  the  disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  whose 
paper  at  home  was  filled  with  advertisements  of  wqmen  and 
children  for  sale,  and  rewards  for  men  inclining  to  be  free. 

Haying  carefully  selected  by  what  handle  he  shall  take  up  the 
preacher  for  the  day,  he  proceeds : — 

My  purpose  is  to  inform  you  that  a  party  of  Southerners  will  be 

E resent  this  morning,  to  see  and  hear  you  desecrate  the  Lord's  Day 
y  your  usual  quantum  and  outpouring  of  pulpit  politics  and  fanatic 
declamation  and  extravagance  against  slavery  and  the  South.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  hoped  that,  stimulated  by  the  provocation  of  their 
presence,  and  for  their  especial  edification,  you  will  pile  up  the  agony 

*  FMbftbly  from  a  States-rigfated  edition  <A  Hadibrai. 
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as  high  as  Mount  OljmpuSy  for  Mount  Zion  is,  doubtless,  too  lowly 
for  jour  purposes  and  aspirations. 

*  And,  pray,  why  should  the  religious  editor  care  to  mount 

higher  than  the  auction-block?     An  agony  is  piled  up  there 

that  is  more  edifying  to  his  views  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour 

Jesus  Christ. 

Are  you  aware,  Sir,  that,  in  your  crazy  opposition  to,  and  warfioe 
i^iainst,  slavery,  you  are  arrogating  to  yourself  a  wisdom  and  a 
nghteousness  which  not  only  exceed  those  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, but  which  are  superior  to  those  of  Gk)d  and  patriarch,  and  <^ 
Christ  and  apostle  P  God  himself  ordained  slavery  among  the  Jews, 
when  he  declared,  &c. 

Then  the  usual  dreary  array  of  scriptural  authorities,  from 
Genesis  to  Onesimus,  follows,  containing  nothing  original,  unless  it 
be  the  remark  that  *^  Jehovah  himself  returned  the  first  runaway 
slave  to  her  owner,  even  the  fugitive  Hagar  to  her  jealous  and 
persecuting  mistress,"  having,  doubtless,  conquered  his  prejudices 
on  the  score  of  humanity,  mindful  of  the  promises.  Four  or  five 
pages  of  closely- written  textual  quotations  conclude  thus : — 

Answer  these  texts,  if  you  can,  this  day,  or  for  ever  hereafter  hold 
your  peace. 

Yoiurs,  as  you  shall  conform  yourself  to  the  Gospel  model, 

A  South  Gaboltkiav. 

•—by  construction,  leaving  the  reader  in  a  pleased  surmise  that 
the  South  Carolinian  is  the  Gospel  model. 

The  conversation  between  Messrs.  Teadon  and  Garrison  and 
Parker  was  quite  &irly  reported  by  the  former  in  his  paper,  the 
Charleston  Courier,  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
inserted  here. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  facsimile  letter  of  Mr.  Parker  to 
Hon.  J.  P.  Hale,  followed  by  a  copy.  It  is  selected  for  the 
deamess  of  its  anticipations,  which  a  journey  to  the  West^ 
made  by  him  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  considerably 
modified.  His  letters  to  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Prof.  Desor^  and 
others,  of  an  earlier  date,  betray  his  hopes  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Fremont. 
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[Copy.] 
TO   HON.   J.   P.    HALE. 

Galesburg,  IlL,  Oct  21, 185«. 

I  am  glad  I  am  not  a  senator  tliis  jear.  You  win  your  "  Hon.*' 
pretty  dear  this  season.    Stumping  is  no  joke.    I  heard  your  opponent, 

Douglas,  this  afternoon.    He made  one  of  the 

most  sophisticated  and  deceitful  speeches  I  ever  listened  to.  It  was 
mere  brutality  in  respect  of  morals,  and  sophistry  for  logic,  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  a  low  blackguard.  His  enemies  said  he  seldom  or 
never  did  so  ill.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rough  power  in  his  evil 
fJEice.     I  never  saw  him  before. 

I  don't  know  how  you  think  the  election  will  turn  out ;  but  1  look 
for  defeat.  I  hope  otherwise,  but  still  think  so.  The  battle  is  not  won 
by  our  carrying  the  electoral  tickets  by  popular  vote.  If  Buchanan 
gets  148  electors,  one  million  dollars,  I  thmk,  might  be  raised  to  buy 
the  149th.  I  think  there  are  thirty  men  in  Boston  who  would  give 
five  thousand  dollars  apiece  to  see  it  done.  It  is  the  most  imporSmt 
crisis  in  our  national  history.  No  Presidential  election  ever  turned 
on  such  great  questions.  It  is  despotism  or  democracy  which  the 
people  vote  for.  I  veish  the  true  issue  was  represented  by  the  banners 
and  mottoes.  Buchanan's  friends  would  bear  this  in  front  of  all,  "  No 
unalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  '*  The 
Dedaration  of  Independence  a  Lie,"  **  No  higher  law."  Then  might 
follow,  in  historical  order,  "  Slavery  in  Kansas,"  "  Slaveiy  in  Cuba," 
**  Slavery  in  all  the  Territories,"  "  Slavery  in  all  the  Free  States," 
"Bondage  for  niggers,"  "Bondage  for  poor  whites,"  "Slavery  for 
greasy  mechanics,*^  "No  free  schools,"  "No  free, press,"  "No  free 
pulpit,"  "  No  free  speech,"  "  No  free  men." 

If  Buchanan  is  President,  I  think  the  Union  does  not  hold  out  his 
four  years.  It  must  end  in  civil  war,  which  I  have  been  preparing  for 
these  six  months  past.  I  buy  no  books,  except  for  pressmg  need. 
Last  year  I  bought  fifteen  hundred  dollars'  worth.  This  year  I  shall 
not  order  two  hundred  dollars'  worth.  I  may  want  the  money  for 
eannons. 

Have  you  any  plan,  in  case  we  are  defeated  P  Of  course  the  princi- 
ples and  measures  of  the  administration  wiU  remain  unchanged,  and 
the  mode  of  execution  will  be  more  intense  and  rapid. 

Gk>d  save  the  United  States  of  America ! 

Tours  faithfully, 

Thxodori  Pabxxb. 
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TO  HON.   HORACE  HANN.* 

Bocton,  June  27, 1S56. 

My  bsab  Mb.  Mank, — ^Don't  think  that  your  labors  are  obscure  or 
likely  to  be  forgotten  in  this  generation,  or  for  many  that  are  to  come. 
Tour  works  are  written  all  over  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  are  in  no  danger  of  being  forgotten.  I  know  how  arduous  your 
position  is,  also  how  unpleasant  much  of  the  work  must  be.  I  fimejr 
you  now  and  then  feel  a  little  longing  after  the  well-cultured  men  wokd 
women  whom  you  left  behind  at  the  East,  and  find  none  to  supply  in 
Ohio.    But  the  fresh  presence  of  young  people  is  a  compensation. 

What  a  state  of  things  we  have  now  in  politics !  *  The  beginning  of 
the  end  I  I  take  it  we  can  elect  Fremont ;  if  so,  the  battle  is  fought 
and  the  worst  part  of  the  contest  is  over.  If  Buchanan  is  chosen,  see 
what  follows.  The  principles  of  the  Administration  will  be  the  same 
as  now ;  the  measures  the  same ;  the  mode  of  applying  the  prindplet 
and  executing  the  measures  will  be  slightly  altered — no  more.  It  is 
plain  that  another  such  Administration  would  ruin  the  countiy  for 
men  like  those  of  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts.  I  don't  think 
the  people  will  see  themselves  conquered  by  350,000  slaveholderai 
headed  by  an  old  bachelor !  If  Buchanan  is  elected,  I  don't  beUeye 
the  Union  holds  out  three  years.    I  shall  go  for  dissolution. 

I  wish  I  could  go  to  the  Lakes  with  you ;  but  a  family  of  most  inti* 
mate  friends  will  sail  for  Europe  the  23rd  of  August,  to  be  absent  for 
three  years.  I  want  to  see  them  all  I  can  this  summer ;  so  we  shall 
all  go  to  Newton  Comer,  and  live  near  by.  Else  I  should  do  up  my 
**  unpretending  luggage,"  and  be  off  to  Lake  Superior  with  you. 

I  sent  you  a  little  sermon  for  the  Sunday  alter  Mr.  Brooks  struck 
Sumner,  and  haye  another  pamphlet  in  press,  containing  two  speeches 
made  at  New  York  a  month  ago,  which  please  accept.  On  the  6th  of 
July  I 'shall  preach  on  **  The  Prospect  before  us,"  and  perhaps  print, 

July  8th,  I  go  to  "New  York  Central  University."  Such  is  the 
'' high-phaluting"  style  and  title  of  a  college  at  MacgrawviUe,  some- 
where m  New  X  ork,  and  deliver  an  address  on  the  *'  Function  of  the 
Scholar  in  a  Democracy." 

I  wish  I  was  where  I  could  see  you  ofken,  but  am  glad  to  know  that 
you  are  well. 

Truly  yours, 

T.P. 
TO  PROF£SSOB  EDWABD  DESOB. 

Newton  Comer,  near  Boston,  1856. 
Hailed  Ang.  9th. 

Now  a  word  about  myself.    I  am  busy  as  can  be  with  all  sorts 

of  ecclesiastical,  philosophical,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  political  affairs ; 
have  lectured  more  than  IIO  times  since  October,  1855,  besides  preach- 
ing at  home,  and  publishing  the  yarious  little  volumes  sent  to  you,  and 
which,  I  hope,  reached  you  at  loBt    For  the  future,  I  shall  not  lecture 

much,  for  I  am  getting  old— forty-six  next  24th  August,  you  know  I 

• 
*  At  tbia  time  FtendentdEAntioeh  College,  Ohia 
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Tou  don't  know  how  bald  my  head  is ;  my  beard  is  almost  white.  I  am 
often  taken  for  sixty,  or  more !  The  pohtical  condition  of  the  country 
is  had,  BAD,  BAD.  But  it  looks  hopeful  for  the  future.  I  think  this  is 
the  last  Presidential  election  under  the  constitution.  Yet  I  do  not 
desire  the  dissolution  until  we  hare  freed  4,000,000  slaves,  though  I 
should  vastly  prefer  a  dissolution  to  the  present  state  of  things.  But 
I  do  not  l)elieve  that  any  permanent  union  is  possible  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  In  ideas,  aims,  and  habits  of  life,  there  is  more 
unity  between  the  Neapolitans  and  the  Swiss  about  the  VierwcMsUitter 
8eej  than  between  the  South  and  the  North.  Now,  a  despotic  Govern- 
ment, like  Austria,  can  unite  nations  as  unlike  as  the  Hungarians  and 
Venetians,  into  one  autocracy,  for  military  violence  is  the  stiff  iron 
hoop  which  holds  these  different  staves  together.  But  in  a  republic  a 
union  must  be  moral— of  principle ;  or  economical — of  interest, — at  any 
rate,  internal  and  automatic.  None  of  these  conditions  seem  likely  to 
exist  long.  Besides,  just  now  there  is  a  fierce  hostility  between  the 
South  and  the  North :  the  South  hates  the  North  worse  than  the  Lom- 
bards hate  i  dannati  Tedeschi^  worse  than  the  French  hated  V Album 
perfide  in  1800-1815.  The  question  is  now  plainly  put  in  the  Presi- 
dential election :  '^  Will  you  have  slavery  spread  over  all  the  land,  or 
will  you  give  freedom  an  opportunity  ?  There  is  no  other  question 
before  us,  and  this  comes  in  its  naked  form,  Buchanan  and  Tillmore 
are  the  two  candidates  of  the  slave  power — Fremont  is  the  one  candi- 
date on  the  other  side.  The  choice  lies  between  Buchanan  and  Fre- 
mont. Fillmore's  chance  seems  good  for  nothing.  Now,  I  think  that 
Fremont  will  be  chosen  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  then  that  the 
South  will  prepare  to  break  up  the  union,  for,  if  he  succeeds,  then 
slavery  is  checked,  and  with  it  that  wicked  fiUibustering  policy  which 
has  disgraced  the  nation,  and  gladdened  the  South  so  long.  All  this 
the  South  knows :  the  present  administration  continues  in  power  till 
March  4th,  1857,  and  it  is  quite  friendly  to  the  worst  designs  of  the 
South.  So  it  will  allow  the  slave  power  to  take  all  the  steps  prelimi- 
nary to  a  dissolution  when  Fremont  comes  into  office. 

But  if  Fremont  is  not  elected,  then  I  look  forwaunl  to  what  is  worse 
than  civil  war  in  the*  other  form,  viz.  a  long  series  of  usurpations  on 
the  part  of  the  slave  power,  and  of  concessions  by  the  North,  until 
we  are  forced  to  take  tne  initiative  of  revolution  at  the  North.  'That 
will  be  the  worst  form  of  the  case,  for  then  the  "worst  fighting  will  be 
among  the  Northern  men — ^between  the  friends  of  freedom  and  the 
Hunkers.    I  expect  civil  war,  and  make  my  calculations  accordingly. 

Tou  may  judge  of  the  strength  of  my  convictions  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  order  no  more  books  from  Germany,  but  send  the  antiquarian 
catalogues  to  the  Athenssum  unopened !  Some  pleasant  things  take 
place ;  all  the  Eabbis  of  Cambridge  go  for  progress,  for  humanity,  and 
anti-slaveiy.  Felton  is  President  of  the  Fremont  Club  I  This  will 
have  great  influence  on  the  snobs  of  Boston. 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

Nov.  8, 1856. — Surajier  comes  home  to-day.  The  people  receive  him 
in  the  streets.     Old  noble  Quincy  meets  nim  at  Koxoury  line,  and 
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Urn  as  be  did  Lft&yette  in  1825.    It  is  wcnrth  while  to  live 
to  be  so  noble  as  be  it.    One  day  be  will  be  my  text  for  a 
'^  I  lire*  and  be  does  not. 


On  the  next  day  oocurred  the  Presidential  election*  The 
resolt  was  foredoomed  to  slaveiy ;  but  the  Bepublicans  cast  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  vot^  for  CoL  Fremont,  of  which  Mr, 
Parker  could  fidrly  claim  great  numbers  as  his  own.  They 
were  shapen  and  tempered  at  his  forge  of  freedom,  where  a  stal- 
wart arm  had  hammered,  while  a  noble  passion  had  fused,  many 
a  conscience  into  those  protests.  They  were  ballots;  thoi^h 
he  was  already  expecting  bullets,  as  we  see : — 

FROM   THE  JOURNAL. 

This  day  is  not  less  critical  in  our  history  for  the  Puture  than  4th 
July,  '76,  was  for  the  Past.  At  sunrise  there  were  three  alternatives : — 

1.  Freedom  may  put  down  slavery  peacefully  by  due  course  of  law. 

2.  Slavery  may  put  down  freedom  in  the  same  way. 

8.  The  fnends  of  freedom  and  its  foes  may  draw  swords  and  fight. 

At  sunset  the  people  had  repudiated  the  first  alternative.  Now 
America  may  choose  between  Nos.  2  and  3.  Of  eoune  we  9haU  fi^  I 
have  expected  civil  war  for  months ;  now  I  buy  no  more  hooke  for  the 
present.  Nay,  I  think  affairs  may  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  my  own 
property  may  be  confiscated ;  for  who  knows  that  we  shall  beat  at  the 
Dejfl;innin^^ — and  I  hung  as  a  traitor !  So  I  invest  property  accordingly* 
"Wife's  will  be  safe.    I  don't  pay  the  mortgage  till  1862. 

TO   HISS   HUNT,   IK  EtTROPE. 

Nov.  17, 1856. 

Yesterday  was  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  most  terrible  defeat  of 
the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war;  for  Nov.  16,  1776,  you 
remember,  Fort  Washington  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy — 2,800 
soldiers  (the  flower  of  the  army),  provisions  for  all  winter,  ammiini- 
tion,  &c.,  and  more  than  half  the  cannons  of  the  nation,  if  I  remember 
right. 

You  may  guess  how  the  Tories  of  New  York  rejoiced  in  Nov.  17| 
1776 — ^how  they  fired  cannons!  "Well,  while  I  write,  the  Boston 
Tories  are  firing  cannons  over  the  defeat  of  Premont — fifty-eight  at 
East  Boston ;  fift^-eight  more  at  South  Boston — a  pretty  anniversary, 
truly,  for  such  a  festival ! 

But  they  do  not  know  it—"  Nemesis  is  never  asleep."  I  heard  the 
cannons  fired  for  the  proclamation  of  war  against  Mexico ;  for  the 
passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 

If  the  Curtises  had  dared,  they  would  have  touched  off  the  same 
guns  in  honour  of  the  rendition  of  Thomas  Sims  and  Anthony  Bums. 
Welly  American  liber^  hais  just  had  a  terrible  defeat ;  apparently  worse 
than  the  fidl  of  Fort  Washington  in  1776.  But  that  was  no  misfortune 
in  the  end.  Had  we  gained  our  independence  at  less  cost,  we  had 
valued  liberty  cheaper  even  than  now. 
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I  don't  know  but  it  would  have  been  more  fatal  if  power  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Fremonters.  I  have  mj  doubts  of  such  men  as 
and .    They  are  not  quite  solid  enough  for  my  taste. 

It  was  they  who  gave  us  Gardner  for  Governor. 

At  New  York  and  elsewhere,  Banks  said  the  election  of  Fremont 
would  settle  the  slavery  question,  and  stop  agitation  for  thirty  years ! 

I  opened  my  eyes  when  I  went  out  West,  and  saw  that  the  hands  of 
the  republicans  are  not  yet  quite  clean  enough  to  be  trusted  with  power. 
There  has  a  deal  of  bad  stuff  come  over  to  the  republican  party.  I  am 
more  than  ever  of  opinion  that  we  must  settle  this  question  in  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  way— with  the  sword. 

There  are  two  constitutions  for  America — one  writ  on  parchment, 
and  laid  up  at  Washington ;  the  other  also  on  parchment,  out  on  the 
head  of  a  drum.  It  is  to  this  we  must  appeal,  and  before  long.  I  make 
all  my  pecuniary  arrangements  with  the  expectation  of  civil  war.  I 
buy  no  Dooks ;  have  not  orders  out  for  50  dollars,  and  commonly  have 
at  least  500  dollars  on  orders  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  saw  Sumner  to-day.  He  talkea  an  hour  or  more  quite  well.  He 
walks  with  his  hand  on  his  loins,  but  looks  well ;  drinks  tea — French 
wine.    Howe  says  he  will  get  well. 

Last  Sunday  I  preached  of  '*  The  Need  of  Beligious  Consciousness, 
and  the  Joy  thereof;  next,  of ''  The  Need  that  this  subjective  Eeligious 
Consciousness  should  become  an  Outward  Life  of  noble  and  various 
Manhood."  Thanksgiving-day  —  of  the  "Prospects  of  Freedom  in 
America."  Then  will  follow  one  of  the  "  False  and  True  Idea  of  Educa- 
tion ;  "  then  one  of  "  Inheritance  " — what  we  receive  of  good  and  ill, 
and  what  we  bequeath  ;  then  of  the  "  Education  of  Children,"  of  which 
I  know  so  much!  Thanksgiving  text — "The  harvest  is  past,  the 
summer  is  ended  " — a  sad  text  for  such  a  day.  But  Hope  is  at  the 
bottom  of  Pandora's  box. 

Now  good  bye,  for  I  have  little  time.  Ever  yours, 

T. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Fremont^  the  foUowing  call 
was  issued  for  a  Convention  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Worcester,  believing  the  result  of 
the  recent  Presidential  Election  to  involve  four  years  more  of  Pro- 
Slavery  Government,  and  a  rapid  increase  in  the  hostility  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union : 

Believing  this  hostility  to  be  the  offspring,  not  of  party  excitement, 
but  of  a  fundamental  difference  in  education,  habits,  and  laws : 

Believing  the  existing  Union  to  be  a  failure,  as  being  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  unite  under  one  government  two  antagonistic  systems 
of  society,  which  diverge  more  widely  every  year  : 

And  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  intelligent  and  conscientious  men 
to  meet  these  &cts  with  wisdom  and  firmness : 

Bespectfully  invite  our  fellow-citizens  of  Massachusetts  to  meet  in 
Convention  at  Worcester,  on  Thursday,  January  15,  to  consider  the 
practicability,  probability,  and  expediency,  of  a  separation  between  tho 
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»»r<Bifc«hi»at«to%  and  totekesndi  other  measures  as  the  condition  of 
Hiir  «nw  miT  TCiiuire. 

CVm.  V/  Hi^giiiiaQii,  Thos.  Earie,  Henij  H.  Chamberlin^  Seth 
lUlpirk  aai  ochen. 

MB.  PABKEB'S  BEPLY. 

Bailrottd  cars  from  New  Haren  to  Boston,  Jan.  18,  1857. 

Mx  BEAX  HieoiKSOK,— I  have  no  time  but  car  time,  and  no  space 
bat  the  raihroad,  so  you  will  excuse  me  if  my  letter  be  writ  with  a 
pend),  and  dated  between  nowhere  and  everywhere. 

I  cannot  attend  your  Convention  to-morrow,  as  other  business  takes 
me  elsewhere.  Yet  I  am  glad  you  have  called  it.  For  the  South  has 
so  long  cried  "  Wolf!  Wotf!*'  and  frightened  everv  sheepish  politician 
at  the  North,  that  it  is  time  somebody  should  let  those  creatures  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  real  animal,  and  see  how  the  South  will  like  his  looks.  I 
once  heard  of  a  very  honest,  sober,  and  Christian  sort  of  man,  who  was 
unequally  yoked  to  one  of  the  most  shrewish  mates  that  ever  cursed 
soul  or  body.  She  was  thrifUess,  idle,  drunken,  dirty,  lewd,  shrill- 
voiced,  with  a  tongue  which  went  night  and  day ;  and  was,  besides, 
feeble-bodied,  and  ugly  to  look  upon.  Moreover,  she  beat  the  children, 
starved  them,  and  would  not  allow  them  even  to  attend  school,  or  go  to 
meeting,  but  brought  up  the  girls  in  loose  ways.  Whenever  the  sood 
man  ventured  to  remonstrate  a  little,  and  took  the  part  of  one  of  his 
owh  children,  the  termagant,  who  came  of  .no  good  stock  herself^  but 
had  an  "equivocal  |^neration,"  called  him  "a  beggar,"  "greasy 
mechanic,'*  an  "  Abolitionist,"  and  with  ghastly  oaths,  told  him  hie  was 
"  not  fit  company  for  a  lady  of  her  standing ; "  and  if  he  found  fault 
with  her  standing  and  character,  she  would  leave  his  bed  and  board 
forever,  and  let  his  old  house  fall  about  his  ears  for  him. .  She  justified 
her  conduct  by  quoting  odd-ends  of  Scripture.  She  had  "  divine 
authority  "  for  all  she  was  doing.  "  Wasn't  there  Jezebel,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  strange  woman  that  turned  the  heart  of  Solomon, 
and  his  head  too  P  Did  not  the  Book  of  Proverbs  speak  of  just  such  a 
woman  as  she  was  P  And  was  there  not  another  great  creature  in 
scarlet,  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  P  The  Book  of  Bevelation 
was  on  her  side."  So  the  shrew  raised  her  broomstick,  and  beat  the 
noor  hen-pecked  husband  till  he  apologized  as  humbly  as  any  Repub- 
lican Member  of  Congress  in  1856  or  1857.  He  did  not  intend  to 
interfere  with  her  beating  his  sons  or  prostituting  his  girls ;  he  thought 
her  interpretation  of  the  Bible  was  right ;  there  were  probably  just 
such  women  as  she  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  he  begged  she  **  would 
not  leave  his  house."  She  *'  might  beat  him — he  was  a  non-resistant ; 
but  he  hoped  she  would  not  strike  too  hard,  for  it  really  hurt  his 
feelings.'* 

So  it  went  on  till  the  house  became  a  nuisance  to  the  neighboriiood, 
aud  the  submissive  husband  was  everywhere  looked  upon  as  a  cowardly 
sneak.  But  one  day  he  made  u^  his  mind  to  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a 
horn,  and,  with  his  ox-whip  in  his  hand,  thus  addressed  the  shrew : — 
**  Madam,  I  shall  treat  you  gently,  for  your  wickedness  is  partly  my 
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fkult;  bat  I  turn  over  a  new  leaf  to-day.*  Either  you  become  a  good 
wife,  or  else  you  leave  my  house,  and  that  forever,  with  the  little  bundle 
of  property  you  brought  into  it.  I  shall  take  the  children.  Take  five 
minutes  to  make  up  your  mind.     Go,  or  stay,  just  as  you  like." 

To  the  amazement  of  the  man,  she  fell  down  at  his  feet,  weeping 
bitterly,  promised  all  manner  of  things,  and  after  he  had  lifted  her  up, 
actually  began  to  put  the  house  in  order.  She  treated  him  with  respect, 
and  her  children  with  considerable  tenderness,  and  for  many  years  they 
lived  together  with  about  as  much  welfare  as  man  and  wife  commonly 
enjoy. 

I  am  glad  to  see  any  sign  of  manhood  in  the  North,  and  I  think  a 
fire  in  the  rear  of  some  of  our  Eepublican  members  of  Congress  will 
do  them  no  harm.  But  I  do  not  myself  desire  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  just  now.  Here  is  the  reason.  The  North  is  seventeen  millions 
strong ;  and  the  South  contains  eleven  millions,  whereof  four  millions 
are  slaves,  and  four  millions  are  "  poor  whites."  Now,  I  don't  think  it 
quite  right  for  the  powerful  North  to  back  out  of  the  Union,  and  leave 
tne  four  millions  "poor  whites,''  and  the  four  millions  slaves,  to  their 
present  condition,  with  the  ghastly  consequences  which  are  sure  to 
follow.  Men  talk  a  great  deed  about  the  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  forget  the  quabantees  of  the  Constitution.  The  very  article 
which  contains  the  ambiguous  ''  rendition  clause,**  has  also  these  plain 
words :  "The  United  States  shall  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment toevenr  State  in  the  Union."  Article  Iv.  sec.  4.  (I  quote  from 
memorv.  xou  can  look  at  the  passage.)  Now,  I  would  perform  that 
obligation  before  I  dissolved  the  Union.  I  don't  think  it  would  have 
been  quite  fair  for  strong-minded  Moses  to  stay  in  Midian  keeping  his. 
sheep  and  junketing  with  his  neighbors.  No.  So  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  Down  into  E^ypt  with  you  ;  meet  Pharaoh  face  to  face,  and  bring 
up  all  Israel  into  the  land  I  shall  give  you.  It  is  not  enough  to  save  all 
your  souls  alive,  but  your  brethren  also,  with  their  wives  and  little 
ones.  Why,  ^ven  that  hen-pecked  husband  in  the  storv,  had  too  much 
stuff  to  desert  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  run  away  from  their  ugly 
dam.  No,  sir;  the  North  must  do  well  by  those  four  millions  of 
slaves  and  those  four  millions  of  "  poor  whites  "  ;  we  must  bring  the 
mixed  multitude  even  out  of  the  inner  house  of  bondage,  peaceably  if 
we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must. 

But  if  you  insist  on  separation,  and  will  make  dissolution  the  basis  of 
agitation,  why,  I  think  much. good  will  come  of  it.  Let  me  give  a  hint 
as  to  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  nations.  I  would  say — 
Freedom  shall  take  and  keep — I.  The  land  east  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  2.  All  that  is  north  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio ;  all  that  is 
west  of  the  Mississippi — i,e,  all  the  actual  territory  with  the  right  of 
reversion  in  Mexico,  JVicaragua,  and  the  "  rest  of  mankind" ;  the  entire 
State  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  with  the  part  of  Louisiana 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  think  the  North  will  not  be  content  with  less  than  this.  Nay,  I 
am  not  sure  that,  in  case  of  actual  separation,  Yirdnia  and  Kentucky 
would  not  beg  us  to  let  the  amputating  knife  go  clear  down  to  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  cut  there ;  for  I  think  there  is  too  much 
freedom  ^et  in  the  northernmost  Slave  States  to  consent  to  be  lefb  to 
perish  with  the  general  rot  of  the  slave  limbs. 
46 
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I  used  to  think  this  terrible  question  of  freedom  or  slavery  in  America 
would  be  settled  without  bloodshed.  I  believe  it  now  no  longer.  The 
South  does  not  seem  likelv  to  give  way — ^the  termagant  has  had  her 
will  so  long.  I  am  sure  the  North  will  not  much  longer  bear  or  forbear. 
I  think  we  shall  not  consent  to  have  democracy  turned  out  of  the 
American  house,  and  allow  despotism  to  sit  and  occupy  therein.  If  the 
North  and  the  South  ever  do  lock  horns  and  push  for  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  which  goes  into  the  ditch.  One  weighs  seventeen  millions,  the 
other  eleven  millions ;  but,  besides,  the  Southern  animal  is  exceedingly 
weak  in  the  whole  hind-quartern,  four  milUoLs  in  weight ;  not  strong  in 
the  fore-quarters,  of  the  same  bulk ;  and  stiff  onlv  in  the  neck  aud  head, 
of  which  Bully  Brooks  is  a  fair  sample ;  while  the  Northern  creature 
is  weak  only  in  the  neck  and  horns,  which  would  become  stiff  enough  in 
ft  little  time. 

Yours  for  the  right,  anyhow, 

Theodobb  Pabkeb. 

Mr.  Parker's  next  important  speech  was  delivered  in  the  hall 
of  the  State  House,  before  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
vention,  January  29,  1858.  He  pro|>osed  to  discuss  the  relation 
of  American  slavery  to  foreign  politics,  to  Russia,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  Under  the  latter  head,  he  denied  that 
there  had  been  been  any  change  in  the  popular  feeling  of  England 
against  slavery. 

There  may  have  been  a  change  in  the  British  Government,  though  I 
doubt  it  much ;  there  has  been  in  the  London  Times.  In  the  cotton 
lords,  I  take  it,  there  is  no  alteration  of  doctrine,  only  an  utter- 
ance of  what  they  have  long  thought.  The  opinion  of  the  British 
people,  I  think,  has  only  changed  to  a  yet  greater  hatred  against 
Slavery. 

Nexty  he  discussed  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  Walker's  Nicaraguan 
expedition,  and  the  two  measures  then  impending  in  Congress—^ 
the  Lecompton  constitution  and  the  increase  of  the  army.  Pass- 
ing from  these,  he  laid  down  the  probable  programme  of  the  slave 
power  for  the  future,  in  its  reliance  upon  a  continuance  of 
Northern  apathy.  He  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  municipal  and 
social  subservience  which  had  not  long  ago  been  manifested  on 
occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  to 
Boston.  Then  he  made  a  calculation  of  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  Northern  aid  which  could  be  depended  on  for  the  next 
political  struggle  against  the  South.  But  all  the  distinguished 
Northern  politicians  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease,  which  ri- 
ders them  wholly  um-eliable  for  patriotic  work,  vis.  ''  the  Presi- 
dential fever.** 
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I  win  try  to  describe  the  specific  variety  which  is  endemic  in  the 
Northern  States,  the  only  place  where  I  have  studied  the  disease.  At 
first  the  patient  is  filled  with  a  vague  longing  after  things  too  high  for 
him.  He  gazes  at  them  with  a  fixed  stare ;  the  pupils  expand.  But 
he  cannot  see  distinctly;  crooked  ways  seem  straight — ^the  shortest 
curve  he  thinks  is  a  rt^kt  angle;  dirty  things  look  clean,  and  he 
lays  hold  of  them  without  perceiving  their  condition.  Some  things 
he  sees  doubled,  especially  the  number  of  his  friends ;  others 
with  a  semi-vision,  and  it  is  always  the  lower  half  he  sees.  All 
the  time  he  hears  a  confused  noise,  like  that  of  men  declaring  votes, 
State  after  State.  This  noise  obscures  all  other  sounds,  so  that  he  can- 
not hear  the  still,  small  voice  which  yet  moves  the  world  of  men.  He 
can  bear  no  **  agitation  "  ;  the  word  "  Slavery  "  disturbs  him  much ;  he 
fears  discussion  thereof,  as  a  hydrophobiac  dreads  water.  His  organ  of 
locality  is  crazed  and  erratic  in  its  action ;  the  thermometer  may  stand 
at  20  degrees  below  zero,  even  lower,  if  lon^  enough ;  the  Mississippi 
may  be  frozen  over  clear  down  to  Natchez,  Hellgate  be  impassable  for 
ice,  and  the  wind  of  Labrador  blow  for  months  across  the  Continent  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  still  he  can't  believe  there  is  any  North. 

The  great  change  in  the  public  sentiinent  of  the  North  is  not 
underrated  in  this  speech. 

FBOM   HON.    CHABLES  SUMNEB  TO   MB.    PABKEB. 

Parii^  27  Jane,  1858. 
I  have  read  the  first  half  of  your  masterly  speech,  and  long  for  the 
last. 

Tou  have  read  everything,  and  probably  ''  Lettres  famili^res  ecrites 

d^Italie  k  quelques  amis,  en  1739  and  1740,  par  Charles  de  Brosses." 

•  •••••• 

But  my  special  object  was  to  call  your  attention  to  a  passage  in 
Lettre  IL,  wnere  a  remark  is  made  about  the  Cardinals,  which  has  its 
application  to  our  country : — "  Car  il  tCy  a  presque  point  de  cardinal  qui 
fiespere  parvenir  h  son  tour  (a  la  papauiS),  et  qui  ne  toil  possedS  de  la 
tnaladie  qu'ou  appeUe  ici  *  la  rabbia  papali,*  '*  So  you  will  find  here  the 
prototype  of  our  Presidential  Fever. 

On  my  voyage  I  read  your  review  of  Buckle :  most  able  and  clear. 

Another  speech,  entitled  "  The  Relation  of  Slavery  to  a  Re- 
publican Form  of  Government^''  was  delivered  before  an  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention,  May  26,  of  the  same  year.  It  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  a  campaigning  speech,  carefully  divided  and  simply 
worded,  occupied  mainly  with  a  grave  discussion  of  the  political 
points  which  were  before  the  country. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  he  made  Slavery  the  subject  of  bis 
discourse  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1858,  which  was  a  Sunday. 
He  preached  in  the  Music  Hall,  upon  "  The  Effect  of  Slavery  on 
the  American  People."     It  is  one  of  his  most  tranquil  and  medi- 
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tative  difloourses,  with  scarody  an  aUusion  to  ibe  dreadfol  dis- 
graces of  the  past^  or  to  the  diief  actors  in  the  humiliation  of 
Massachtisetts  and  the  North. 

You  and  I,  American  men  and  women,  must  end  Blaveiy  sooo,  or  it 
ruins  our  democracy ;  the  sooner  the  better,  and  at  the  smaller  cost. 
And  if  we  are  faithful,  as  our  patriot  &tbers  and  our  pilgrim  fathers, 
then  when  you  and  your  children  shall  assemble  eighteen  years  hence 
(1876)  to  keep  the  one-hundredth  birthday  of  the  knd,  there  shall  not 
be  a  slave  in  all  America ! 

Then  what  a  prospect,  what  a  history  is  there  for  the  American  people, 
with  their  industrial  democracy !  For  all  men,  freedom  in  the  market, 
freedom  in  the  school,  freedom  in  the  Church,  freedom  in  the  State ! 
Bemove  this  monstrous  evil,  what  a  glorious  future  shall  be  ours !  The 
whole  mighty  Continent  will  come  within  the  bounds  of  liberty,  and  the 
very  islands  of  the  Gulf  rejoice. 

And  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  chain, 

Save  underneath  the  sea ; 
The  wires  shall  murmur  through  the  main 

Sweet  songs  of  liberty  ! 

The  conscious  stars  accord  above, 

The  waters  wild  below  ; 
And  under,  through  the  cable  wove, 

Her  fiery  errands  go. 

For  He  who  worketh  high  and  wise. 

Nor  pauses  in  His  plan, 
Will  take  the  sun  out  of  the  skies 

Ere  freedom  out  of  man.* 

Thus  the  preacher  of  a  true  democracy,  and  the  defender  of  the 
American  idea,  finished  his  last  sermon  of  liberty,  on  the  last 
anniversary  of  her  birth  which  his  patriotic  heart  welcomed  in 
America.  It  is  his  last  defence  of  the  people,  who  will  yet  learn 
gratitude  for  his  integrity  in  some  future  epoch  of  a  peace  pur- 
chased, as  he  would  have  it^  only  with  glory ;  when,  as  they 
fondly  recall  the  causes  of  their  happiness,  and  linger  over  the 
names  of  men  who  suffered  to  save  a  Bepublic  and  to  transmit 
the  record  of  Lexington  unblemished  to  them  and  to  their  chil- 
dren, they  shall  hasten  to  add  another  Parker  to  the  list  of 
village  boys  who  wrought  their  health  and  &ith  into  America. 

He  represented  and  proclaimed  a  revolution,  and  devoted  all 
his  powers  of  conscience  and  understanding  to  organize  the  great 
change  by  means  of  timely  justice,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  pre- 
vent Freedom  fix>m  stepping  to  her  place  through  blood.     He 

• 

*  From  Ml  Ode,  by  B.  W.  EmefBon,  written  for  a  Foorth  of  Jnly  Breakfast  and  Flond 
flxhihition,  at  tbe  Town  Hall,  Oonooid,  lor  the  benefit  of  Sleepy  HoUow  Oemeteiy. 
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foresaw  and  forewarned,  but  presidential  candidates  held  the  ear 
of  the  people  during  those  gloomy  seasons,  and  taught  them 
there  was  peace  in  acquiescence  and  war  in  agitation,  till  acqui- 
escence furnished  the  opportunity  for  war.  Every  concession 
was  a  lease  to  conspiracy,  which  occupied  the  seats  of  power  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  betraying  and  humiliating,  at  some  fisivorable 
moment,  the  very  parties  who  conceded.  How  timely  righteous- 
ness would  have  been,  seeking  not  to  be  made  President,  but  to 
consolidate  a  gi-eat  opinion,  and  peacefully  to  reclaim  the  country 
before  the  power  which  encroached  was  able  to  be  the  power  in 
possession.  To  anticipate  that  bitter  end  Mr.  Parker  left  his 
books,  and  engaged  in  agitation. 

A  few  people  at  the  North  still  amuse  themselves  with  the 
paradox  that  the  indignant  attacks  upon  the  crimes  of  Slavery 
originated  its  criminality.  The  partial  resistance  made  by  the 
Northern  moral  sense  to  its  successive  encroachments  are  humor- 
ously conceived  to  have  been  the  cause  of  its  encroaching  spirit. 
The  outcry  raised  against  the  evils  which  are  organic  in  Slavery, 
and  essential  to  its  prodtkctive  maintenance,  such  as  ignorance  in 
the  slave  and  hardness  in  the  master,  absence  of  home  and  mar- 
riages, breeding  and  the  auction-block,  cruelty  held  in  check  only 
by  self-interest,  is  still  assumed  by  an  ironical  minority  of  our 
fellow-citizens  to  have  retarded  the  cause  of  emancipation  in  the 
Border  States.  They  were  conscious  of  these  evils,  and  longing 
to  be  rid  of  them  for  ever,  but  upon  being  vigorously  told  of 
their  existence,  prefen^ed  to  give  them  a  farther  trial.  The  sober 
truth  is,  that  the  Abolitionists,  by  fanatically  insisting  upon  the 
aimexation  of  Texas,  and  dragooning  Southern  politicians  into 
the  support  of  a  measure  obnoxious  to  them,  opened  fresh 
markets  to  Virginia,  and  crushed  out  the  beautiful  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  with  which  that  mother  of  States  was  just  then  gravid ; 
all  for  the  sake  *of  an  abstract  principle !  How  many  times 
during  the  last  thirty  years  have  our  Southern  brethren  been 
tyrannically  forced  to  postpone  their  darling  project  of  extending 
some  human  recognition  to  the  bondmen  within  their  borders,  of 
securing  free-schools  and  the  sanctity  of  home,  and  a  system  of 
paid  labor,  and  even  a  gradual  introduction  to  civic  rights,  to 
these  people  providentially  enslaved  in  order  to  be  Christianized  I 
We  of  the  North  have  much  to  answer  for  in  selfishly  thwarting 
these  patriarchal  instincts  I 

But  people  who  understand  that  the  policy  of  slavery  was 
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changed  graduallyy  by  pecaniary  and  political  advantage,  tiU  at 
last  it  developed,  from  a  struggle  for  bare  existence  to  an  ambi- 
tioii  to  rule  and  possess  this  country,  so  intense  and  persistent 
that  Northern  agitation  could  not  have  aggravated  it,  yet  find 
fiuilt  with  the  methods  and  spirit  of  the  agitati(Hi.  They  think 
they  would  have  been  sooner  converted,  or  some  other  people 
would,  if  only  mild  language  had  been  used  by  anti-slavery  men. 
It  is  the  old  story  again ;  they  wish  to  amend  the  fact^  and  to 
tone  down  a  revolutionary  epoch,  with  its  faithful  and  indignant 
men,  to  the  amenity  of  a  shallow  age,  that  has  nothing  worth 
believing  in  and  no  great  right  at  stake.  They  would  &in  alter 
one  of  the  most  decided  facts  in  the  providential  growth  of 
countries  and  nations.  They  are  the  people  of  an  irreproachable 
taste  but  feeble  intuition ;  too  feeble  to  overhear  the  distant 
drum  whose  roUing  infects  the  disposition  of  the  keen-eared  men, 
and  becomes  their  presageful  and  peremptory  speech. 

It  was  made,  however,  a  special  charge  against  Mr.  Parker^ 
that  he  brought  up  too  frequently  the  persons  themselves  who 
had  betrayed  the  American  principle  from  fear,*  or  feebleness,  or 
prejudice — teachers  and  leaders  who  ought  to  have  been  bold 
and  strong,  and  partial  only  for  the  truth  that  is  above  forms 
and  statutes. 

It  was  said  of  him,  ''  He  keeps  all  his  scalps  in  the  desk  at 
the  Music  Hall.  While  you  are  listening  to  him  he  suddenly 
draws  one  forth,  shakes  it  at  the  audience,  and  puts  it  up  again. 
It  was  the  scalp  of  a  clergyman.  You  recollect  the  sin  for  which 
he  was  slain,  and  grimly  recognize  and  approve.  Pretty  soon 
forth  comes  another,  and  another ;  scalps  of  marshals,  eminent 
lawyers,  democratic  office-holders,  and  South-side  clergymen. 
Tour  moral  sense  is  rather  satisfied  to  find  there  on  exhibition 
these  trophies  of  retributive  justice ;  but  it  becomes  more  than 
satiated  to  see  them  shaken  aloft  a  number  of  Sundays.  To  see 
a  scalp  once  is  impressive.'' 

It  has  been  said  by  another  critic  of  the  apologetic  order,  that 
these  repetitions  of  indictments  were  made  necessary  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  audience,  which  was  never  the  same  for  a  succession 
of  Sundays ;  that  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  coming  to 
Boston,  lingered  an  hour  before  his  great  tribunal,  wlience  the 
counts  of  violation  of  the  higher  law  must  be  proclaimed  to  them. 

In  truth,  he  was  unconscious  of  any  such  adaptation  to  his 
shifting  audience.     He  did  often  repeat  the  famous  points  he 
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had  against  individuals.  It  was  the  fault  of  an  inflamed  and 
indignant  moral  sense.  It  was  the  impersonal  gratification  of  a 
wounded  conscience.  Not  a  base  touch  of  the  animal  man,  no 
savageness,  as  men  sometimes  imputed,  nor  mahgnancy,  as  his 
enemies  in  particular  delighted  to  proclaim,  nor  vulgar  ill- 
temper,  as  many  amiable  women  were  heard  to  insist,  ever 
made  this  custom  immoral  He  never  could  forget  for  a  moment 
the  sin  of  his  country,  and  the  crime  of  those  who  upheld  it. 
They  were  the  real  appealers  to  public  vulgarity  and  coarseness, 
with  their  cold  and  grave  propriety  :  they  were  violators  of  the 
tender  laws  of  the  highest  propriety,  a  love  for  God's  oppressed 
ones. 

He  had  the  rights  and  temper  of  a  prophet,  and  his  sorrows 
also.  The  ugly  slave-holding  fury  that  was  harrjdng  his  country- 
men, pursued  him  by  night  and  by  day ;  her  lashes  sank  start- 
ling and  rankling  into  his  moral  sense ;  for  in  him  she  found  a 
conscience  that  could  faithfully  keep  the  score  of  her  wickedness. 
A  voice,  quivering  with  indignation,  swelling  with  alarm,  con- 
centrated by  a  sense  of  suflFering,  spoke,  reiterated,  emphasized, 
insisted  on  the  injuries  which  the  country's  demon  was  inflicting 
on  the  law  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  Apathetic  people  were 
repelled  by  the  sight  of. this  internal  combat;  amiable  people, 
of  average  convictions,  hurt  themselves  in  stretching  up  against 
this  stalwart  conscience.  Indifferent  people  of  every  description 
could  not  understand  that  every  moment  was  critical :  they 
resented  being  drummed  into  a  revolution,  when  they  did  not 
care  to  urge  even  a  faint  objection.  Clergymen,  spitted  by  tra- 
ditional  pulpit  propriety,  and  precariously  held  in  place  by  the 
cushions,  were  blown  over  when  this  Pentecostal  wind  smote  the 
house ;  ai)  they  gathered  themselves  together  and  strove  to 
resume  a  clerical  attitude,  they  naturally  exaggerated  the  force 
of  the  blast,  because  they  did  not  justly  appreciate  how  feebly 
they  stood.  But  when  they  undertook  to  pronounce  it  a  blast 
from  hell,  they  confirmed  the  doubt  of  their  spiritual  insight 
which  the  common  people  shared.  It  was  not  a  withering  and 
debilitating  sirocco,  which  lays  human  nature  in  the  dust,  but  it 
was  the  cool  weather  coming  out  of  the  North,  spreading  a  deep 
and  stainless  sky,  awful  with  the  rustling  spears  of  the  Aurora. 
Sons  of  the  North  woke  from  their  sleep  to  hail  it^  and  did  not 
shudder  at  the  keen  flitting  under  the  blood-red.  There  was 
solemn  presa^  and  not  a  ghastly  omen  in  the  vivid  show. 
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WheD  he  summons  the  notorious  names  of  history  from  their 
base  graves  to  pass  before  the  commissioners  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law ;  when,  calling  up  each  repulsive  shade,  from  Cain  to 
JefferieSy  and  briefly  designating  their  title  to  infamy,  he  dis- 
misses them  from  the  presence  of  his  audience  as  not  abandoned 
enough  yet  to  take  service  with  the  men  who  felt  an  obligation 
to  ftdfil  the  requisitions  of  that  law  ;  from  what  point  of  view  are 
we  to  study  his  language  ?  From  no  point  of  view  that  is 
claimed  by  conventional  art ;  from  no  smooth  platform  where 
the  rhetoricians  gather  to  carve  and  whittle  platitudes  into 
small  ware  for  the  people  ;  from  no  desk  whence  the  periods  of 
a  liturgy  roll  hollowly  in  ruts  of  pews,  whose  hearts  echo  the 
dull  refrain  ;  but  from  the ,  side  of  the  frigitive  himself  1  Close 
to  him,  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  arrival,  while  he  is  fresh 
from  his  freight-box  at  the  station,  or  haled  forth  out  of  a 
schooner's  hold  ;  while  the  panic  is  yet  unmanning  the  brawny 
limbs  that  professed  to  own  their  toil ;  when  he  sees  in  eadi 
sharp  look  an  officer,  before  he  is  reassured  that  a  single  man 
will  take  his  hand  except  by  fraud  to  capture  him  ;  while  it  is 
still  uncertain  whether  he  can  stay  a  single  night  in  the  City  of 
the  Pilgrims,  where  a  law,  and  learning,  and  legal  duty,  and  a 
Southern  market  are  in  full  conspiracy  to  seize  him,  if  possible, 
before  the  Union  falls  to  pieces  ;  close  to  the  red  heart  fluttering 
under  that  black  skin  with  recollections  of  atrocities  not  yet 
escaped  from  while  a  commissioner  can  be  found  to  serve  ;  close, 
as  Christ  stands  on  the  other  side  of  him, — with  indignation  that 
a  man  should  be  condemned  without  crime  to  such  misery  ;  with 
horror  that  men  could  dare  to  approach  with  evil  purpose  his 
holy  liberty ;  with  unmeasured  hatred  of  the  constitutional 
pretexts  of  too  subservient  men, — there  stand  to  take  your 
artistic  and  comprehensive  view.  And  if  you  really  have  trans- 
ferred yourself  to  that  woeful  position,  so  that  you  have  become 
the  man  in  whose  behalf  your  imagination  is  all  a-flarae  with 
pity,  angei  abhorrence  ;  so  that  you^  thirsting  to  be  free,  must  yet 
wilt  with  terror  at  a  footstep  ;  so  that  it  is  yourself,  the  hunted 
slave,  hoping  only  for  concealment,  having  braved  all  perils  and 
agonies  for  a  thousand  miles,  but  not  brave  enough  to  stay  in 
the  same  city  with  your  polished  kidnapper, — oh,  then  the 
rhetoric  of  the  preacher  will  be  the  language  of  your  common- 
sense  ! 

There  stood  Theodore  Parker  through  the  whole  of  his  career — 
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dose  as  be  could  plaoe  his  noble,  gifted  soul  to  the  grimy  body 
of  the  fugitive.  As  he  looked  into  that  black  face,  he  saw  shine 
down  the  starry  truths  of  the  bold  humanity  he  preached.  He 
had  a  point  of  view  that  artists  might  envy.  A  part  of  genius 
is  its  infallible  instinct  for  the  place  whence  men  and  nature  are 
seen,  not  as  crowds  and  masses,  but  as  living  symbols  of  the 
Divine  intent.  And  was  any  country  ever  yet  furnished  with 
such  symbol  of  the  Divine  humanity,  of  all  the  faith  and 
fraternity  of  Jesus,  as  our  own  dear  country  with  its  fugitives  ? 
Never  I  Not  Greece  and  Rome,  not  Judsea  itself,  fiimished  such 
solicitations  to  the  highest  genius  of  their  children  I 

But  sometimes,  not  content  with  the  stern  indictment  which 
he  brought  against  an  imperfect  moral  sense,  he  would  impute  an 
additional  motive.  Here  he  may  be  fairly  criticized.  One  man 
serves  the  infamous  law  with  alacrity,  having  conquered  what 
little  prejudice  a  prevailing  legality  of  disposition  leaves  him, 
because  he  wanted  to  preserve  his  respectable  standing  and  poli- 
tical availability.  If  an  appointment  to  an  office  or  a  nomina- 
tion followed,  this  was  the  object  of  the  subservience.  Another 
man  was  moved  by  dread  of  losing  his  place  in  State  or  Church. 
Another  hastened  to  save  the  Union,  which  was  equivalent  to 
saving  his  salary.  There  are  two  objections  to  this  imputation 
of  rapacious  motives :  they  can  seldom  be  verified  like  a  fact 
which  is  attested  upon  oath,  and  they  are  not  essential  to  account 
for  the  phenomena.  The  most  subservient  man  may  be  one  who 
hankers  for  nothing  in  the  gift  of  the  people  or  the  Government. 
His  subservience  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  conscience  all  run 
to  statutes.  He  is  ready,  by  original  or  acquired  inferiority  of 
moral  sense,  to  support  the  most  infamous  enactment  that  ever 
shocked  the  undepraved  mind  under  the  pretence  of  law.  You 
need  not  suspect  that  he  is  influenced  by  a  single  after-thought 
or  selfish  consideration.  You  will  expect  to  find  rapacity  and 
meanness  among  such  men,  and  it  is  sometimes  notorious ;  but 
you  are  not  obliged  to  presume  it.  If  a  man  has  consented  all 
his  life  to  subsist  upon  such  a  slender  stock  of  conscience  that 
the  highest  thing  which  he  can  see,  in  a  critical  moment,  is  a 
legal  and  technical  thing,  then  no  amiability  of  disposition,  no 
ordinary  domestic  instincts,  no  gentlemanly  culture,  no  nice 
habits — nothing,  neither  cleanliness  nor  conventional  godliness, 
will  restrain  him  in  such  a  moment  from  violating  the  great 
creed  of  Christian  humanity.     His  motive  is  but  the  necessity 
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of  his  moral  state.  The  men  who  have  most  thwarted  anti- 
slavery  principles,  and  have  postponed  Northern  resistance  till 
it  has  to  take  the  shape  of  war,  have  been  a  huge  mob  of  nice 
family-men  without  a  spark  of  moral  indignation,  except  when 
some  custom  of  trade  is  infringed,  or  some  great  constitutional 
compromise  is  violated  in  the  interest  which  first  established  it. 
The  technical  violation,  and  not  the  immoral  acquiescence,  is  the 
only  thing  which  strikes  and  alarms  this  intense  legality.  See 
how  events  condemn  this  wicked  substitution  of  the  lower  for 
the  higher  law  !  Southern  ambition  has  fattened  on  a  Northern 
constitutional  conscience ;  and  the  men  who  are  guilty  of  this 
civil  war  are  the  men  who  have  consistently  countenanced  the 
South  in  its  technical  rights.  They  are  still  capable  of  justify- 
ing their  folly  by  the  astonishing  paradox  that  they  strove  to 
avert  bloodshed  by  a  course  which  has  led  us  directly  to  it. 

Mr.  Parker  early  denounced  this  fatal  proclivity,  and  prophe- 
sied in  sombre  strains  its  sure  resulta  For  doing  this,  for  indig- 
nantly attacking  the  demoralization  which  trade  and  law  effected, 
for  eagerly  pressing  on  the  public  conscience  the  imminent  neces- 
sity of  righteousness  and  humanity,  to  save  Union,  and  the 
dountry's  great  idea,  and  our  children's  happiness,  by  saving 
God's  law  and  letting  man's  law  go,  he  was  honored  by  a 
hatred  so  hearty,  that  it  will  dazzle  posterity  with  confirmation 
of  his  true  renown. 

And  how  will  those  abortive  sacrifices  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  appear,  when  the  generation  which  made  them  is 
remembered  chiefly  by  them  ? 

As  the  legal  atrocities  of  all  the  world  have  seemed  when  the 
legal  exigencies  have  passed  away.  History  will  have  to  borrow 
the  most  incisive  pens  of  the  present,  to  record  upon  her  bronze 
the  immoral  technicalities  which  they  arraigned.  Mr.  Parker's 
own  colors  will  not  be  found  too  deep  and  glaring  for  any  future 
painter  who  may  seek  in  tranquillity  to  restore  the  fading  picture 
of  our  times.  The  healthiest  and  highest  sense  in  a  man  always 
anticipates  the  verdict  of  posterity,  as  the  mountain  which  never 
stirs  &om  its  firm  base  liflbs  remote  zones  into  the  air  at  onoe,  and 
telegraphs  what  is  &x  below  the  horizon. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

Letters  npon  Anti-SlaTery  Politics  :  to  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks— Hon.  W.  H.  Sewaid— Hon. 
8.  P.  Ghue—To  and  from  Hon.  Charles  Samner— To  and  from  Hon.  Henry  Wilson 
— ^To  and  from  Hon.  J.  P.  Hide— To  William  H.  Hemdon— To  Hon.  Horace  Mann 
— ^To  QoT.  Fletcher,  Yermont,  and  others. 

These  are  the  names  of  men  of  high  significance  for  any  bis- 
tory  of  the  formation  of  republican  sentiment.  They  admired 
the  position  which  Mr.  Parker  had  achieved,  and  generously 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  his  influence.  With  most  of 
them  he  was  upon  friendly  terms  of  giving  and  receiving 
counsel ;  and  they  would  not  be  backward  to  say,  that  they 
have  often  felt  indebted  to  his  enthusiasm,  common-sense,  and 
frankness.  They  watched  his  battle  with  exultation,  hastened 
to  organize  and  hold  every  moral  advantage  which  he  gained, 
and  bade  him  a  right  hearty  God  speed. 

Most  of  the  letters  which  are  here  presented  require  no  expla- 
nations. They  show  clearly  enough  the  method  and  value  of 
his  thoughts  upon  political  affairs,  his  high  and  salutary  spirit. 

TO   GOVEHNOR   FLETCHER,   VERMONT. 

Boston,  Not.  27,  1856. 

Hon.  Mb.  Fletcheb,  GovErNOB  op  Vebwtoht,  Ac, — Dear  Sir, — 
I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  \('ith  you,  but  your  official  position  and 
conduct  make  me  familiar  with  your  opinioDS  and  character,  and,  after 
preaching  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  "  Of  the  Prospects  of  Democratic 
Institutions  in  America,"  I  wish  to  express  my  profound  gratitude  to 
you,  and  your  State,  for  the  recent  appropriation  of  money  in  aid  of 
**  the  suffering  poor  in  Kansas." 
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I  know  the  steps  which  led  to  the  measure:  your  letters  to  Judge 
Conwaj  are  before  me ;  I  conferred  with  Mr.  Sumner  before'  he  wrote 
his  note.  I  fear  General  Wilson  does  not  quite  understand  the  signifi* 
cance  of  this  movement — the  most  important  step  lately  taken  by  the 
friends  of  freedom.  A  great  principle  rides  behind  that  measure. 
The  vote  of  20,000  dollars  is  like  building  one  new  defence  for  indivi- 
dual liberty.  Hitherto  Liberal  Gt)vemments  have  been  ruined  in  this 
manner : — 

1.  All  individuality  of  classes  is  made  way  with,  and  the  men 
reduced  to  one  homogeneous  mass — the  people.  They  do  not  have 
intelligence  enough  to  see  their  unity  of  interest,  and  still  less  sufficient 
virtue  to  feel  their  unity  of  duty ;  so  they  cannot  act  in  concert  against 
a  foe  who  seeks  to  conquer  and  command  them. 

2.  Some  ambitious  man  divides  them  into  fictitious  parties— one  of 
which  so  checks  the  other  that  he  easily  masters  both,  overturns  their 
democratic  institutions,  and  founds  a  aespotism  in  their  place.  Old 
Bome,  in  Cesar's  time,  furnishes  an  ancient  example,  and  modem 
France  within  sixty  years  has  twice  afforded  a  recent  instance.  After 
the  theocratic  oligarchy  of  Home  had  mainly  perished,  the  uniform 
surface  of  citizenship,  diversified  only  by  the  differences  of  personal 
character  and  condition,  formed  an  excellent  field  for  CsBsar  to  march 
over,  and  ascend  his  autocratic  throne.  After  France  in  her  first  revo- 
lution had  abolished  all  orders  of  nobility,  all  provincial  and  municipal 
privileges,  there  was  left  an  open  plain  for  Napoleon  the  Great ;  at 
once  he  found  little  opposition,  and  conquered  the  people.  And,  a^ain, 
after  the  war  in  her  late  revolution  had  destroyed  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  it  was  not  difficult  for  Napoleon  the  Little  to  move  on  the 
level  surface  of  democracy,  and  establish  one  of  the  meanest  despo- 
tisms in  the  world.  There  were  no  great  obstacles  to  impede  him,  no 
eminences  to  surmount. 

So  it  has  always  been.  The  nation  levels  all  the  eminences ;  then  the 
eountry  becomes  one  vast  plain,  and,  behold !  there  is  no  defence  against 
the  tyrant ;  and  as  all  level  countries  are  easilv  traversed  by  a  large 
army,  which  is  yet  checked  by  a  little  opposition  in  a  mountainous 
region,  so  do  all  democracies  easily  fall  before  a  demagogue.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  alone  has  hitherto  known  how  to  found  and  keep  a 
Government  with  national  unity  of  action  for  the  whole,  and  a  high 
degree  of  individual  variety  of  action,  personal  freedom,  for  the  citizen. 
This  success  comes  from  what  seems  at  first  a  defect  in  the  ethnological 
character  of  this  tribe ;  for  while  the  Anglo-Saxou  loves  liberty  he 
hates  equality — each  wanting  to  be  first,  and  to  enjoy  a  privilege.  The 
Celt,  on  the  contrary,  cares  little  for  liberty,  but  loves  equality,  and 
clamors  for  it,  as  in  France  to-day. 

The  great  Ando-Saxon  battle  for  a  Liberal  Government  took  place 
in  Engknd  in  the  seventeenth  century  (1643-1689)  ;  the  strife  was 
between  the  despotic  King  (the  James  and  Charles)  and  the  people. 
The  King  did  not  find  the  mass  of  people  the  great  obstacle  to  his 
march ;  but  he  was  checked,  1,  by  the  privileged  classes,  the  nobles, 
the  cler|;y,  the  gentry;  and,  2,  by  the  privileged  bodies,  the  great 
corporations,  especially  the  City  of  London,  whose  charter  secured 
its  *' vested  rights."    The  corporations  had  unity  of  interest^  which 
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^ve  theq[i  unity  of  action.  So  had  the  privileged  class ;  though  the 
King  could  buy  over  individual  nobles,  priests,  and  gentlemen,  yet  he 
could  not  make  the  whole  class  consent  to  his  despotism — for  that 
would  ruin  the  class  itself. 

Now,  we  have  got  so  far  on,  that  in  America  we  have  established  a 
democracy  with  no  privileged  class,  no  privileged  body,  admitting  that 
all  persons  have  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  &c.  This  is  as  it  should 
be ;  it  is  time  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  Liberal  Government  on  the 
most  extended  scheme  of  individual  equality  of  rights.  Even  if  the 
attempt  fail,  as  I  think  it  will  not,  it  was  worth  while  to  try  the 
experiment.  But  we  have  not  made  the  continent  of  people  a  smooth 
surface  for  the  cannon  of  a  centralizing  tyrant  to  sweep  over — we  have 
roughened  it  with  territorial  inequalities ;  the  individual  States  are  to 
us  the  same  defence  that  privileged  classes  and  privileged  bodies  were 
to  our  fathers  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  These  local  self- 
governments  are  the  great  barriers  against  a  centralizing  despotism — 
an  artificial  mountain  region  where  a  few  men  can  defend  the  narrow 
pass  against  a  great  army.  The  despot  must  go  through  this  Ther- 
mopyl»,  where  three  hundred  Spartans  can  stop  an  army  of  Border 
rumans. 

Franklin,  Jefferson,  Hancock,  and,  more  than  all,  Samuel  Adams, 
disliked  the  Federal  Constitution  because  it  limited  State  rights  too 
much.  Seventy  years  of  experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  their 
instinctive  democratic  distrust.  The  slave-holders  and  their  vassals  at 
the  North  have,  or  fancy  they  have,  a  certain  unity  of  interest,  and  so 
have  always  a  imity  of  action.  They  are  the  slave  poweb.  Every 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  political  adventurer  pays  court  to  that 
slave  power,  and  employs  its  weapons  to  fight  his  own  battles,  while 
it  employs  him  to  achieve  its  victories — pays  him  with  office,  money, 
and  "honor.*'  The  individual  States  are  the  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  this  power ;  these  Alpine  mountains  impede  the  march  of  its 
columns,  and  enable  a  few  men  to  defend  the  liberties  of  great  masses 
of  men  who  would  else  have  no  unity  of  action. 

Hence,  the  slave  power  continually  attacks  the  State-rights  of  the 
North  (and  always  carries  the  day) ;  witness  the  two  Fugitive  Slave 
Bills  of  1793  and  1850 ;  witness  Dane's  decision,  in  1855,  that  a  slave- 
holder could  take  his  bondmen  to  any  Northern  State,  spite  of  its  laws. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  the  weapon  with  which  the  slave  power  attacks 
these  bulwarks  of  freedom  and  democracy.  The  people  regisster  its 
roost  wicked  decrees. 

Vermont  made  the  earliest  Personal  Liberty  Law,  after  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  passed  in  1850.  She  promised  to  protect  all  who  came 
within  her  fortress.  Now  she  sends  out  a  company  to  erect  a  little 
breastwork  to  strengthen  the  principal  fort.  Her  conduct  is  like  that 
of  the  Corporation  of  London  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  like  that 
of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  in  the  eighteenth,  which  fell  back 
on  their  Charters,  as  fortresses  of  their  inalienable  rights. 

Qod  bless  you  and  keep  you  I 

BespectfuUy  yours, 

T,  P. 
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TO   HON.   W.    H.   SEWARD. 

Maj  19,  1854. 

Deab  Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  the  country  has  now  got  to  such  a 
pass  that  the  people  must  interfere,  and  take  things  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  politicians  who  now  control  them,  or  else  the  American  State 
will  be  lost.  Allow  me  to  show  in  extenso  what  I  mean.  Here  are  two 
distinct  elements  in  the  nation,  viz.  Freedom  and  Slavery.  The  twp 
are  hostile  in  nature,  and  therefore  mutually  invasive ;  both  are  organ- 
ised in  the  institutions  of  the  land.  These  two  are  not  equilibrious ; 
so  the  nation  is  not  a  figure  of  equilibrium.  It  is  plain  (to  me)  that 
these  two  antagonistic  forms  cannot  long  continue  in  this  condition. 
There  are  three  possible  modes  of  adjusting  the  balance;  all  con- 
ceivable : — 

1.  There  may  be  a  separation  of  the  two  elements.  Then  each 
may  form  a  whole,  equilibrous,  and  so  without  that  cause  of  dissolution 
in  itself,  and  have  a  national  unity  of  action,  which  is  indispensable. 
Or,— 

2.  Freedom  ipay  destroy  Slavery ;  then  the  whole  nation  continues 
as  an  harmonious  whole,  with  national  unity  of  action,  the  result  of 
national  unity  of  place.     Or, — 

3.  Slavery  may  destroy  Freedom,  and  then  the  nation  become  an 
integer — only  a  unit  of  despotism.  This,  of  course,  involves  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  all  the  national  ideas  and  national  institutions.  It 
must  be  an  industrial  despotism ;  a  strange  anomaly.  Local  self- 
government  must  give  place  to  centralization  of  national  power;  the 
State  Courts  be  sucked  up  by  that  enormous  sponge,  tne  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  individual  liberty  be  lost  in  the  mon- 
strous mass  of  democratic  tyranny.  Then  America  goes  down  to  utter 
ruin,  covered  with  worse  shame  than  is  heaped  on  Sodom  and  Oo- 
morrah.  For  we  also,  with  horrid  indecency,  shall  have  committed 
the  crime  against  nature,  in  our  Titanic  lust  of  wealth  and  power. 

1.  Now  I  see  no  likelihood  of  the  first  condition  being  fulfilled. 
Two  classes  rule  the  nation ;  1,  the  mercantile  men,  who  want  money, 
and  2,  the  political  men,  who  want  power.  There  is  a  strange  una- 
nimity between  these  two  classes.  The  mercantile  men  want  money 
as  a  means  of  power;  the  political  men  want  power  as  a  means  of 
money.  Well,  while  the  Union  afiTords  money  to  the  one  and  power 
to  the  other,  both  will  be  agreed,  will  work  together  to  "save  the 
Union."  And  as  neither  of  the  two  has  any  great  political  ideas,  or 
reverence  for  the  higher  law  of  God,  both  will  unite  in  what  serves 
the  apparent  interest  of  these  two— that  will  be  in  favor  of  Slavery, 
and  of  centralized  power.  Every  inroad  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  on  the  nation  will  be  acceptable  to  these  two  classes. 

2.  Then,  considering  dissolution  as  out  of  the  question,  is  Freedom 
likely  to  terminate  Slavery  ?  It  was  thought  so  by  the  founders  of 
the  Federal  institutions,  and  by  the  i>eople  at  large.  Few  steps  were 
taken  in  that  direction.  The  Ordnance  of  1787,  the  Abolition  of  the 
African  Slave-Trade ;  that  is  all.     For  forty-six  years  not  a  step ! 

3.  The  third  condition  is  the  one  now  most  promising  to  end 
the  matter.    See  the  steps  oonsammated,  or  only  planned.    1,  the 
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Gadsden  Treaty ;  2,  the  extension  of  Slavery  into  Nebraska ;  8,  the 
restoration  of  slavery  to  the  Free  States,  either  by  "  decision  "  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  legislation  of  Congress;  4,  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
Hayti,  &c.,  as  a  new  arena  for  Slavery;  5,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
African  Slave-Trade ;  6,  the  occupancy  of  other  parts  of  North  America 
and  South  America.  When  all  this  is  done  there  will  be  unity  of  action, 
unity  of  idea!  ^^ Auferre,  trucidare,  rapire  fahia  nomin^us  imperium; 
atque  ubi  solitudinem  faciunt  pacem  appellant 

Now  this  must  not  be — it  must  not  be.  The  nation  must  rouse  itself. 
I  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  some  event  to  occur  which  would 
blow  so  loud  a  horn  that  it  should  waken  the  North,  startling  the 
farmer  at  his  plough,  and  the  mechanic  in  his  shop.  I  believe  the 
time  is  coming ;  so  I  want  to  have  a  convention  of  all  the  Free  States 
of  Buffalo,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  July  next,  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  to  take  measures,  1,  to  check,  2,  to  terminate,  the 
enslavement  of  men  in  America. 

I  wish  you  would  advise  me  in  this  matter ;  for  I  confess  I  look  to 
you  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  these  times  of  such  peril  to 
freedom. 

Believe  me,  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

T.  P. 


TO   GOV.    N.    P.    BANKS,   MASSACHUSETIS. 
*  Barton,  October  23,  1855. 

Hon.  Mr.  Banks, — ^Dear  Sib, — A  political  party  represents  an 
idea  which  is  advancing  or  receding  in  the  people;  so  it  is  the  pro- 
visional organization  of  that  idea,  preparatory  to  its  ultimate  organiza- 
tion in  the  stable  institutions  of  the  people.  Just  now  there  are  two 
great  ideas  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  that  of  Slavery  and  that 
of  Freedom.  One  represents  the  retrograde  tendency,  the  other  that 
of  advancing  civilization ;  the  first  party  is  well  organized,  rich,  in 
official  position,  educated,  and  far-sighted,  but  it  is  cut  off  from  the 
generous  intuitions  which  will  construct  the  future.  The  second  party, 
resident  in  particular  spots,  exists  in  the  young  woods  and  mills  on  the 
rivers  of  Kansas,  hardly  more ;  it  is  ill-organized,  has  little  political 
experience,  with  no  official  position  save  in  exceptional  and  quite 
recent  cases,  but  it  is  exceedingly  powerful  through  the  ideas  and  the 
seeds  which  spring  up  in  the  members,  and  which  are  so  welcome  to 
mankind.  All  the  genius  of  America  is  on  that  side,  all  the  womanly 
women.    It  will  triumph. 

Now  you  want  to  enable  this  party  to  obtain  political  power  imme- 
diately, so  that  it  may  triumph  forthwith,  and,  having  the  government 
in  its  hand,  at  once  carry  out  its  ideas,  and  restrict  and  destroy  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  wa^  of  our  national  development.  How  shall  we 
do  it  ?  that  is  the  question. 

Here  are  two  things  to  consider : — 1.  "What  is  the  maximum  of  the 
new  ideas  which  the  people  will  accept  iu  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion ?  And,  2.  What  is  the  minimum  thereof  with  which  you  can 
obtain  their  confidence,  and  so  their  delegated  trust  f 

Look  at  the  last  first. 
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1.  Here  is  the  minimum.  (1.)  A  man  whose  general  character  and 
public  life  is  of  so  noble  and  humane  and  faithful  a  stamp,  that  it  shall 
be  itself  a  programme  of  principles,  and  a  guarantee  that  he  will 
develope  them  into  such  measures  as  the  new  idea  requires.  The  people 
believe  in  the  continuity  of  personal  character  and  personal  conduct. 
They  are  right.  It  is  easy  to  find  a  man  who  will  support  the  pro* 
gramme  with  his  promise,  but  unless  his  general  life  is  a  guarantee  to 
that  promise  I  would  give  nothing  for  it  in  him. 

(2.)  You  next  want  a  declaration  of  ideas,  a  platform  which  wiU 
sustain  your  man  and  ^our  contemplated  measures;  that  platform 
should  contain  the  principle,  the  fundamental  idea,  out  of  which  the 
action  of  the  new  party  is  to  grow.  There  should  be  nothing  hostile 
to  this  principle  in  the  programme,  and  itself  should  be  stated  as  dear 
as  the  leaders  can  conceive  it,  and  the  people  accept  and  bear  it.  The 
amount  of  this  will  depend  on  the  characters  of  these  two,  the  leaders 
who  prepare,  and  the  people  who  are  to  acce])t.  I  think  Mr.  Chase 
has  made  a  fatal  error  in  declaring  that  Slavery  in  the  States  is  sacred ; 
it  is  hostile  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  movement.  Sumner  has 
also  erred  in  his  watchword.  Freedom  national  and  Slavery  sectional,  I 
recognize  the  finality  of  no  sectional  Slavery  even. 

8.  Now  what  is  the  maximum  ?  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
contains  the  programme  of  political  principles  for  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  nation,  expressed  as  clearly  as  the  leaders  could  make  their 
statement ;  there  was  no  concealment.  Now  my  way  of  dealing  with 
the  nation  is  this : — I  lav  down  the  principle  as  clearly,  as  I  can, 
demonstrating  it  ideally  by  the  intuitions  of  human  nature,  and  ex- 
perimentally by  the  facts  of  human  history,  and  then  show  what 
measures  tollow  from  it,  and  what  consequences  will  attend  them,  as 
far  as  /  can  see.  I  do  this  because  I  aim  at  the  general  development 
of  the  people,  and  not  at  the  immediate  success  of  any  special  measure. 
So  I  always  ask  the  people  to  know — (1)  the  point  tney  start  from ; 
(2)  the  road  they  go  by ;  (3)  the  point  they  aim  at.  But  politicians 
act  often  on  a  different  plan,  and  withhold  some  of  those  things  from 
the  people.  My  maximum  of  communication  is  my  own  maximum  of 
attainment.  If  I  were  to  lay  the  platform  of  the  new  party,  I  should 
fall  back  on  the  national  declaration  of  self-evident  and  unalienable 
rights,  and  affirm  the  universal  proposition  that  man  cannot  hold  pro- 
perty in  man.  I  should  expect  to  tail  in  the  great  issue,  but  to  secure 
such  a  vote  that  the  fact  would  modify  the  opinions,  at  least  the 
conduct,  of  the  old  party  which  conquered :  and  besides,  by  that 
annunciation  of  the  idea,  and  the  consequent  discussion,  the  whole 
people  would  be  so  educated,  that  before  long  there  would  be  an 
intelligent  acceptance  thereof  by  the  people,  and  a  desirable  victory 
would  be  obtained.  I  think  the  people  would  now  bear  and  jll^tify 
this  idea — The  abolition  of  Slavery  wherever  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  power.  I  doubt  that  the  North  will  be  content  with  less.  On 
that  proposition  I  think  you  can  unite  all  the  anti-slavery  action  of  the 
nation,  but  on  nothing  less. 

You  know  better  than  I  whether  Mr.  Fremont  reaches  to  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  as  above.  But  a  man  like  Van  Buren  or  like 
Gardner  will  only  haim  us,  and  that  for  a  long  time. 

Truly  youn. 
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TQ  HON.    HENRY   WILSON. 

Boston,  Feb.  15, 1855. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilsok, — ^Ever  since  your  election  I  have  been  tryinj 
to  write  you  a  long  letter,  but  found  no  minute  till  now.  Let  me  teJ 
you  frankly  just  how  I  feel  about  your  election  and  your  future 
prospects.  If  I  had  the  power  to  put  whom  I  would  in  the  Senate, 
my  first  choice  would  have  been  C.  F.  Adams  or  S.  C.  Phillips— though 
for  either  I  have  not  half  the  personal  friendship  I  feel  for  you.  After 
them  you  would  have  been  my  man  before  all  others  in  the  State. 
Besides,  there  is  one  reason  why  I  wanted  you  before  even  either  of 
them,  viz.  I  wanted  to  see  a  shoemaker  get  right  up  off  his  bench 
and  go  to  the  Senate,  and  that  from  Massachusetts.  I  wish  you  had 
never  been  to  any  but  a  common  school,  for  I  want  the  nation  to  see 
what  men  we  can  train  up  in  the  public  institutions  of  education  which 
stand  open  for  all. 

You  have  done  more  than  any  political  man  in  Massachusetts  or 
New  England — in  the  last  ten  years  perhaps,  certainly  in  the  last 
seven — to  liberalize  and  harmonize  the  actions  of  the  political  parties. 
We  must  thank  you  for  much  of  the  organization  of  the  Free-Soil  • 
partjr ;  for  the  revolution  of  the  fogyism  of  Harvard  College ;  for  the 
election  of  Charles  Sumner,  and  for  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
which  was  worth  all  the  time,  and  toil,  and  money  which  it  cost.  There 
is  only  ontf  thing  which  made  me  prefer  C.  F.  A.  or  S.  C.  P.  to  you— 
here  it  is.  Yoa  have  been  seeking  for  office  with  all  your  mi^ht. 
What  makes  it  appear  worse  is,  you  have  no  mean  thing  or  secretive- 
ness,  and  so  your  efforts  for  office  are  obvious  to  all  men.  Now  I 
don't  like  this  hunting  for  office  in  foes ;  and  yet  less  in  my  friends. 
But  for  this,  you  would  always  have  been  my  first  choice  for  the 
senatorship.  As  it  is — I  have  seen  many  men  friendly  and  hostile  in 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  done  what  I  could  to  promote  your  election 
— f(ir  I  know  the  others  are  out  of  the  question.  No  man  rejoices 
more  in  your  success.  Now  let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  are  the 
dangers  of  your  position,  and  also  what  noble  things  I  expect  of  you. 

1.  Your  success  has  been  rapid  and  brilliant.  If  you  do  not  be- 
come a  little  giddy  and  conceited,  a  little  overbearing  and  disposed  to 
swagger,  then  you  resist  the  temptation  which  so  mars  almost  all  men 
who  have  a  similar  history.  Look  at  almost  all  the  rich  men  in  Boston 
who  started  poor  or  obscure  and  became  famous ! 

2.  You  are  to  live  by  politics — a  costly  life  with  little  direct  op 
honest  pay,  but  with  manifold  opportunities  to  gain  by  fraud — private 

fifbs,  &c.,  &c.  I  think  the  peril  of  such  a  position  is  very  great.  See 
ow  Webster  went  to  the  ground  in  that  way !  "  A  gift  perverteth 
judgment."  **  Constructive  mileage,**  and  such  things,  are  tempting 
and  ruinous. 

8.  You  are  popular  and  successful.  You  will  perhaps  look  for 
office  above  office — for  the  highest :  for  nothing  American  is  beyond 
American  hope.    Then  come  the  dangers  of  compromise  with  your  own 

*  Th«  original  designation  of  the  Bepnblican  party— deriTed  from  the  qae8tl<m  of 
Fnedom  and  SlaTtry  in  the  Territoriea. 
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sense  of  right,  and  of  all  the  eyils  which  follow  from  that,  crouching 
to  the  meanness  of  a  party,  or  the  whim  of  the«  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  real  dangers — and  as  a  real  friend  I  wish  to 
point  them  out  to  you  at  the  risk  even  of  hurting  your  feelings.  Bui 
it  is  better  that  I  should  tell  you,  than  that  you  should  not  heed  the 
peril  till  too  late.  Bemember,  besides,  that  I  am  a  minister  and  must 
DC  allowed  to  jn-eack. 

Now  for  the  noble  things  which  I  expect  of  you.  By  nature 
you  are  a  very  generous  man,  sympathizing  with  mankind  in  all  lofty 
aspirations— a  man  of  the  people — with  the  popular  instincts  warm  and 
powerful  in  you.  I  Uok  to  you  as  a  champion  of  justice  to  all  men ; 
especially  to  the  feeblest  and  most  oppressed.  I  know  you  cannot  fail 
to  be  faithful  to  this  great  question  of  Slavery.  But  your  connection 
with  the  Know-Nothings  makes  me  fear  for  other  forms  of  justice. 
The  Catholics  are  also  men,  the  foreigners  are  men,  and  the  world  of 
America  is  wide  and  waste  enough  for  them  all.  I  hope  you  will  never 
''give  up  to  Know-Nothings  what  was  meant  for  mankind."  What  a 
noble  stand  Sumner  has  taken  and  kept  in  the  Senate !  He  is  one  of 
the  few  who  have  grown  morally  as  well  as  intellectually  by  his  position 
in  Congress.  But  his  example  shows  that  politics  do  not  necessarily 
debase  a  man  in  two  years.  I  hope  the  office  may  do  as  much  for  you 
as  for  your  noble  and  generous  colleague. 

I  hope,  my  dear  Mr.  Wilson,  you  will  take  this  long  sermon  in  the 
same  friendly  spirit  it  has  been  written  in,  and  believe  me  now  and 
ever, 

Bespectfully  and  truly  yours. 


TO  REV.   T.  PARKER. 

Senate  Chamber,  Feb.  28,  1855. 

Bey.  Thbo.  Fabkbb, — Dbab  Sib, — Some  days  ago  I  received  two 
sermons  from  you,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful.  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  read  them,  but  I  shall  do  so  on  my  return  home.  I  have  read 
your  kind  letter,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  I  sincerely  thank  you 
for  it.  I  shall  keep  it  and  often  read  it  as  the  plain  and  frank  views 
of  a  true  friend.  I  have  not  time  to  write  you  now  in  regard  to  my 
intentions,  but  when  I  return  I  shall  do  so.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  I  shall  give  no  votes  here  which  will  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
any  man,  black  or  white,  native  or  foreign. 

Yours  truly, 

Henbt  Wilsov. 


TO   HON.    HElflRT  WILSON. 

Boston,  Jnly  7,  1855. 

Mt  deab  Wilsok, —  I  cannot  let  another  day  pass  by  without 
sending  you  a  line  — all  I  have  time  for — to  thank  you  for  the  noblo 
service  you  have  done  for  the  cause  of  Freedom.  You  stand  up  most 
manfully  and  heroically,  and  do  battle  for  the  right.    I  do  not  know 
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how  to  thank  you  enough.  You  do  noblj  at  all  places,  all  times.  If 
the  rest  of  your  senatorial  term  be  like  this  psrt,  we  shall  see  times 
such  as  we  only  wished  for  but  dared  not  hope  as  yet.  There  is  a 
North,  a  real  North,  quite  visible  now. 

God  bless  you  for  your  services,  and  keep  you  ready  for  more ! 

Heartily  yours, 
*  T.  P- 

TO   REV.    T.    PARKER. 

Natick,  July  23,  1855. 

Bev.  Theodore  Fabeeb, — Dear  Sib, — On  my  return  from  a  trip 
to  the  "West  I  found  your  very  kind  note  of  July  7,  and  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  read  it  with  grateful  emotions.  Your  approbation — the 
approbation  of  men  like  yourself,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  rights 
of  human  nature,  cannot  but>be  dear  to  me.  I  only  regret  that  I  have 
been  able  to  do  so  little  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  our  hearta 
love  and  our  judgments  approve,  that  I  have  not  ability  to  do  all  that 
my  heart  prompts.  I  hope,  however,  my  dear  sir,  to  do  my  duty  in 
every  position  in  which  I  may  be  placed,  if  not  with  the  ability  which 
the  occasion  demands,  at  least  with  a  stout  heart  that  shrinks  not  from 
any  danger. 

I  sometimes  read  over  the  letter  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  to 
me  when  I  first  took  my  seat  in  the  Senate.  You  dealt  frankly  with 
me  in  that  letter,  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  and  I  hope  to  be  better  and 
wiser  Tor  it.  I  shall  endeavor  while  in  the  Senate  to  act  up  to  my  con- 
victions of  duty,  to  do  what  I  feel  to  be  right.  If  I  can  so  labor  as 
to  advance  the  cause  of  universal  and  impartial  liberty  in  the  country, 
I  shall  ^  be  content,  whether  my  action  meets  the  approbation  of  the 
politicians  or  not.  I  never  have,  and  I  never  wiU,  sacrifice  that  cause 
to  secure  the  interests  of  any  party  or  body  of  men  on  earth.  The 
applause  of  political  friends  is  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  every  man 
in  public  life,  especially  if  he  is  bitterly  assailed  by  political  enemies, 
but  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience  is  far  dearer  to  him. 

Last  year,  after  the  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the  prohibition  of 
Slavery  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  people  of  the  North  began  to 
move,  and  from  March  to  November  the  friends  of  freedom  won  a  series 
of  victories.  The  moment  the  elections  were  over  in  the  North,  I  saw 
that  an  efibrt  was  to  be  made  by  the  American  organization  to  arrest  the 
anti-slavery  movement.  When  I  arrived  at  Washington,  I  was  courted 
and  flattered  by  the  politicians.  I  was  even  told  that  I  might  look  to 
any  position  if  I  would  aid  in  forming  a  national  party.  I  saw  that 
men  who  had  been  elected  to  Congress  by  the  friends  of  freedom  were 
ready  to  go  into  such  a  movement.  I  was  alarmed.  I  saw  that  one  of 
three  things  must  happen — that  the'  anti-slavery  men  must  ignore  their 
principles  to  make  a  national  party ;  or  they  must  fight  for  the  supre- 
macy of  those  principles,  and  impose  them  upon  the  organization,  which 
would  drive  oft'  the  Southern  men ;  or  they  must  break  up  the  party.  I 
came  home  with  the  determination  to  carry  the  convention  if  I  could ; 
to  have  it  take  a  moderate  but  positive  anti-slavery  position.  If  not,  I 
determined  that  it  should  be  broken  at  the  June  Council,  so  that  the 
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friendfl  of  freedom  miglit  have  time  to  rallj  the  people.  Since  my 
return  in  March,  I  have  travelled  more  than  nine  thousand  miles, 
written  hundreds  of  letters,  and  done  all  I  could  to  bring  about  what 
has  taken  place.  But  the  work  is  hardly  begun.  Our  anti-slavenr 
friends  have  a  mighty  conflict  on  hand  for  the  next  sixteen  months.  It 
will  demand  unwavering  resolution,  dauntless  courage,  and  ceaseless 
labor,  joined  with  kindness,  moderatTon,  and  patience.  The  next  Con- 
gress will  be  the  most  violent  one  in  our  history  ;  it  will  try  our  firm- 
ness. I  hope  our  friends  %ill  meet  the  issues  bravely,  and  if  violence 
and  bloodshed  come,  let  us  not  falter,  but  do  our  duty,  even  if  we  Ml 
upon  the  floors  of  Congress. 

At  Philadelphia,  for  eight  days,  I  met  the  armed,  drunken  bullies  of 
the  Black  Power,  without  shrinking,  and  I  hope  to  do  so  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  if  it  shall  be  necessary.  We  must  let  the  South 
understand  that  threats  of  dissolving  the  Union,  of  civil  war,  or  per- 
sonal violence,  will  not  deter  us  from  doing  our  whole  duty. 

I  want  to  see  you  some  daj  when  you  &n  give  me  an  hour  or  two, 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  in  regard  to  affairs. 

Tours  truly, 

Heket  WiLsoir. 


FROM  IfR.    SUMNER  TO   KR.   PARKER. 

Senate  Chamber,  Feb.  6, 1852. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Bead  my  speech  on  Lands.*  The  Whig  press  is  aroused,  but  1  chal- 
lenge it.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  argument  has 
been  received  as  original  and  unanswerable.  The  attack  of  the  Adver- 
iUer  attests  its  importance.  * 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  shall  value  your  counsels. 

Ever  yours. 

TO  MR.    SUMNER. 

Boston,  Feb.  9,  1862. 

I  thank  you  for  ^our  vote  on  the  Office  Limitation  Bill.f  It  was 
eminently  just.  I  like  the  leading  ideas  of  your  speech  on  the  Public 
Lands  also  very  much.  Some  of  the  details  of  your  scheme  I  am  not 
sure  about,  because  I  am  not  &miliar  enough  with  the  facts  of  the  case 
to  judge.    But  the  main  idea  I  thank  you  K)r  with  all  my  heart. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

Boston,  Feb.  21,  1852. 

This  is  a  queer  world,  and  Boston  is  one  of  the  queerest  places  in  it. 
Well,  here  is  something  that  you  ought  to  know,  just  to  remind  you  of 

*  In  favor  of  appropriating  pnblie  landa  to  the  building  of  railroads  in  the  States 
where  they  lie.—  Congreu  OUbe^  Isi  Session,  82nd  Oongress.     Appendix,  p.  134. 

t  Proposing  to  limit  commissions  in  the  Nayy  of  the  United  States  hereafter  to  the 
term  of  ten  jwn.-^Oimgnn  Qhbe^  Vol  XXIY.,  Ftai  L  p.  448. 
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the  religious  character  of  this  goodly  and  godly  city.    ,  D.D., 

Ac.,  &c.,  said  of  your  Land  speech,  "  it  betrays  the  instinct  of  the 
demagogue,  and  is  evidently  designed  to  gain  popularity  at  the  West/' 
He  that  condemns  after  that  sort  enables  one  to  see  the  motives 
which  animate  him. 


By  the  way,  here  is  a  good  mot  of  Samuel  J.  May.  The  wardens 
of  King's  Chapel  sent  him  their  new  edition  of  the  Litany,  and  May 
replies :  "  You  have  made  great  improvements  in  the  paper,  printing, 
and  binding — all  that  is  beautiful.  But  I  don't  see  the  same  progress 
in  the  matter  of  the  book,  or  indication  of  progress  in  the  prayers. 
You  still  confess  yourselves  "  miserable  sinners."  Now,  it  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  be  always  saving  this ;  if  you  are  so,  confess  it  once,  and 
mend  the  matter,  and  be  done  with  it.  I  don't  think,  however,  that  all 
of  you  are  "  miserable  sinners."  But  I  think  some  of  you  are,  e.  g, 
the  man  who  voted  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  I  think, «  a  i*  miserable 
sinner." 

Yours  faithfully,  • 

Theodobe  Fabeeb. 

The  following  note  to  Dr.  S.  Q.  Howe,  expresses  a  temporary 
dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Sumner,  which  was  shared  by  some 
members  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  by  many  anti-slavery  men 
in  1852,  because  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  speaking.  At  that 
time  an  anti-slavery  senator  was  without  influence  or  signifi- 
cance in  Washington  ;  his  presence  was  barely  tolerated  since  he 
brought  credentials  of  a  legal  election.  And  if  he  undertook  to 
arraign  in  speech  the  institution  which  was  governing  the 
country,  indifference  was  changed  to  contempt  and  hatred. 

Mr.  Sumner's  scholarly  reserve  saved  him  from  a  premature 
and  incompetent  assumption  of  the  great  part  which  he  has 
played ;  but  he  was  only  studying  the  ground,  and  watching  for 
an  opportunity. 

TO  DE.    S.   G.   HOWE. 

Deab  Chev.,* — Do  you  see  what  imminent  deadly  peril  poor  Sumner 
is  in  ?  If  he  does  not  speak,  then  he  is  de<id — dead — decui!  His  course 
is  only  justifiable  by  success,  and  just  now  the  success  seems  doubtful, 
and  is  certainly  far  more  difficult  than  months  ago.     Think  of  the  scorn 

with   which  ,   and    ,  and  their  crew,  will  treat  him,  if  he 

returns  without  having  done  his  duty !    Think  of  the  indignation  of  the 
Free-Soilers ! 

T.  P. 

*  ChcffolUr,  for  sueli  a  friend,  was  a  fortunate  derignatioiL 
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VBOM  MR.   SUliNER  TO  KR.   PARKER. 

Senate  Chamber,  Aug.  11»  1891 

I  must  at  least  acknowledge  your  letter  of  fnendship  and  admoni- 
tion. 

I  will  not  argue  the  question  of  past  delay.  To  all  that  can  be 
said  on  that  head  there  is  this  explicit  answer.  With  a  heart  full 
of  derotion  to  our  cause,  in  the  exercise  of  mj  best  discretion,  and  on 
the  advice  or  with  the  concurrence  of  friends,  I  have  waited.  It  mar 
be  that  this  was  unwise,  but  it  was  honestly  and  sincerely  adopted^ 
with  a  view  to  serve  the  cause.    Let  this  pass. 

You  cannot  desire  a  speech  from  me  more  than  I  desire  to  make  one. 
I  came  to  the  Senate,  on  my  late  motion,*  prepared  for  the  work, 
hoping  to  be  allowed  to  go  on,  with  the  promise  of  leaders  from  all 
aides  that  I  should  have  a  hearing.  I  was  cut  off.  No  chance  for 
courtesy.    I  must  rely  upon  my  rights. 

You  tell  me  not  to  wait  for  the  Civil  Appropriation  Bill.  I  know, 
dear  Parker,  that  it  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  any 
other  Bill  should  come  forward  before  this  Bill  to  which  my  Amend- 
ment can  be  attached.  Por  ten  days  we  have  been  on  the  Indian 
Appropriation  Bill.    With  this  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  is  not  germane. 

The  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  will  probably  pass  the  House  to-day. 
It  will  come  at  once  to  the  Senate — De  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  be  reported  back  by  them  with  amendments.  After  the  con- 
sideration of  these  amendments  of  the  committee,  and  not  before,  my 
chance  will  come.  For  this  I  am  prepared,  with  a  determination  e^ual 
to  your  own. .  All  this  delay  is  to  me  a  source  of  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  I  know  my  heart ;  and  I  know  that  sincerely,  singly,  I 
have  striven  for  the  cause. 

You  remember  the  picture  iA  the  "  Ancient  Mariner"  of  the  ship  in 
the  terrible  calm  ?  In  such  a  calm  is  my  ship  at  this  moment ;  I  can- 
not move  it.  But  I  claim  the  confidence  of  friends,  for  I  know  that  I 
deserve  it. 

•  •  •  •  o  • 

Mason  said  to  me  this  morning,  ^*  I  see  my  friend  Theodore  Parker 

*  On  the  27tli  of  July,  ICr.  Somner  moYed  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  he 
instructed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  reporting  a  Bill  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Fugitive  Slaye  Bill.  But  the  YThig  and*  Democratic  parties  at  their  recent  Presidential 
conventions  had  decUred  the  finality  of  the  compromises,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  these 
resolutions,  Mr.  Sumner  was  refused  an  opportunity  to  discuss  his  proposition.  At  a 
later  day  he  seized  an  occasion  which  offered,  when,  hy  a  timely  motion,  he  was  able  to 
secure  a  hearing.  At  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  he  thps  alluded  to  the  earlier  ob- 
structions:— 

*' And  now  at  last,  among  these  final  crowded  days  of  our  duties  here,  but  at  this 
earuest  opportunity,  I  am  to  be  heud  ;  not  as  a  favor  but  as  a  right.  The  graceful 
usages  of  tiiis  body  may  be  abandoned,  bat  the  established  privileges  of  debate  cannot  be 
abridged.  Parliamentary  courtesy  may  be  forgotten,  but  parliamentary  law  must 
prevail.  The  subject  is  broadly  before  the  Senate.  By  the  blessing  of  GKxi  it  shall  be 
discussed." — Congrtu  OMte,  1st  Session,  82nd  Congress,  Appendix,  p.  1102.  It  has 
been  discussed. 
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is  after  you.  The  Liberator  also  calls  Butler  an  overseer.***  How 
gross  the  interpretation  by  the  Liberator  of  the  little  eotto  voce  between 
Butler  and  myself.  He  stood  in  front  of  my  desk  when  he  spoke.  I 
had  no  purpose  of  discussing  the  South  Carolina  laws,  and  promptly 
said  80.    There  is  a  time  for  all  things. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

Washington,  Saturday  Brening. 
•  •••••' 

In  my  course  I  have  thought  little  what  people  would  say,  whether 
Hunkers  or  Free-Soilers,  but  how  I  could  most  serve  the  cause.  This 
consciousness  sustains  me  now  while  I  hear  reports  of  distrust,  and 
note  the  gibes  of  the  press. 

Nothing  but  death,  or  deadly  injustice,  overthrowing  all  rule,  can 
prevent  me  from  speaking.    In  waiting  till  I  did,  I  was  right. 

Ever  yours.  ^ 

TO  MB.    SUMNER. 

West  Newton,  Sept.  6,  1852. 

My  dear  Sumnbb, — ^Tou  have  made  a  grand  speech,  well  researched, 
well  arranged,  well  written,  and,  I  doubt  not,  as  well  delivered.  It 
was  worth  while  to  go  to  Congress  and  make  such  a  speech  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  you  never  did  anything  better  as  a  work  of  art,  never 
anything  more  timelv.  This,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  will  elevate 
you  in  the  esteem  of  good  men  (American  as  well  as  European)  as  a 
man,  an  orator,  and  statesman. 

You  have  now  done  what  I  all  along  said  you  would  do,  though  I 
lamented  you  did  not  do  it  long  ago. 

Now,  I  look  for  some  brave  speeches  from  you  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  not  one  or  two  only,  but  many.  Of  course  you  are  expected 
to  speak  at  the  convent?on  at  Lowell,  and  the  ratification  meeting  at 
Boston.  But  there  is  a  deal  to  do  in  Massachusetts  this  autumn. 
I  thought  you  did  not  quite  do  your  duty  in  1850-1.  If  Bantoul  and 
Mann  had  not  been  elected,  we  should  have  stood  in  a  snd  predica- 
ment in  Congress.  If  Mann,  and  some  others  had  relaxed  their 
efforts,  the  State  would  have  gone  very  differently,  and  all  its  strong- 
holds would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Hunkers. 

Who  shall  take  the  place  of  Eantoul,  and  (now)  of  Fowler,  who 
was  a  brave,  good  man  r  It  seems  to  me  there  was  jiever  so  much  to 
be  done  as  now. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  think  may  be  brought  about.  I  think  we 
may  elect  Mann  for  Governor,  and  such  a  Governor  no  State  ever  had. 
I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  that  and  many  other  things. 

While  I  thank  you  so  heartily  for  all  that  you  have  done,  I  hope 
you  will  remember  that  ^ou  have  enlisted  for  the  whole  war,  and  fight 
new  battles,  and  gain  new  triumphs  to  yourself  and  your  cause.    I  had 

*  Referring  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Bntler,  addressed  to  Mr.  Samner,  which  ci-ept  into  the 
papera. 
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not  seen  a  copj  of  your  speech  in  full  till  to-day,  and  did  not  know 
when  you  will  be  anywhere,  or  I  should  have  written  you  before. 

Thanks  for  the  documents.  I  hope  to  get  the  President's  Message, 
and  the  report  on  Utah  by-and-bye.  I  shall  come  to  see  you  soon,  as 
you  are  in  town. 

Goodbye.  T.  P. 

FROM  MB.   SUMNEB. 

*  Washington,  Dec  17,  1852. 

I  await  the  corrected  edition  of  your  sermon,*  which  has  produced 
everywhere  a  profound  im^ssion.  The  writers  for  the  Washington 
Union  have  all  read  it,  and  rryor,t  the  young  Yirgiuian,  who  has  been 
placed  in  this  establishment  as  the  representative  of  Mason,  Hunter, 
and  Meade,  read  it  through  twice,  and  then  announced  to  his  friends 
that  there  was  but  one  course  for  them,  viz., ''  to  maintain  that  Slavery 
is  an  unmixed  good/' 

I  hope  some  good  friend  in  Boston  will  feel  able  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
corrected  edition  to  every  member  of  Congress. 

Ever  yours. 

The  next  letter  alludes  to  the  hostility  of  the  slave-holding 
majority  in  the  Senate,  who  controlled  the  organization  through 
the  sympathy  of  the  presiding  officer,  who  is  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  He  had  habitually  left  the  Republican 
Senators  off  from  the  important  committees. 


TO   HON.    CHABLES  SUMMEB. 

Boston,  060.  20,  1852. 

I  am  not  at  all  sorry  that  Hale  and  the  rest  of  you  are  left  off  from 
the  committees.  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  foolish 
measures  they  could  adopt.  It  is  proclaiming  this  fact  to  the  world : — 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  there  is  but  one  party  ;  that  it  is 
the  partv  of  Slavery ;  it  has  two  divisions — the  cdte  droit  and  the  cSiS 
gauam^  the  Democrat  and  the  Whig.  K  a  man  is  hostile  to  Slavery, 
seeks  to  hinder  it  from  becoming  federal,  and  national,  and  universal, 
he  is  not  fit  to  serve  on  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  *'  the  freest  and 
most  enlightened  nation  of  the  earth  *' ;  he  is  to  be  cut  off  as  an  "  un- 
healthtf  member  ^^  t  It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  drive  a  man  to  a 
declaration  of  his  principles,  and  to  an  exhibition  of  them  in  act.  I 
love  to  see  a  pirate  gibbet  himself  at  his  own  cost. 

What  Lord  Carlisle  says  of  you,  on  the  one  side,  and  what  the 
United  States  Senate  does  with  you  on  the  other,  will  look  nicely  side 
.  by  side  on  the  pages  of  some  future  Bancroft  or  Hallam. 

The  Devil  is  said  to  be  very  old,  but  he  must  have  been  a  sad  child  to 

*  On  Mr.  Webstar. 

t  Afterwards  representative  In  Oongrees  and  Qeneral  in  the  Bebel  Anqj. 
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have  got  no  wiser  after  such  experience.  He  is  still  an  ass.  Justice  is 
the  Ass's  Bridge  at  which  the  poor  Devil  halts,  and  cannot  budge 
an  inch  to  get  over. 


TO  BiR.    SUMNER. 

March  5,  1854. 

It  is  Sunday  afternoon — yes,  evening.  I  am  waiting  for  a  company 
of  philanthropists  to  come  and  devise  means  to  help  the  poor  girls  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  who  are  on  the  way  to  the  brotnel.  I  am  sick,  too, 
and  have  been  tormented  with  rheumatism — on  my  sofa  all  the  week ; 
but  I  can't  wait  longer  before  thanking  you  for  your  brave  and  noble 
speech.  It  was  Sumner  all  over.  God  bless  you  I  I  hope  you  will 
always  keep  the  integrity  of  your  own  consciousness.  We  shall  be 
beaten,  beaten,  beaten  ! — I  take  it,  but  must  fight  still. 

I  will  send  you  a  sermon  of  mine  in  a  day  or  two.*  If  the  Nebraska 
Bill  passes,  I  have  a  scheme  on  foot  which  I  will  tell  you  of  in  time 

Good  bye. 

TO  SIDNEY  HOMER. 

^  April,  24,  1854. 

I  think  we  shall  not  disagree  about  the  matter  of  Slaverv.  I  feel  no 
ill-will  against  the  slave-holders.  I  have  townsmen  there  who  are  slave- 
holders, nay,  relations,  who  have  been  slave-holders  ever  since  this 
century  came  in.f  I  hate  the  institution  only.  But  we  must  end  it ; 
the  two.  Slavery  and  Freedom,  cannot  exist  together  in  America,  more 
than  hawks  and  hens  in  the  same  coop.  But  so  long  as  we  send  men 
like  Everett  to  Congress,  why,  the  South  will  drive  us  to  the  wall,  and 
despise  us — not  unjustly.  When  the  painted  Jezebels  of  the  North, 
male,  not  less  than  female,  political,  ecclesiastical,  ceremonial,  literary, 
will  support  Slavery,  why,  the  South  must  despise  us ! 

I  have  taken  the  Richmond  Examiner  %  for  a  year  and  more,  to  see 
what  the  South  has  to  say  on  Slaven".  I  read  all  the  Southern  books 
on  that  theme,  even  the  sermons.  1  am  now  writing  a  little  book  on 
the  Commercial,  &c..  Effects  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  from  1840 
to  1850.    It  will  be  cyphering — political  economy  in  the  main. 

*  "Some  Thoughts  on  the  New  Assault  npon  Freedom  in  America."     Feb.  12,  1854. 

f  An  Isaac  Parker,  seaman,  was  the  witness  whom  Clarknon  found,  by  accident,  after 
extraordinary  exertions  to  get  hold  of  somebody  who  could  testify  to  the  point  of  armed 
boats  going  np  the  African  river,  to  kidnap  men. — "Hist.  Slave  Trade,  II.,  177."  Was 
he  too  a  relative  ! 

t  Edited  then  by  John  K.  Daniel,  since  Charg6  des  Affaires  at  Turin,  and  now  again 
(1861)  editor  of  the  same  paper,  one  of  the  ablest  upon  the  side  of  Secession.  Mr.  Daniel 
was  the  only  Southern  editor,  we  believe,  who  published  in  full  Mr.  Parker*s  Discourse  on 
Daniel  Webster,  not  without  animadversions  from  Southern  quarters.  Hut  he  is  under- 
stood  to  have  thought  it  worth  publishing  on  account  of  its  prevailing  truthf  ulnessi  whioh 
indeed,  many  other  Southern  politicians  acknowledged. 
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The  next  letter  was  written  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Sumner's  first 
attempt  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Senate  after  the  assault  made 
upon  him  by  Mr.  Brooks : — 


TO  MB.   SUMNER. 

B.B.  Cars,  Conn.  Birer,  Felnroaiy  27,  1857. 

My  dear  SuMiiHEB, — Gk)d  be  thanked  you  are  in  your  place  once 
more !  There  has  not  been  an  anti-slavery  speech  made  in  Con- 
gress, unless  by  G-iddings,  since  you  were  carried  out  of  it ;  not  one. 
Now  that  you  bear  yourself  back  again,  I  hope  to  hear  a  blast  on  that 
old  war-trumpet  which  shall  make  the  North  ring  again  and  the  South 
tremble.  How  mean  the  Eepublicans  look  now-a-days!  Think  of 
Wilson  wanting  to  have  "  these  negro  discussions  stop."  What  worse 
did  Webster  ever  say  in  his  drunkenness  and  wrath  P  I  wish  I  could 
inspire  into  you  a  little  of  my  bodily  strength  just  now,  for  a  day  or 
two.    Now  is  the  time  for  a  blow,  and  such  a  blow ! 

God  bless  you  1 

Theodobb  Pabxeb. 


TO   MB.   PABKEB. 

Maich  1,  1857. 

I  haye  sat  in  my  seat  only  on  one  day.  After  a  short  time  the  tor- 
ment to  my  system  became  great,  and  the  cloud  began  to  gather  oyer 
my  brain.  I  tottered  out,  and  took  to  my  bed.  I  long  to  speak,  but 
I  cannot.    Sorrowfully  I  resign  myself  to  my  condition. 


Had  I  an  internal  consciousness  of  strength,  I  might  braye  these 
professional  menaces ;  but  my  own  daily  experience,  while  it  satisfies 
me  of  my  improyement,  shows  the  suhtle  and  complete  oyerthrow  of 
my  powers  organically,  from  which  I  can  hope  to  recoyer  only  most 
slowly,  per  iniervalla  ac  Bpiramenta  temporis. 

What  I  can  say  must  stand  adjourned  to  another  day.  Nobody  can 
regret  this  so  much  as  myself,  and  my  unhappiness  will  be  increased 
if  I  haye  not  your  sympathy  in  this  delay. 

I  may  die;  but  if  1  liye,  a  word  shall  be  spoken  in  the  Senate 
which  shall  tear  Slavery  open  from  its  chops  to  its  heel — from  its 
bully  chops  down  to  its  coward  heel  I 

Till  then,  patience. 

Eyer  yours. 

I  fear  that  you  are  too  harsh  upon  Wilson,  and  I  fear  that  you  and 
others  will  help  undermine  him  by  furnishing  arguments  to  the  luke- 
warm and  to  Hunkers.    Bear  this  in  mind^  and  be  gentle. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

New  York,  Breroori  Hotel,  llaieh  5,  185& 

Your  speech  is  beautiful,  exhaustive,  forcible,  great ;  but  why  did 
you  have  that  tail-piece,  desinii  in  piscem  ? 

What  is  doing  in  Massachusetts  ?  Is  everybody  asleep  P  No  re- 
solutions v$,  Lecompton!  No  persistent  daily  pushing  of  the  requisi- 
tion for  the  discharge  of  Loring !  •  No  inquiry  why  Massachusetts 
money  and  hospitality  went  to  welcome  a  slave-hunter  at  Bunker 
Hill!* 

I  range  daily  in  the  alcoves  of  Astor,  more  charming  than  the  gar- 
dens of  Boccaccio,  and  each  hour  a  Decameron.  Thus  I  try  for  com- 
fort in  my  enforced  quietude.  But  my  time  is  fast  coming.  I  am 
almost  at  the  end-— surely,  surely ! 

TO  MR.   SX7MNER. 

March  15,  1858. 
Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  It  always  does  me  good  to  see 
your  handwriting  even,  if  nothing  more.  I  know  my  speech  desinit  in 
piscemy  but  I  meant  it  should  do  so,  for  the  caudal  termination  is  for  the 
slave-holder.  By  that  termination  I  meant  to  express  my  utter  con- 
tempt for  their  threat  of  disunion.  I  should  like  Xo  stand  in  the  Senate, 
and  tJiere  reply  to  some  of  their  stuff.  "What  a  noble  opportunity 
Foster  (of  Conn.)  let  slip  the  other  day,  when  he  was  catechized  on  the 
"  Bepublican  Form  of  Government "  of  Slave  States.  I  would  have 
g^ven  sixpence  for  the  opportunity  he  had.  Men  say  slavery  was  con- 
sistent with  a  republican  form  of  government  in  Athens  and  Eome. 
No  doubt  of  it,  with  the  meaning  of  republican  at  that  time.  So 
Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  "  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness/' 

TO   REV.   W.    R.   ALGER. 

Boeton,  Newton  Corner,  July  7,  1857. 

Mt  DEAR  Mr.  Aloeb, — I  shall  not  go  to  bed  to-night  without  a 
line  to  you.  I  see  by  the  newspapers  which  I  have  just  read  what  the 
aldermen  have  done.  They  don't  wish  the  people  to  face  any  kind  of 
music,  not  even  on  Independence  Day.  Let  me  thank  you  for  the 
brave,  independent,  timely,  and  wise  discourse  which  you  gave  us 
on  the  Fourth. 

You.  will  long  have  the  thanks  of  honest  men  for  your  words  then 
spoken,  and  welcomed  by  the  better  and,  I  judge,  the  larger,  part  of 
the  audience.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  the  day  at  all,  except 
with  fireworks,  and  spectacles,  and  dinners,  panem  ac  circentes  !  then 
let  the  ideas  of  the  Declaration  be  set  forth,  and  the  facts  of  our  condi- 
tion be  compared  therewith.  In  mv  day  there  have  been  four  other 
addresses  worthy  of  the  day,  one  by  Sprague,  Mann,  Sumner,  and 
Whipple.     Mann's  and  Sumner's  were  works  which  made  a  mark. 

*  AUudet  to  the  municipal  deference  paid  to  the  anther  of  the  Fogitiye  Slave  BilL 
See  bebw,  a  letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Alger. 
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Now,  in  a  time  of  extreme  peril,  you  have  looked  the  facts  of  oar 
condition  fairly  in  the  face,  and  told  the  people  there  were  two  changes 
to  be  met :  the  despotic  Church  of  the  Irish,  the  despotic  State  of  the  slave- 
holders. A  little  clique  of  men,  haberdashers  in  trade  and  haber- 
dashers in  politics,  had  just  advertised  their  wares  and  their  principles, 
on  the  17th  June,  by  inviting  the  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  to 
come  and  "  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  at  the  foot  of  Bunker's  Hill 
monument."  You  did  right  in  speaking  of  the  act  as  "  complimentary 
flunkeyism."     I  thank  you  for  it.     It  was  a  brave,  true  word. 

I  know  it  is  not  quite  pleasant  to  find  such  virulent  assaults  made 
on  you — attacks  by  the  newspapers,  attacks  by  the  aldermen.  But 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  You  must  take  hard  licks  if  you  would  do 
manly  service.  I  hope  you  are  ready  to  endure  what  comes.  Hitherto 
your  course  has  been  all  prosperous. 

If  the  ministers  follow  the  instinct  of  their  tribe  and  their  individual 
habit,  pray  don't  be  discouraged.  There  is  a  To-morrow  after  To-day, 
and  an  Infinite  Ood,  to  whom  belongs  truth,  justice,  and  eternity. 

xours  faithfully, 

Theo.  Fabkeb. 


TO   HON.    CHARLES   SUMNER. 

Boston,  mach  28,  1858. 

Mx  DBAB  SuMiTEE, — The  scssion  of  the  General  Court  is  over ;  it 
has  done  good  and  ill.  But,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  Slavery  is  concerned, 
it  has  left  us  worse  than  it  found  us.  Banks  removed  Loring ;  he 
could  do  no  less ;  he  dared  do  no  less  when  the  alternative  was  to 
remove  him  directly,  or  directly  refuse  to  do  so. 

There  was  the  fixed  determination  of  the  people  in  the  State ;  there 
were  his  own  words,  uttered  in  private,  but  intended  to  affect  and  con- 
trol the  public  vote.  He  could  not  avoid  removing  him  when  the  ques- 
tion came.     But  look  at  this : — 

1.  He  tried  to  dodge  the  question  by  speaking  of  Loring  in  a  general 
way  with  all  the  other  probate  judges.  He  and  his  party,  represented 
by  Duncan  of  Haverhill,  Vose  of  Springfield,  Charles  Kale,  &c.,  thought 
they  could  play  that  game.  But  (1)  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  and 
(2)  the  Democrats,  showed  the  folly  of  that  attempt,  and  drew  the  eyes 
of  the  people  upon  the  Governor.  It  was  said,  *^  He  and  his  party 
don't  dare  do  it !"     But,  finding  he  must  do  it, — 

2.  He  deprived  the  act  of  all  moral  significance  whatever  by  the 
manner  he  did  it  in.  He  might  have  removed  Loring  without  giving 
any  reasons,  and  that  would  have  been  "  «q/«,"  or  by  giving  the  two 
which  were  really  cogent : — (1.)  That  Loring  held  an  office  in  violation 
of  the  statute  of  the  State  made  to  meet  such  cases  ;  and  (2)  that  he 
had  done  an  inhuman  and  wicked  act,  which  outraged  the  sense  of  the 
people,  and  which  went  to  the  overthrow  of  all  which  it  is  the  business 
of  legislation  to  uphold  and  support — that  he  declared  a  man  to  be  a 
piece  of  property.    This  had  been  noble. 

Now,  BanKS  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  he  expressly  disclaims 
all  reference  to  the  act  of  Loring,  wl^ch  had  thus  outraged  the  moral 
sense  of  t^ie  people,  and  led  to  the  passage  of  the  very  law  which 
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removed  him,  and  then  recommends  the  destruction  of  the  Act  that 
forbids  kidnapping  in  Massachusetts  ! 

The  animus  of  Banks  is  plain  enough ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  he  will 
"  take  nothing  bj  that  motion."  All  the  Hunkers  hate  bim  for  remoy- 
ing  Loring ;  they  also  despise  him  for  the  cowardly  way  in  which  he 
made  the  removaL     Of  course  they  see  the  hollowness  of  the  act. 

Banks*  message  is  poor  in  substance  and  shabby  in  form.  It  does 
him  no  honor  now,  and  will  damage  him  much  hereafter.  Nobody  can 
foresee  what  the  course  of  events  will  be  between  now  and  next  October 
and  November.  But  I  think  he  came  in  with  a  smaller  majority  this 
last  autumn. 

Of  course  he  looks  for  some  Federal  office  in  1860, 1864,  or  1868.  But 
if  the  anti-slavery  tide  is  not  high  enough  by  that  time  to  float  a  craft 
of  respectable  tonnage,  then  there  is  no  hope  for  him  at  all,  and  if  it 
be  high  enough,  then  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  have  his  ship 
ballasted  with  anti-slavery  Acts,  the  flag  of  libertv  long  flying  at  his 
masthead.  Banks  don't  see  this.  Does  Chase  ?  l3oes  Seward  ?  Why 
not  ?  It  takes  conscience  to  see  the  right ;  intellect  won't  do  it.  The 
best  ears  in  the  world  never  perceive  a  rainbow,  nor  even  the  sun  rise ; 
but  the  eyes  of  any  little  girl  see  both. 

God  bless  you  and  your  eyes ! 


Theodobs  Fahkeb. 


TO   THE   8AME. 


Boston,  May  6,  1858. 

Mt  deab  SuinrxB, — ^I  have  not  anything  special  to  say,  but  as  you 
are  most  of  the  time  in  my  thoughts  I  shall  let  a  little  note  slip  from 
under  my  pen.  So  the  Administration  has  carried  its  point  in  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives.  I  thought  it  would  be  so.  Will  it  be  as  successful  in 
Kansas  ?  A  territory  is  normally  with  the  Administration  which  has 
the  power  for  a  considerable  time.  I  mean,  in  the  general  way,  bv  the 
norm  of  time^  not  the  norm  of  justice,  the  Administration  controls  all 
the  offices,  buys  up  the  able  men  who  are  in  the  market,  has  lots  of 
money  in  its  difl'usive  hands.  All  Dauaes  whom  this  Jupiter  Nebulosus 
rains  gold  upon,  will  bear  children  like  their  sire.  See  how  it  is  in 
Oregon  ;  the  slave-holder  whistles  and  all  the  Territory  runs  at  once. 
But  when  Qregon  is  a  State  we  shall  see  quite  other  things.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  mere  vulgar  statecraft,  Seward  is  correct  in  his  vote 
to  let  her  in.  But  from  the  grand  standpoint  of  Eternal  Eight, 
which  is  universal  expediencv  for  all  time  in  all  place,  Wilson  and 
Hale  were  right.  I  should  have  voted  as  they ;  so  would  you  also. 
There  are  two  courses  for  the  Kansas  men  to  pursue  or  choose 
between : — 

1.  The  pure  moral  course,  t.  e,  to  put  their  new  Leavenworth  consti- 
tution through  by  their  votes,  organize  under  it,  and  set  up  their  State. 
If  need  be,  Jet  them  cast  their  bullets  and  shoulder  their  guns,  make 
ready,  and  take  aim ;  it  won't  be  necessary  to  fire.  They  can't  come  in 
as  a  Slate  this  Congress ;  but  in  1858  we  choose  a  new  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives.  The  Northern  men  who  voted  for  Lecompton  will  go  where 
their  predecessors  went  after  voting  for  Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska 
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Bill.  The  new  House  of  Bepresentatives  will  make  better  terms  to  tbe 
Free  States  than  the  present  House  offers  to  the  Slave  States.  In 
1859-60,  the  outgoing,  defeated,  and  despised  Administration  of 
Buchanan  won't  have  the  power  of  bribery,  which  now  enables  him 
to  buy  up  so  many  Northern  men.  The  Senate  will  be  glad  to  have 
Kansas  in  the  Union,  and  so  out  of  the  presidential  campaign ;  and  she 
will  come  in  free  and  glorious. 

2.  The  pure  politic  way.  Eepudiate  their  own  new  constitution  now, 
accept  the  Lecompton  constitution  with  the  bribe,  come  in  at  once, 
then  repudiate  Lecompton,  put  up  the  Leavenworth  constitution,  and 
be  a  Free  State. 

The  firs^is  immensely  the  better  way ;  it  is  honest,  clear,  and  straigbt- 
forward.  (l  have  not  much  confidence  in  the  Northern  Free-State  men 
in  Kansas.  Sobinson  is  a  humbug,  Pomeroy  is  ditto,  and  Jim  Lane  is 
Jim  Lane ;  Conway  is  a  noble  fellow,  about  as  faithful  as  Phillips  and 
Garrison.  But  the  auri  sacra  /ames  misleads  the  most  of  them.  The 
Land  Fever  is  more  cont^ious  than  the  Presidential  Fever,  and  equally 
fatal  to  the  moral  powers^ 

Banks  behaves  pretty  well  as  Oovemor,  and  will  be  of  much  service 
to  us.  I  think  how  admirably  Wilson  has  borne  himself  all  winter  and 
all  the  spring. 

Yours  ever, 

T,P. 


TO  THE  HON.   HORACE  MANN. 


Boeton,  October  19,  1858. 

Mt  dbae  Sib, — I  send  you  the  Anii^Slavery  Standard,  only  one  I 
have.  It  mav  not  be  the  one  I  borrowed  of  vou.  My  head  has  been  so 
ill  lately,  and  I  so  busy  with  matters  not  to  be  deferred,  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  much  in  reference  to  the  libel  matter.  There  are  some  of 
the  things  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  worth  thinking  of — the  lanpiage 
of  Cicero,  in  the  old  Eoman  Bepublic,  against  Verres.  You  will  see 
the  passages  pointed  out  in  the  well-studied  article  of  Smith's  Classical 
Diet.,  Art.  "  V  erres."  There  are  some  nice  points  of  resemblance  between 

that  hoff  and  Mr.  ;  and  also  Cicero's  oration  against  Piso  (see 

bis  article  in  Smith,  Vol.  III.  p.  372  et  seq,),  and  against  Antony.  The 
last  is  not  so  applicable  perhaps ;  but  it  shows  what  license  of  speech 
was  deemed  proper  in  "  the  last  great  man  whom  Bome  never  feared." 

I  should  not  want  to  make  any  comparison  of with  Antonius, 

but  with  Verres  it  is  proper  to  compare  him. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  so  little  read  in  controversies ;  but,  though  I 
have  the  reputation,  I  believe,  of  washing  down  my  dinner  with  nice 
old  sulphuric  acid,  and  delighting  to  spear  men  with  a  jest,  and  to 
quarrel  with  all  sorts  of  people,  I  never  read  two  theological  contro- 
versies through  in  my  life.  Things  of  a  truculent  sort  may  be  found 
in  Milton^-I  will  look  them  up — ^in  Horsle^'s  Tracts,  in  controversy 
with  Priestley ;  in  Whitman's  controversy  with  Stuart.       The  papers 
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relating  to  Stuart  I  have  not  found  as  yet.     Have  you  a  copy  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin,  in  which  Canning  and  the  others  wrote? 

Junius,  of  course,  presents  a  rich  reaping  for  any  one;  so  do 
Brougham's  speeches;  so  the  London  Quarterly  Review — say  in  the 
time  when  Gifford  was  the  editor.  Then  the  political  writings  of 
America,  in  the  time  just  hefore  the  Eevolution,  and  still  more  hefore 
and  at  the  heginning  of  ^*  the  late  war." 

The  trial  of  John  Philip  Zenger  for  lihel,  at  New  York,  in  1735,  is 
one  that  offers  some  nice  points.  I  have  not  read  it  since  1836  ;  hut 
it  is  in  the  State  Trials,  and  is  remarkahle  for  many  reasons.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  am  just  now  so  pressed  with  work  that  1  have  little  time 
at  command,  hut  am  not  less 

Truly  yours, 

Theo.  Fabkeb. 

TO   HON.   J.    p.    HALE. 

Boston,  December  19,  1856. 

My  deab  Mb.  Hale, — Thank  you  for  the  good  words  the  telegraph 
tells  of  your  saying.  Send  me  a  Globe  now  and  then  which  contains 
the  words  themselves.  I  am  sorry  to  notice  the  timidity  of  the  Bepub- 
lican  men,  not  discussing  ^'  the  relation  of  master  and  slaye,"  declaring 
it  is  not  their  intention  ever  to  interfere  with  Slavenr  in  the  States ! 
It  is  my  intention  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  power.  I  will  remember 
the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  as  well  as  the  compromises !  But  I 
write  only  to  ask  you  to  write  me  what  you  twice  told  of  the  talk  with 
Toombs,  when  he  said  the  slaye-holder  would  call  the  roll  of  his  slayes 
on  Bunker  Hill. 


God  bless  you  I 


Theo.  Fabkeb. 


FROM  HON.   J.   P.   HALE. 

WaBhington,  December  23,  1856. 

My  deab  Sib,  —  As  you  haye  requested  me  to  furnish  you  with 
an  account  of  the  conyersation  which  1  had  with  Mr.  Toombs,  of 
Georgia,  in  relation  to  the  appearance  of  the  slaye-holder  and  his  slayes 
on  Bunker  Hill,  I  shall  do  it.  When  1  first  heard  the  remark,  and 
when  I  first  mentioned  it  to  you,  I  had  no  idea  of  meeting  it  again, 
but  since  it  has  been  made  public,  and  yarious  yeraions  of  it  haye  been 
made,  I  will  giye  you  the  conyersation  as  nearly  as  I  can  from  memory. 
I  do  not  like  to  be  put  in  the  ungracious  attitude  of  retailing  for 
political  purposes,  the  priyate  conyersations  I  may  haye  had  with 
gentlemen,  wnether  members  of  the  Senate  or  not.  The  conyersation 
with  Mr.  Toombs  was  not  such  as  to  be  considered  of  a  confidential 
character,  nor  are  my  relations  with  Mr.  Toombs  such  as  to  w^arrant 
the  assumption  of  such  a  conversation  between  us. 

With  this  preface  I  will  giye  you,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Toombs. 

He  said  that  the  discussions  at  the  North  on  the  subiect  of  Slavery, 
instead  of  having  weakened  or  shaken  the  institution,  had  had  a  directly 
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contrary  effect  on  tbe  public  mind,  both  North  and  South.  That  the 
examination  of  the  institution  which  has  been  induced  by  this  anti- 
slaveiy  agitation  had  had  the  effect  to  strengthen  the  rightfulness  and 
propriety  of  the  institution  in  the  minds  of  Southerners,  and  that 
the  same,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  true  of  the  North ;  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  this  growth  of  public  opinion  at  the  North  &Yorable 
to  the  institution  of  slavery,  that  he  made  the  remark  that  I  should 
see  the  slave-holder  and  his  slaves  on  Bunker  Hill.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conversation.  The  precise  phraseology,  of  course,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  recollect,  but  that  I  have  given  you  the  substance  I  am 
entirely  certain. 

With  much  respect,  very  truly  your  friend, 

JOHK  P.  HaU. 

TO    BOt.    TTAT.ie, 

Boston,  April  24,  1858. 

Mt  deab  Hale, — Thank  you  for  writing  me  so.  I  have  often 
wanted  thus  to  address  you,  and  sometimes  have  done  it.  But  I  am 
a  little  afraid  of  the  "  Hon.  Gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,'*  the 
*«  Hon.  Senator."    Did  not  I  vote  for  him  once  for  President  ? 

It  is  Saturday  night  now.  I  have  done  my  sermon,  and  girded  up  my 
loins  for  to-morrow.  Last  Sunday  I  preached  on  the  Infinite  Power  ot 
Gk)d ;  to-morrow  I  try  the  Infinite  Wisdom  of  Gh)d,  then  the  Infinite 
Justice,  and  at  length  the  Infinite  Love.  I  delight  in  writing  and 
preaching.  No  poet  has  more  joy  in  his  song  than  I  in  my  sermons.  I 
wish  I  could  preach  at  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  But  (1)  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  would  not  let  me.  (2.)  I  could  not  come 
this  year.  May  31,  I  go  to  the  Progressive  Friends  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  away  more  than 
once  m  a  season.  I  did  think  of  a  trip  to  Washington,  and 
attending  the  Scientific  Association  at  Baltimore,  but  I  give  it  up  for 
the  Friends. 

I  am  glad  you  like  my  revival  sermons.  They  sold  10,000  in  ten  days, 
and  the  demand  still  continues.  They  were  stereotyped  in  forty-eight 
hours  after  they  were  preached ;  but  they  struck  off  5000  copies  beiore 
th&f  stopped  the  press  to  stereotype  the  matter.  I  have  another  I  will 
send  you  in  a  day  or  two,  preached  two  mouths  ago. 

I  want  an  Executive  Document  on  the  Mexican  Boundary,  a  great 
quarto  volume. 

I  wish  you  could  magnetize  Banks  with  your  great  generous  honesty ; 
why  cannot  you  ?  He  appointed  Parker,  the  kidnapper's  counsel  in 
the  Burns  case,  as  his  aid.  Turned  out  Loring  ana  appointed  the 
kidnapper's  counsel!  I  do  not  believe  he  has  ever  repented  that 
crime, — I  mean  Parker !  He  changed  his  measures,  not  his  principles 
I  fear.  Besides,  Banks  turns  men  out  of  oflBce  for  mere  party  motives, 
and  puts  worse  men  in.  He  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  lose.  I  feel 
great  interest  in  his  welfare  and  wish  somebody  would  help  him.  I 
wonder  who  are  his  cronies  ?   * 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thsodobb  Pabkib. 

What  can  we  do  for  poor  noble  Sumner  P 
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TO  THE  SAME. 


Boston,  May  12, 1858. 

Now  a  word  about  Kansas.  There  are  two  modes  of  action  for 
Kansas  independence.  I.  The  political  course :  to  accept  the  Lecomp. 
ton  Constitution,  with  its  bribes ;  organize  under  it,  but  with  free  State 
men  for  its  officers.  They  are  in  the  Union.  Next,  repudiate  that 
constitution,  and  make  a  new  one.  I  find  that  recommended,  but  I 
object  to  it.  1.  It  is  fraudulent.  2.  It  can't  succeed,  as  there  are 
seven  chances  against  it  to  three  in  its  favor  (the  Government  will 
declare  the  slavery  men  elected,  &c,).  3.  It  is  false  to  the  friends  of 
Kansas,  who  have  reported  her  as  a  virtuous  young  lady  in  love  with  a 
nice  young  man,  and  hostile  to  the  miserable  old  curmudgeon,  her 
guardian  has  tried  to  coax,  and  then  to  drive,  and  finally  to  bully 
her  into  marrying.  Now,  if  both  suitors  come  with  her  into  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  then  she  chooses  the  old  rich  miser,  consummates  the 
marriage,  gets  the  settlements  fixed  as  her  absolute  and  exclusive  pro- 
perty aa/emme  sole,  and  then  runs  off  with  her  "  nice  young  man,"  and 
squats  on  the  estate  conveyed  to  her  by  the  defrauded  husband,  I  think 
her  reputation  is  gone,  and  won't  come  back  **  till  the  kye  come  home," 
and  her  family  will  be  blown  upon. 

II.  The  moral  course :  to  accept  the  new  Leavenworth  Constitution ; 
organise  under  it,  repudiate  the  Lecompton  and  all  its  works ;  drill 
their  soldiers,  cast  their  bullets,  shoot  at  tare^ets  with  '' Lecompton" 
on  them,  painted  either  as  Old  Nick,  or  Old  Buck,  and  be  ready. 
There  will  oe  no  fighting,  or  need  of  it ;  only  need  to  be  ready  to  fight, 
though  Kansas  wiU  not  come  into  the  Union  in  1858,  or  in  the  winter 
of  1859.  But  next  autumn  a  new  House  of  Eepresentatives  must  be 
chosen.  The  Lecompton  men  of  the  North  will  go  where  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  men  went  in  I854i  and  1856.  The  defeated  and  outgoing 
Administration  will  not  have  the  means  to  bribe  as  in  1857-8.  The 
House  will  let  in  Kansas,  with  yet  more  generous  grants  than  the 
Democrats  have  offered  her  as  bribe  for  slavery.  The  Presidential  and 
Senatorial  Executive  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  mischief,  and  have  a 
clear  field  for  the  election  battle  in  the  autumn  of  1860.  So  Kansas 
may  be  in  the  Union  before  Christmas,  1859.  She  must  say  "  No"  to 
the  old  lecher  who  wants  to  add  her  to  his  harem ;  "  Yes  "  to  the  young 
man  whom  she  loves  (and  he  loves  her)  ;  she  will  have  fortune  enough 
by-and-bye.  I  meant  to  have  said  that  in  a  speech  at  New  York,  but 
rheumatism  hindered.  I  will  let  it  off  at  Boston  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention. 


FaithfuUy  yours. 
The< 


lODOBE  PaBEEB. 


TO   HON.    8.    P.   CHASE 

Boston,  March  16,  1854. 


Mt  beab  Sib,— I  thank  you  hearfcily  for  your  kind  letter  of  the 
12th.    It  was  more  welcome  for  the  admonitwn  than  even  for  the  com^ 
47 
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mendation  it  contained.  I  thank  you  heartify  for  the  admonition.* 
But,  (1),  the  introduction  of  ray  peculiar  views  in  this  matter  will  do 
no  harm  to  the  special  matter  m  hand.  It  will  onl^,  as  I  think,  pre- 
judice men  against  me,  not  in  favor  of  the  general  wickedness,  diavery^ 
or  the  special  sin,  the  enslavement  of  Nebraska.  It  is  of  small  conse- 
quence to  me  whether  I  am  unpopular  or  not.  I  have  nothing  to  hope 
from  popular  favors,  and,  thank  God,  I  fear  nothing  from  poptilar 
frowns. 

2.  I  have  studied  this  matter  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  all  my  life.  If  I  under- 
stand anything  it  .is  that.  I  say  there  is  no  evidence — external  or 
internal — to  show  that  the  Bible  or  Jesus  had  anything  miraculous  in 
their  origin  or  nature,  or  anything  divine  in  the  sense  that  word  ia 
commonly  used.  *  The  common  notion  on  this  matter  I  regard  as  an 
error — one,  too,  most  /aial  to  the  development  of  mankind.  Now,  in  all 
my  labors  I  look  to  the  general  development  of  mankind,  as  weU  as  to 
the  removal  of  every  such  special  sm  as  American  Slavery^  as  war^ 
drunkenness,  &c.,  therefore  I  introduce  my  general  principle  along  with 
my  special  measures.  1  become  personally  unpopular,  hated  even ;  but 
the  special  measures  eo  forward  obviously ;  the  general  principle  enters 
into  the  public  ear,  tne  public  mind,  and  what  is  true  of  it  will  go  into 
the  heart  of  mankind,  and  do  its  work.  I  think  I  work  prudently — ^I 
know  I  do  not  rashly,  and  without  consideration. 

Here  let  me  say  that  the  thing  I  value  most  in  a  man  is  fidelity  to  his 
own  nature,  to  his  mind  and  conscience,  heart  and  soul.  The  integrity 
of  consciousness  is  to  me  above  all  outside  agreements  or  disagree- 
ments. So  I  can  esteem  a  man  as  much  for  cusagreeing  with  me  as 
agreeing. 

Allow  me  also  to  mention  the  admiration  and  esteem  I  feel  for  you. 
Your  whole  career,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  is  most  honorable — eminently 
manly — religious.  Sumner  told  me  your  argument  in  the  Van  Zcmdt 
ease  was  the  ablest  forensic  paper  ever  prepared  in  America.  My 
judgment  in  such  matters  is  not. worth  much ;  but  it  is  the  ablest  / 
ever  saw ;  not  inferior  to  the  great  English  arguments.  I  know  not 
why  the  Times  omitted  all  I  also  said  of  you  at  Fanueil  Hall.  It  was 
clumsily  said,  with  no  premeditation — the  whole  speech  was  impromptu. 
But  this  was  part  of  it,  that  the  outer  man  showed  as  much  intellect  as 
Webster  (his  picture  was  behind  me),  and  his  (Mr.  Chase's)  whole 
aspect  and  history  proved  that  his  heart  was  even  better  than  his 
head. 

I  think  you  and  I  take  the  same  view  of  the  Independent 
Democratic  party.  I  assent  to  all  in  your  letters  thereon.  I  often,  at 
public  meetings,  have  set  forth  the  same  opinion.  But  I  confine 
myself  more  to  disseminating  the  ideas  of  political  morality,  &c.,  than 
to  organizing  men  into  political  parties.  When  the  idea  has  hold  of 
the  public  mind,  I  hope  to  help  organize  men  about  the  principle  for 
the  sake  of  some  measures  thence  derived. 

I  thought  of  making  my  statement  of  the  encroachments  of  the  slave 
spirit  more  minute,  by  enumerating  numerous  other  advances,  but  I  feared 

*  Mr.  Chaae  had  deprecated  the  introdaetion  of  Mr.  Pukei'i  theologieal  views  ia 
oooneetKA  with  the  pnraly  moral  points  of  Anti-ilaveiy. 
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to  weaken  the  faggot  by  putting  too  manj  stickB  in  it  for  the  withe  to 
hold.  I  wish  some  one  would  make  a  special  history  of  the  whole 
thing — like  Mr.  Newman's  "  Grimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg." 

As  soon  as  I  get  the  census  of  1850, 1  mean  to  write  a  book  on  the 
"General  Influences  and  Special  Effects  of  Slavery  in  the  United 
States  from  1840  to  1850."  If  you  can  send  me  any  doeumentSf  State 
or  National,  or  hints  thereto,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you. 

Belieye  me  ever,  gratefully  and  truly  yours, 

Th90.  Pabkeb. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Newton  Corner,  near  Boston,  Jnlj  25Ui,  1850. 

Mt  deab  Sir, — ^I  believe  I  think  more  highly  of  you  than  you  of 
yourself;  for  I  do  consider  you  a  great  man  and  a  great  statesman.  I 
have  always  expected  |;reat  things  and  noble  things  of  you ;  always 
shall,  and  such  only.  If  you  are  not  a  great  statesman,  then  who  is  P 
and  what  is  the  standard  to  measure  men  by  ?  I  have  rejoiced  in  your 
many  manly  and  noble  deeds — done  in  times  of  trial,  too — and  in  the 
well-deserved  honors  you  have  won.  I  am  a  minister,  and  so  may  easily 
be  supposed  to  have  that  sort  of  stupid  blindness  which  so  often  belongs 
to  the  profession.  But  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  to  believe  that  great 
offices  can  be  fllled,  in  such  times  as  these,  without  occasional  mistakes 
and  errors,  even  in  great  men ;  and  I  am  glad  you  wrote  me  the  letter 
which  came  a  day  or  two  since,  for  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  men- 
tion two  things  which  I  complained  of  in  the  speech  at  New  York, 
which  lay  heavv  on  me, 

1.  Of  the  letter  in  which  you  accepted  the  nomination  to  the 
Governorship  of  Ohio. 

2.  Of  the  fact  that  you  let  the  United  States  kidnappers  take  off 
Margaret  Gamer,  after  she  had  broken  the  laws  of  your  State  by 
killing  her  own  child. 

When  the  letter  was  first  written  we  all  talked  it  over — I  mean  your 
friends  in  N.  E.  I  spoke  with  the  most  suspicious  of  them ;  some 
had  been  Whigs,  some  Democrats,  some  Know-Nothings.  They  all  thought 
it  was  a  "  backing  down ;  *'  that  it  weakened  the  usual  effect  of  your 
noble  course.  Some  thought,  however,  it  was  made  for  "  buncombe,** 
and  that  you  ''  could  not  be  elected  without  it.*'  I  have  not  the  papers 
now  at  hand — out  here  in  the  country — ^but  remember  that  it  seemed 
to  me  to  foreclose  all  Federal  action  against  slavery  in  the  Slave  States. 
Now,  my  notion  of  the  matter  is  this :  the  Constitution  (I  think  in 
section  iv.  art.  4)  provides  that  the  general  Government  shall  guarantee 
to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of  Government  Cer- 
tainly that  is  not  a  Sepublican  form  of  government  where  280,000 
white  men  own  384,000  black  men,  as  in  South  Carolina.  Or  if  it  be, 
then  the  Czar  or  the  Pope  might  claim  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Bussia  and  Rome.  Now,  if  I  were  the  whole  people  of  the 
North,  I  should  say  to  South  Carolina,  "  You  may  establish  a  Bepub* 
lican  form  of  government  for  yourself,  or  we  will  do  it  for  you; 
peaceably,^we  can,  but  forcibly,  if  we  must    We  shall  attend  to  the 
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guarantee  of  the  conBtitution,  and  jpot  allow  the  majority  of  the  South 
Carolinians  to  be  bought  and  sold  uke  cattle."  When  the  anti-slavery 
spirit  is  strong  enough  in  the  North,  we  shall  do  that,  if  need  be.  But 
we  may  be  forced  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  Slave  States  by  one 
of  two  ways:  1,  there  may  be  an  insurrection,  and  the  only  way  to 
put  it  down  may  be  by  declaring  the  slaves  free;  or,  2,  the  slave- 
holders my  proceed  violently  to  enslave  the  poor  whites;  in  which 
latter  case,  I  take  it,  the  present  public  opinion  in  the  North  would 
demand  the  interference  or  the  Federal  authorities — notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  white  slavery  is  as  constitutional  as  black  slavery.  Now, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  vour  letter  held  out  a  promise  that  you  would 
not  use  the  Federal  authority  against  slavery,  and  this  would  embarrass 
your  future  action.  I  don't  object  to  doing  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
insist  that  each  step  should  be  taken  in  the  most  cautious  and  deliberate 
manner ;  but  would  not  promise  not  to  take  other  steps.  I  may  easily 
be  wrong,  but  I  thought  you  did  so,  if  not  directly,  at  least  by  impli- 
cation. 

2.  In  the  Gamer  case,  I  thought  the  anti-slavery  Governor  of  Ohio 
would  get  possession  of  that  noble  woman,  either  by  the  hocus  focus  of 
some  le^  technicality,  which  woidd  save  appearances,  or  else  by  the 
red  right  arm  of  Ohio,  and  I  confess  I  was  terribly  chagrined  that  it 
did  not  turn  out  so.  If  a  mechanic  had  pursued  his  fugitive  apprentice 
to  Ohio,  and  that  apprentice  had  set  a  bai*n  on  fire,  or  stolen  a  white 
hat,  I  think  the  apprentice  would  have  been  held  for  trial. 

Now,  I  have  made  a  dean  breast  of  the  whole  matter,  which  has 
tormented  me  a  good  deal.  For  I  look  with  anxious  eyes  on  the  few 
men  of  great  nbUity  and  noble  character,  and  am  much  concerned  at 
any  mistakes  they  commit.  I  know  you  will  honor  the  motive  which 
leads  me  to  write  as  I  have.  I  look  to  you  for  great  services  to  be 
done  to  your  country,  and  shall  try  all  your  actions  by  the  justice  of 
the  Infinite  Gt)d. 

3o,  with  hearty  wishes  for  your  prosperity,  believe  me 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Thsodosb  Pabejeb. 


TO   THE  SAME. 

8t  Albans,  Yt,  Feb.  16, 185e. 

Deab  Sib, — I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  excellent  message  relating 
to  the  Kansas  matter,  and  to  ask  two  favors : — 

1.  That  you  would  send  me  a  copy  of  that  message,  and  of  your 
inaugural  speech,  if  in  a  pamphlet  form ;  and 

2.  That  you  would  collect  your  various  speeches,  &c.,  into  a  yolome, 
as  Mr.  Seward  has  done. 

I  hope  you  received  a  copy  of  my  "  Defence,*'  which  I  .sent  you 
months  ago. 

Yours  respect^illy, 

Thxo.  Pabxeb. 
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TO  THfi   SAME« 

Boston,  March  29,  1858. 

My  deab  Sib, — ^I  bad  been  intending  to  write  ^ou  a  letter,  thanking 
you  for  the  pamphlet  copy  of  your  message,  which  came  to  me  a  few 
days  ago,  but  I  had  not  time  to  say  all  I  wished  until  this  day,  when 
your  welcome  note  of  25th  inst.  came  to  hand. 

I  think  your  last  message  comes  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  what  a 
Gk)vernor'8  message  should  be  than  any  one  I  ever  saw.  I  like  much 
the  statistics  of  tne  industry,  and  of  the  wealth  you  mention  (pp.  4 
and  5,  etpoMtm).  Think  of  it !  You  have  270,000  landholders— not 
including  town-lots — out  of  a  population  of  2,400,000 !  England  has 
18,000,000  people,  and  not  more  than  30,000  to  35,000  landholders, 
including  the  owners  of  town-lots !  There  the  plough  is  never  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners  of  the  soil ;  the  normal  condition  of  a  Briton  ia 
that  of  a  tenant,  not  a  freeholder.  I  hope  Ohio  will  never  thus  go 
down. 

I  am  glad  to  see  how  rich  you  are — 849,000,000  dollars  to 
1,000,000,000  dollars  (p.  4),  all  won  out  of  the  earth  in  fifty  or  sixty 
years !  Compare  that  with  the  Slave  States.  South  Carolina  in  1855 
was  valued  at  a  little  less  than  169,000,000  dollars,  excepting  the  slaves ; 
that  is  the  value  of  all  the  land  and  things  in  the  State,  with  its  80,000 
square  miles  of  land,  and  700,000  people!  In  1867  Boston  was  ap- 
praised at  258,000,000  dollars— 90,000,000  dollars  more  than  the  entire 
State  of  South  Carolina.  What  an  odds  betwixt  the  results  of  slave 
labor  and  free  labor!  The  property  of  Massachusetts  in  1799  was 
97,000,000  dollars  ;  in  1849  it  was  597,000,000  dollars ;  now  we  guess 
it  at  1,000,000,000  dollars.  Yet  we  have  but  7500  square  miles  of 
land,  one-third  of  that  not  being  fit  for  the  plough ;  and  our  natural 
products  are  only  trees,  stones,  and  ice — ^if  we  except  the  cranberries, 
which  a  Southerner  thrusts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  our  Northern 
representatives. 

1  am  glad  you  mention  the  debt  as  a  bad  feahure.  This  is  a  great 
blot,  'and  I  thmk  your  remarks  are  admirable  on  it. 

But  of  course  the  great  matter  is  slavery.  If  we  don't  settle  the 
matter  right,  we  go  down,  just  as  the  other  republics  have  done ;  and 
if  we  do  presently  annihilate  this  terribld^urse,  then,  I  think,  there  is 
such  a  course  open  for  the  American  people  as  the  most  sanguine  poet 
never  dared  to  dream — an  industrial  democracy,  with  the  whole  con- 
tiuent  at  our  command — the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  our  veins — why, 
what  is  too  much  to  expect  of  such  a  people?  I  think  slavery  is 
doomed  to  perish  soon.  Banks,  a  not  sanguine  man,  told  me  a  month 
ago,  that  he  did  not  know  a  Southern  politician  who  thought  it  would 
last  forty  years  in  any  Southern  State !  As  you  say,  the  Devil  is  in 
great  wrath  because  he  knoweth  that  his  time  is  short. 

You  say  well ;  we  want  a  public  opinion,  which  political  men  may 
thence  shape  into  form.  But  we  want  one  thing  more — ^a  man  who 
can  wisely  and  bravely  embody  what  public  opinion  there  is  already. 
Such  .a  man  is  one  of  the  forces  that  make  public  opinion ;  for  while 
the  thinkers  can  only  persuade  and  convince  men  one  by  one,  and  act 
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on  thoughtful  men,  the  magistrate,  in  a  high  place,  moves  men  hj  bis 
position  and  the  authority  thereof,  'Vmd  moves  such  as  do  not  think 
much.  In  1860  we  shall  want  a  man  for  the  Presidency  who  has  never 
yielded  to  the  South ;  we  don't  want  a  fanatic,  a  dreameir,  an  enthu- 
siast, but  we  don't  want  a  coward  or  a  trimmer.  If  such  an  one  had 
been  nominated  in  1856,  he  would  have  carried  the  nation,  I  think. 
Instead  of  that  we  took  a  Johnny  Baw,  of  whom  we  knew  no  evil, 
but  the  nation  knew  of  no  statesmanlike  qualities  in  him.  How  could 
the  people  trust  him  9 

Gk)vemor  Banks  has  just  now  removed  Judge  Loriug.'  He  did  not 
dare  to  do  otherwise.  The  people  demanded  the  act.  But  he  has 
damaged  himself  greatly  by  the  manner  of  the  removal.  He  ezpresi^ 
disclaims  aB  moral  motives  for  the  act,  and  then  turns  round  to  aestroy 
the  personal  liberty  law,  so  that  he  may  atone  for  the  removal !  £fo 
has  injured  the  republican  party  more  than  Gardner  ever  did,  and 
has  left  us  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  found  us.  He  lacked  moral 
courage.  Ood  has  given  us  special  faculties  for  special  functions; 
and  as  the  most  delicate  ear  can  never  see  a  rainbow,  which  yet  fills 
the  eye  of  every  bov  or  ^1,  so  the  nicest  and  ablest  mind  foils  to 
notice  the  ripht,  which  is  Good's  idea  of  expediency,  while  the 
humblest  man  who  keeps  his  conscience  clear  and  active,  sees  it  at 
once  and  without  much  ado.  I  wonder  that  able  men  do  not  see  the 
immense  force  of  justice  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  the  power  that  a 
just  and  fearless  statesman  is  always  sure  of  at  length.  I  should 
rather  deserve  the  Presidency  for  my  great  qualities,  than  have  it  for 
twenty  years  without  deserving. 

But  1  did  not  mean  to  write  a  busy  man  a  long  letter.  May  Qod 
bless  you  in  your  high  office  and  higher  talents. 

Yours  truly, 

Th£Odos£  Paskeb* 

I  send  you  a  pamphlet  speech. 

TO   THE  SAME. 

Boston,  August  80,  1^6& 

My  deab  Mb.  Chase, — It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  see  your  face 
at  meeting  the  last  Sunday  in  July,  and  1  took  all  possible  pains  to 
get  near  you ;  but  the  crowd  of  friends  who  m  ished  to  bid  me  good- 
bye kept  me  from  you.  I  was  forced  to  go  out  of  town  the  moment  1 
left  the  meeting-bouse,  so  could  not  seek  you  at  the  hotel.  The  next 
morning  I  took  the  earliest  cars  for  the  West  and  went  to  Schenectady, 
where  I  had  an  academical  address  to  deliver  before  the  graduates  of 
TJnion  College.  A  queer  college  it  is  too,  where  they  train  up  young 
politicians^  not  young  scholars  I  1  hoped  to  find  you  somewhere  on  your 
route,  and  have  a  word  of  talk  about  the  state  of  the  nation,  but  I 
must  wait  another  opportunity. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  wagon  journey,  with  a  friend,  of  700 
miles  through  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  a  part  of 
New  York,  the  Adirondac  Mountains  and  the  Hudson  Eiver  region,  and 
the  whole  length  of  Connecticut,  from  New  York  line  to  Massachusetts. 
The  weather  was  delightful,  not  a  bad  hour  in  twenty-one  days.    We 
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iaw  such  signs  of  wealth,  comfort,  temperance,  intelligence,  and  virtue 
as  were  exceedingly  grateful.  I  saw  but'  one  American  with  patched 
trousers,  but  one  American  at  all  drunk,  and  he  had  lived  at  the 
West,,  and  returned  fat  and  rich  to  his  native  village  in  Vermont,  and 
was  making  merry  over  his  good  fortune.  We  slept  but  one  night  in 
a  great  town  (Albany),  but  kept  in  the  little  villages,  and  travelled  in 
the  byrroads,  resting  in  little  towns.  I  wish  you  could  pass  over  the 
same  route  to  gladden  your  humane  eyes  with  sights  of  the  welfare 
which  comes  from  the  industrial  democracy  of  the  North.  You  would 
see  the  practical  superiority  of  the  puritan  New-Englander  over  all 
the  other  peoples  on  the  Continent,  I  think.  In  parts  of  Vermont 
he  has  been  damaged  by  the  Canadian  French,  who  take  down  the 
tone  of  many  villages,  and  even  of  such  towns  as  St.  Albans  and 
Burlington  itself.  In  the  border  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut you  see  the  influence  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  dirtied  the  land 
a  little,  and  given  a  shiftless  look  to  the  people.  But  elsewhere  the 
sight  of  the  towns  and  farms,  with  the  schools  and  meeting-houses, 
and  happy  people,  was  a  continual  delight.  What  a  change  since 
1758 ;  but  what  a  yet  greater  change  will  another  hundred  years  of 
peaceful  industrial  development  make.  With  tl^anks  for  your  noble 
services,  and  hopes  for  a  yet  greater  future, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Theodobb  Pabksb. 
P.S.— What  wonders  will  100  years  do  for  Ohio ! 


TO   THE   SAME. 

Newton  Comer  (near  Boston),  July  9,  1858. 

Mt  dear  Sib, — ^I  sent  you  a  little  speech  I  made  the  other  day  at 
the  Anti-Slavery  Meeting,  which  I  think  quit§  important,  not  for  any 
special  merit  of  mine  therein,  but  for  the  direction  of  it.  I  hope  you 
will  look  at  the  argument. 

I  send  you  also  a  copy  of  the  Christian  Examiner  for  July,  (it  is 
the  Unitarian  periodical),  which  contains  an  article  on  the  "material 
condition  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.**  It  is  not  to  be  known  that 
I  wrote  it.  I  want  you  to  see  the  facts  of  our  condition  in  this  little 
State,  with  its  7800  square  miles  of  land,  and  its  niggardly  soil  and 
climate.  I  wish  there  was  a  little  more  spunk  in  the  people.  If  you 
will  let  Horace  Mann  see  it  after  you  have  done  with  it  I  shall  be  glad, 
for  he  still  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  State  he  has  done  so  much  to 
bless. 

I  wonder  where  that  collection  of  your  works  is  which  you  spoke  of 
two  years  ago. 

I  shall  send  you  a  Fourth  of  July  sermon  in  a  day  or  two,  which 
will  make  the  tenth  address  I  have  published  in  six  months,  which  is 
something  for  a  sick  man. 

With  hearty  thanks  for  your  many  public  services,  and  hopes  for  yet 
more,  believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thsodobs  Pabkxb. 
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TO  THB  SAME. 


Newton  Comer  (neer  Boston),  Jnlj  2S,  185S. 

Mt  dsab  Sib,—- I  was  glad  to  see  your  face  to-day,  but  grieye  that  I 
could  not  take  you  bj  the  hand,  and  haye  a  little  talk.  But,  unluckilj, 
I  had  to  flj  out  of  town  as  soon  as  the  sermon  was  oyer,  and  jou  niao 
was  gone  when  I  came  down  from  the  desk.  I  to  to  Schenectady 
to-morrow,  or  else  I  should  do  myself  the  &your  of  seeing  you  at  tl>e 
Beyere  House.  When  you  return  you  will  find  a  letter,  and  one 
or  two  little  notions  of  mine.  I  hope  you  will  haye  a  good  time 
at  Dartmouth.  I  expect  to  see  Mr.  Seward  at  Union  College  oa 
Tuesday. 

Yours  truly, 

Theodobs  Pabkxs. 


TO  THE   SAME. 

New  Toik,  Feb.  4, 18». 

My  deab  Sib, — I  shall  not  go  out  of  the  country — perhaps  neyer  ta 
return — without  thanking  you  for  the  kind  letter  you  sent  me  a  few 
weeks  ago,  as  well  as  many  kind  letters  before.  Certainly  it  ia 
unpleasant  to  be  thus  stopped  in  the  midst  of  my  work,  with  my  plaiiB 
but  half  carried  out,  and  many  literary  labours  only  half-done,  ana  yet 
not  to  be  finished  by  another  hand.  Yet  I  do  not  complain.  If  I 
recoyer — and  the  doctors  tell  me  I  haye  one  chance  in  ten !  only  nine 
chances  against  me  to  one  in  my  fayor !-— I  shall  be  thankful  for  the 
experience  of  afiection  and  friendship  which  my  illness  has  brought 
from  all  parts  of  the  land.  If  I  do  not  recoyer,  I  shall  pass  off  joy- 
fully, with  an  entire  trust  in  that  Infinite  Loye  which  cares  more  for 
me  than  I  care  for  myself. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  the  noble  seryices  you  haye  rendered  your 
State  and  your  nation,  and  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  increase  and 
bless  mankind. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Theodobe  Pabkeb. 

This  letter  relates  to  a  Convention  chosen  by  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  to  present  a  revision  of  the  State  Constitution  to 
the  popular  vote : — 

TO  MB.   ELLIS, 

Boston,  Not.  20,  185S. 

Another  Sunday  morning  has  passed  away  without  my  seeing  your 
face.  As  you  haye  so  long  been  not^only  a  friend  to  me,  but  a  very 
dear  and  near  friend — almost  a  father — I  cannot  any  longer  keep  from 
speaking  to  you  with  the  pen,  while  I  cannot  with  the  mouth.  You 
take  such  an  interest  in  wnat  goes  on  at  the  Music  Hall,  that  I  must 
tell  you  last  Sunday  I  preached  on  ''  The  Good  among  Things  Evil,  and  its 
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Ultimate  Triumph  over  Them ; "  that  was  a  continuation  of  one  which 
you  heard  on  "  The  Beautiful  in  Things  Homely,  the  sublime  in  Things 
Common,  and  the  Eternal  in  Things  Daily  and  Transient."  To-day  I 
spoke  on  "  Loye  of  God  and  its  Natural  Forms  of  Manifestation."  "this 
is  only  half  of  the  whole,  the  rest  is  to  follow  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
*'  On  the  yarious  Forms  of  Philanthropy  which  distinguish  this  Ago 
aboye  all  others.'* 

Charles  tells  me  all  about  you.  The  rheumatism  did  not  surprise  me. 
I  saw  how  much  you  felt,  and  knew  it  would  report  itself  in  some 
ailment  before  long.  I  trust  the  dry  air  and  fine  weather  of  South 
Carolina  will  driye  all  the  ache  from  your  bones,  and  that  Mrs.  E.  and 
Katie,  and  Mary  Jane,  will  banish  ali  aches  from  your  heart.  I  was 
quite  glad  to  hear  through  Charles  how  well  they  all  were. 

You  haye  heard  the  result  of  the  election.  I  was  surprised  at  it,  for 
I  thought  we  should  carry  the  New  Constitution  by  a  small  majority. 
.But  I  am  not  yery  sorry  at  the  result,  and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the 
less  do  I  lament. 

1.  The  Conyention  was  faulty  in  its  members.  Adams,  Mann, 
Palfrey,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  were  left  out.  They  are  the  four  ablest 
free-soilers  in  Massachusetts — powerful  men,  high-minded  men,  not 
seekers  for  office.  The  free-soilers  could  not  entirely  respect  a  Con- 
yention which  left  out  this  array  of  talent  and  integrity.  Then,  there 
was  not  an  anti-slavery  man  in  the  Convention.  The  men  who  got  up 
the  Convention  did  not  want  Palfrey  or  Mann  ;  no  attempt  was  made 
to  elect  them ;  not  an  anti-slavery  man  was  proposed  anywhere.  The 
"  leaders ' '  would  not  think  of  such  men  as  Phillips  or  Garrison,  or  • 
other  men  who  go  for  abstract  right.  Now  there  is  a  class  in  Massa- 
chusetts, not  a  large  one,  but  one  of  a  good  deal  of  influence  even  now, 
who  look  up  to  men  of  integrity  and  principle,  and  trust  them. 

2.  Then  the  Convention  did  not  trust  the  people,  who  were  much 
more  radical  than  their  Constitution.  The  leading  men  thought  the 
district  system  was  the  only  right  one — ^but  said  •*  The  people  will  not 
accept  it."  They  thought  the  judges  ought  to  be  electea  by  the  people, 
but  said, "  The  people  are  not  up  to  that.'*  So  was  it  with  many  things. 
Now  there  are  men  in  Massachusetts  who  understand  some  thinffs. 
They  had  not  confidence  in  the  Convention  when  they  saw  that  the 
Convention  was  not  looking  for  right,  but  only  for  the  available.  I 
heard  this  said  many  times  while  the  Convention  was  in  session,  and 
told  some  of  the  leaders,  "  If  you  don't  trust  the  mind  and  conscienee 
of  the  -people,  they  will  not  trust  you  and  your  compromise  between 
your  own  sense  of  ri^ht  and  their  selfishness." 

3.  Then  the  Constitution  itself  was  quite  faulty.  It  failed  to  meet 
the  great  difficulty  of  representation.  The  Convention  shirked  the 
burthen,  made  a  provisional  arrangement  to  last  one  year,  and  then  left 
the  whole  thing  to  the  Legislature  and  the  people.  That  was  only  a 
makeshift.  Besides,  the  Constitution  was  not  consistent  as  a  whole. 
It  lacked  unity,  and  did  not  rest  uniformly  on  great  principles.  Thus 
it  went  before  the  people.  It  had  the  endorsement  of  the  free^soil 
party,  a  party  which  has  been  willing  to  sacrifice  its  principles  ever 
since  1848.  But  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  party  came  out 
atld  repudiated  the  New  Constitution.    Mann  had  left  the  State; 
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8.  C.  Phillips  said  not  a  word  for  it.  Dr.  Howe  barely  tolerated 
it.  It  was  not  so  bad  as  the  old  one.  Palfrej  came  out  against 
it  in  a  pamphlet,  which  the  free-soilers  did  not  answer,  but  only 
abused.  Adams  spoke  against  it,  spoke  well  too,  in  many  particulars. 
Hoar  opposed  it,  so  did  Josiah  Quincy. 

The  Iree-soilers  had  many  able  men  in  the  field.  Dana  (who  really 
does  not  belong  with  the  reformers,  and  will  ere  long,  I  think,  slip  out 
of  their  team,)  Sumner,  and  many  smaller  men.  But  H.  and  B., 
who  are  a  curse  to  any  party,  went  bawling  all  over  the  State.  I 
should  suspect  a  cause  was  wrong  which  such  nersons  defended.  Then 
the  Commonwealih  newspaper  was  miserably  weak.  The  Whig 
papers  wrote  able  arguments  against  the  New  Constitution.  The 
Commonwealth  did  not  meet  arguments  with  arguments,  only  with 
sneers,  jests,  &c.  The  "  Eeformers "  are  defeated,  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons.  The  free-soilers  are  down  flat,  at  the  mercy  of  Caleb 
Cushing,  whom  they  made  a  judge !  If  this  breaks  up  the  coalition,  I 
shall  be  glad.  A  free-soiler  coalescing  with  a  hunker,  who  stands  on  the 
Baltimore  platform,*  is  what  I  wish  not  to  see  again.  But  I  fear  the 
free-soilers  will  fall  yet  lower ;  we  shall  see.  By-and-bye  we  shall  have 
better  times. 

TO   HON.   OEOROE   BANCROFT. 

Boston,  MatoIi  1%  1858. 

Mr  BEAB  Bakcboft, — ^If  I  don't  like  your  seventh  volume  it  must 
be  not  only  your  fault,  for  I  doubt  any  man  in  the  United  States  more 
*  carefully  reads  or  more  thoroughly  admires  true  history,  but  a  very 
rare  fault  besides.  For  the  six  goodly  volumes  only  give  promise  of 
good  to  come.  Let  me  thank  vou  heartily  for  the  part  you  have  taken 
against  the  Lecompton*  wickedness.  I  only  wish  it  had  been  a  little 
earlier.  A  more  wicked  administration,  where  can  you  find  it  in 
your  modem  historical  researches  ? 

Here  is  what  I  get  about  the  Africans  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ; 
fighting  in  it,  I  mean ;  my  friend  William  C.  Nell,  a  coloured  man  of 
this  city,  helps  me  to  the  facts.  He  has  written  a  quite  valuable  book 
on  "  The  Colored  Patriots  of  the  Eevolution,"  Boston,  1855, 1  VoL 
12mo.,  pp.  396.  On  p.  21,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  (Peter)  Salem,  a 
colored  man,  shot  Major  Pitcaim.  His  authority  for  it  is  Col.  Swett'a 
"  History  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle,"  (3rd  ed.,  Boston,  1827).  I  suppose 
ybu  have  Col.  Swett's  pamphlet,  but  lest  it  be  not  at  hand  I  make  this 
extract : — ^^  Among  the  foremost  of  the  leaders  was  the  gallant  Major 
Pitcaim,  who  exultingly  cried  *  The  day  is  ours ! '  when  Salem,  a  black 
soldier,  and  a  number  of  others,  shot  him  through  and  he  fell ; "  and 
p.  43,  again,  "  Many  Northern  blacks  were  excellent  soldiers,  but 
Southern  troops  could  not  brook  an  equality  with  negroes.  Nov.  15, 
1775,  Washington  prohibited  their  enlistment.  Besides  Salem,  Cufiee 
Whittemore  fought  bravely,  in  the  redoubt.  He  had  a  ball  through 
his  hat  on  Bunker  Hill,  K>ught  to  the  last,  and  when  compelled  to 

*  EnunciaUon  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  which  has  always  been  the 
servile  inBtrument  of  Southern  aggression. 

+  Alludes  to  the  Bill  by  that  name,  which  was  a  clemocratio  measure  to  compel  the 
people  of  Kansas  to  become  a  State  upon  pro-slavery  tenns. 
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retreat,  though  wounded,  the  splendid  arms  of  the  British  officers  were 
prizes  too  tempting  for  him  to  come  off  empty  handed ;  he  seized  the 
sword  of  one  of  them  slain  in  the  redoubt,  and  came  off  with  the 
trophy,  which  in  a  few  days  he  unroniantically  sold.  He  served  faith- 
fully through  the  war,  with  many  hair-breadth  'scapes  from  sword  and 
pestilence,'*  pp.  25,  26,  of  Appendix,  note  M. 

"  Gen.  Winslow  stated  a  contribution  was  made  in  the  army  for 
Salem  and  he  was  presented  to  Washington  as  having  slain  Fitcairn, 
who  was  killed  on  the  British  left,  according  to  all  authorities,"  ibid,, 
p.  25,  note  M. 

I  requested  Mr.  Nell  to  hunt  up  all  the  additional  information  he 
could  get  for  me  touching  this  matter.  He  has  just  reported  (3  p.m.) 
as  follows : — 

Cornelius  Harkell  was  killed  and  buried  on  Bunker  Hill ;  his 
danp;hter,  Mrs.  Harriet  Brown,  now  lives  in  Bevere  Street,  Boston. 

Titus  Cobum  was  in  the  battle;  his  widow  now  lives  inAndover, 
(Mass.),  and  draws  a  pension. 

Prince  Ames  was  also  in  the  battle ;  he  was  from  Andover.  His 
widow,  Eunice  A.,  Mi,  xcii.,  now  lives  at  Jamaica  Plains,  and  draws  a 
pension. 

Barzillai  Leu  was  also  in  the  battle,  likewise  from  Andover.  He 
was  a  fifer ;  he  has  a  son  of  the  same  name,  Barzillai  Leu,  now  living 
in  Boston,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Farmer  and  Mrs.  Dalton,  in  8. 
Bussell  Street,  Mrs.  Dalton  lives  in  Charlestown  in  the  summer,  on 
the  edge  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Gato  Howe  was  in  the  battle,  he  was  from  Plymouth,  Mass.  His 
widow  died  in  Belknap  Street,  in  1856. 

Li  the  engravings  of  the  battle  when  I  was  a  boy,  the  black  man, 
Peter  Salem,  appears  in  the  act  of  shooting  Major  Pitcaim ;  but  now- 
a-days  a  white  man  is  put  in  his  place.  Kichard  Frothingham,  in  his 
account  of  Bunker  Hill  battle,  makes  no  mention  of  Peter.  He  appears, 
however,  on  some  of  the  bills  of  the  Monument,  Freeman  s  and 
Charlestown  Banks. 

Last  17th  of  June,  when  Senator  Mason  fulfilled  Senator  Toombs* 
prophecy,  Mr.  Everett  said :— "  It  is  the  monument  of  the  day,  of  the 
event  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  all  the  brave  men  who  shared  its 
perils,  alike  of  Prescott,  and  Putnam,  and  Warren,  the  chiefs  of  the 
day,  and  the  colored  man  Salem,  who  is  reported  to  have  shot  the 
gallant  Pitcairn  as  he  mounted  the  parapet." 

When  you  publish  your  volume  I  wish  you  would  send  Nell  a  copy. 
Negroes  get  few  honors. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Theodobb  Pabksb. 

Here  is  advice  to  a  young  friend  touching  the  matter  of 
fugitive  slaves : — 

TO   MISS   GBOVER. 

Boston,  Not.  0,  1857. 
Mt  bxab  Miss  Obotsb, — I  have  just  conferred  with  one  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  Boston,  who  thinks  there  is  no  danger  in  the  woman's 
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remaining  in  Lawrence.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachosettt  long 
ago  decided  (in  the  Med  case)  that  a  slave  brought  to  Massachusetts 
by  her  master  was  by  that  act  free.  It  will  still  adhere  to  that 
decision.  It  seems  to  me  she  might  quit  the  service  of  her  claimant, 
and  go  about  her  business.  1  think  he  would  not  dare  molest  her.  But, 
perhaps  you  had  better  talk  with  some  lawyer  in  Lawrence.  If  the 
young  woman  is  timid,  and  will  be  in  fear  of  her  master,  then  it  will 
be  perfectly  safe  to  send  her  to  the  Quakers.  1  don't  like  to  advise  in 
this  matter.  You  and  she  will  know  better  than  I  which  to  do. 
Please  let  me  know  what  is  done  finally,  and  her  name,  and  so  oblige, 

Tours  faithfully, 

Theodobe  Pabkbe. 
Our  Supreme  Court  will  not  heed  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

TO  THE  SAKE. 

Boston,  Not.  20,  1857. 
Mt  dear  Miss  Oboyeb, — ^Mr.  Stephenson  is  a  very  respectable 
colored  man,  a  clerk  in  the  glass  warenouse  of  one  of  my  friends,  in 
HaverliiU  Street.  He  wrote  me  about  the  matter  you  refer  to — to 
learn  your  name  in  full.  I  told  him  it  was  Miss^  not  Mrs,  I  am  glad 
the  colored  people  do  this,  for  their  sake,  and  yours. 

Truly  yours, 

Thbobobb  Pabkbb. 

TO  THE  SAME* 

Boeton,  Jan.  11,  1858. 
Deab  Miss  Gboveb, — What  a  world  of  trouble  you  have  with  the 
black  people,  whom  you  would  so  gladly  serve !  I  sent  word  to  Mr* 
Stephenson  soon  as  I  received  your  note  a  month  ago,  and  made  in- 
quiries of  Mr.  Nell,  the  most  *'  respectable  "  colored  man  in  Boston,  and 
heard  no  more.  He  says  S.  is  a  good  fellow.  I  don't  know  what  will 
come  of  it  all.  Perhaps  you  wOl  write  an  amended  version  of  tho 
Hebrew  word,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  Princes  T' 

1  hope  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  the  farewell  address.  Betty,  I 
suppose,  has  gone  to  Tennessee,  to  become  the  mother  of  bondmen  and 
bondwomen  till  the  tenth  generation.  We  must  bear  as  much  from 
this  untoward  generation  as  Moses  from  his  nation  of  slaves,  who 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Egypt,  their  land  of  bondage. 

I  think  Plato  must  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  companion  you 
speak  of,  and  I  hope  it  has  been  communicated  to  him  that  he  is 
thought  a  greater  man  than  ever. 

Tours  faithfully, 

Theodobe  Pabkeb. 

TO   HON.    JOHN   APPLETON,   BANGOR. 

Boston,  Jnne  1, 1897. 

Mt  deab  Sib, — The  matter  you  spoke  of  the  other  day  is  one  of 
such  importance  that  I  will  set  down  one  or  two  things  which  have 
come  to  me  since  you  left  us. 
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In  PitiscuB,  •'  Lexicon  Antiquitatum  Eomanaruro,'*  b.  v.  "  Libertus  " 
is  a  yery  valuable  essay  on  the  whole  matter,  full  of  learning  and  care- 
ful thought.  I  suppose  you  will  find  Pitiscus  in  the  Theological 
Library  at  Bangor,  if  nobody  else  has  it.  Pitiscus  had  the  advantage 
of  Eosini's  "  Corpus  Antiouitatum  Eomanorum,"  which  he  had  edited. 
He  has  some  things  I  think  not  in  Walton. 

Bosini,  a  great  authority,  says,  "  Libertus  antiquis  temporibus,  .  .  . 
eivis  erat,  sed  publico  nullo^  nisi  Apparitoris,  aut  Coadoris  fungebalur 
munere,  Apparitores  auiem  erant,  ut  post  ostendetur,  Prcecones,  Inter- 
preteSy  Accensi,  Lictores^  Viatores,  Slalores,'^  (Amsterdam  Ed.,  1743, 
p.  77).  He  cites  (p.  78),  a  "  Formula  manumissionis,^*  which  Jacobus 
Cujacius  found  in  an  ancient  MS.,  and  which,  it  seems,  the  master 
gave  in  writing  to  the  Libertus :  *'  Hie  civis  Romanus  esto^  ita  ut  ab 
hodierma  die  ingenuus,  atque  ah  omni  servitutis  vinculo  securus  permaneat, 
tanguam  si  ab  ingenuis  fuisset  parentibus  procreatua.  Earn  denique  peragat 
partem^  quamcumque  elegerit,  ut  deinceps  nee  nobis,  nee  successorious 
nostris,  ullum  deleat  noxioe  conditionis  servitium ;  sed  diebus  vitce  sua  sub 
eerta  plenissimaque  ingenuitate,  sicut  alii  cites  Romani,  per  hunc  manu- 
missionis  atque  ingetiuitatis  titulum,  semper  ingenuus  et  securus  existat,*^ 
S^c.  I  don't  find  the  passage  in  my  copy  of  Jacobus  Cujacius 
(4  vols.  foL,  1595),  but  he  has  many  other  good  things,  s.  v.  "Manu- 
missio,'*  and  "Libertus,^*  He  always  speaks  of  a  libertus  as  civis 
Romanus.  Even  the  lowest  kind  of  freedmen,  libertus  dediticius  is  still 
civis.  Look  here :  "  Libertus  Dediticiorum  munere  testamentumfacere  non 
potest,  quia  nuUius  eerta  civitaiis  civis  est,"  t.  e.,  he  did  not  belong  to  any 
tribus  or  gens,  1  take  it.  But  he  was  still  a  civis  in  a  passive  sense,  and 
so  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  laws.  His  son  had  all  the  rights  of 
an  ingenuus. 

For  a  long  time  the  libertus  had  not  a  complete  testamentary  right, 
and  the  patronus  had  a  lien  on  the  property  of  a  deceased  libertus  to 
a  certain  extent.  But  that  was  the  case  with  a  son ;  even  after  his 
father  had  manumitted  him  he  still  owed  certain  munera  to  his  father 
during  life,  and  could  not  alienate  his  property,  though,  certainly,  the 
Jilius  was  as  much  a  civis  as  the  pater  himself.  But  I  suppose  you 
own  Cujacius,  so  I  won't  worry  you  with  more  from  him. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  increase  of  civil  power  allowed  the  different 
classes  of  Cives  Romani  from  the  time  when  the  Libertus  dediticius  was 
simply  a  passive  citizen,  a  non  servus,  (as  the  non-church  member  was 
in  Massachusetts  for  a  while  in  the  seventeenth  century)  up  to  the 
time  when  the  Emperor  Valeus  decreed  '^Libertorum  JUios  adipisci 
darissimam  dignitatem  non  prohibemus.^* 

Smith's  **  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Antiquities  "  (Lond.,  1840) 
has  an  article  on  **  Libertus,**  but  it  contains  some  great  errors — as  that^ 
the  sons  of  libertini  could  not  have  gentile  rights.  Now  it  appears 
from  Cicero  (Leg.  II.,  22)  that  "  tanta  religio  est  Sepulchorum,  ut  extra 
sacra  et  gentem  inferri  fas  negent  esse  " — none  but  one  of  the  gens  could 
be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  gens.  But  in  the  famous  tomb  of  the 
Scipios — who  were  certainly  very  genteel  people — there  are  epitaphs 
of  several  liberti  of  that  family. 

Kiebuhr,  who  was  not  bo  much  on  this  as  you  might  look  for,  eaya 
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most  of  the  dienie$  were  probably  fireedmen.    (^  Hirt.  Bom./*  Lond., 
1851,  vol.  I.,  p.  695.) 

Yours  truly,    Thxo.  Paskbb. 


TO   ME.    JAMES   ORTON,  WILLIAMSTOWN,   MASS, 

Boston,  Feb.  22,  1855. 

Dbab  Sib, — 1  have  not  time  to  write  at  length  as  the  theme  de* 
mands.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  American  party  rests  on  a  very 
narrow  foundation.  I  have  no  blood  in  my  veins  which  did  not  come 
here  between  1G20  and  1640,  but  it  is  no  better  than  if  it  had  come 
between  1820  and  1840.  Democracy  must  rest  on  humanity,  not  mere 
nationality  or  on  modes  of  religion.  1  am  as  far  removed  from 
Catholicism  as  an^  man  in  America ;  but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  ask 
any  religious  privilege  which  I  would  not  grant  to  any  other  man  in 
the  country.  1  would  never  exclude  any  man  from  office  on  account 
of  his  birth  or  religious  creed ;  only  for  his  character.  Surely  I  should 
prefer  a  higher  law  Catholic,  to  a  lower  law  Protestant ;  and  a  noble 
man  bom  in  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  to  a  mean  man  bom  on 
Plymouth  rock. 

The  new  party  has  dono  good  things : — 

(1.)  It  has  rebuked  the  insolence  of  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops 
of  the  Catholic  Church — who  required  a  severe  chastisement. 

(2.)  It  has  shown  American  politicians  that  they  cannot  use  the 
foreign  population  as  before ;  that  was  sadly  needed  m  Boston  as  wdl 
as  elsewhere. 

(3.)  It  has  checked  the  administration  and  beaten  them  sorelv. 

(4.)  It  is  knocking  the  old  political  parties*  to  pieces  with  great 
rapidity. 

All  that  is  good  work  ;  but  it  is  not  done  in  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
which  allows  every  man  his  natural  rights  because  he  is  a  man — not  a 
red-man,  or  a  white-man,  or  an  American  man,  &e.  It  is  an  important 
question  how  long  a  man  ought  to  be  here  before  he  should  vote,  ^. 
Five  years  may  not  be  long  enough,  or  it  may  be — I  have  not  made 
up  my  mind  about  that.  But  I  would  welcome  the  foreigners,  they  add 
to  our  riches  and  our  national  prosperity,  in  general ;  and  it  is  well  that 
America  should  be  the  asylum  of  humanity  for  this  century  as  for  the 
seventeenth. 

Hastily,  but  truly  yours, 

Thso.  Pabkxb. 


TO    W.    H.   HBRNDON,   SPRINGFIELD,   ILL. 

Boeton,  April  17,  1«6«. 

Mt  dbae  Sib, — Your  letters,  the  printed  matter  not  less  than  the 
written,  rejoice  me  very  much.  I  honor  the  noble  spirit  which  breathes 
in  them  alL    I  did  not  answer  before,  for  I  had  no  time,  and  a  hundred 
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letters  now  lie  before  me  not  replied  to.  When  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
now  lectured  eighty-four  times  since  November  1,  and  preached  at 
home  every  Sunday  but  two,  when  I  was  in  Ohio,  and  never  an  old 
sermon ;  and  have  had  six  meetings  a  month  at  my  own  house,  and 
have  written  more  than  a  thousand  letters,  Besides  a  variety  of  other 
work  belonging  to  a  minister  and  a  scholar,  you  may  judge  that  I 
must  economize  minutes,  and  often  neglect  a  much  valued  friend.  So 
please  excuse  my  delay  in  acknowledging  your  brave  manly  words,  and 
believe  me^ 

Faithfully  yours, 

Theo.  Pabkeb. 


TO  THE   SAME. 

9* 

Boston,  Deo.  81,  1856. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  • 

•  ••••• 

The  President  is  an  old  man — a  man  of  feeble  will,  of  no  ideas — 
vacillating  in  his  measures,  but  firm  in  one  principle — to  take  care  of 
James  Buchanan.  But  he  was  chosen  by  the  South,  at  the  command 
of  the  South ;  on  the  platform  of  the  South  was  he  sworn  into  office. 
He  will,  therefore,  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  logic  of  Southern  ideas. 
There  is  a  manifest  destiny  in  that  which  no  will  could  escape.  But 
he  wishes  to  keep  all  the  party  together ;  so  attempts  in  words  to  con- 
ciliate the  North,  while  in  deeds  he  obeys  his  sterner  masters  at  the 
South.  Hence  his  vacillation  in  regard  to  Walker  and  Kansas,  to 
Nicaragua,  to  the  great  financial  questions. 

Now  as  the  Northern  institutions  and  the  Southern  are  founded  on 
ideas  exactly  opposite  and  antagonistic,  and  as  the  logic  thereof  impels 
the  people  in  opposite  directions,  it  is  plain  that  one  of  three  things 
must  happen; — 

1.  The  South  may  conquer  the  North. 

2.  The  North  may  conquer  the  South. 

8.  The  two  may  separate  without  a  fight. 
I  need  not  say  which  is  likely  to  happen. 

Douglas  finds  his  term  is  nearly  out  in  the  Senate ;  he  knows  he  will 
not  be  re-elect«d  if  he  continues  facing  to  the  South.  If  he  fails  of  the 
Senatorship  in  1859,  he  fails  of  the  Presidency  in  1860,  in  1864.  He 
is  ambitious,  unprmcipled,  coarse,  vulgar,  but  strong  in  the  qualities 
which  make  a  "  democratic  "  leader.  He  has  served  the  South  all  along, 
but  the  South  would  not  pay  him  with  the  nomination  in  1856.  He 
seeks  his  reven^  on  its  nominee,  and  on  the  South  itself,  while  he 
shall  advance  his  own  interest.  So  he  opposes  the  attempt  to  force 
slavery  on  Kansas.  He  claims  that  he  does  this  in  consistency  with 
his  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill,  and  his  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty. 
But  Be  is  more  inconsistent  than  it  appears  at  first,  for  not  only  did 
he  (1)  favor  Toombs'  Bill;  but  (2)  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  with  its 
squatter  sovereignty,  was  not  a  principle  of  his  political  philosophy, 
but  only  a  measure  of  his  political  aim  to  serve  the  South  for  his  own 
advancement.  So  he  is  now  not  only  obviously  inconsistent  with  his 
special  support  of  Toombs'  Bill,  but  secretly  and  personally  inconsisteut 
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•  *  Greeley  is  quite  humane,  and  surrounds  himself 

with  some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  country.  Do  vou  see  what  the 
Rieknumd  Whig  says  of  Buchanan ;  that  means  that  the  Whig  is 
fattening  Edward  Everett  for  the  Presidency.  Much  good  may  it 
do  him. 

I  think  the  Bepublican  party  will  nominate  Seward  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  elect  him  in  1860;  then  the  wedge  is  entered  and  will  be 
driven  home.    Yours  truly, 

Theodore  Pabksb. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Boeton,  Sept.  9,  1858. 
Mt  dbab  Sib,— Many  thanks  for  your  two  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive letters.  Tou  make  the  case  very  clear.  I  look  with  intense 
interest  on  the  contest  now  raging  in  Illinois.  There  is  but  one  great 
question  before  the  people :  Shall  we  admit  Slavery  as  a  principle  and 
found  a  Despotism,  or  Freedom  as  a  principle  and  K>und  a  Democracy  P 
This  one  question  comes  up  in  many  forms,  and  men  take  sides  in  it. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  but  poorly  see  the  question ;  their  leaders 
are  often  knavet  and  often  fools.    But 

Quidquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi. 

I  make  no  doubt  Douglas  will  be  beaten.  I  thought  so  in  1854,  and 
looked* on  him  then  as  a  ruined  man.  What  vou  told  me  last  spring 
has  all  come  to  pass.  I  am  glad  Trumbull  demonstrated  what  you 
name.  I  thought  it  could  be  done.  But  in  the  Ottawa  meeting,  to 
judge  from  the  Tribune  report,  I  thought  Douglas  had  the  best  of  it. 
He  questioned  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  great  matters  of  Slavery,  and  put 
the  most  radical  questions,  which  go  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  before 
the  people.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  meet  the  issue.  He  made  a  technical 
evasion;  ''he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  resolutions  in  question." 
Suppose  he  had  not,  admit  they  were  forged.  Still,  they  were  the  vital 
questions  pertinent  to  the  issue,  and  Lincoln  dodged  them.  That  is 
not  the  way  to  fight  the  battle  of  freedom. 

You  say  right — that  an  attempt  is  making  to  lower  the  Eepublican 
platform.    Depend  upon  it,  this  effort  will  ruin  the  party.     It  ruined 
the  "Whigs  in  1840  to  1848.    Daniel  Webster  stood  on  higher  anti- 
slavery  ground  than  Abraham  Lincoln  now.  *  * 
♦            ♦            ♦            «            *            ♦  « 

♦  If  the  Republicans  sacrifice  their  principle  for  success, 

then  ihey  will  not  be  lifted  up,  but  blown  up.  I  trust  Lincoln  will 
conquer.*    It  b  admirable  education  for  the  masses,  this  fight ! 

Yours  truly, 

Theodobb  Pabkeb. 

I  think  that  these  letters  will  be  weM  enough  understood  by 
all  who  had  sufficient  interest  to  follow  the  political  movements 
of  the  times  in  question.     For  all  others,  perhaps  it  is  too  soon, 

*  Seferring  to  the  canvass  of  Illinois  by  Messn.  Lincoln  and  Douglas  for  the  United 
StaUi'  fenatorahip  in  the  automn  of  1858. 
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it  certainly  would  occupy  too  much  room,  and  raise  too  many 
collateral  questions,  to  attempt  to  explain  and  justify  all  the 
allusions.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Parker's  letters,  that  they  show  a  keener  political  instinot  than 
the  newspapers  and  speeches  of  the  time  betrayed. 


TO   THE  SAME. 

Boston,  Sept.  28,  1858. 

Mt  dear  Sib, — ^Tour  last  letter,  just  come  to  hand,  is  quite  impor- 
tant. I  shall  keep  it  confidential,  but  consider  the  intelligence,  and 
**  govern  myself  accordingly.'*  That  "  accidental "  meeting  at  Chicago 
is  quite  remarkable,  and  explains  many  things  which  seemed  queer 
before. 

Last  spring  you  told  me  much  which  was  new,  and  foretold  what  has 
since  happened.  I  did  not  understand  till  now,  after  reading  your  last 
letter,  how  you  could  tell  what  Douglas  was  aiter  by  looking  in  his 
eye ;  now  it  is  clear  enough.    There  is  freemasonry  in  drinyng*.    I 

tong  since  lost  all  confidence  in  ,  both  as  the  representatiFe  of  a 

mbral  principle,  and  as  the  adviser  of  expedient  measures.    Hia  course 
in  regard  to  I)ouglas  last  winter  was  inexplicable  till  now.  , 

We  must  not  lower  the  Bepublican  platmrm.  Let  the  Know-Notbings 
go  to  their  own  place ;  we  must  adhere  to  the  principle  of  right !  I  go 
for  Seward  as  the  ablest  and  best  representative  of  the  Democratic 
idea,  that  could  now  get  the  nomination.  •  My  next  choice  would  be 
Ohaso.  I  put  Seward  first,  because  oldest  and  longest  in  the  field^- 
perhaps,  also,  the  abler. 

But  if  Douglas  is  defeated,  if  Trumbull  is  re-elected  in  1860,  I 
think  be  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  get  the  nomination. 

Massachusetts  is  likely  to  send  a  stronger  anti-slavery  delegation  to 
Congress  than  ever  before.  Some  of  the  Kiiow-Nothings  will  be  dis- 
charged (others  ought  to  be).  G.  F.  Adams,  J.  B.  Alley,  T.  D.  Eliot, 
and  George  Boutwell,  are  likely  to  be  members  of  the  next  House  of 
Bopresontatives.  Oovernor  Banks  would,  no  doubt,  lower  the  Bepub- 
lican platform,  if  that  operation  would  help  him  up.  But  Massachu- 
setts will  oppose  any  such  act,  so  will  the  people  of  the  North.  If  w^ 
5ut  up  a  spooney,  we  shall  lose  the  battle,  lose  our  honor,  and  be 
omoralized.  Edward  Everett  is  beating  every  New  England  bush  for 
voters  to  elect  him.  He  may  beat  till  the  cows  come  home,  and  get 
little  from  his  labor. 

What  you  write  about,  the  letter  from  the  Eastern  senator,  chi^ns 
me  a  good  deal.  But  I  am  sure  of  this :  ^  the  attempt  is  made  by  the 
Bepublican  leaders  to  lower  the  platform,  then  they  are  beat  in  1860, 

ana  are  ruined  as  completely  as  I  think  Douglas  now  is.  ,  says 

be  would  admit  new  Slave  States.    I  despise  such  miserable  cowardice, 
all  the  more  in  such  a  man.       « 

Truly  yours, 

l^SODOBB  PaBKSB. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

Boston,  Norember  13,  1858. 

Mt  beab  Sib, — I  am  your  debtor  for  three  letters,  very  instructive 
ones  too.  I  should  not  have  allowed  the  account  to  run  on  so,  had  I  not 
been  sick.  A  surgical  operation  laid  me  on  my  bed  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  and,  of  course,  I  virrote  only  with  another's  hand,  and  but  little 
even  in  that  wise. 

So  you  **  are  beaten ;  *'  the  reasons  you  give  are  philosophical  and 
profound,  it  seems  to  me.  I  think  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
But  I  don't  agree  with  you  as  to  Seward.  What  private  reasons  you 
have  for  your  opinion,  I  cannot  say,  but  his  two  speeches  at  Bochester 
and  at  Some  don't  look  like  lowering  the  platform.  He  never  spoke 
80  bold  and  brave  before.  He  quite  outruns  his  party,  and  no  Bepub* 
lican  paper  in  New  England,  I  tear,  has  dared  to  republish  them.  The 
Anti-Slavery  papers  printed  one,  and  perhaps  will  copy  the  other. 

You  are  beaten,  but  I  am  not  s.ure  the  Administration  do  not  think 
it  a  worse  defeat  than  you  do.  I  think  they  hated  and  feared  Douglas 
more  than  Lincoln.  *  Had  Lincoln  succeeded,  Douglas  would  be  a 
ruined  man.  He  would  have  no  political  position,  and  so  little  political 
power ;  he  would  have  no  original  influence  in  American  politics,  for 
he  doea  not  deal  with  principles  which  a  man  may  spread  abroad  from 
the  pulpit  or  by  the  press,  but  only  with  measures  that  require  political 
place  to  carry  out.  He  could  do  the  Administratis  no  harm.  But  now 
m  place  for  six  years  more,  with  his  own  personal  power  unimpaired, 
and  his  positional  power  much  enhanced,  he  can  do  the  Democratic 
party  a  world  of  damage.  . 

Here  is  what  I  conjecture  will  take  place.  There  will  be  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Democratic  platform  on  Douglas's  **  principles  "  (else 
they  lose  the  nation).  This  involves  (the  actual  but  not  expressed) 
repudiation  of  Buchanan,  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  Cabinet  officers,  iM. 
He  will  sink  as  low  as  Pierce.  In  1860  the  Convention  will  nominate 
a  man  of  the  Douglas  ideas.  Will  it  be  Douglas  himself  P.  I  doubt 
it,  for  he  has  so  many  foes  in  the  North  and  the  South,  that  I  think 
they  will  not  risk  him.  But  if  he  has  heart  enough  to  carry  the  Con- 
vention, then  I  think  the  fight  will  be  between  him  and  Seward 
and  that  he  will  be  beaten !  I  look  for  an  Anti-Slavery  Administration 
in  1861 — I  hope  with  Seward  at  its  head.  But  it  requires  a  deal  of 
skill  to  organize  a  party  to  find  a  harness  which  all  the  North  can 
work  in;  but  we  shall  triumph,  vide  Hammond's  speech. 

Yours  truly, 

Thbodobi  Fabkxb. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ptreaehing  in  WateTtown — Illnea^The  Beyiyal  and  the  Ptayers  f or  Mr.  Baker— 
Jan.  2,  1859— Letters  to  the  Society— Ck>n8iiltation  of  Physicians —Letters  to  and 
from  Friends. 

In  the  spriDg  of  1856,  Mr.  Parker  volunteered  to  increase  the 
amount  of  labor,  which  was  already  so  heavy  upon  him,  by  sup- 
plying the  pulpit  of  an  independent  society  in  Watertown.  Old 
associations  and  a  desire  to  do  something  to  support  a  movem^it 
for  which  his  influence  was  partly  responsible,  induced  him  to 
make  this  offer.  £ut  it  was  more  than  he  should  have  under- 
taken* For  a  year  he  rode  fix)m  Boston  to  Watertown,  in  all 
weathers,  and  preached  generally  the  sermon  which  he  had 
delivered  in  the  Music  Hall  in  the  forenoon.  The  only  compen- 
sation which  he  desired  to  receive  for  this,  was  the  payment  of 
his  livery  stable  bill.  His  activity  in  other  directions  was  not 
abated.  Lecturing  went  on  as  usual ;  and  his  whole  life  was 
oontroUed  and  deeply  touched  by  the  political  and  moral  ques- 
tions of  the  time.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  strongest  organi- 
zation to  cany  so  many  burdens,  and  be  unfretted  by  their 
weight. 

Yet  he  neglected  nothing  which  he  ever  undertook  to  perform. 
Every  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  parochial  service  of  his 
immediate  parish  in  Boston ;  and  he  readily  answered  calls  of 
this  description,  which  carried  him  twenty  miles  and  more  from 
the  city.  It  was  on  one  of  these  excursions*  that  he  fell  upon 
some  ice  in  mounting  the  cars,  at  a  time  when  he  was  quite  ill, 
and  sustained  a  severe  shock.  He  frequently  caught  heavy  colds 
upon  his  lecturing  expeditious,  but  never  missed  fulfilling  his 
engagements  for  any  cause  whatever,  through  his  own  fiiult  or 

*  Not.  24,  1858.    S^epott,  pp.  254-55,  letter  to  Miss  Cobbe. 
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remissness  ;  nor  ever,  from  any  cause,  failed  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ments more  than  two  or  three  times  through  his  whole  career. 

The  parochial  business  of  his  ministerial  office  was  performed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  its  delicate  and  important  nature.  The 
number  of  the  visits  which  he  made  was  very  great,  but  few 
necessarily  to  each  family  or  individual.  He  was  a  great 
strengthener  and  consoler.  Whatever  trouble  he  approached,  or 
whatever  approached  him,  was  the  occasion  of  an  admirable 
ministry  of  common-sense,  womanly  tenderness,  and  a  mighty 
faith  in  God.  He  used  to  say  that  the  parochial  relation  taxed 
him  more  heavily  than  all  his  work,  and  that  the  more  closely 
he  held  it^  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  work  for  a 
genius, — ^to  take  a  fluttering  heart  into  the  hand  and  calm  its 
fears,  to  soothe  its  agonizing  throbs,  to  penetrate  the  soul's  wild 
weather  with  serene  confidence  and  the  warmth  of  personal  feel- 
ing, to  make  the  distracted  mind  resume  or  begin  its  faith  in  the 
Infinite  Perfection  at  the  very  moment  when  finite  imperfection 
was  most  pidpable ;  all  this  was  business  for  angelic  powers. 
But  it  was  essential  to  his  highest  success,  and  to  the  affectional 
cultivation  of  a  true  idea  of  God  ;  and  he  never  slighted  it.  If 
pity,  equanimity,  devoutness,  a  manlj'^,  brotherly  heart  contribute 
much  to  discharge  the  pastor's  office  well,  he  did  not  greatly  faiL 
He  was  simple  and  childlike  to  the  little  ones ;  sincere,  brotherly, 
sensible,  and  genial  to  the  young,  and  an  ever-springing  sweet 
fountun  of  piety  to  all.  That  hand  which  could  crush,  as  with 
the  weight  of  many  tons,  could  descend,  if  needful,  with  a  touch 
soft  as  unspoken  feeling.  He  has  made  his  own  record  where  no 
pen  is  subtle  enough  to  follow  and  transcribe. 

But  how  his  life  ran  out  by  these  depleting  pipes,  which  so 
many  tniths,  so  many  sorrows,  so  many  studies,  so  many  per- 
sonfd  exactions,  had  attached  to  his  willing  nature !  I  have 
not  been  disposed  to  mention  every  illness,  and  the  lapses  of  time 
laid  waste  by  incapacity  to  think  or  work,  and  the  numerous 
recoils  of  an  overworked  body.  Not  a  season  passed  without 
them  ;  they  became  more  serious  every  year. 

FROM   THE   JOURNAL. 

April  19,  1856. — Last  night  I  was  to  lecture  at  New  Bedford,  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  was  so  ill  that  I  could  not  hear  or  see  or  speak   » 
well.    I  left  the  room,  and  went  out  with  Mr.  Robeson,  and  wsdked 
a  few  minutes      Went   to   an   apothecary's,    and   drank  about  a 
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spoonful  and  a  half  of  sherry  wme,  which  helped  me.  Spoke,  bat 
with  great  difficulty.  Am  better  to-day,  but  slenderly  and  meanly.  / 
take  ihii  as  a  warning—not  the  first. 

The  letter  which  follows  is  a  sofficieni  explanation  of  the  state 
of  his  health  in  1857. 


TO  BBV.   WILLIAM   H.   FISH. 

Newton  Corner,  Jolj  25,  1857. 

Mt  psab  Friend  and  Bbotheb, — I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind 
letter,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  it  expresses.  I  am  getting  better — 
slowly,  but  I  hope  surely.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  case : — I  come 
of  a  long-lived  family.  Six  Parker  fathers,  buried  in  New  England, 
average  about  seventy-seven  years ;  six  Parker  mothers  go  up  to  near 
eighty.  But  my  brothers  and  sisters  die  early.  My  parents  had  eleven 
children.  I  am  the  youngest.  All  but  one  lived  to  attain  manly 
years.  All  are  dead,  save  my  brother,  near  sixty,  and  myself.  They 
h|ive  the  critical  period  of  their  life  from  forty-four  to  forty-seven. 
Five  of  them  died  about  that  age ;  only  one  has  surpassed  it.  I  shall 
be  forty-seven  the  '24th  of  August  next.  So  I  am  in  that  critical  period. 
If  I  live  a  year,  I  shall  probably  go  on  to  seventy,  eighty,  or  ninety. 

Here, is  the  cause  of  the  present  form  of  disease.  Last  February 
I  went  to  Central  New  York  to  lecture.  Feb.  9th  I  was  to  lecture  at 
WateHbrd,  10th  at  Syracuse,  J  1th  at  Utica,  12th  at  Rochester,  and 
then  retm-n  and  reach  Boston  at  midnight  of  14th-15th.  I  should 
pass  every  night  in  my  bed  except  that  of  the  12th.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, things  turned  out  quite  otherwise.  The  railroad  conductor 
left  us  in  the  cars  all  night  at  East  Albany,  in  the  midst  of  the 
inundation.  Common  New  England  prudence  and  energy  would  have 
taken  us  all  over  the  river.  I  had  no  dinner ;  no  supper,  except  what 
I  had  in  my  wallet  [dried  fruit  and  biscuit] ;  no  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  save  a  bit  of  tough  beef  in  an  Irish  boarding-house.  When 
I  awoke  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  I  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  my  right 
side,  not  kyown  before.  I  got  to  Syracuse  that  night,  10th,  vid  Troy ; 
lectured  at  Utica  the  1 1th,  and  at  1 1  p.m.  took  the  cars  for  Eochester 
and  rode  all  night,  till  5  or  6  in  the  next  morning,  when  I  got  into 
damp  sheets  at  Rochester,  and  slept  an  hour.  I  was  ill  all  that  day, 
and  at  night  had  all  the  chills  of  an  incipient  fever.  But  I  lectured,  took 
the  cars  at  2  or  3  a.m.,  having  waited  for  them  three  or  four  hours  in 
the  depot,  and  reached  Albany  in  time  for  the  4  p.m.  train,  Friday,  and 
got  to  Boston  about  2  a.m.  on  Saturday,  having  had  no  reasoDsble  meal 
since  noon,  Thursday.  Sunday  I  preached  at  Boston  and  Watertown, 
as  my  custom  was.  The  next  week  I  was  ill,  but  lectured  fovr  times ; 
so  the  next,  and  the  next,  until  in  March  I  broke  down  utterly,  and 
could  do  no  more.  Then  I  had  a  regular  fever,  which  kept  me  loflg  in 
the  house ;  but  soon  as  I  could  stand  on  my  feet  an  hour,  I  began  to 
preach.  This  was  a  meanspof  cure,  and  it  helped  me  much  to  look  into 
the  faces  of  the  people  again  I 
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July  12tb,  we  shut  up  the  Music  Hall,  and  I  shall  not  preach  till 
Sept  6th.  I  am  devoting  all  my  might  to  getting  well.  The  pain 
in  the  side  still  continues.  I  attack  it  from  without  by  compresses 
of  wet  linen,  and  by  homoeopathic  medicine  from  within.  I  have  a 
nice  boarding-place,  with  all  manner  of  agreeable  influences  about  me, 
and  live  in  the  open  air  all  the  fine  weather.  1  hope  soon  to  be  as  well 
as  ever.  I  am  veiy  thankful  to  the  kind  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  take  so  generous  an  interest  in  me.  I  have  enemies 
enough,  who  hate  me  with  the  intensest  bitterness  of  malice ;  but  I 
think  few  men  have  more  friends  ;  none  warmer  and  kinder.  But  I  will 
not  trouble  one  of  the  best  of  them  with  any  more  of  a  dull,  egotistic 
letter  in  the  dog-days. 

With  love  to  you  and  yours, 

T.  P. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

Boston,  November  11,  1858. 

My  VERT  DEAR  Mr.  Fish, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind,  sweet  letter, 
which  I  found  so  moving  that  I  kept  it  two  days,  after  tasting  its 
sweetness,  before  I  ventured  to  read  it  through;  for  I  am  still  a 
little  weak,  and  cannot  quite  trust  the  emotional  part  in  such  affairs. 
Have  no  fear  for  me  now;  I  have  weathered  the  Gape,  and  think  I  may 
live  to  the  respectable  age  of  my  fathers,  say  eighty  or  ninety.  I 
think  I  have  conquered  the  last  of  my  physical  enemies.  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  surgical  operation,  not  painful  or  dangerous,  only'  exhaust- 
ing and  wearisome  ;  it  laid  me  on  my  back  some  weeks,  and  has  kept 
me  from  my  pulpit  four  Sundays ;  but  I  shall  preach  the  next  time. 
I  can't  walk  very  well  as  yet ;  but  tiy  it  every  fair  day.  I  have  ridden 
out  four  or  five  times.  You  must  not  think  so  highly  of  mo,  my 
dear  friend.  Whenever  I  slip  away  there  will  be  a  plenty  of  men  to 
take  my  place  and  do  my  work,  or  a  greater  in  a  better  way.  There 
is  so  much  prejudice  against  me,  that  I  sometimes  fear  I  hinder  men 
more  than  1  help  them.  But  yet  I  have  much  work  to  do;  whole 
continents  and  islands,  which  1  have  begun  to  clear  up,  and  make  into 
farms  and  gardens.  I  want  about* twenty  years  more,  for  serious,  solid 
work ;  even  then  I  shall  be  only  sixty-eight  years  old ;  twenty  years 
less  than  Josiah  Quincy.  But  1  will  not  trouble  you  more ;  writing, 
as  you  see,  by  another's  hand. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  memories  and  wishes.  Remember  me 
kindly  to  your  wife.  I  hope  your  son  will  prove  worthy  of  his  father 
and  mother. 

Believe  me,  faithfully  and  gratefully,  your  friend, 

Theodore  Parker. 


TO   REV.    S.    J.   MAY. 

Bofton,  Feb.  11,  1858. 

Oh!  ht  dbar  S.  J.,— Open  thine  eyes,  look  through  thy  spectacles, 
and  thou  shalt  once  more  behold  the  elegant  chirography  of  thy  long- 
ailent  friend.   A  year  ago  yesterday  I  was  in  the  good  town  of  Syracuse ; 
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but  Archimedes  was  not  there  to  welcome  me.  I  had  passed  the  night 
in  the  inundation  at  Albany :  the  pleurisy  was  in  my  side,  the  fever  in 
my  blood,  and  I  have  been  about  good  for  noth'mg  ever  since.  This 
has  been  a  stupid  winter  to  me.  I  have  less  than  half  my  old  joyous 
power  of  work,  hence  I  have  not  written  to  you  these  thru  manthg! 
I  grind  out  one  sermon  a  week;  that  is  about  all  I  can  do.  I 
have  lectured  seventy-three  times — always  close  at  hand — and  have 
done  for  the  season.  Last  year  I  lectured  eighty  times— all  the  way 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Penobscot,  gave  temperance  and  anti- 
slaveiy  addresses  besides,  and  preached  to  two  congregations,  besides 
reading  a  deal  of  hard  matter,  and  writing  many  things.  I  am  forty- 
seven  by  the  reckoning  of  my  mother;  seventy-four  in  my  own 
(internal)  account  I  am  an  o^  nian.  Sometimes  I  think  of  knocking 
at  Earth's  gate  with  my  staff,  saying,  '*Liebe  Mutter,  let  me  in!"  I 
don't  know  what  is  to  come  of  it.  My  father  died  at  seventy-seven,-  a 
great  hale  man,  sick  ten  days,  perhaps.  My  grandmother  lived  to  be 
ninety-three,  and,  I  think,  had  ne  er  a  doctor  after  her  eighth  baby  was 
bom  in  her  thirty-sixth  year,  or  thereabout  But  nine  of  my  ten 
brothers  and  sisters  are  already  gone  forward.  None  of  them  saw  the 
forty-ninth  birthday.  One  lives  yet  aged  sixty.  There  is  a  deal  of  work 
to  do.     I  enlisted  **  for  the  whole  war,"  which  is  not  half  over  yet 

I  am  glad  you  preach  only  once  a  day.  I  think  the  Society  will  not 
return  to  Uie  old  way.  Brother  Dewey  likes  it,  and  other  Brothers 
would  try  iU  if  they  dared,  I  trust  you  will  be  much  better,  and  that 
soon.  It*s  the  Joe-sickness  that  pulled  you  down.  You  took  his  com- 
plaint in  your  heart,  and  so  broke  down.  I  know  how  it  was.  Well, 
the  good  boy  will  go  to  Europe.  How  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  dollars 
to  shoot  him  in  this  letter !     But  alack,  and  alas  !  I  am  poor  this  time ! 

I  can't  earn  thousands  of  dollars  by  lecturing,  as  hitherto ;  the  fac- 
tories pay  nothing,  so  I  must  creep  into  my  shell,  which  is  **  'minished 
and  brought  low."     I  don't  like  to  be  poor  and  act  poor  too  ! 

I  send  your  son  Joe  a  letter  or  two  ;  .but  I  know  few  persons  in 
Europe  at  present  I  hope  he  will  see  the  Apthorps,  now  at  Rome.  If 
he  goes  to  Neuchatel,  he  must  see  Desor.  All  my  acquaintances  in 
Germany  are  now  old  men.  He  has  youth  on  his  side,  the  dog !  which 
is  a  capital  introduction  to  nature  and  **  the  rest  of  mankind.** 

The  house  is  all  well  and  sends  *'  love  to  dear  Mr.  May  **  and  his 
family.     Good  bye. 

T.P. 

Here  are  notes  to  all  the  people  I  can  think  of.  J.  won*t  want  to  see 
the  Uieologic  men  I  knew  in  1844.  Now  they  are  as  old  as  the  hills! 
God  bless  the  boy  and  his  (naughty)  father. 

In  1867-58,  great  commercial  embarrassments  broke  up  the 
fierce  business  habits  of  the  people  ;  losses,  anxieties,  and  doubts 
of  a  financial  solution,  held  the  controlling  interest  of  the  country 
in  suspense.  In  this  reaction  firom  an  over-stimulated  state,  a 
revival  set  in,  whose  waters  covered  the  flats  left  bare  by  re- 
treating prosperity.  The  prayer-meetings  which  commenced  in 
that  time  of  great  despondency,  or  which  had  been  in  feeble  ope- 
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ration  before,  attracted  numbers  of  people  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
who  had  less  to  do  and  more  to  dread  than  usual.  The  law, 
which  was  then  seen  in  action,  is  constant  in  every  age  and  race, 
through  every  apparent  variation  made  by  condition  and  culture. 
If  any  widely-acting  cause  invigorates  the  popular  tone,  and'  lifts 
it  out  of  depression  or  indifference,  then  all  hearts  rush  together 
to  the  nearest  symbol  of  their  hope,  or  joy,  or  hate.  From  this 
positive  enhancement  of  life  comes  a  unity,  which  achieves  the  best 
or  the  worst  things  of  history.  And  if  a  common  cause  impairs  the 
popular  tone,  a  prevailing  mood  is  soon  created,  part  physical 
and  part  moral,  which  also  invites  the  nearest  contagion.  Every 
race  has  oscillated  between  its  shop  and  its  temple.  When  work 
goes  swimmingly,  whether  of  arms,  of  arts,  or  of  industrial  enter- 
prises, temples  are  left  open  for  Te  Deums ;  but  when  the  charac- 
teristic activity  languishes  or  suffers  foreign  interference,  they 
resound  with  threats,  misereres,  and  confessions.  In  times  of 
greater  ignorance  the  minds  of  the  panic-stricken  men  are  laid 
waste  by  superstition,  but  in  an  epoch  of  improving  theologies, 
and  when  political  and  moral  subjects  are  more  absorbing  than 
doctrinal  ones,  a  milder  infection  runs  through  people,  if  business, 
the  most  absorbing  subject  and  pursuit  of  all  in  this  country, 
loosens  its  hold  and  gives  the  moody  opportunity. 

So  we  had  a  great  revival  under  natural  conditions  ;  but,  of 
course,  the  theology  which  invokes  a  Providence  to  dissipate  a 
whitlow,  upset  a  boat  on  Sunday,  right  another  on  Monday, 
and  perform  in  general  all  that  we  like  or  dislike,  ascertained 
that  the  work  was  supernatural  and  special. 

.  Mr.  Parker  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  and  the 
Philosophical  Methods  in  Beligion,*  in  which  he  showed  what 
monstrous  evils  resulted  from  the  Church  Theologies;  and 
among  them  he  ranked  speculative  and  practical  atheism.  It  is 
a  dear  and  healthy  discourse,  but  not  remarkably  strong  with 
any  of  his  characteristics.  There  needed  not,  however,  the  ex- 
tensive reporting  of  his  sermon  by  the  daily  press,  and  its  diffu- 
sion in  a  pamphlet  form,  to  attract  the  .  attention  of  the 
revivalists  towards  the  great  foe  of  their  traditional  theology.  All 
his  labors  entitled  him  to  their  notice. 

His  continually  increasing  influence  must  have  presented  a 
curious   problem   to  minds    which  had  vehemently  denied  his 

*  On  F«lie  and  Trae  Theology,  Feb.  14,  1S58.    Pabliihed  the  nine  year. 
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iiisinuatioD  that  they  belieyed  in  a  Devil  quite  as  much  as  in  a 
God.  Now,  .they  were  in  the  dilemma  of  having  denied  that 
they  believed  the  Devil  was  as  good  as  God,  and  yet  of  claiming 
Mr.  Parker  as  a  living  and  triumphant  testimony  to  diabolical 
ability.  From  their  stand-point  the  question  was  embarrassing. 
At  any  rate,  it  became  clear  to  them  that  something  must  be  done^ 
for  he  grew  more  formidable  every  day.  It  occurred  to  them  that 
the  real  spirit  of  thb  '^  notorious  infidel'^  was  misunderstood.  How 
otherwise  could  be  go  on  so,  increasing  in  favor  with  man,  and 
doing  many  undeniably  good  things  ?  Perhaps  the  amount  of 
good  in  this  bold,  bad  man — ^which  came,  of  course,  by  nature 
and  not  by  grace — ^had  created  a  partiality  for  him  at  Courts 
which  was  very  damaging  to  the  true  adherents,  and  misrepre- 
sented, moreover,  the  Court's  general  policy.  An  attempt  must 
therefore  be  made  to  disabuse  the  divine  mind  of  these  unfor* 
tunate  predilections.  The  proper  representations  were  accordingly 
made  at  a  prayer  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  6,  at  the  Park  Street  Church.  Other  efforts  were  doubt- 
less made  elsewhere,  and  on  other  occasions,  but  of  this  we  have 
definite  and  reliable  accounts. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  some  of  some  of  the  vigorous  insinua- 
tions, called  praying,  which  illustrated  the  spiritual  influences  of 
that  occasion : — 

0  Lord,  if  this  man  is  a  subject  of  grace,  conyert  him,  and  bring 
him  into  the  kingdom  of  Thy  dear  Son  !  But  if  he  is  heyond  the  reach 
of  the  saving  influence  of  the  Gospel,  remove  him  out  of  the  way,  and 
let  his  influence  die  with  him. 

0  Lord,  send  confusion  and  distraction  into  his  study  this  afternoon, 
and  prevent  his  finishing  his  preparation  for  his  labors  to-morrow ;  or 
if  he  shall  attempt  to  desecrate  Thy  holy  day  by  attempting  to  speak 
to  the  people,  meet  him  there,  Lonl,  and  confound  him,  so  that  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  speak ! 

Lord,  Vre  know  that  we  cannot  argue  him  down,  and  the  more  we 
say  against  him,  the  more  will- the  people  flock  after  him,  and  the  more 
will  they  love  and  revere  him  !  O  Lord,  what  shall  be  done  for  Boston, 
if  Thou  dost  not  take  this  and  some  other  matters  in  hand  ? 

0  Lord,  if  this  man  will  still  persist  in  speaking  in  public,  induce  the 
people  to  leave  him,  and  to  come  up  and  fill  this  house  instead  of  that  I 

One  brother  exhorted  the  rest  to  pray  that  God  would  "  put 
a  hook  in  this  man's  jaws,  so  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  speaJ^^' 

0  Lord,  meet  this  infidel  on  his  way,  who,  like  another  Saul  of  Tarsus* 
is  persecuting  the  Church  of  God,  and  cause  a*  light  to  shine  around 
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him,  which  shall  bring  him  trembling  to  the  earth,  and  make  him  an 
able  defender  of  the  faith  which  he  has  so  long  labored  to  destroy  ! 

One  requested  his  brethren  whether,  in  their  places  of  business 
or  walking  in  the  street,  or  wherever  they  might  be,  to  pray  for 
Mr.  Parker  every  day  when  the  clock  should  strike  one. 

The  latter  Christian  had  probably  heard  of  the  destructive 
effect  of  a  concentric  fire  opened  at  the  same  moment 

What  might  not  be  the  result  if,  precisely  at  one  o'clock,  arms 
of  all  calibre,  from  the  sharp  pocket-pistol  to  the  deep-bellowing 
columbiad,  opening  from  Hanover  and  Bl'ackstone  Street,  and 
Commercial  Wharf  to  Roxbury  Neck,  poured  a  converging  fire 
through  the  Music  Hall  into  the  "  fortress  and  defence"  beyond? 

The  gross  fetichism  of  the  above  prayers  is  plain  to  all.  They 
are  only  bricks  from  the  masonry  which  builds  the  popular 
churches.  They  are  representative  prayers,  a  little  more  frank 
than  usual;  stripped  of  mastic.  Yet  people  wonder  at  the 
charges  Mr.  Parker  used  to  make,  that  hatred,  low  conceptions  of 
Gk)d,  gross  views  of  prayer,  and  of  the  connection  between  the 
finite  and  the  infinite,  were  latent  elements  of  the  popular 
theology,  and  might  at  any  time  appear  under  sufficient  tempta- 
tion. They  are,  in  fact,  essential  to  that  theology,  wherever  it  is 
consistently  maintained. 

When,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  Mr.  Parkfer's  frame,  overtasked 
by  all  his  deeds  of  power  and  of  love,  had  to  yield,  and  he  sought 
in  retirement  to  save  a  remnant  of  his  time  for  God's  service,  it 
was  suspected  that  the  true  believers  had  succeeded  in  instructing 
the  Chief  Ear,  and  that  the  favorite  had  been  disgraced.  It  is 
hardly  credible,  even  in  ecclesiastical  America,  but  will  it  be 
believed  abroad,  that  a  representative  paragraph  of  pious  jubila- 
tion actually  appeared,  attributing  Mr.  Parker's  consumption  to 
the  fervent  prayers  of  the  elect  ? 

TO  MRS.  JULIA  BRIDGES,   WEST  NEWTON. 

Boston,  April  9,  1858. 

Dear  Madam, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  interest  you  take 
in  my  spiritual  welfare,  and  obliged  to  you  for  the  letter  which  has  just 
come  to  hand.  I  gather  from  it  that  you  wish  me  to  believe  the  theo- 
logical opinions  which  you  entertain  and  refer  to.  I  don*t  find  that 
you  desire  anything  more. 

I  make  no  doubt  the  persons  who  pray  for  my  conversion  to  the 
common  ecclesiastical  theology,  and  those  who  pray  for  my  death,  are 
equally  sincere  and  honest.  I  don*t  envy  them  their  idea  of  God 
when  they  ask  Him  to  come  into  my  study  and  confound  me,  or  to 
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put  a  hook  into  my  jaws  so  that  I  cannot  speak.  Several  persons  hare 
come  to  '*  labor  with  me/'  or  have  written  me  letters  to  convert  me. 
They  were  commonly  persons  quite  ignorant  of  the  very  things  they 
tried  to  teach  me  ;  they  claimed  a  divine  illumination  which  I  saw  no 
proofs  *of,  in  them,  in  Uieir  lives,  or  their  doctrines.  But  I  soon  found 
it  was  with  them  as  it  is  with  you;  they  did  not  seek  to  teach  me 
either  piety,  wliich  is  the  love  of  God,  or  morality,  which  is  the 
keeping  of  the  natural  laws  He  has  written  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
but  only  to  induce  me  to  believe  their  catechism  and  join  their  Church. 
I  see  no  reason  for  doing  either. 

I  try  to  use  what  talents  and  opportunities  God  has  given  me  in  the 
best  way  I  can.  I  don't  think  it  is  my  fault  that  I  regret  the  absurd 
doctrines  which  I  find  in  the  creed  of  these  people  who  wish  to  instruct 
me  on  mattei's  of  which  they  are  profoundly  ignorant 

But  the  Catholics  treated  the  Protestantis  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
Jews  and  the  Heathens  thus  treated  the  Christians.  I  find  good  and 
religious  men  ampngst  all  classes  of  men,  Trinitarians.  Unitarians, 
Salvationists,  and  Damnationists,  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  Mahome- 
dans,  Heathen.  There  is  one  God  for  us  all,  and  I  have  such  perfect 
love  of  Him  that  it  long  since  cast  out  all  fear.     Believe  me. 

Tours  truly, 

Theodore  Pabkbb. 

The  supplications  offered  up  in  Park  Street  were  answered 
appropriately  from  the  Music  Hall  in  the  two  discourses  of  April 
4  and  1 1  :  one  on  "  A  False  and  True  Revival  of  Religion,"  the 
other  on  "  The  Revival  of  Religion,  which  we  need."  They  ax« 
an  answer  to  prayer  worth  considering.  They  overflow  with  the 
health  of  unsparing  criticism,  pure  morality,  and  tender  devout* 
ness.  They  are  filled  full  with  the  elements  which  promote  a 
revival  of  conscience  and  piety  in  the  hearts  of  men,  fertile  aa 
the 

*• happy  lands  that  have  luxurious  names.** 

Their  offence  was  in  their  absolute,  unvarnished  truth-telling 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  the  country.  Their 
picture  of  the  beautiful  purification  of  America,  which  a  true 
revival  would  promote,  has  the  crushing  satire  of  commonnsense, 
unstintedly  spoken,  to  show  what  hideous  evils  are  never  touched 
and  cured  by  the  agitation  of  evjuigelical  sentiment. 

Ministers  talk  of  a  '* revival  of  religion  in  answer  to  prayer** I  It 
will  no  more  so  come  than  the  submarine  telegraph  from  Europe  to 
America.  It  is  the  effectual  fervent  work  of  a  righteous  man  that 
availeth  much — his  head-wcfrk,  and  hand-work.  Gossiping  before  God» 
tattling  mere  words,  asking  Him  to  do  my  duty — that  is  not  prayer. 
I  also  believe  in  prayer  from  the  innermost  of  my  heart,  else  must 
I  renounce  my  manhood  and  the  Godhood  above  and  about  me. 
I  also  believe  in  prayer.    It  is  the  upspringing  of  my  soul  to  meet  the 
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Eternal,  and  thereby  I  seek  to  alter  and  improve  myself,  not  Thee, 

0  Thou  Unchangeable,  who  art  perfect  from  the  beginning !     Then 

1  mingle  my  soul  with  the  Infinite  Presence.  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
wickedtiess,  my  cowardice,  sloth,  fear.  New  strength  comes  into  me 
of  its  own  accord,  as  the  simlight  to  these  flowers  which  opefi  their 
little  cups.  Then  I  find  that  he  that  goeth  forth  even  weeping,  bearing 
this  precious  aid  of  prayer,  shall,  doubtless,  come  again  rejoicing,  and 
bring  his  sheaves  mitx  him. 

The  technical  revival  passed  away,  but  Mr.  Parker  continued 
manfully  his  prayer  and  work  against  the  palpable  evils  of  his 
country.  A  French  writer  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  revival, 
and  attributes  to  it  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  which  suddenly 
awoke  in  the  uncertain  North  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  !  Orthodox  journals  do  not  appear  at  all  eager  to  accept 
this  alleged  efiSciency  of  prayer  and  conference-meetings,  which  is 
gratuitously  extended  to  them.  In  truth,  the  genuine  revival 
which  has  swept  through  Northern  hearts,  and  is  making  them 
more  unanimous  every  day,  had  been  anti-slavery  !  And  that 
owes  little  to  the  Churches  of  America,  who  are  carried  off  by  its 
power,  and  compelled  to  serve  it  after  having  resisted  and  blas- 
phemed the  spirit.  What  would  not  the  orthodox  Churches 
give,  if  history  could  show  them  prevailingly  &ithful,  in  the  days 
of  anti-slavery  weakness,  to  keep  alive  the  protesting  conscience, 
and  to  feed  by  prayer  and  works  that  great  revival  of  political 
and  moral  righteousness  which  alone  shall  save  this  people  from 
its  sins  ?  They  cannot  claim  that  crowning  testimony  to  divinity 
of  doctrine. 

He  always  confessed  that  his  over-work  had  violated  natural 
laws ;  whence  came  a  penalty  not  supernatural. 

Aug.  20,  1858.* — The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society  in  Boston,  deeply  concerned  for  the  health  and 
public  usefulness  of  their  beloved  friend  and  pastor,  Theodore  Parker, 
earnestly  request  him,  in  view  of  the  bronchial  affection  under  which 
he  is  laboring,  to  extend  the  term  of  his  vacation  until  such  period  as, 
in  the  judgment  of  reliable  medical  advisers,  it  will  be  waiTantable  for 
him  to  resume  his  pastoral  functions ;  believing  that  this  is  a  duty 
which  he  owes  to  himself,  his  family,  his  friends,  and  the  cause  of 
religion,  humanity,  and  reform  ;  and  trusting  that  he  will  not  allow  the 
strong  desire  he  will  naturally  feel  to  be  promptly  at  his  post  at  the 
usual  time,  to  override  their  united  wishes  -and  settled  convictions  on 
this  subject. 

*  This  l«tter  followed  the  oonniel  of  ftfriend,  who  wii  tii«  fini  to  noiloe  Jftr.  Fkxkei^i 
liifinf  liMhk  diuing  ft  ihort  jouin^  whioh  thqr  s>^  tofit^  ^ 
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The  following  letter  to  Miss  Cobbe  oontinnes  the  stoiy  of  his 
health : — 

TO  mSS   COBBE. 

Boston,  Not.  9,  185a. 

Mt  vert  deab  Miss  Cobbb, — I  jsent  jon  a  little  bit  of  a  aad  note 
some  weeks  ago ;  this  will  be  more  cheerful  and  encooraging.  I  here 
bad  a  hospital  operation  performed  lately,  which  laid  me  on  mj  bed 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  I  have  just  recovered,  now,  and  can  walk 
about  a  little,  say  half-an-hour  at  a  time,  or  ride  an  hour  or  two*  and 
sit  up  most  of  the  day.  For  several  Sundays  others  filled  my  pidpit ; 
next  Sunday  I  hope  to  speak  for  myself,  and  the  half-written  sermon 
lies  already  before  me.  I  think  I  have  conquered  the  last  of  mj 
(corporeal)  enemies,  and  trust  a  long  life  of  serious  work  is  before  me 
I  have  much  left  to  do,  much  half-done,  and  yet  more  projected  and 
prepared  for,  but  not  yet  adventured  on.  Twenty  years  more  of  healthy 
solid  toil  will  finish  it  all,  and  leave  me  but  sixty  eight,  an  age  not  unrea- 
sonable for  me  to  desire  or  expect 

I  sent  you,  at  Mrs.  Apthorp*s  request,  a  little  parcel  of  books  bj  the 
steamer  of  last  week.  They  will  i*each  you  through  Chapman.  My 
friend  Mr.  llipley,  of  New  York,  has  a  great  admiration  for  your 
book,  and  is  trying  its  foitune  with  the  publishers  of  that  city — ^more 
adventurous  than  any  in  Boston. 

I  sent  you  some  little  sermons  of  mine,  and  an  article  m  the 
Eaaminer  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  Massachusetts.  I  trust* 
this  will  meet  you  by  your  birthday,  which  we  shall  keep  aa  a 
festival. 

Faithfully  yours. 

I  open  this  letter,  my  dear  Miss  Cobbe,  to  announce  the  welcome 
receipt  of  yours  from  Newbridge,  announcing  your  safe  return.  Sad  must 
it  be  to  depart  from  such  a  home  !  My  ancestral  home — a  common 
farm,  where  my  fathers  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  also  dear 
to  me ;  but  I  can  see  it  in  my  brother's  hands  in  an  hour's  ride  ai^ 
day.  I  wrote  to  Mra.  Ripley  your  proposal,  but  have  not  her  reply. 
Please  remember  me  to  Miss  Carpenter;  and  that  delightful  company 
you  met  at  London.  Do  you  know  my  dear  friend,  William  H. 
Ghanning,  of  Liverpool  ?    I  hope  you  will. 

TO  THE   SAMEL 

Boston,  Deo.  14, 1858. 
Mt  vert  dear  Miss  Cobbb, — It  was  exceedingly  kind  of  you  to 
write  mc  the  tender  and  affectionate  note  which  came  only  last  night. 
I  am  a  deal  better  than  when  Mr.  Channing  s^w  me  on  the  day  of  his 
sailing.  I  don't  wonder  he  thought  it  would  soon  be  all  over  with 
me.  Yet  I  knew  better,  even  then,  feeling  an  interior  spring 
of  life  he  could  not  see.  I  went  on  improving,  until  the  very  day  of 
your  letter,  Nov.  24,  I  attended  a  funeral  thirty*  miles  off  in  the 
country.  The  circumstances  were  so  sad  and  peculiar,  that  I  could 
not  leave  the  afflicted  ones  to  the  poor  consolations  of  a  stranger,  who 
did  not  even  believe,  much  less  know,  the  infinite  goodness  of  God.  I 
met  with  an  accident  in  getting  into  the  railroad  cara^  which  injured  me 
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badly  in  delicate  parts  of  the  body,  and  I  have  not  walked  since — three 
weeks.  But  I  ride  out  every  day,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  the 
doctors,  I  preach  every  Sunday,  which  does  nie  good  and  not  hartni 
Otherwise,  I  live  in  my  library,  and  have  my  meals  brought  up  to  me. 
An  ugly  cough  I  had  is  nearly  gone;  only  the  lameness  cohtinues. 
The  surgeon  fears  an  abscess,  which,  after  all,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
genial  way  of  ending  the  mischief.  I  suffer  but  little  pain  except 
from  the  lack  of  tone  and  vigor  that  comes  of  such  long  confine- 
ment Do  not  fear;  I  have  the  best  medical  and  surgical  advice, 
though  J  take  no  medicine  but  cod-liver  oil,  which  is  diet  and  not 
drugs.  I  shall  be  very  cautious,  and  take  special  pains  to  live,  for  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  work  begun  and  ^ot  half  done,  which  another  can- 
not finish.  Besides,  the  world  is  so  interesting,  and  friends  so  dear,  that 
I  find  the  love  of  life  much  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

I  hoped  to  have  had  a  communication  from  the  bookseller,  touching 
your  book,  but  have  yet  heard  nothing.  I  hope  you  received  one  letter 
from  me  through  Chapman,  with  some  books,  from  Mrs.  Apthorp,  &c., 
and  another  direct  to  you  at  Bed  Lodge,  Bristol,  which  1  meant  you 
should  receive  on  your  birthday.  I  kept  that  with  true  festal  delight 
A  venerable  friend  was  eighty-two  the  same  day,  and  came  in  to  thank 
me  for  my  letter  to  him.     [Dea.  Samuel  Ma\  ."1 

Please  present  my  thankful  regards  to  Miss  Carpenter,  whom  J 
greatly  respect  and  esteem.  I  hope  the  good  work  of  humanity  pros* 
pers  in  her  hands.    Accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  letters. 

TO  MR.    RIPLEY. 

Boston,  Not.  1,  1858. 

Mt  dear  George, — My  hand  trembles,  and  I  must  take  pains  to 
write,  and  so  write  plain,  or  else  not  at  all.  I  wrote  you  my  last  three 
weeks  ago  to-day.  While  I  was  putting  your  name  on  the  envelope, 
the  two  surgeons  stopped  their  gigs  at  my  door.  This  is  tlie  first  letter 
I  have  written  since.  They  did  their  work  faithfully,  and  I  have  laid 
on  my  back  nearly  all  the  time  since.  I  rode  out  yesterday,  and  again 
to-day,  and  have  walked  a  few  steps  several  times ;  the  evil  is  all  over,  I 
think,  and  I  believe  the  last  of  my  (corporeal)  foes  is  routed  now.  I 
see  not  why  I  may  not  live  a  hard-working  life  till  I  am  seventy,  eighty, 
or  ninety,  as  most  of  my  fathers  have  done  in  America.  I  had  an  ugly 
cough  all  summer,  which  looked  ill  to  one  who  had  lost  a  mother,  and 
even  brothers  and  sisters,  of  consumption,  not  to  speak  of  nieces  and 
other  kinfolk.  But  I  think  that,  too,  is  mainly  over.  My  standing 
committee  have  shut  me  out  of  the  Music  Hall  for  next  Sunday. 
S.  J.  May  takes  my  place ;  but  I  trust  1  shall  be  there  the  following 
Sunday. 

Many  thanks  for  your  friendship,  which  never  fails.  If  we  could  lie 
under  the  great  oak-tree  at  West  Eoxbury,  or  ride  about  the  wild  little 
lanes  together,  I  should  soon  be  entirely  well ;  for  the  vigor  of  your 
mind  would  inspire  strength  even  into  my  body ;  but  I  must  do  without 
that,  only  too  thankful  to  have  had  it  once. 

Thank  you  for  the  kind  and  just  things  yon  say  ab*^ 
Ify  (riendg,  the  Hunts  and  Aptjiorps,  almoBt  itmU^ 
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keep  her  birthday  as  one  of  my  domestic  holidays,  and  honor  the  Uk 
of  December  with  unusual  libations. 

Fumess*s  new  book  is      .       *  *  *  ♦  full  of 

zeal,  piety,  and  beauty  of  sentiment !  He  does  not  see  that  only  a 
critic  and  scholar  can  deal  with  such  questions  as  he  passes  judgment 
upon. 

What  he  says  about  Lazarus,  &c.,  is  all  bosh  I  He  knows  the  Four 
Gospels  are  true — knows  it  subjectively ! 

But  I  must  write  no  more.     Good  bye ! 

Thbodobe. 

Don*t  tell  anybody  what  I  say  about  my  health.  I  don't  write  such 
things  often. 

Thus  the  year  wore  away  in  weakness  and  increasing  dis- 
ability to  perform  the  ordinary  ministerial  labors.  In  preaching 
he  would  sometimes  steady  himself  by  grasping  the  desk  with 
both  hands.  All  other  pursuits  languished,  or  were  entirely 
abandoned. 

FROM   THE   JOURNAL. 

Jan.  1,  1850. — It  is  Saturday  night — eve  of  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year.  I  have  finished  my  sermon  for  to-morrow,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  indulge  my  feelings  for  a  minute,  and  gather  up  my  soul. 

This  is  the  first  new  year's  day  that  I  was  ever  sick.  Now  I  have 
been  a  prisoner  almost  three  months,  living  in  my  chamber  or  my 
study.  I  have  been  out  of  doors  but  thrice  since  Sunday  last.  The 
doctor  says  1  mend,  and  I  quote  him  to  my  friends.  But  I  have  great 
doubts  as  to  the  result  It  looks  as  if  this  was  the  last  of  my  new 
year's  days  upon  earth.  I  felt  so  when  I  gave  each  gift  to-day ;  yet 
few  men  have  more  to  live  for  than  I.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  just  begun 
a  great  work ;  yet  if  I  must  abandon  it,  I  will  not  complain.  Some 
abler  and  better  man  will  take  my  place,  and  do  more  successfully  what 
I  have  entered  on.  The  Twenty-eighth  will  soon  forget  me — a  few 
Sundays  will  satisfy  their  tears.  Some  friends  may  linger  long  about 
my  grave,  and  be  inly  sad  for  many  a  d|iy. 

The  last  discourse,  preached  on  January  2,  is  entitled,  **  What 
Religion  may  do  for  a  Man  :  a  Sermon  for  the  New  Year.*'  It 
has  since  been  published. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  January  9,  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  He  wrote 
in  bed,  with  a  pencil,  a  short  letter  to  his  Society,  to  be  read  afc 
the  meeting  for  the  usual  service  of  the  day. 

TO   THE   CONGREGATION    AT   THE   MUSIC   HALL. 

Sunday  Morning,  Jan.  9,  1859. 
Well-belovkd  and  LONO-TRiEn  Friends,— I  shall  not  speak  to  you 
to-day ;  for  this  morning,  a  little  after  four  o*clock,  I  had  a  slight  attack 
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of  bleeding  in  the  lungs  or  throat.  I  intended  to  preach  on  "  The 
Beligion  of  Jesus  and  the  Christianity  of  the  Church ;  or  the  Supe- 
riority of  Good-will  to  Man  over  Theological  Fancies." 

I  hope  you  will  not  forget  the  contribution  for  the  poor,  whom  we 
have  with  ujb  always.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  again  look  upon  your 
welcome  faces,  which  have  so  often  cheered  my  spirit  when  my  flesh 
was  weak. ' 

May  we  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God,  and 
his  blessing  will  be  upon  us  here  and  hereafter ;  for  his  infinite  love  is 
with  us  for  ever  and  ever  1 

Faithfully  your  friend, 

Theodobe  Pabkeb. 

A  profound  sensation  of  grief  followed  the  reading  of  this 
note.  At  a  meeting  of  the  parish,  which  was  immediately  held, 
it  was  voted  to  continue  Mr.  Parker's  salary  for  one  year,  at 
least,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  seek  entire  repose 
from  eveiy  kind  of  public  duty. 

TO   JOHN   E,   MAHLET.* 

Boston,  Jan.  22,  1859. 

My  test  deab  Mb.  Manlet, — I  don't  like  to  trust  myself  to  write 
you  this  letter,  which  I  have  attempted  several  times ;  but  I  must  and 
wilL  I  don't  know  how  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  the 
Society  towards  me ;  it  is  much  more  than  I  deserve,  but  I  will  try  to  merit 
it  for  the  future.  I  don't  like  to  be  indebted  to  mankind,  but  now  I 
am  constrained  to  it ;  yet,  if  I  get  well,  I  will  cancel  the  obligation ; 
and  if  I  do  not,  my  friends  must  seek  tlieir  recompense  in  their  own 
consciousness,  and  in  the  feeble  expression  of  my  deep  gratitude  for 
their  many  favors. 

The  sum  which  the  Society  and  the  fraternity  have  placed  at  my 
disposal,  with  my  own  means,  will  abundantly  suffice  for  a  longer 
time  than  you  refer  to.  A  few  months  will  determine  my  fate,  and 
I  shall  know  just  where  I  stand — ^whether  I  am  to  recover  entirely  or 
partially,  or  pass  quietly  away.  Trust  me,  I  shall  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  recover  entirely,  and  resume  my  former  functions. 

If  I  have  any  power  of  mind,  any  power  of  prudence  and  of  will, 
depend  upon  it,  all  shall  be  devoted  to  that  one  end.  My  chance  of 
recovenr  is  not  more  than  one  in  ten.  But  I  do  not  despair  at  that 
state  of  things ;  for  all  the  chief  things  I  have  done  in  my  life  have 
been  accomplished  against  yet  greater  odds.  Hope  will  encourage  me, 
but  not  blind  or  cheat.  I  have  always  walked  in  difficult  places,  and 
am  not  scared  at  a  new  one  now. 

I  had  laid  out  a  great,  long  series  of  sermons  for  this  winter,  on 
important  and  attractive  themes :  all  these  must  wait.  I  meant  to 
write  out  and  publish  the   sermon  I  did  not  preach,  and  also  to 

•  AddroMed  to  him  as  duOnnMi  of  the  Standing  Commifeiee  of  the  Twentj-e^ghth 
Ooogngational  Sooiety. 

49 
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irrite  a  long  letter  to  the  Society  before  I  left  Boston.  But  I  euk\ 
do  both.  I  fear  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  either  until  I  reach  the  West 
Indies.  You  will  all  excuse  me  if  I  omit  both  for  the  present  "  A 
man  can  but  do  his  best,**  and  it  were  wicked  to  injure  my  chanoee 
of  recovery  by  attempting  now  what  can  be  done  safely  a  few  weeks 
hence.  But  if  I  can  write  Hie  farewell  letter,  I  will.  It  will  be  fourteen 
years  on  the  16th  February  since  I  first  preached  to  the  Society.  I 
knew  I  was  entering  on  another  "  thirly  years*  war,**  and  so  wrote  it  in 
my  journal ;  but  I  did  not  think  we  should  have  so  many  victories  in 
the  first  half  of  it  If  it  turns  out  that  I  can  serve  no  more  in  this 
warfare,  the  caute  will  not  suffer.  Some  one  quite  different  from  me, 
but  better,  will  yet  for  the  great  principles  of  religious  freedom  take 
my  place.  Humanity  is  so  rich  in  ability,  that  the  man  of  greatest 
genius  for  the  highest  function  is  never  missed  by  the  race  of  men. 
There  is  never  a  break  in  the  continuous  march  of  mankind.  Leaden 
£b11  and  armies  perish,  but  mankind  goes  on. 

Please  show  this  to  the  Standing  Committee,  and  with  my  hear^ 
thanks,  my  firm  resolve  to  recover,  if  possible,  and  my  earnest  prayer 
for  the  success  of  our  common  cause, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Thsodobe  Pabxbb» 

Here  follows  Mr,  Parker's  letter  to  the  Society ;  and  suc- 
ceeding that  is  one  from  the  Society  to  him,  drawn  up  before  he 
left  Boston,  but  from  prudential  motiyes  withheld  till  afl«r  his 
arriyal  at  Santa  Cruz : — 

FAREWELL  LETTER.* 

TO  THB  MEMBERS  OF  THE    TWENTY-EIGHTH    OONGBBGATIONAXt  SOOXETT    IV 

BOSTON. 

Much-valued  Friends, — ^When  I  first  found  myself  unable  to  speak 
to  you  again,  and  medical  men  bade  me  be  silent,  and  flee  off  for  my 
life  to  a  more  genial  clime,  I  determined,  before  I  went,  to  make  ready 
and  publish  my  New  Year's  Sermon,  the  last  I  ever  preached ;  and  the 
one  which  was  to  follow  it,  the  last  I  ever  wrote,  lying  there  yet  un- 
spoken ;  and  also  to  pi-epare  a  letter  to  you,  reviewing  our  past  inter- 
course of  now  nearly  fifteen  years. 

The  phonographer*s  swift  pen  made  the  first  work  easy,  and  the  last 
sermon  lies  printed  before  you ;  the  next  I  soon  laid  aside,  reserving 
my  forces  for  the  last  I  But,  alas  I  the  thought,  and  still  more  the  emo- 
tion, requisite  for  such  a  letter,  under  such  circumstances,  are  quite  too 
much  for  me  now.  So,  with  much  regretj  I  find  myself  compelled  by 
necessity  to  forego  the  attempt ;  nay,  rather,  I  trust,  only  to  postpone  it 
fora  few  weeks. 

Now,  I  can  but  write  this  note  in  parting,  to  thank  you  for  the 
patience  widi  which  you  have  heard  me  so  long;  for  the  open-handed 
generosity  which  has  provided  for  my  unexpected  needs ;  for  the  con- 
tinued affection  which  so  many  of  you  have  always  shown  me,  and  now 

*  Pint  paUiihed  st  tke  end  of  the  New-ywr^s  Sennon. 
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more  tenderly  than  ever;  and  yet,  above  all,  for  the  joy  it  has  given 
me  to  see  the  great  ideas  and  emotions  of  true  religion  spring  up  in 
your  fields  with  such  signs  of  promise.  If  my  labors  were  to  end 
to-day,  I  should  still  say,  **  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,**  for  I  think  few  men  have  seen  larger  results  follow  such  labors, 
and  so  brief.  But  I  s^^U  not  think  our  connection  is  ended,  or  likely 
soon  to  be :  I  hope  yet  to  look  in  your  eyes  again,  and  speak  to  your 
hearts.  So  far  as  my  recovery  depends  on  me,  he  assured,  dear  friends, 
I  shall  leave  nothing  undone  to  effect  it ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  beyond 
human  control,  certainly  you  and  I  can  trust  the  Infinite  Parent  of  us 
all,  without  whose  beneficent  providence  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground.  Living  here  or  in  heaven,  we  are  all  equally  the  children  of 
that  unbounded  Love. 

It  has  given  me  great  pain  that  I  could  not  be  with  such  of  you  as 
have  lately  suffered  bereavements  and  other  affliction^  and  at  least 
speak  words  of  endearment  and  sympathy  when  words  of  consolation 
would  not  suffice. 

I  know  not  how  long  we  shall  be  separated,  but,  while  thankful  for 
our  past  relations,  I  shall  still  fervently  pray  ifor  your  welfare  and  pro- 
gress in  true  religion^  both  as  a  society  and  as  individual  men  and 
women.     I  Imow  you  will  still  think  only  too  kindly  of 

Your  minister  and  friend, 

Exeter  Place,  Jan.  27,  1859.  Theodobe  Pabkeb. 


LETTER  TO  MR.  PARKER 

THE  MEHBRB8  OF  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONOBEOATIOMAL  SOCIETY  OF 
BOSTON  TO  THEIB  BELOVED  MINISTEB. 

Deab  Sib, — It  is  many  years  since  you  came,  at  the  request  of  some 
of  us,  to  preach  in  this  city.  A  few  men  and  women,  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  a  deep  religious  need,  which  the  churches  of  Boston  at 
that  time  failed  to  satisfy,  sought  to  establish  a  pulpit  which  should 
teach  a  higher  idea  of  religion  than  yet  prevailed,  and  wherein  the 
largest  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  should  be  allowed  and  respected. 
They  asked  you  to  come  and  stand  in  such  a  pulpit,  thinking  that  you 
would  meet  their  demand,  and  resolving  that  you  should  **  have  a  chance 
to  be  heard  in  Boston,** — a  chance  which  other  men  were  not  willing  to 
allow.  At  their  earnest  solicitation  you  came,  and  the  result  has  shown 
that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  choice. 

On  the  formal  organization  of  the  Society,  when  you  were  installed 
as  its  minister,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1846,  you  preached  a  sermon  of 
'*  The  True  Idea  of  a  Christian  Church.**  How  well  and  faithfully 
you  have  labored  fix>m  that  time  till  now  to  make  that  idea  a  fact, 
and  to  build  up  such  a  church,  we  all  know.  From  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
year  after  year,  with  rare  exceptions,  when  other  duties  or  necessities 
compelled  your  absence,  you  have  been  at  your  post,  and  have  always 
discharged  the  great  functions  of  your  office  in  a  maimer  which  luM 
left  noUiing  to  be  desired  on  your  part ;  avoidmg  no  xesgomiV 
neglecting  no  trust,  leaving  no  duty  undone,,  but  wovkii^  wl 
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ability,  energy,  perseverance,  and  self-sacrifice,  of  which  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  becoming  in  us  to  speak  at  length  in  this  place,  but  which  we 
cannot  the  less  admire  and  approve.  Outside  of  tfie  pulpit,  we  have 
alwavs  found  you  equally  faithful  to  your  responsibilities  and  duties  in 
all  the  various  relations  of  life. 

Nor  have  your  labors  and  your  example  been  in  vain.  You  have 
taught  us  to  discern  between  the  traditions  of  men  and  the  living 
realities  of  religion;  you  have  brought  home  to  our  consciousness 
great  truths  of  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the  heart,  and  the  soul ; 
you  h&ve  shown  us  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  and  the  greatness 
of  human  nature,  inspired  us  with  a  higher  reverence  for  Him,  a 
deeper  trust  in  His  universal  providence,  with  a  larger  faith  also  in 
man  and  his  capabilities.  You  have  encouraged  us  to  oppose  all 
manner  of  wickedness  and  oppression,  to  welcome  every  virtue  and 
humanity,  to  enga^^e  in  all  good  works  and  noble  reforms.  From  the 
experience  of  mankind,  of  nations,  and  of  individuals,  you  have 
drawn  great  lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom  for  our  warning  or  guidance. 
Above  all,  your  own  noble  and  manly  and  Christian  life  has  been  to 
us  a  perpetual  sermon,  fuller  of  wisdom  and  beauty,  more  eloquent 
tmd  instructive  even,  than  the  lessons  which  have  fallen  from  your  lips. 

In  all  our  intercourse  with  you,  you  have  ever  been  to  us  as  a 
teacher,  a  friend,  and  brother,  and  have  never  assumed  to  be  our 
mastei*.  You  have  respected  and  encouraged  in  us  that  free  indi- 
viduality of  thought  in  matters  of  religion,  and  all  other  matters, 
which  you  have  claimed  for  yourself;  you  have  never  imposed  on  us 
your  opinions,  asking  us  to  accept  them  because  tliey  were  yoiurs,  but 
you  have  always  warned  us  to  use  a  wise  discretion,  and  decide 
according  to  our  own  judgment  and  conscience,  not  according  to 
yours.  You  have  not  sought  to  build  up  a  sect,  but  a  free  Christian 
oommunity. 

You  have,  indeed,  been  a  minister  to  us,  and  we  feel  that  your 
ministry  has  been  for  our  good  ;  that  through  it  we  are  better  prepared 
to  successfully  resist  those  temptations,  and  to  overcome  those  evils 
by  which  we  are  surrounded  in  life,  to  discharge  those  obligations 
which  devolve  upon  us  as  men  aiming  to  be  Christians,  and  to  acquit 
ourselves  as  we  ought. 

As  we  have  gathered  together  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  as  we  have 
looked  into  your  face,  and  your  words  have  touched  our  sympathies, 
and  stirred  within  us  our  deepest  and  best  emotions,  as  we  have 
come  to  know  you  better  year  by  year,  and  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  service  which  you  have  been  doing  for  us  and  for  other  men,  and 
the  faithfulness  with  which  you  have  labored  in  it,  we  have  felt  that 
ours  was  indeed  a  blessed  privilege ;  and  we  have  indulged  a  hope 
that  qpr  lives  might  testify  to  the  good  influence  of  your  teachings — 
a  hope  which  we  humbly  trust  has,  to  some  extent  at  least,  been 
realized.  If  we  have  failed  to  approximate  that  high  ideal  of  excel- 
lence which  you  have  always  set  before  us,  the  blame  is  our  own,  and 
not  yoors. 

The  world  has  called  us  hard  names,  but  it  is  on  you  that  have . 
fallen  the  hatred,  the  intolerance,  the  insults,  and  the  calumnies  of 
men  calling  themselves  Christian.    Alas!   that  they  should  be  so 
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wanting  in  the  6r8t  principles  of  that  religion  which  Christ  taught 
and  lived,  and  which  they  pretend  to  honor  and  uphold.  Of  those 
who  have  opposed  us,  many  have  done  so  through  ignorance,  misled 
by  the  false  representations  of  others;  some  from  conscientious 
motives ;  others  from  selfishness  in  many  forms.  Time  has  already 
done  much  to  correct  this  evil  with  many ;  it  will  do  more  to  correct 
it  with  others.  While  the  little  we  may  have  sacrificed  on  our  part  has 
been  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  all  we  have  gained  from  our 
connection  with  you,  as  members  of  this  Society,  on  yours  the  sacrifice 
has  been  great,  indeed — not,  however,  without  its  recompense  to  you, 
also,  we  hope  and  trust. 

For  all  ihsi  you  have  been  to  us,  for  all  that  you  have  done,  and 
borne,  and  forborne,  in  our  behalf,  we  thank  you  kindly,  cordially, 
and  affectionately.  We  feel  that  we  owe  you  such  gratitude  as  no 
words  of  ours  can  express.  If  we  have  not  shown  it  in  the  past  by 
conforming  our  lives  to  that  high  standard  of  morality  and  piety, 
which  you  have  exemplified  in  your  own,  let  us,  at  least,  try  to  do  so 
in  the  future. 

We  cannot  but  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  success  of  this  Church  ;  that 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  it  has  strengthened  and  increased  from  year 
to  year,  and  that  the  circle  of  its  influence  has  continually  widened. 
Thousands  of  earnest  men  and  women  in  this  and  other  lands,  who 
do  not  gather  with  us  from  week  to  week,  look  to  this  Church  as  their 
••  city  of  refuge  " ;  their  sympathies,  their  convictions,  and  their  hopes 
coincide  with  our  own ;  they  are  of  us,  though  not  with  us.  Most  of 
them  have  never  listened  to  your  voice,  nor  looked  upon  your  face, 
but  the  noble  words  which  you  have  uttered  are  dear  to  their  hearts, 
and  they  also  bless  God  for  the  service  which  you  have  done  for  them. 

In  all  your  labors  for  us  and  for  others,  we  have  only  one  thing 
to  regret,  and  that  is,  that  you  have  not  spared  yourself,  but  have 
sacrificed  your  health  and  strength  to  an  extent  which,  of  late,  has 
excited  our  deepest  solitude  and  apprehension.  We  thank  God  that 
He  furnished  you  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  so  many  years  of  incessant  and  unwearied  toil,  in  so  manv 
departments  of  usefulness,  and  which  has  enabled  you  to  accomplish 
so  much  as  you  have  already  done ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  endur- 
ance of  even  the  strongest  man,  and  the  frequent  warnings  which  you 
have  received  within  the  past  year  or  two  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Nature  will  not  suffer  even  the  best  of  her  children  to  transgress 
the  great  laws  which  she  has  established  for  their  observance,  wiUiout 
inflicting  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  even  though  they  are  engaged 
in  the  highest  and  holiest  service  which  man  can  render  unto  man. 
We  would  not  presume  to  instruct  you  in  this  matter ;  we  only  repeat 
what  you  have  yourself  often  taught  us. 

A  warning  now  comes  of  so  imperative  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be 
disregarded. 

We  need  not  assure  you  that  the  note  from  you  which  was  read  at 
the  Music  Hall  on  Sunday  morning  last,  was  listened  to  by  us  with 
^e  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  sorrow — sorrow,  however,  not  unmin- 
gled  with  hope.  While  we  feel  the  deepest  and  warmest  sympathy 
tor  you  under  the  new  and  serious  development  of  the  disease  fiom 
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which  joa  are  suffering,  we  jet  trast  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  anest  its 
progress,  and  that,  in  some  more  genial  clime  than  ours,  reliered  fitom 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  which  have  borne  heavily  upon  you  for 
80  many  years,  you  may  regain  that  soundness  of  health  which  shall 
enable  you  to  resume,  at  some  future  day,  the  great  work  to  which 
you  have  devoted  your  life. 

We  know  with  how  much  reluctance  it  is  that  you  feel  compelled 
to  suspend  your  labor  among  us  at  this  time ;  but  there  is  the  leas 
cause  for  regret  on  your  part,  inasmuch  as  you  have,  by  the  services 
ypu  have  already  rendered  to  mankind,  far  more  than  earned  tfie 
right  to  do  so,  even  if  the  necessity  did  not  exist. 

Whether  it  is  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  that  you  will  be 
separated  firom  us,  of  course  none  of  us  can  tell.  In  any  event,  God's 
will  be  done !  and  at  all  times,  wherever  you  may  be,  you  will  have  oar 
deepest  veneration  and  regard. 

Waiting  for  that  happier  day  when  we  shall  again  take  you  by  the 
hand,  and  again  listen  to  your  welcome  voice,  we  remain. 
Your  faithful  and  loving  friends, 
(In  behalf  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society^ 
Samuel  Mat,  John  Flint, 

Mart  Mat,  William  Dall, 

Thomas  GonnABD,        John  B.  Manlet, 
Francis  Jackson,  And  three  hundred  others. 

Boston,  Jan.  11,  1859. 

REPLY   OF  MR.   PARKER. 

Frederickfltad,  SMita  Crixz,  Ifay  9,  1859, 
To  Samuel  May,  Mary  May,  Thomas  Goddard,  Francis  Jackson,  John 
Flint,  William  Dall,  John  K.  Manley,  and  the  other  signers  of  a 
Letter  to  me,  dated  Boston,  Jan.  11, 1859. 

Dear  Friends, — ^Your  genial  and  most  welcome  letter  was  handed  to 
me  at  this  place  the  6th  of  March ;  I  had  not  strength  before  to  bear 
the  excitement  it  must  occasion.  It  was  Sunday  morning :  and  while 
you  were  at  the  Music-Hall,  I  read  it  in  this  little  far-off  island,  with 
emotions  you  may  imagine  easier  than  I  can  relate.  It  brought  back 
the  times  of  trial  we  have  had  together,  and  your  many  kindnesses  to 
me.  I  can  easily  bear  to  be  opposed,  and  that  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  abuse ;  for  habit  makes  all  things  familiar.  I  fear  it  flatters 
my  pride  a  little,  to  be  greatly  underrated;  but  to  be  appreciated 
so  tenderly  by  your  affection,  and  rated  so  much  above  my  own  de- 
servings,  it  makes  me  ashamed  that  I  am  no  more  worthy  of  your 
esteem  and  praise : 

"  IVe  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 

With  coldness  still  returning ; 
Alas !  the  gratitude  of  men 
«  Hath  ofiener  left  me  mooming  I** 

Herewith  I  send  you,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  a  long 
letter,  reviewing  my  life,  and  especially  my  connection  with  you.  I 
began  to  compose  it  before  I  knew  of  your  letter  to  me,  before  I  left 
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Boston— indeed*  in  sleepless  nights ;  but  wrote  nothing  till  I  was  fixed 
in  this  place,  and  then  only  litde  by  little,  as  I  had  strength  for  the 
work.  I  finished  it  April  19th,  and  so  date  it  that  day.  The  fair  copy 
sent  you  is  made  by  my  wife  and  Miss  Stevenson,  and  of  course  was 
finished  much  later.  I  hare  had  no  safe  opportunity  of  sending  it 
direct  to  you  till  now,  when  Miss  Thacher,  one  of  our  townswomen, 
returning  hence  to  Boston,  kindly  offers  to  take  charge  of  it.  If  this 
copy  does  not  reach  you,  I  shall  forward  another  from  Europe. 

The  letter  would  have  been  quite  different,  no  doubt,  in  plan  and 
execution — ^better,  I  hope,  in  thought  and  language,  had  I  been  sound 
and  well ;  for  all  a  sick  man's  work  seems  likely  to  be  infected  with  his 
illness.  I  beg  you  to  forgive  its  imperfections,  and  be  as  gentle  in  your 
judgment  as  fairness  will  allow. 

Though  I  have  been  reasonably  industrious  all  my  life,  when  I  come 
to  look  over  what  I  have  actually  done,  it  seems  very  little  in  com- 
parison with  the  opportunities  I  have  had ;  only  the  beginning  of  what 
I  intended  to  accomplish.  But  it  is  idle  to  make  excuses  now,  and  not 
profitable  to  complam. 

As  that  letter  is  intended  for  all  the  members  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society,  I  beg  you  to  transmit  it  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee— I  know  not  their  names — who  will  lay  it  before  them  in  some 
suitable  planner. 

With  thanks  for  the  past,  and  hearty  good  wishes  for  your  future 
welfare,  believe  me. 

Faithfully  your  minister  and  finend, 

Theodobe  Pabub. 


Frederiekstad,  Santa  Onu,  Ifay  9, 1859. 

TO  THE   STAMDIMa  COMMITTEB    OF  THE    TWBMTT-EIGHTH  CONOBBOATIONAL 
SOOIBTY  IN  BOSTON. 

Gentlbkbn  and  Ladies, — Here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Society.  I  beg  you  to  lay  it  before  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  you  may  see  most  fit.    Believe  me. 

Faithfully  your  minister  and  firiend, 

Theodobe  Pabsbb. 

This  letter,  which,  was  published  under  the  title  of  '*  Theo- 
dore Parkei^s  Experience  as  a  Minister,'^  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  Allusions  to  his  object  and  feelings  in  writing  it 
occur  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  in  letters  to  friends.  [See  Ap.  II.] 

TO  THE  LADIES   WHO   ASSISTED   IN   SEWINO. 

Borton,  Jan.  81,  1859. 

Mt  deab  GABOLnns, — ^Paul  wrote  to  one  of  his  coac^utors  to  bring 
the  ^(arment  that  chief  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  had  Idt  bclund  him. 
I  mnte  to  beg  you  to  thank  the  ladies  who  hare  fu>  h       'wnely  made 
garments  for  me  when  about  to  go  among  the 
to  have  been  a  whole  Dorcas  Sooety  maluiig  | 
them  all  from  me,  accepting  also  your  oma 
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shall  remember  this  kindness  amon^  those  with  which  **  my  enp 
neth  over.'*    I  will  try  to  repay  you  fdl.     God  bless  you  all  I 

Futhfully  yours, 
T.  P. 

TO   FRIENDS   IN   GERMANY. 

Jan.  18,  1869. 

I  am  sorry  to  send  such  reports  of  myself  as  the  steamers  now 
cany  to  you.  The  worst  pains  we  suffer  vicarioudy,  through  the  agony 
of  our  friends.  My  chance  of  recovery  and  restoration  to  my  former 
power  is  one  in  eight,  Dr.  Cabot  says ;  one  in  ten,  I  say.  The  chance 
of  continued  life  (if  such  a  dawdling  existence  deserves  that  name),  is 
greater,  and  is  one  in  three  or  four,  perhaps.  This  does  not  look  very 
promising !  But  I  wiU  to  get  toelL  I  don*t  say  I  mil  get  well.  It 
would  not  be  quite  religious  or  wise.  But  I  turn  all  my  strength  in 
that  direction.  I  mean  to  be  well,  to  preach  again,  &c.  If  I  fiedU  it 
will  be  on  that  road.  You  know  I  shall  not  complain  at  either  destinar 
tion,  but  bear  what  comes  as  from  the  Infinite  Perfection. 

I  shall  not  write  much  or  often ;  reserving  my  strength  for  myself. 
But  I  ask  one  favor  now,  viz.  that  you  look  over  my  letters  to  you,  and 
erase  everything  which  would  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  should 
it  meet  an  eye  it  was  not  meant  for.  In  the  flush  and  fun  of  letter- 
writing,  I  may  have  said  what  might  one  day  give  needless  pun,  should 
some  prying  eye  hit  upon  it,  and  some  busy  tongue  prattle  thereof. 
•  ••••• 

Jjet  me  thank  you  for  the  many  kindnesses  received  from  you  all, 
and  for  the  friendly  and  beautiful  intercourse  which  has  grown  up  be- 
tween us.  Remember  me  kindly.  Gently  forgive  what  requires  that 
charity,  and  continue  to  hold  me  in  your  generous  regards.  Dear 
Sarah,  dear  Eliza,  God  bless  you  both ! — ^you  and  yours  also.  Love  to 
mother,  Bobert,  and  Hippopotamus.  One  kiss  more  for  Sarah  and 
Eliza.  Faithfully  yoiurs, 

T.  P. 
TO   THE  SAME. 

Jan.  81,  1859. 

Thus  comes  this  little  mite  of  a  note.  We  go  off  in  a  few  days* 
bound  for  Santa  Cruz,  with  high  hopes  and  expectations.  All  hearts 
are  cheerful,  and  we  feel  confident  of  delight.   ...... 

But  I  don't  think  the  wind  never  blows  hard  in  the  tropics,  or  that 
there  are  no  troubles ;  but  it  is  a  new  world  we  go  to,  and  we  all  sail 
for  the  Blessed  Islands.  I  will  not  complain  if  I  am  left  at  the  Island 
of  the  Blessed,  though  still  it  is  my  wiU  to  pursue  the  voyage. 

Tour  last  letter  gave  us  all  great  joy.  Thank  Bobert  for  his  to  me. 
The  tidings  of  Willie  are  delicious.  But  the  picture — it  filled  us  all 
with  joy  aind  gladness — ^he  has  grown  so  much ;  the  same  type,  only 
developed  and  enlarged.  **What  a  fine  intellectual  face!*'  they  all 
said,  and  *'  I  showed  him  round  to  the  neighbors — ^neighbors — ^neigh- 
bors.'* The  little  good-for-nothing  dog!  we  all  feel  as  much  interest 
in  him  as  if  he  were  bom  in  Exeter  Place,  almost.  I  want  to  ask  a 
favour  of  Sarah,  that  she  will  write  to  Miss  Cobbe,  and  tell  that  famous 
woman  that  I  think  her  pecuniary  matter  will  be  attended  to  by  Charles 
L.  Brace,  of  Children's  Aid  Society  Booms,  New  York.  I  would,  but 
cannot    Tell  her,  too,  that  Saturday  night  (it  is  Monday  now),  I  re- 
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ceived  the  first  proof-sheet  of  her  book,  a  handsome  12mo  (no 
woman  objects  to  handsomeness),  but,  alas !  I  must  return  it  uncor- 
rected !  Tell  her  the  sheets  will  pass  under  the  eye  of  a  competent 
proof-reader,  and  give  her  my  thanks  for  her  sympathy,  and  also  my 
kind  regards. 

Last  Thursday,  in  Beacon  Street,  I  met  Wm.  H.  Prescott ;  to-day,  in 
Tremont  Street,  I  met  his  coffin.  So  the  living  die  while  the  dving 
live You  must  believe,  dear  Sarah,  that  I  yriU  to  get  well, 

A  consultation  of  physicians  (Drs.  Jackson,  Flinty  Bowditch, 
and  Cabot)  was  held  on  Sunday  forenoon,  January  23.  It  was 
found  that  the  fatal  disease  of  his  family  had  already  made  deep 
inroads  upon  his  life.  Tubercles  were  formal  and  progressive ; 
the  bronchia  inflamed.  His  chance  of  full  recovery  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  as  one  to  ten, 

FROM   THE   JOURNAL. 

I  must  go  off  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Europe,  and  not  return.  I  am 
ready  to  die,  if  need  be— nothing  to  fear.     Sorry  to  leave  work.friends, 

tci/e Still,  '' eoncedo,'*    When  I  see  the  Inevitable,  I  fall  in 

love  with'ber.  To  die  will  be  no  evil  to  me.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  work,  write  up  my  hints,  print  my  best  sermons,  finish  my  book, 
write  my  autobio^phy,  with  sketches  of  my  acquaintances,  put  all  my 
papers  in  order.  Tet  I  am  ready.  But  I  mean  to  live,  and  not  die.  I 
laugh  at  the  odds  of  nine  to  one.  If  that  is  all,  1*11  conquer.  I  have 
fought  ninety-nine  against  one,  yes,  909  against  one,  and  conquered. 
Please  God,  I  will  again.    Sursum  corda. 

At  this  heavy  moment,  when  all  his  glorious  earthly  labor  was 
about  to  leave  him  for  ever,  it  seemed  as  if  his  friends,  Who  came 
with  their  own  love  and  commiseration,  were  empowered  to 
speak  for  the  multitudes  whom  he  had  blessed,  so  sudden  and 
deep  was  the  sympathy  which  set  in  towards  him.  And  letters 
came  to  his  sick  room  with  the  cordial  for  which  a  noble  and 
unselfish  heart  most  languishes.  His  last  days  in  America  were 
thus  soothed  and  brightened* 

FROM   DR:    FRANCIS. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  2,  1859. 
Dear  Parker,^!  hear  you  are  to  leave  your  home  and  your  friends 
this  week  for  the  West  Indies,  and  I  would  not  have  you  leave  us  with- 
out offering,  in  this  way,  my  most  affectionate  good-bye  and  prayer  for 
your  health  and  happiness.  It  would  have  given  me  very  great  satis- 
faction to  have  taken  you  by  the  hand,  and  to  have  said  Sie  parting 
word ;  but  I  found,  on  calling  at  your  house  at  different  times,  that 
you  could  not  and  ought  not  nm  the  risk  of  seeing  any  company. 

*  Indeed,  the  letters  became  so  numerous,  that  he  was  obliged  to  publish  a  card  la 
the  JMrw  York  2Vi6iciitf,  expressing,  with  his  gratitude,  an  inability  to  reply.  The  result 
was  a  fresh  flood  of  letters  from  friends  who  had  held  back  from  delicacy ;  but  to  ereiy 
one  of  thflta  he  relied  after  reaching  Boxope. 
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Tour  hearty  kindness,  so  long  and  so  abundantly  ezperienced«  is  a 
deeply  cherished  remembrance  with  me,  and  I  hope  I  am  to  enjoy  U 
again,  if  you  shall  deem  me  worthy  of  it  I  have  learned  much,  very 
much,  that  is  great  and  good  from  you ;  and  with  all  my  heart  I  thank 
you  for  it  Your  noble  life  and  noble  instructions  have  taught  us  all 
the  full  meaning  of  that  great  saying  of  Plato,  m  »»  o  Xoyof  vam^ 
wptvfAa  ^1^1},  Tau7i)  irtof*  and  how  poor  do  differences  of  opinion  seem 
in  die  presence  of  the  Eternal  Truth,  of  which  they  are  but  the 
flickering  shadows !  No  man  can  have  a  more  supporting  sense  than 
yourself  of  having  performed  a  great  and  good  labor  with  righteous- 
ness of  purpose  and  with  singleness  of  mind,  *'as  under  the  ffreat 
Taskmaster's  eye."  The  loving  Father,  I  know,  will  sustain  and  lift 
you  up,  whatever  may  betide.  To  the  arms  of  His  love  we  all  com« 
mit  you,  with  truest  sympathies  and  with  heart-uttered  prayers.  W« 
remember  what  a  sage  of  old  so  finely  said,  '*  The  memori^  of  virtue 
is  immortal,  because  it  is  known  with  God  and  with  men :  when  it  is 
present,  men  take  example  at  it  and  when  it  is  gone  they  desire  it; 
it  weareth  a  crown  and  triumpheth  for  ever,  having  gotten  the  victory, 
striving  for  undefiled  rewards." 

May  every  breeze,  dear  Parker,  be  the  breath  of  health  and  strength 
to  your  frame,  and  may  every  day*s  sun  shine  upon  you  as  a  genial, 
cheering,  life-giving  power.  The  dear  God,  I  trust  will  return  you 
to  us  vrith  a  restoration  of  that  strength  which  you  have  so  lavishly 
expended  for  others ;  and  if  I  am  then  among  the  living,  no  one  will 
welcome  you  back  with  a  more  sincere  joy. 

Farewell !     God  bless  you,  and  keep  you  in  the  arms  of  His  love ! 

Tours  most  truly, 

COMTEBS  FrAKGIS. 

The  foUowing  was  written,  and  waiting  to  be  sent^  before  he 
received,  in  New  York,  the  letter  from  Dr.  Francis : — 

TO   DR.   FRANCIS. 
[Written  Jan.  80.]  Feb.  8, 18^9^ 

I  am  sorry  to  leave  the  country  on  a  journey  of  uncertain  duration, 
and  do  not  like  to  depart  without  a  word  to  you.  I  have  much  to 
thank  you  for.  In  my  earlier  life,  at  Watertown,  your  devotion  to 
letters,  and  your  diligent  study  of  the  best  thoughts  and  the  highest 
themes,  offered  an  example  which  boUi  stimulated  and  encouraged  me. 
Then  your  sermons,  always  generous  and  liberal,  well-studied  and  rich 
in  thought,  and  bearing  marks  of  the  learning  of  the  preacher  as  well 
as  his  religion,  were  a  cheer  and  a  solace,  while  they  abounded  in 
instruction.  I  admired,  also,  the  faithfulness  with  which  you  did  vour 
duty  to  all  the  parish,  rich  and  poor,  and  your  hearty  sympathy  with  all 
common  men  in  their  common  pursuits.  I  have  rarely  found  such 
things  in  a  minister's  life ;  for  "  education  "  separates  the  selu^ar  from 
the  people,  and  makes  them  strangers,  if  not  foes. 

I  thank  you,  also,  for  the  interest  you  then  took  in  my  studies,  for 
the  loan  of  books,  your  ovm  and  those  from  the  College  Library, 
which  I  had  then  no  access  to.    I  remember,  also,  with  great  delight, 

*  "  Wherever  tlM  Lmdm  (or  li^^i  reMon)  would  beer  ne  on,  m  a  wind,  there  m  molt 
Idlow." 
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that  in  the  oonvereations  of  the  little  club,*  your  learning  and  your 
voice  were  always  on  the  side  of  progress  and  freedom  of  thought. 
Then,  too,  you  early  took  a  deep,  warm  interest  in  the  anti-slaveiy 
enterprise,  when  its  friends  were  few,  feeble,  and  despised ;  and  you 
helped  the  great  cause  of  human  freedom,  not  merely  by  word  and 
work,  but  by  the  silent  and  subtle  force  of  example,  which  sometimes 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  words  and  works  of  a  man ;  for,  while  they 
may  fail,  I  think  the  other  never  does. 

Let  me  thank  you,  too,  for  the  many  wise  letters  you  have  written 
me  while  at  home  and  while  abroad.  They  still  live  in  my  memory  as 
a  joy  which  it  is  pleasant  to  recall.  I  leave  America,  with  hopes  of 
returning  a  sounder  and  laborious  man,  to  live  long  and  useful  years ; 
but  you  know  how  fallacious  are  the  hopes  of  a  consumptive  man.  I 
do  not  trust  them,  but  leave  the  shore  as  if  I  should  never  see  it  again. 
I  am  not  sad  at  this  pause  or  ending  of  my  work.  Heaven  is  as  near 
at  forty-eight  as  at  ninety— the  age  of  my  uncle,  to  whom  I  bade 
farewell,  to-day.  I  am  equal  to  either  fate,  though  both  my  wish  and 
my  will  incline  me  to  the  earthly  life. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  sound  body  and  your  unfailing  health, 
which  are  not  lessrjrour  acquisition  than  your  inheritance.  Bemember 
me  kindly  to  your  wife  and  family,  and  believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours, 

T.P. 

TO   EBV.   C.   A.   BARTOL. 

Jan.  25. 
Mt  dear  Babtol,— I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  coming  to 
see  me,  and  for  the  tenderness  of  your  note.  I  am  not  well  enough 
to  see  any  one — it  makes  my  pulses  fly.  I  first  met  you  in  1832  (!) 
at  Mr.  Phinney's,  at  Lexington.  It  is  twenty-seven  years  since  then, 
and  I  have  never  met  you  since  without  pleasure.  In  our  long 
acquaintance— perilous  times,  too,  it  has  been  in — ^you  never  did,  or 
said,  or  looked  aught  that  was  unkind  toward  me.  Once  I  intruded 
on  your  kind  hospitality,  and  passed  a  night  at  your  house,  con- 
straining the  family  to  rise  at  an  unchristian  hour,  for  me  to  travel 
off  to  Portland.  I  have  not  quite  forgiven  myself  for  making  so 
much  trouble.  You  and  your  wife  forgot  it  long  ago.  Give  her  my 
kind  remembrances,  and  accept  for  yourself  only  my  thanks  for  the 
past  and  hopes  for  the  future.  Faithfully  yours, 

Theooobb  Pabkeb. 

TO  BEV.   DB-   PALFBEY. 

Boston,  Feb.  8, 1859. 
Mt  deab  Sib, — I  write  with  a  pencil,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  stoop  over 
a  desk  and  use  a  pen,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  country  without  a 
word  of  thanks  to  you,  though  it  must  needs  be  a  brief  one.  I  thank 
you  for  the  friendly  interest  you  have  taken  in  me,  and  I  looked  with 
a  mournful  satisfaction  on  the  card  often  left  at  my  door,  and  mariced 
with  your  .welcome  and  familiar  name.  Allow  me  to  thank  jon 
kindnesses  received  in  my  earlier  life,  when  I  was  one  of  your  Mb 

*  Allndoi  to  meetings  of  the  most  liberal  members  of  the  Unitarimi  bo4^ 
•nm&d  Boston,  for  the  disonssion  of  trsasoendentsl  themesL  Hm  ilnl  mtlim^ 
si  the  house  ol  Dr.  Fr»nds,  in  Wstertown. 
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and  for  the  instniction  I  then  receiyed.  Bat  it  is  not  so  mndi  diat 
whidi  I  woidd  now  thank  you  for,  as  it  is  the  noble  example  of  coa- 
acientionsness  you  have  set  in  all  public  afiairs  in  the  latter  yean  of 
great  trial.  A  finer  instance  of  that  great  virtue  in  political  life  I  know 
not  where  to  seek.  It  has  done  me  great  good  to  stand  by  and  look  on 
your  faithfulness.  I  now  leave  the  country  before  you  will  receive  this, 
and  plead  the  occasion  as  my  excuse  for  saying  to  your  face,  what  I 
have  80  often  said  to  others.    But  I  must  write  no  more. 

Believe  me,  gratefully  and  truly  yours, 

Theodore  Pabxbr. 
My  friends  have  read  me  part  of  your  admirable  "  History  of  New 
England,"  when  I  could  not  read,  and  I  am  both  instructed  and  de- 
listed. 

TO   RKV.   MB.   FISH. 

Boston,  Jan.  81,  1859. 
My  DKAB  Mr.  Fish, — Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  letter  finom 
Toledo.  Really,  a  man  has  not  lived  in  vain  who  finds  so  many  firienda 
when  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  But  I  hope  to  return  horn. 
the  liUi  of  Blessing,  and  do  a  deal  of  woric  before  I*go  to  the  ImUs  af 
theBUssed. 

I  must  not  write  more  now.  God  bless  you  in  your  noble  labors, 
and  yours  with  you !  Faithfully  yours, 

Theodore  Pabxkb. 

TO  REV.   J.   T.    SABQENT. 

Jan.  87. 

I  shall  be  off,  I  think,  the  end  of  next  week,  and  I  must  take  you  by 
the  hand  a  minute.  I  can't  talk — the  doctors  all  forbid  that  But  I 
wish  again  to  express  to  you  my  hear^  thanks  for  the  sympathy  and 
kindness  I  have  always  received  from  you.  When  all  the  rest  of  the 
Boston  Association  turned  against  me— except  Bartol,  who  never  spoke 
an  unkindly  word  against  me — you  were  always  firmly  and  hsUy  my 
fiiend,  and  often  did  me  great  service.  But  the  kindness  to  me  per- 
sonally is  less  than  the  religious  zeal  with  which  you  searched  after 
truth,  and  defended  the  right  of  firee  thought  and  free  speech.  Accept 
my  thanks,  my  dear  Sargent,  for  this. 

I  don't  like  to  \vrite  much  just  now — it  makes  my  pulses  fiv  too  &sL 
So  believe  me,  with  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  you  and 
yours,  Faithfully  your  nriend. 

TO  GEOBQE  BIPLEY. 

Boston,  Jan.  10,  1859. 

Mt  dear  George, — I  lie  in  my  bed  and  write  this,  free  bom  all 
pain — except  that  of  suspense,  incertus  quoquefata/erant,  I  don't  talk^ 
and  write  only  this  to  you.  I  had  an  attack  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs 
Sunday  morning  about  four  o'clock ;  it  lasted  half  an  hour.  Of  couiae 
the  finished  sermon  lies  on  my  desk.  The  Music  Hall  will  be  shut  up, 
I  suppose,  from  this  date.  I  shall  go  to  the  West  Indies  soon  as  poa- 
sible,  and  then  to  Europe,  but  hope  to  be  at  work  again  before  De- 
cember. But  wlMil||Miiraf  The  olber  naolt  I  also  look  in  the  free. 
It  is  a  greal  y  fc  balf  dme.    Tou  and  some 
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others  love  me ;  my  wife  more  than  herself.  I  like  not  to  leave  these, 
but  I  can  with  religious  serenity. 

Please  stop  the  Tribune ;  it  is  paid  to  January  8,  1869,  I  think.  Stop 
also  tlie  Cychpeedia.    If  I  recover  I  shall  want  it— if  not,  not 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  George,  to  you.  I  never  told  you  the  service 
you  rendered  me  in  1836,  and  so  on.  Your  words  of  advice,  of  profound 
philosophic  thought,  and  still  more,  of  lofty  cheer,  did  me  great  good. 
I  count  your  friendship  as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  my  life,  which 
has  had  a  deal  of  handsome  sunshine.    God  bless  you ! 

Theooobb. 

TO   REV.   INCREASE   8.    SMITH. 

Jan.  25,  1859.. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  note,  and  the  sympathy  of  yourself  and 
wife.  I  also  am  grateful  to  you  for  coming  to  my  help  so  early  in  the 
great  fight,  when  there  were  almost  ^*  none  that  stood  with  me.*'  But 
it  will  not  now  do  for  me  to  recall  those  days  of  my  early  struggle— it 
makes  my  pulses  fly  too  fast.  I  go,  uncertain  of  the  result,  but  equal 
to  either  fate,  hoping  for  the  pleasanter,  but  not  afraid  of  the  other — 
nay,  I  should  also  accept  that  with  silent  joy,  tempered  only  bv  sorrow 
that  I  could  not  finish  what  I  began,  and  by  regi-et  to  look  the  Last  time 
on  my  dear  ones.    But  this  is  enough.    Farewell ! 

TO  DR.   LAMSON. 

Jan. 
You  and  I  were  neighbors  for  some  years,  and  I  do  not  like  to  leave 
the  country  on  so  uncertain  an  expedition,  without  a  word  of  gratitude 
to  a  valued  friend.  Especially  I  have  to  thank  you  for  encouragement 
in  the  hard  work  of  theologic  study,  which  I  gathered  both  from  your 
words  and  your  example. 

Hoping  you  will  have  a  long  and  happy  old  age,  which  I  yet  may 
never  see,  I  wish  to  offer  you  my  thanks  for  the  good  of  the  past. 

Artor  House,  New  York,  Feb.  5,  1859. 
To  THE  Two    DEAR  WoMEN    WHO    WATCH    OVER    THEIR    MoTHEB    AT 

No.  2,  Florekgb  Street,— This  is  to  say  farewell  for  a  time;  but  still 
more  to  hint  my  thanks  for  all  the  kindness  and  affection  I  have 
received  from  you  both.  I  have  not  now  the  power  to  speak  all  that 
I  feel  in  this  matter ;  but  you  will  understand  it  without  many  words. 

One  of  you  has  selected  for  her  lot  and  labor  of  life  the  protection 
of  those  innocents  whom  a  worse  than  Herod  would  else  massacre, 
and  she  daily  prints  the  streets  with  her  gospel  of  beneficence.  The 
other  attends  to  the  duties  of  home,  and  makes  it  possible  for  her 
sister  to  shelter  the  babies  of  misfortune.  So  are  you  both  engaged  in 
die  same  charity,  and  the  same  well-spring  of  love  fills  the  two  sister- 
fountains,  one  standing  in  public  sunlight,  the  other  in  private  shade. 
How  have  your  faces  cheered  me  at  meeting  on  Sunday,  and  on  other 
days,  in  your  house  and  mine !  What  is  joy  for  the  moment  is  joy  also 
for  the  memory. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  your  mother,  to  your  brother,  and  his  wife, 
and  believe  me,  Faithfully  and  afifectionately  yours. 
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FROM  MB.  O.  P.  DELAPLAINE. 

Madlaon,  Wisooiuin,  Jan..  18,  1859. 

Ret.  Theo.  Parkkb,  Boston, — Estimable  Fbixnd, — Again  the  tele- 
graph startles  us  with  the  announcement  that  a  relapse  has  occurx>dd, 
and  you  are  once  more  prostrated  "by  illness,  and  that  you  would  soon 
leave  the  field  of  your  long  labors,  and  seek  rest  and  benefit  in  a 
southern  clime. 

I  feel  like  a  child  about  your  departure,  and  can  weep  for  the 
bodily  sufferings  you  have  to  endure.  But  the  Infinite  Father  is  with 
you,  and  you  are  happy.  I  am  glad  I  am  to  live  so  long  in  this 
new  life,  which  under  your  teachings  I  have  so  lately  commenced,  and 
that  you  will  live  so  very,  very  long.  I  shall  see  you  sometime,  and  then 
I  will  tell  you  how  much  I  have  loved  you,  how  I  have  cried  over  your 
writings,  and  what  sorrow  I  have  felt  at  the  ignorance  of  men  in  rela- 
tion to  vour  doctrine  and  personal  character. 

You  don't  know  how  much  good  you  have  done.  The  seed  is  spring- 
ing up,  and  bearing  fruit  all  iu>out  us.  Professors  connected  witfi  our 
university,  and  other  educated  and  intelligent  men,  come  to  me  for 
your  books,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  conversion  to  the  natural  religion 
occurring  in  several  instances.  The  future  is  big  with  hope.  When 
you  and  I  shall  have  passed  away,  another  generation  will  revel  in  the 
delightful  truths  which  now  are  only  partially  understood  by  men. 
How  happy  you  must  be  when  you  reflect  how  manly  you  have  been, 
and  how  zealously  and  fearlessly  you  have  advocated  the  truths  jon 
have  for  so  long  a  time  been  promulgating! 

If  you  improve  in  health,  pray  let  me  hear  from  you.  I  join  with 
the  thousands  who  are  hoping  for  your  speedy  recoveiy. 

Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

Geo.  p.  Dblaplaine. 

But  one  more  of  such  letters  must  sufiSce.  It  is  fix)m  a  slav^ 
holder : — 

Feb.  28,  1869.— I  thank  you  for  the  sermon  on  «*  What  Beligion  may 
do  for  a  Man,"  which  I  have  read,  and  read  again,  with  profit  and  de- 
light, as  others  of  your  works. 

But  in  the  •*  Farewell  Letter"  I  observe  vrith  lively  concern  that  your 
health  has  failed.  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be  soon  restored  and 
that  you  may  be  permitted  long  to  witness  on  earth  the  good  whidi  yon 
have  done  among  men. 

But  in  any  event  you  have,  in  common  with  the  good  and  great  of 
all  times,  the  high  and  rare  consolation  to  know  that  the  light  you  have 
shed  is  imperishable,  and  will  continue  to  shine  after  the  luminaiy  baa 
been  removed. 

Among  the  millions  who  graiefuUy  participate  in  that  light*  without 
having  the  hooor  to  know  you  perionallyi  I  would  humbly  enrol  myselt 
truBtitig  that  yon  will  pardon  me  if  I  assunio  an  improper  liberty  in 
thus  expressing  my  ien«e  of  obUgatien,  nml  the  pTofoundrespect  whieh 
I  sincerely  enteitaiji  for  yoitr  g^ilnesa  imd  warth. 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. 

Depaitme    The  YojaM— Hftraoa— St  Thomas— Santa  Omi^London— Paris^Montreiuc 

—Lettert. 

Such  were  the  &cesy  sumptuous  with  reverence  and  grateful 
tears,  that  bent  towards  the  dear  house,  with  unexpected  com- 
fort. The  door  was  thronged  with  these  messengers  of  the 
heart.  With  what  other  psahn  could  he  meet  the  few  tender 
moments  of  that  last  morning,  as  the  time  di'ew  near  for  a  &re- 
well  to  books,  to  noble  labor,  &rewell  to  generous  enterprises^ 
and  to  the  artless  delights  of  home  ? — 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou 

Disquieted  in  me  ?    Hope  thou  in  God, 

For  1  shall  yet  praise  Him  for  the  help  of  His  countenance. 

But  as  he  read,  the  filial  accents  trembled,  till  at  length  the  head 
fell  in  tears,  and  all  who  were  present  bowed  their  heads  in  un- 
controllable  but  trustful  sorrow,  and  laid  them  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  Father.  Then,  with  hearty  prayers  and  cheer  and  help, 
the  steps  went  forth  towards  the  cypresses  of  Florence. 

He  left  Boston  for  New  York,  in  company  with  his  wife,  Miss 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Qeorge  Cabot,  on  the  3rd  of  February  ;  but 
the  Kamak  did  not  sail  till  the  8th.  In  New  York,  Dr.  and 
Mr^  Howe  joined  them  for  the  voyage.  His  young  friend.  Rev. 
O.  B.  Frothingham,  the  minister  of  an  Independent  society  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Livermore,  editor  of  the  Christian  Inquirer, 
Count  Gurowski,  and  a  few  other  friends,  came  with  words  of 
enoouragement  and  blessing  to  bid  him  fiurewell  on  board  the 
tldpw     ▲  dear  friend  placed  flowers  in  his  state-room,  violets  for 
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him  and  carnations  for  Ins  wife.  He  put  an  Italian  violet  be- 
tween  tlie  leaves  of  his  Bible,  to  mark  the  text,  "  I  will  be  with 
thee  in  great  waters." 


TO   MES,    h,   D.   CABOT,    NEWTON* 

Astor  Hoaae,  New  York,  Febnuuy  6,  1859, 

Mt  deah  Mother  Cabot, — I  was  sorrj  to  leave  Boston  without 
taUing  you  by  the  haud  onee  more,  aud  bidding  you  farewell.  I  tried 
twice  to  reach  your  house,  but  failed  to  get  so  far.  Last  Sunday  I  waa 
driven  out  within  three  or  four  miles  of  you,  but  was  competed  to  turn 
back.  Again,  tlie  last  day  I  was  in  town  I  determined  to  renew  the 
attempt,  but  the  damp  aud  chilly  north-east  wind  made  it  impossible, 
I  pray  you  eieuse  me  for  what  might  seem  inattention  and  neglect.  I 
waa  able  to  see  Aunt  Fanny,  and  am  very  sorry  I  could  not  also  see 
you.  But,  though  at  a  dietanee,  let  me  thank  you  for  all  the  generosity 
you  have  ahown  me  in  the  twenty-seven  years  of  our  acquaiutanee,  and 
for  every  kind  aud  encouraging  word  you  have  ever  spoken  to  me* 
Little  acts  of  kindness  you  showed  me  when  I  waa  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge I  have  ever  cherished  with  warmest  gratitude,  and  now  they  are 
tweiity-tive  or  twenty-six  yeora  oJd,  I  love  to  recall  them  to  you,  who 
doubtleBS  forgot  them  loog  ago* 

We  left  Boston  Thursday  morning  at  eight,  and  reached  the  hotel 
at  sii  in  the  evening.  All  bore  the  jouruey  well*  Lydia  ia  in  fine 
health  and  spirits,  and  as  you  know  she  has  been  the  best  of  all  daugh* 
tera,  so  to  mo  is  she  the  tenderest  and  most  thoyghtful  of  wives*  I 
regret  exceedingly  that,  for  I  know  not  how  long  a  time,  you  will  lose 
her  kindly  and  loving  presence,  and  the  little  tender  attentions  she 
knows  how  to  pay  you  so  well.  But  I  trust  she  will  return  in  a  year 
or  80,  recruited  by  her  long  journey,  and  renew  her  offices  of  filial  love. 
Perhaps  then  she  will  have  more  time  than  ever  to  remain  with  you,  and 
comfort  you  when  you  need  her  most. 

We  shall  not  sail  till  Monday— I  fear  not  before  Tuesday,  and  I  wiU 
write  you  by  the  earliest  opportunity  after  we  reach  Santa  Cruz.  I 
trust  you  will  continue  in  health  and  prosperity,  and  such  liappiness  as 
you  can,  after  I  have  taken  away  your  daughter. 

Believe  me,  gratefully  and  aifectionately  yours, 

THEonoEE  Paekee, 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  write  with  a  pen,  so  please  excuse  the 
pencil. 

Outside  of  Sandy  Hook  they  met  rough  and  stormy  weattier. 
His  discomfort  was  very  great ;  but  he  managed  to  use  the  tittle 
book  which  he  always  carried  for  pencillings. 

Feb.  9.*^It  is  just  two  years  ago  since  I  was  caught  ia  that  inundation 
at  Albany,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  waking  the 
next  morning  with  the  point  of  the  arrow  in  my  side  which  now  is 
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letting  out  my  life.  What  an  odds  between  now  and  then  !  I  was  so 
able  before,  and  now  so  good  for  nothing. 

Feb.  10. — Sea-sickness  abating  a  little ;  lay  on  the  deck  ten  hours 
Weather  most  genial  No  cough  or  kern  while  on  deck,  but  a  g^ood 
deal  below,  if  lying  on  the  right  side.  The  right  lung  sounds  like  a 
tobacco  hogsheaia  when  rapped. 

Feb.  13. — Desor's  birthday.  Close  to  Nassau ;  fleeing  from  death. 
All  my  life-schemes  lie  prostrate.  I  stand  up  to  my  chin  in  my  grave, 
yet  hoping  to  scramble  out  this  side.  ''  Give  to  the  winds  thy 
fears." 

B.  W.  E.  is  preaching  for  me  at  Boston.  Here  the  thermometer  is 
79*»  in  the  shade ;  the  air  for  forty-eight  hours  more  balmy  and  volup- 
tuous than  1  ever  knew  in  New  England.  We  seek  out  the  coolest 
places  to  sit  in.  The  sea  is  smooth,  and  of  a  pale  blue,  such  as  I  never 
saw  before. 

The  steamer  stopped  a  few  hours  at  Nassau,  and  he  went  on 
shore.  The  note-book  goes  ashore  with  him,  and  returns  to  the 
boat  with  a  long  file  of  little  springy  sentences,  each  shouldering 
a  fact 

Quite  a  pleasure-party  of  young  people  have  joined  us  to  go  to 
Havana,  ana  return.  They  came  in  like  butterflies,  and  soon  the  ocean 
had  them  fast,  like  a  butterfly  ninped  in  a  blacksmith's  vice.  * 

How  impossible  it  is  to  conceal  character !  It  is  not  in  the  fiice— in 
any  feature.  It  appears  in  the  gestures,  in  all  the  actions.  What 
advertisements  men  and  women  continually  make  of  their  innermost 
secrets  ! 

Feb.  16. — ^Began  letter  to  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society.  It 
has  been  feeling  and  thinking  itself  out  a  long  time.  It  is  fourteen  years 
this  day  since  I  rode  to  Boston  to  preach  at  the  Melodeon.  I  knew  I 
enlisted  for  a  thirtv  yean^  war.  But  now  I  am  wounded,  and  driven 
out  of  the  field  before  half  that  time  is  over.  Yet  I  leave  much  work 
not  done.  These  three  things  I  must  do : — 1.  Write  letter  to  the  parish ; 
2.  Write  out  and  finish  the  Uut  sermon;  8.  Write  my  autobiography 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  steamer  dropped  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  Between  the  beautiful  color  of  the 
sea  and  sky,  the  setting  sun  hung  a  great  purple  cloud.  His  eye 
comforted  itself  after  the  wearying  waters,  which  were  always  so 
disagreeable  to  him,  with  the  picturesque  and  warmly-colored 
scene. 

The  hotels  in  the  city  were  so  full  that  they  spent  the  night 
in  the  steamboat,  and  in  the  morning  went  to  a  hotel  three 
miles  out  of  the  city.  It  was  found  to  be  so  uncomfortable  that 
they  returned  into  the  city  the  next  day,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
being  well  lodged,  at  Mrs.  Almy's.  In  these  joumeyings  to  and 
fro^  •  gMttt  number  of  brisk  notes  were  made. 
60 
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TO   MR.   MANLET. 

WolooU  Hoose,  HaTana,  Febmaiy  17, 1869. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Mavley, — Here  we  came  yesterday,  p.h.,  and  passed 
the  night  on  board  the  steamer  in  the  damp  and  chill  of  the  water, 
which  did  us  all  a  little  harm,  making  me  cough  a  little  more  than 
usual.  In  general  it  appears  that  I  am  a  good  deal  better  than  when 
I  left  home ;  all  symptoms  I  think  are  better,  appetite  and  dieestiouy 
excellent  spirits,  always  hopeful  and  cheery;  we  all  suffered  much 
from  sea-sickness,  for  we  struck  into  a  storm  as  soon  as  we  passed 
Sandy  Hook,  which  lasted  three  or  four  days.  But  sometimes  the 
weather  was  delicious,  and  I  lay  on  the  deck  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or 
thirteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four.  I  did  not  forget  16th  February, 
1845  !  Eourteen  years  after,  I  slid  into  the  port  of  Havana.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  thought  of  the  first  meeting.  I  nave  not  recovered  to-day 
from  the  emotions  of  yesterday.  But  I  try  to  keep  from  thinking  and 
fiding,  and  turn  all  my  nervous  power  to  mere  living.  How  would  it 
do  to  ask  Bev.  Mr.  Shackford,  of  Lynn,  to  preach  for  you  now  and 
then  P  He  is  an  ahU  man  and  a  good  one,  as  well  as  a  progressive 
thinker.  Last  year  he  asked  me  to  exchange  with  him.  I  preached 
his  Ordination  Sermon,  19th  May,  1841.  I  think  you  close  the  lease 
of  Music  Hall,  May  22, 1859.  What  if  he  should  preach  you  an  ooca- 
sional  sermon  eighteen  years  after  his  ordination  P 

E.  E.  Hale  offered  to  do  me  any  kindly  things  I  might  need.  He 
would  do  you  a  good  turn,  I  think,  if  asked.  1  shall  always  be  with  you 
Sunday  morning,  and  no  distance  will  shut  out  the  Twenty-eifi;hth  C5on- 
gregational  Society  on  that  day ;  no,  nor  on  any  other  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  But  Dr.  Howe  comes  now  and  says,  "  You  had  better  go  to 
bed,  ^foung  man  /  ''    So  good  night. 

Feb.  18. — ^The  thermometer  stands  at  70^  in  the  shade;  there  is 
now  no  stinff  in  the  air.  But  this  is  not  a  ^ood  climate  for  a  sick 
man,  the  nights  are  damn  and  chill,  and  there  is  a  north  wind  like  our 
north-easters  in  April,  which  cuts  in  to  the  bones.  I  long  to  get  out 
of  the  place.  I  think  I  must  ask  you  one  favor  more;  when  I  die,  I 
leave  the  two  old  guns  now  in  my  study  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
I  fear  the  house  may  be  burnt  down.  What  secure  place  can  they  be 
put  in  P  Would  you  ask  Mr.  Warner,  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  could 
keep  them  in  one  of  the  enormous  fire-proof  safes  in  the  State  House, 
and  so  secure  them  to  the  Commonwealth,  which  must  one  day  have 
them  according  to  my  willp  1  can  reclaim  them  when  I  return. 
Please  tell  Mr.  Ooddard  I  meant  to  have  one  ride  more  with  him 
before  I  went  away. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

B.  (that  was  the  beginning  of  Boston,  which  the  thought  of  brought 

out  ot  the  pen.) 

'^  SanU  Cni2,  May  4,  186». 

My  vbbt  deab  Mb.  Maklbt,— I  write  you  this  to  say  ^1)  that 
the  last  letters  we  had  firom  home  were  dated  April  1st,  or  a  few  days 
before,  which  came,  thirty  of  them  in  a  lump,  about  seventeen  days 
ago;  (2)  that  I  shall  send  to  Samuel  May  and  Francis  Jackson  a  long 
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letter  to  the  Twenty-eighth  CoDCTegational  Societjr,  which  I  ask  them 
v  ^]fM^.  M.  and  F.  J.)  to  lav  before  the  standing  committee.    Of  coui-ge  the 
•,  .landing committee — ^who  are  they  now  f — will  do  what  they  please  with 
;   :!  it.    It  18  too  long  to  read  before  the  Society ;  it  would  take  a  common 
minister /bur  hours  to  preach  it,  I  think,  allowing  him  due  time  to 
,   cou^h,  wipe  his  face,  &c.   I  think  it  had  better  be  printed  after  reading 
before  the  committee  and  such  as  they  see  fit  to  invite,  and  that  there 
ahould  be  a  preface  stating  the  fact  of  my  illness,  &c.,  and  containing 
'my  little  note  of  January  9th,  which  Mr.  May  read  to  the  congrega- 
tion ;  the  longer  one  printed  at  the  end  of  my  New  Tear's  sermon, 

and  the  Society's  letter  to  me,  which  H prudently  kept  till  March 

6tb.  It  will  make  quite  a  sizable  pamphlet  if  printed  in  a  handsome 
form ;  I  think  it  will  sell,  and  so  involve  no  expense  to  the  Society. 

You  will  see  I  have  taken  some  pains  with  it.    L and  H have 

copied  it  all  out  neat ;  eighty-four  pages  there  are  in  my  MS.     Much 

of  it  is  in  H *8  hand,  for  she  cannot  read  the  original  (!)  which  my 

wife  reads  to  her ;  it  took  them  eight  or  ten  days  to  copy  it.  Please 
ask  the  kind  Mr.  Leighton  to  give  it  a  diligent  proof-reading,  remem- 
bering that  "if  it  be  possible,  the  printers  always  get  a  thing 
wron^,'*  so  they  teU  me.  I  shall  send  a  list  of  the  persons  to  whom  1 
wish  it  sent.  We  all  sail  in  the  Parana  the  middle  of  May ;  it  is  a 
slow  boat,  so  will  not  set  us  down  in  England  before  June  3rd  or  4th. 
We  shall  send  many  letters  by  the  Misses  Thacher.  We  left  Dp. 
Howe  February  22nd,  and  have  not  had  a  line  from  the  faithful  com- 
panions since.  I  hope  he  is  well  and  safe  at  Boston  with  his  wife, 
looking  after  the  fools  and  blind ;  but  he  may  have  been  blown  up  ip 
a  Mississippi  steamer  **  seventy  times  as  high  as  the  moon."  We 
have  letters  from  Berlin  of  March  26th,  and  from  our  friends  in 
England  whom  you  do  not  know  of  the  same  date.  I  have  seen  one 
New  York  paper  of  last  month,  April  9th,  and  no  more,  so  if  any  one 
asks  me  how  many  States  there  are  in  the  Union,  I  say,  "  There  were 
thirty-two  when  I  left  New  York,  8th  February  1869  ;  they  annexed 
another  the  following  week ;  there  may  have  been  an  extra  session  of 
Congress,  which  Ims  admitted  Cuba,  New  Mexico,  Old  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Yucatan,  and  the  rest  of  mankind."  Sickles  was  on  trial 
at  the  last  dates,  and  the  twelfth  juror  had  just  been  caught  and 
penned  up.  Key  did  much  to  make  murder  easy  in  Washington  at 
the  time  of  Brooks,  and  the  killing  of  the  Irishmen  at  the  hotel.  I 
fear  if  all  his  tribe  had  been  thus  served  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
seat  of  Government,  there  would  be  no  quorum  of  Congress,  and  so 
the  Union  would  be  dissolved  for  lack  of  a  Government.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Liberator,  and  to  attend  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  and 
hear  H.  C.  Wright  call  out  "  Hear,  hear  I " 

Ah,  me !  who  preaches  at  the  Music  Hall  P  What  was  done  at  the 
annual  meeting  P  who  is  sick  P  who  is  sick  no  more  9  How  is  poor  old 
Mr.  Cass,***  Chambers  Street  Court  P  If  be  is  alive,  send  him  a  box  of 
strawberries  from  me  in  their  time,  and  I  will  pay  the  price.  Ask 
Caroline  Thayer  to  send  me  all  the  news :  charming  letters  she  writes 
— ^piquant,  witty,  and  wise.    Give  our  kind  regards  to  your  wife ;  take 

*  An  old  fcnpe-pnmer  of  ih«  Tw«nty-ei|^th  Sodttgr. 
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them  to  all  your  familj,  not  forgetting  Mary  Ann,  who  opens  the  door 
with  such  a  good-natured  look  to  me.  Bemember  me  tenderly  to  all 
the  $mniif  and  don*t  forget* 

Faithfully  yours, 

Theodobs  Pabksb. 

His  letters  to  his  physicians  always  show  a  cool  and  minute 
observation ;  at  no  time  was  he  either  insensible  to  his  condition, 
or  incapable  of  narrowly  detailing  all  his  symptoms. 

TO    BB.   CAfiOT. 

Hetiida,  Feb.  17, 1859. 

DiAB  Db.  Cabot, — I  know  you  will  like  to  hear  how  your  patient 
(and  pupil)  has  got  on  in  his  travels. 

•  •••••• 

1st.  The  general  condition,  seems  a  good  deal  mended.  Appetite 
excellent,  digestion  ditto,  color  of  hands  and  face  is  hrown  Havana. 
Strength  greater — though  it;  is  still  an  infinitenmal — muscular  force 
snuJl ;  nervous  force  no  more.  I  don't  lie  deep  in  the  sea,  and  a  little 
gust  would  tip  me  over. 

2nd.  The  irottble  in  the  abductor  muscles  was  exaggerated  by  the  ride  to 
New  York,  by  the  little  stumble  in  the  Aster  House,  and  still  more  by 
the  abominable  tossin^s  in  the  storm,  perhaps  also  by  scrambling  into 
my  berth,  and  staggenng  about  on  deck  when  I  had  to  move.  1  walk 
like  a  man  of  ninety. 

8rd.  The  difficulty  in  the  reipiratoty  organs  is  certainly  no  worse,  per- 
haps better.  I coueh from  60  to  120 seconds  only  in 24  hours,  but Ikern 
one,  two,  or  three  hours ;  the  character  of  the  expectorations  is  altered 
a  little.  There  is  less  green  muctu^  the  white  matter  is  less  aerated 
with  bubbles  than  before ;  the  quantity  seldom  half  as  great  as  in  Boston. 

1.  I  feel  and  hear  a  rdle  muceuae — it  is  always  in  one  spot;  that 
forces  me  to  cough,  then  I  raise  a  little  green  mucus,  and  presently 
the  white  matter.  This  happens  on  the  average,  since  leaving  New 
York,  three  times  in  24  hours,  but  never  while  in  the  free,  open,  pure 
air,  without  a  chiU. 

2.  I  hem  without  couching  (1)  when  a  little  chill  comes  from  a 
momentary  draught  of  au* ;  (2)  when  I  am  hungry,  or  the  digestive 
oivans  are  out  of  tune ;  (3)  after  any  cousiderable  emotion ;  (4l  after 
tafiung.  I  put  myself  on  the  smallest  allowance  of  this,  and  have 
become  more  obedient  to  you  since  I  left  Boston. 

8.  I  never  sleep  well  at  sea — often  lie  awake  till  one  or  two  a.m.,  but 
sometimes  get  a  nap  in  the  day.  Two  days  were  quite  exciting,  when 
I  sot  to  Nassau  ana  to  Havana,  and  I  slept  little  the  following  night — 
omy  two  hours  last  night— for  the  air  in  the  cabin  in  the  port  of 
Havana  was  both  close  and  chilly,  but  1  could  find  no  place  to  sleep  in 
on  shore. 

4. 1  don't  like  the  looks  of  my  eyes ;  the  pupil  is  dilated  unnaturally, 
and  the  whole  has  that  specific  look  1  have  noticed  in  all  my  relations 
a  little  while  before  this  ti|;er  ate  them  up.  I  can  clasp  my  left  leg 
with  my  hands,  and  haye  a  lull  half  inch  to  spare! 
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You,  dear  Doctor,  can  put  all  these  things  together,  and  tell  what 
they  mean  better  than  I.  It  is  with  difficulty  I  write  so  long  a  letter 
just  after  landing,  so  good  bye. 

Theodorb  Fabkeb. 

Cuba  I  think  a  bad  place  for  consumptive  people,  the  atV,  when  hot 
or  cold,  is  harsh.  I  wish  I  had  taken  a  sailing  ship  from  New  York  to 
St.  Thomas.  Took  hyposulphites  at  New  York,  but  not  at  sea ;  will 
resume  at  St.  Croix.  Pulse  70-80  at  sea,  70-90  now,  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  land.    I  think  Dr.  Flint  will  like  to  see  this  scrawl. 

On  the  22nd  they  were  at  sea  again,  bound  for  Si  Thomas, 
which  they  reached  on  the  28  th,  stopping  by  the  way  at  Nuevitas, 
the  port  of  Puerto  Principe,  at  Puerta  Plata^  and  at  Si  John's. 
He  had  time  to  write  letters,  and  get  some  glimpses  of  the  peo- 
ple, before  sailing  again,  on  the  2nd  of  March.  All  this  time 
he  was  very  weak,  and  had  in  no  particular  improved. 

They  reached  the  town  of  Frederikstady  West  End,  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  3rd  of  March.  On  the  next  aay  his  explorations 
commenced. 

Mum  Mpientum  is  abundant  in  all  the  West  Indies.  Notice  what 
Bruce  says  of  it,  and  of  the  Ensete;  and  inquire  if  the  musa  sapientum 
ever  occurs  in  the  hieroglyphics  (which  I  doubt),  or  on  the  monuments. 
Ask  Dr.  Pickering  about  this.  In  my  little  pencil  memoranda  I  put 
down  the  names  of  the  plants  and  tries  I  find.  But,  alas !  what  an 
odds  between  trayelHng  for  pleasure  ana  knowledge  and  running  away 
from  death ! 

Yesterday  I  went  to  the  Protestant  burying-ground.;  the  terminua  ad 
quern  I  am  travellinj?,  it  may  be.  It  is  not  an  attractive-looking  place ; 
none  that  I  know  of  in  New  England  is  less  so.  There  the  grass  comes 
'* creeping,  creeping,  everywhere" — here  only  a  ragged,  coarse,  rank 
sedge  comes  in  tufts  to  supply  its  place !  The  trees  look  ungenial ;  the 
Bombax  ceiha  is  the  biggest,  but  uninviting— eaten  up  by  its  parasites. 

No  letters  yet.     No  Congress  in  session  now;   and  the  nation, 

Serhaps,  breathes  freely.    But  I  should  like  to  know  what  has  been 
one  with  the  30,000,000  dollars  which  the  President  wanted  to  help 
steal  Cuba  with.* 

Most  of  all,  I  wish  to  hear  from  the  Twen^-eighth  Congregational 
Society,  In  my  wakeful  hours  at  the  Astor  House  and  at  sea,  I  went 
the  rounds  of  the  parish,  and  visited  all  the  houses  in  a  visionary  way. 

He  collects  all  the  statistics — ^number  of  soldiers,  the  duties 
on  various  articles,  exports  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum ;  notes  the 
cUmate,  the  inches  of  rain,  the  fruits,  the  negroes,  the  birds  and 
iSshes,  the  women  and  children,  the  condition  of  the  mules  and 
oxen;  attends  marriages,  visits  a  sugar  estate^  and  learns  the 

*  Bat  tlid  apfEopriatloii  was  not  mad*. 
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process  of  sugar-making,  finds  out  the  clergyman^  and  what  he 
is  doing. 

Sunday. — I  shall  always  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  in  my  own  wtqf  at 
the  time  when  the  Twenty-eighth  has  its  worship. 

Bead  the  Society's  letter,  dated  Jan.  11,  only  two  days  after  my 
pencil  note  to  them.  I  think  nothing  has  so  moved  me  as  this  appre- 
ciative and  affectionate  note.  K  it  overrates  me,  it  is  only  the  exagge- 
ration of  love.    1  could  not  recover  from  it  all  night. 

March  10. — ^How  all  the  work  is  done  here !  I  saw  men  and  women 
hoeing  in  a  cane-field ;  and  they  were  a  sight  to  behold — so  slow  did 
they  strike.  Here  there  are  nine  hours  of  labor ;  the  pay  is  about 
twenty  cents,  and  board  yourself.  All  industry  is  held  in  contempt.  This 
of  course,  is  the  consequence  of  slavery.  iTs  otice  the  condition  of  the 
whole  house,  floors,  &c.  None  of  the  servants  in  it  are  willing  to 
weak  a  floor.  The  whites  are  ashamed  to  work,  so  are  the  negroes ; 
and,  of  course,  both  despise  such  as  do  work.  Six  men  and  one  woman 
were  at  work  repairing  the  road ;  one  was  the  overseer,  and  only  gave 
directions.  Some  of  tiie  others,  with  great  hoes,  broke  up  the  earth 
to  be  removed,  and  scraped  it  into  trays,  which  others  took  on  their 
heads  and  carried  to  the  cart.  Then  all  six  of  the  workers  took  hold, 
and  drew  the  cart  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  three  pulling  and  three  pushing 
— ^the  overseer  attenoing — and  dumped  the  contents  down  where  they 
were  needed. 

March  13,  Sunday. — Snow  knee-deep  at  home,  I  suppose.  Not 
many  at  meeting,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  storm ;  and  here  the 
fan*  sky  seems  eternal. 

Here  I  miss  the  trees — ^not  one  in  the  precincts  of  the  town — ^not  a 
place  to  sit  down  in  the  shade — no  gra$B  to  sit  on.  Bless  me,  a  square 
rod  of  Boston  Common,  with  green  grass,  white  clover,  and  dandelions^ 
would  gladden  my  heart  more  than  all  the  FalmsB,  and  Siliquos»,  and 
Musffi,  and  Graminace®  on  the  Island  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

March  19. — A  most  interesting  movement  is  going  on  here  for  the 
elevation  of  the  colored  people.  Mr.  Dubois,  the  Episcopal  minister, 
takes  great  pains  in  this  noble  work.  But  the  white  people  do  not 
help  the  work  or  much  favor  it.  Mr.  Dubois  has  a  Friendly  Society 
of  about  three  hundred  colored  people,  who  pay  a  little  sum  each  week 
to  aid  their  needy  brethren.  The  most  interesting  sight  in  the  Island 
is  the  street  full  of  colored  people  on  Sunday,  going  to  meeting.  Soon 
as  possible  they  get  shoes  and  new  clothing,  and  keep  up  their  self- 
respect. 

March  20,  Sund^. — G.  W.  Curtis  lectures  at  the  Music  Hall  to- 
day, where  I  think  I  shall  not  speak  again.  B.  W.  E.  has  been  there 
once,  and  Solger  and  Johnson  each  once.  I  can't  keep  the  Twenty- 
eighth  out  of  my  head. 

He  finds  some  native  books,  specimens  of  Creole  poetry,  from 
which  he  makes  extracts.  And  he  undertakes  to  arrange 
botanically  the  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs  ;  but  this  work  came 
to  nothing,  for  want  of  time  and  books. 

He  was  not  too  weak  to  indulge  in  humorous  passages  with 
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his  firiends.  His  letters,  indeed,  from  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe,  continually  show  that  his  disposition,  released  from  the 
extraordinary  labors  and  cares  of  his  career,  returned  at  a 
spring  to  the  old  geniality.  They  are  full  of  fun  and  raillery. 
They  overwhelm  everything  ridiculous,  from  the  Pope  and  his 
flamingo  retinue  to  Italian  quacks  and  fine  ladies  of  &shion, 
with  jovial  and  knowing  criticism.  The  fun  is  capital,  because 
it  is  such  excellent  sense ;  yet  sometimes  he  could  be  simply 
merry  without  being  critical. 

Here  is  his  revenge  upon  a  delinquent  correspondent,  fit)m 
Santa  Cruz :— • 

Dr.  Howe  left  us  on  board  the  Fajaro  del  Oceano^  Eeb.  21,  at  night, 
and  I  had  not  heard  a  line  from  him  when  I  left  St.  Thomas,  May  15, 
though  he  had  abundant  opportunities  for  sending  letters.  So  by  the 
Misses  Thacher  I  sent  to  Boston  a  letter  to  **  The  Executor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  0-.  Howe,*'  and  in  it  suggested  this  epitaph.  The  Latin  is 
often  sepulchral,  as  it  was  intended. 

This  epitaph  is  very  long,  but  here  are  specimens :— - 

D.  O.  M. 

Hicjacet 

Ezpectans  resurrectionem  justorom 

Omne  quod  mortale  erat 

Viri  eximii 

Samuehs  Gridleji  Howe,  M.D. 

Beliquiffi  Grsdcularum ! 

Juvenis  lusit  in  universitate  Brownensi, 

Causa  Edncationis, 

Et  Frassldi  reverendissimo  celeberrimo  Messer 

Multum  displacuit 

Sed  versatus  valde  fit 

In  Lingu&  difficilissima  Uniyersitat.  Brownensis, 

Et  ejus  Artibus,  Literis,  Fhilosophiaqne : 

Inter  Proeres  pulchros  fuit  Antinous. 

Studuit  Artem  MedicinsD : 

Discipulus  multa  cadavera  deterravit  et  infrustra  secavit 

Yi  et  armis : 

Magiater  multorum  Animas  Heroum  ad  Orcum  premature  demisit, 

Inter  Medicos  verus  .Ssculapius. 

In  terrft  Argiv&, 

Et  Mayors  et  Cupido, 

Multos  Tnrcos  occidit  et  Arte  MedicA  et  Oladio. 

Quo  meUus  nunquam  se  sustentabat  supra  femur  militis. 
•  ♦♦••  • 

Poetam  duzit  illustrissimam 
Qam  Elores  PiasBioiuB  remi  depinxit. 
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Pro  Polonia  inviddssima  bellavit, 

iDcarceratos  visitavit,  Gsscos  fedt  videre^ 

MutoB  dicere,  Stultos  intelligere  (ut  ipse ;) 

Lunaticos  in  sanam  restituit  mentem ; 

Liberavit  Servos : 

Fyros  jucundiflrimos  sibi  fecit  crescere  in  hortis; 

Inter  amicos  fidus  Achates : 

Propter  mulieres  virginesque  et  Hercdes  et  Capido^ 

Sed  ^dlida  Mors  sequo  pulsat  pede 

GrsBCulas,  Turcos,  Heroes, 

Et  omnium  mulieres  gentium — 

Troas,  Tyriasve,  Oallicas,  Achiyas,  Eomanas,  Anglicanas,  Americanasquey 

Stiam  rolos  invictissimos,  Csbcos,  Stultos  istos,  Lunaticos,  Servosque, 

Et  ipsum ! 
Yixit  annos  circiter  Ixxvii. 
Clamant  incarcerati,  lacrymant  csDci, 
Moerunt  muti,  lugeunt  stulti, 

Stridunt  lunatici. 

Atque  sedent  Servi  in  Pulvere, 

Et  Mulieres  omnium  Gentium  condamant^ 

Eheu,  Eheu,  Eheu. 

Sunday,  April  8. — ^Went  to  tbe  Moravian  churcb.  The  service  had 
one  good  thing  in  it ;  "  Bless  tbe  sweat  of  labor  and  business,"  if  I 
have  got  it  right.  Could  not  stand  the  sermon  and  ran  off.  The  eccle- 
siastical theology  is  the  greatest  humbug  in  the  world. 

His  Santa  Cruz  letter  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational 
Society  was  finished  on  the  19  th  of  April  Writing  afterwards 
to  Mr.  Sumner,  he  says  of  this  letter : — 

Eead  it  as  the  work  of  a  sick  man,  writing  under  many  difBiculties, 
amid  continual  interruptions  besides  what  his  own  weakness  occa- 
sioned. The  substance  is  about  the  same  it  would  have  been  if  written 
at  home.  I  mean  the  essential  thoughts ;  but  the  form  and  proportion 
would  have  been  quite  different  had  I  set  a  well  hand  to  work.  But 
it  is  Parker's  apology  tor  himself. 

To  another  fiiend  he  writes  concerning  it : — 

It  is  a  sick  man's  book,  and  seems  poor  and  inadequate  as  I  read 
it  over  now,  three  months  after  it  was  written.  I  never  like  to  look 
at  my  own  books  when  they  are  fresh  from  the  press.  What  I  heated 
in  my  hottest  fire,  and  hammered  when  it  made  the  shop  blaze  as  the 
sparUes  flew,  seems  poor  and  worthless  as  I  look  on  it  all  cold,  and 
duU,  and  inflexible.  Tet  I  wrote  this  with  bloody  tears — ^no  work  of 
mine,  perhaps,  cost  me  such  birth-pangs — ^for  I  was  too  sick  to  write, 
and  yet  must  be  delivered  of  my  book,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  place ! 

St.  Thomas,  May  12, 1859. 
Mt  deab  Dr.  Cabot, — ^We  have  just  arrived  here  from  St.  Croix 
en  route  for  England,  vid  Southampton ;  shall  take  the  Parana  15tb, 
16th,  or  17tii ;  the  sooner  ike  better.    We  have  stayed  a  little  too  long ; 
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but  could  not  avoid  it.  Everybody  said  it  would  be  no  hotter  in  May 
than  March,  for  there  was  more  wmd  and  rain ;  but  they  did  not  come. 
Not  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  rain  in  ten  weeks !  The  normal  amount  of 
water  is  about  eighty-four  inches  in  this  latitude ;  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  May  1st,  1858,  there  were  forty-two  inches ;  in  the  last,  twelve  to 
twenty-one  !  The  Island  is  brown  as  its  own  sugar.  The  people  are 
grumbling  all  the  week,  and  on  Sunday  praying  to  the  Unchangeable, 
"  that  it  would  please  Thee  to  send  us  timely  and  gentle  rain  " !  But 
it  will  not  come,  charm  they  never  so  wisely,  till  they  allow  the  trees 
to  grow  on  the  hill  tops. 

For  the  last  month  the  island  has  been  a  Dutch  oven,  a  baking 
kettle.  The  thermometer  stands  in  the  parlor  at  86*^,  from  ten  till  five 
by  day,  only  goes  down  to  80**  at  sunrise — the  coolest  time !  That  is  the 
worst  weather  when  clouds  hinder  the  radiation ;  but  for  twenty  days 
it  has  averaged  80°  all  the  time,  night  and  day.  I  am  wet  as  a  frog  all 
the  time,  day  and  night,  and  take  off  my  clothes  as  you  peel  an  orange ! 
Now  for  my  health.  In  general  health  I  have  mended  much  since  I 
came  to  St.  Croix,  am  much  stronger,  can  ride  a  pacing  pony  two 
or  three  hours,  and  feel  the  better  for  it :  can  walk  two  or  three  miles 
without  much  fatime.  My  walking  five  or  six  hours  a-day  was  one  of 
Dr.  Howe's  Munchausens  !  I  never  walked  three  hours  a-day  I  He 
represented  me  better  than  I  think  (of  myself).  The  food  is  bad; 
not  a  decent  piece  of  bread  in  St.  Croix ;  butter  from  Denmark,  and 
offensive  to  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  uneatable ;  all  the  meats  are  insipid. 
Eggs  good  till  the  Cashew  nuts  became  ripe ;  now  the  hens  eat  them 
and  have  the  yaws,  and  the  eggs  are  poor.  I  hate  all  the  dishes  except 
the  roast  turkey  and  boiled  mutton,  which  are  tolerable.  In  six  weeks 
I  gained  three  pounds,  rising  from  145  to  148;  but  in  the  last  ten 
days,  I  have  gone  down  to  144 ;  lost  four  pounds,  sweat  it  off.  I  am 
escaping  through  my  own  pores.  The  cough  has  ugly  features  still. 
I  thmk  it  is  about  the  same  as  last  January,  only  a  little  harder  and 
more  agitating  to  the  system ;  it  rasps  the  throat  a  little  more.  The 
hemming  is  as  before. 

•  '    •  •  •  •  • 

There  is  no  spiritual  Hygiene  here.  The  island  has  three  good 
things :  climate  (bating  the  heat),  sugar,  rum  (I  mean  it  is  so  re- 
ported: I  hate  the  stuff).  There  are  2000  whites,  21,000  colored 
people.  There  is  only  one  man  on  the  island  who  has  any  science. 
I  nave  only  heard  of  him ;  he  is  a  Scotchman.  Nobody  has  any 
appreciation  of  science  or  literature  except  the  few  Danes.  I  found 
one  who  knew  Kant's  great  work  almost  by  heart.  Not  a  Creole  has 
ever  asked  me  a  question  relating  to  America,  except  as  to  the  wealth 
or  the  food.  The  women  are  more  insipid  than  their  custard-apples ; 
a  man  falls  back  on  his  own  resources  and  the  beautiful  nature  about 
him.  Here  is  none  of  the  tropic  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  for  the 
whole  island  is  tamed  by  cultivation,  and  now  chastised  with  drought. 
Even  the  cocoa-trees  are  dying — an  insect,  AleotfdoB  Coeois,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  is  destroying  them  as  it  has  at  Barbadoes  and  elsewhere ;  no 

S regress  goes  on :  only  su^ar,  sugar,  rum,  rum !    I  have  studied  the 
otany  of  the  island,  but  with  no  helps,  and  shall  send  home  a  quantity 
of  seeds,  Ae.    Flowers  and  plants  I  shall  bring  when  I  return.    So  I 
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have  Btudied  tlie  negroes,  and  could  give  quite  a  lecture  on  their 
physiology,  phrenolbgy,  and  psychology,  before  the  Natural  History 
Society.  Perhaps  I  shall,  if  the  medical  art  gives  me  my  voice  again. 
But  the  time  here  would  have  been  unbearaDle  had  I  not  taken  otl^ 
matters  in  hand.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Society  (Twenty-eightii 
Gon^gational)  at  home.  You  will  have  a  copy  and  will  scold  me  for 
writing  it ;  but  I  could  not  help  it.  If  I  die  it  will  be  a  valuable 
document,  and  I  think  it  is  now  before  I  am  dead,  and  while  I  have 
"  one  chance  in  eight  or  ten  for  recovery."  I  do  not  think  so  highly 
of  that  chance  now  as  I  did  three  months  ago. 

I  wrote  to  Desor  to  meet  me  at  Antwerp  and  go  to  Scandinavia  in 
June ;  then  I  will  ^o  to  him  in  some  part  of  the  summer.  We  will 
study  the  sub-aquatic  remains  of  the  Celts  in  the  Swiss  Lakes.  Steen- 
strup  lectured  on  them  (Sunday,  9th  January)  at  Copenhagen,  as  I 
see  by  the  Danish  papers.  In  the  winter  I  want  him  to  go  with  roe  to 
Egypt ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  P  I  think  I  must  leave  the  femininea 
at  raris  or  Bome,  or  elsewhere,  and  he  and  I  drive  off  toe^ether.  I 
should  like  to  read  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments  in  the  original 
at  Cairo,  where  there  are  Arabs  in  situ,  but  still  better  to  study  the 
nature  of  Egypt  on  the  spot,  with  so  intelligent  and  good  talker  as 
Desor. 

Many  thanks  for  jrour  kind  and  characteristic  letter,  which 
most  welcome.    I   will   not  trust    over   much   to  drugs,  "howeve 
vaunted."    The  hypophosphites  disturb  my  stomach,  and  I  gave  them 
TCLf  after  two  (!)  bottles. 

If  I  had  been  at  home  I  should  have  gone  with  Wendell  Phillips 
before  the  Legislature  to  ask  for  land  for  the  societies.  It  brought  a 
tear  into  my  eye  to  think  that  I  am  a  good-for-nothing  loafer,.^tc^ 
eonsumere  (desti)  natus  I  But  I  doubt  not  you  did  just  as  well  without 
me  and  got  the  land;  but  I  hope  that  miserable  sectarian  mill  at 
Wilbraham  got  nothing.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  Massachusetts  to 
give  money  to  make  Methodists  of  men,  or  to  manufacture  any  sort  of 
sectarians.  I  suppose  Banks  killed  the  new  personal  Liberty  iBill,  but 
'wish  it  may  not  prove  so,  for  I  hope  good  things  of  him. 

I  could  not  study  the  birds  much  at  St.  Croix ;  never  shot  one,  bnt 
caught  a  humming-bird  and  a  yellow-bird  in  my  hands  (they  flew  into 
the  house),  and  let  them  go  again.  I  have  seen  about  thirty-five  kinds 
of  birds  at  St.  Croix,  not  forty ;  the  island  is  so  destitute  of  trees  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  birds.  The  pelicans  interested  me  more  than 
any  other,  but  I  did  not  find  any  one  who  knew  the  names  of  hdf  the 
birds  about  him ;  they  sing  but  little ;  the  laughing-gull  frequents  the 
waters,  but  I  saw  only  one  specimen.  I  found  no  swallows  and  no 
thrushes !  Don't  they  live  in  such  low  latitudes  P  I  shall  send  home 
some  large  seeds  of  some  kind  of  acacia  (I  think  it  is)  which  are 
washed  up  on  the  coast  from  South  America  or  Yucatan.  They  are 
called  horse-eye,  and  look  a  little  like  their  namesake;  they  are 
washed  up  on  the  coast  of  Norway  also,  I  think.  A  large  nut  called 
the  Guinea  cocoa-nut  is  washed  up  here  on  the  south-east  shore,  which 
the  negroes  say  comes  from  Africa.    I  could  not  find  a  specimen. 

The  Creoles  here  are  shamefully  uninteresting,  except  as  specimemi 
of  the  genus  Snob.    I  don't  know  what  the  tecraical  name  is,  so  irill 
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giye  a  new  one,  homo  stultissimus^  If  I  could  bring  one  before  the 
Natural  History  Society,  and  get  "Wm.  B.  Eogers  to  expUin  him  in 
scientific  phraseology,  it  would  be  refreshing.  Such  pride  based  on 
nothing,  such  contempt  of  work  and  impotence  of  thought,  is  amazing. 
The  Danes  are  rather  intelligent ;  but  the  Creoles,  good  Lord  deliver 
us !  I  should  name  their  vf omen /asmina  insipidimma.  The  genus  is 
not  worth  preserving,  and  as  they  all  turn  out  old  maids  (/ante  de$ 
hommea),  it  is  not  likely  to  last  long. 

Eemember  me  and  mine  very  kindly  to  yourself  and  yours.  I  will 
get  well  if  I  can,  and  you  shall  show  me  off  in  State  Street  as  your 
card  and  advertisement.  Heartily  yours, 

Theodobs  Pabkbb. 

TO  MB.   ELUS. 

St.  Croix,  April  22,  1859. 

Here  we  have  been  seven  weeks  on  one  of  the  handsomest  little 
islands  in  the  world — a  queer  place  too ;  once  the  thermometer  in  the 
night  went  down  to  72®,  once  in  the  day  (in  the  shade)  it  went  up  to 
85®,  and  stood  there  from  two  p.m.  till  six.  But  generally  the  average 
heat  in  the  house,  with  all  the  doors  and  windows  open,  is  76®  to  7S^. 
The  barometer  stands  always  the  same,  30^^^  inches.  Judge  how  dry 
it  is — ^in  March  there  fell  five-tenths  of  an  inch  of  rain ;  we  have  not 
yet  had  so  much  in  April.  They  all  complain  of  drought ;  indeed,  the 
hills  are  all  brown  as  W  indsor  soap,  except  where  the  cane  crop  is  still 
left  in  the  field.  There  has  been  no  such  dry  crop  since  1837.  The 
whole  "thought"  of  the  people  is  turned  to  making  sugar,  rum,  and 
molasses ;  no  culture  gets  much  attention  except  the  cane.  You  would 
be  quite  entertained  with  the  pains  they  take  with  that.  The  island 
is  a  mountain  in  the  sea,  #.«.  a  cluster  of  hills  quite  steep  (more  so  than 
any  in  Massachusetts).  Their  base  is  rock  which  comes  close  to  the 
surface  everywhere.  The  farmers  extend  their  cane-fields  to  the  top  of 
the  hiUs ;  they  plant  in  rows  three  feet  eight  inches  apart,  and  set  the 
canes  about  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  land  is  thrown 
into  ridges  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  high,  which  wind  round  the  hills 
and  keep  level  always.  So  all  the  rain  runs  into  the  trough  between 
the  ridges  where  the  cane  is  set,  and  does  not  wash  the  ground.  That 
methoQ  would  be  an  improvement  if  applied  to  our  hiUfiides  in  New 
England. 

I  know  the  first  thing^  you  will  ask  about  is  my  health.  I  am  mucli 
better  than  when  I  left  home,  feel  strong,  can  walk  with  ease,  only 
hindered  by  a  little  lameness  in  the  right  leg,  which  was  much  worse 
at  home ;  appetite  is  excellent ;  digestion  could  not  be  improved ;  sleep 
is  generally  good  and  abundant,  though  now  and  then  it  fails  me,  but 
not  more  than  when  I  am  fully  well.  Yet  still  the  cough  continues, 
and  will  not  obey  me  and  be  gone,  charm  I  never  so  wisely.  I  like  all 
the  symptoms  but  that.  My  face  is  brown  and  ruddy,  my  eyes  and 
teeth  look  well  I  ride  on  a  pony  about  three  times  a- week.  I  would 
do  80  twice  a-day  if  it  did  not  worry  my  leg  a  little.  Por  nearly  a 
month  we  had  no  letters  from  Boston ;  last  Sunday  thirty  came  in  one 
■endinff !  One  of  April  1,  and  a  Transcript  of  Muxsh  81.  Judge  of 
our  delight — all  oontaining  good  news  I    But  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
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from  your  household,  and  I  hare  yisions  of  Mrs.  E.  with  a  cougfa, 
and  Mr.  E.  with  the  rheumatism,  tod  getting  his  feet  wet  on  the 
sloppy  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Merchants'  i^change !  Jenny  has 
youth  on  her  side  and  is  expected  to  keep  well. 

Should  not  I  like  to  come  out  after  meeting  to-morrow  and  dine 
with  you,  and  have  a  piece  of  nice  cheese,  and  a  crisp  apple,  and  a 
fflass  of  lager-beer!  I  have  a  great  mind  to  say  I  will  come,  but  I 
fear  the  horse  rail-road  car  will  be  full — so  I  must  wait. 

What  a  mess  the  poor  President  is  in !  He  can't  pass  his  fiiyorite 
measures ;  Congress  goes  home  and  leaves  him  no  money  to  carry  on 
the  Post-Office  with ;  his  party  friends  desert  him.  3till  I  think  the 
Fillibusters  don't  dislike  him  much,  and  certainly  the  riave-traden 
have  reason  so  say,  '*  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth !"  What  a 
state  of  things ;  the  slave-trade  actually  restored ! 

•  ••••• 

TO  MISS   CAROLINE  C.    THAYER,   BOSTON. 

SftlurcUj  Night,  April  28,  1859.     (Day  before  Bnter !) 
West-^id,  Santa  Crm. 

Mt  dkab  CABOLiyE, — ^What  a  nice  letter  you  wrote  my  wife  (who 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Bear),  which  we  all  rejoiced  in  last  Sunday  1 
We  had  no  letters  for  a  month  (Santa  Cruz  is  a  dreadful  dry  place  toe 
letters)  and  Sunday  morning  (Palm  Sunday,  too),  there  came  thir^. 
Didn't  we  delight  that  day  ?  we  read  'em  low,  and  then  read  'em  loud. 
You  ask  what  kind  of  letters  we  want :  take  your  pen  and  let  her 
drive — that  is  the  kind  of  letters.  Besides,  /  want-all  sorts  of  partMk 
news.  Tell  me  all  the  news— one  wants  gossip  when  away  from  home — 
just  as  »ick  men  pick  up  crumbs  of  bread  when  they  do  not  dare  eat  a 
mouthful.  Snips  from  the  papers  will  be  more  welcome  than  ever. 
I  wish  I  knew  who  would  preach'  to-morrow  at  Music  Hall.  Ah !  I  wish 
it  was  /.    But  a  little  cough  sticks  in  my  throat,  and  will  stay,  I  fear, 

tiU  I  have  consulted  King  Pharaoh,  and  seen  his  M\  ,  and  ques- 
tioned the  Sphinx :  a  dose  of  mummy  may  be  good  for  a  minister.    * 

But  I  am  not  going  to  write  you  a  letter— only  a  little  note,  and 
send  a  flower ;  it  comes  from  a  tree  called  women's  tongueM,  whidb 
bears  a  pod  that  hangs  profusely  on  the  tree,  and  rattles  all  the  time, 
day  and  night— I  wonder  whence  the  name  came  F  I  would  send  yea 
one  if  I  could  make  an  envelope  long  enough.  The  flower  looks  quite 
handsome  now  and  here ;  how  it  will  look  at  Boston  I  know  not.  Hare 
are  no  young  men — white  ones,  I  mean,  and  many  young  women.  We 
had  fifteen  of  them  here  one  night  this  week,  and  but  one  jfinmg  nugn. 
I  canonicallv  asked  the  Bev.  Dubois,  who  looks  after  their  present  and 
eternal  welmre  (and  is  one  of  the  best  of  men,  working  for  the  blacks 
also),  •*  Where  are  the  young  men  who  are  to  marry  all  these  virgins  P  " 
He  said,  "  Oh,  we  supply  the  St.  Thomas  market  with  that  article ; 
young  women  go  over  there,  and  stay  a  few  months,  and  if  they  come 
home  not  engaged,  we  call  them  "  a  protested  BiUy  He  is  very.  satiricaL 
Bemember  me  (and  us)  to  all  the  family. 

God  bless  vou!  T.  P. 

Tell  Mr.  Ayree  that  Captain  Finney,  of  the  Anna  Hineh,  saw  me 
to-day,  and  can  report  the  condition  of  my  craft. 
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TO  MBS.   AFTHORP. 


West-End,  Frederikstad,  March,  1859. 
{Written  with  a  pencil  out  of  doon.) 

^  In  the  afternoon  tliej  came  unto  a  land 
In  which  it  seemed  suways  afbemoon." 

Welly  we  have  got  there,  this  is  the  place.  With  natnre  it  seems  a 
perpetual  Midsummer's  Day,  but  with  man  it  is  ''  always  afternoon." 
I  snould  think  the  island  was  peopled  by  lotos-eaters.  Everything 
goes  lazy.  In  the  morning  there  is  a  string  of  women  who  go  to 
the  spring  for  water,  each  with  a  little  pipkin,  or  pitcher,  or  jug,  or 
carafe  on  her  head.  In  six  months,  time  enough  is  spent  to  make  an 
aoueduct  with  a  reservoir  which  would  supply  the  whole  town  with  water. 
The  boys  do  not  run  even  down-hill,  nor  the  girls  romp.  To  play  hoop, 
jump  rope,  bat  and  ball,  would  be  a  torture  to  these  dullards.  The 
only  game  I  have  seen  among  the  children  is  top ;  all  the  little  negroes 
have  a  top,  and  spin  it  on  the  hard,  smooth  street.  The  cows  don't  run 
to  pasture,  or  from  it ;  even  the  calves  are  as  sedate  as  the  heaviest 
oxen,  and  walk  decorously  up  to  their  milky  supper,  and  pull  as 
leisurely  as  if  they  worked  by  the  day  (to  pay  an  old  debt),  not  bv 
the  job  (and  incurring  a  new  one).  The  ducks  lie  in  the  street  all 
day  where  they  can  find  a  shade,  and  only  quack  and  gabble  at  night, 
when  the  effort  is  not  too  heating.  Mr.  Cockadoodle  does  not  run 
after  the  hens ;  he  only  walks  as  deliberately  as  a  Dutchman,  and  it 
seems  as  if  he  ought  also  to  have  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  winds 
blow  in  a  gentle  sort,  and  make  no  dust,  though  it  has  not  rained 
enough  to  wet  a  blanket  through  this  never  so  long.  There  is  a 
brook  outside  the  little  village,  but  it  never  runs,  it  has  no  current. 
There  are  no  tides  in  the  sea,  only  a  little  slopping  against  the 
coral  rock.. 

It  is  a  queer  place,  this  little  island  of  the  Holy  Cross.  But  what 
wealth  of  vegetation  and  animation !  The  air,  the  ground,  the  water, 
all  teems  with  life ;  a  fruit  drops  on  the  side- walk,  and  is  soon  full  of 
insects,  which  convert  the  vegetable  into  animal  life.  The  Satumian 
earth  soon  eats  up  the  bodies  of  his  human  children,  not  sparing 
their  bones.  All  is  8trange---the  trees,  the  plants,  the  flowers,  even 
the  birds.  Great  heav^  pelicans  are  always  floating  on  the  sea,  or 
flying  a  few  feet  above  it.  The  turkey-buzzard  floats  in  the  air  like 
a  feather,  and  seems  to  move  bjr  will  not  effort,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
thin^  I  ever  saw.  The  humming-bird,  twice  as  lar^e  as  ours,  lights  on 
a  twig,  and  waits  for  the  flies  to  come  along  for  his  breakfast,  though 
he  sometimes  acts  after  his  kind,  and  hovers  about  the  flowers,  treading 
air  with  his  wings,  and  putting  his  long  beak  into  the  deep-bosomed 
monopetalous  flowers  wnich  abound  here.  Many  of  the  trees  and 
plants  are  monocotvledonous,  and  have  no  network  in  their  leaves, 
where  the  fibres  all  run  the  same  way,  like  the  threads  in  a  skein, 
and  are  not  woven,  but  glued  together.  What  gorgeous  fiowers  here 
are !  Bed  is  the  dominant  color,  which  is  amongst  colors  what  the 
cock's  crow  is  amount  singing  birds.  There  is  a  queer  tree  growing  in 
tibe  ehurdiyturd.  It  is  all  branches  with  no  twigs  (hke  a  tree-cactus) ;  its 
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boughs  are  an  inch  thick  at  the  end.  It  has  not  a  leaf  now,  but  great 
red  flowers  in  a  cyme,  at  the  end  of  the  boughs.  They  call  it  iois 
immortelle,  because  it  pushes  out  its  flowers  when  its  leaves  fidl  off. 
But  it  looks  repulsive  and  dangerous,  as  the  vie  immortelle  which  the 
Church  preaches — life  eternal,  but  heaven  only  to  one,  while  it  is  hell 
to  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  I  thought  the  goddess  of  yen- 
l^ance — who  never  sleeps  even  at  St.  Croix — had  reared  it,  and  planted 
it  at  the  church  door. 

Great  quantities  of  papilionaceous  flowers  are  here,  which  bear  pods. 
The  tamarind  is  an  enormous  bean-tree,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  How  grand  the  cocoa-nuts  look,  and  tiie 
mountain-palm  and  the  banana ;  not  to  speak  of  the  sapodiUa  (which 
looks  like  an  apple-tree),  and  the  papao,  and  the  breadfruit  I  I  am 
never  weary  of  looking  at  the  Flora  oi  this  fair-skied  island.  But  I  should 
like  a  tree  to  lie  down  under,  and  a  little  grass;  we  have  none  here, 
only  some  sedgy  stuff,  solid-stemmed,  coarse  as  flags  almost,  and  grow- 
ing six  feet  high,  with  a  top  like  an  old  broom.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
little  grass-plot,  with  white  clover  and  a  dandelion.  I  would  fling  in  a 
deal  of  sugar-cane  for  a  New  England  corn-field.  The  Tropic  harvests 
are  not  handsome  like  the  Temperate.  The  cane  lacks  color ;  it  is  pale 
as  a  city  girl.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  the  beautv  of  a  field  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  rye,  or  even  potatoes  in  their  glory  ojf  bloom ;  a  meadow 
ready  for  the  scythe  has  no  rival  in  the  Southern  crops.  The  ootton 
plant  is  not  handsomer  than  a  shrub-oak.  Coffee  1  have  not  seen 
growing.  Orange  groves,  I  think,  are  a  mjih;  I  have  seen  larger 
at  Borne,  under  the  Fincian  in  the  monastic  garden,  than  I  met 
with  at  Cuba  or  here;  yet  they  really  do  exist.  One  Cuban,  near 
Matanzas,  has  10,000  trees,  and  they  are  always  handsome,  with  *'  their 
golden  lamps  in  a  green  night."  I  must  tell  a  word  about  the  humani- 
ties of  the  place.  21,000  black  and  colored,  3000  white.  White,  indeed ! 
there  is  not  a  rosy  cheek  on  the  island,  unless  it  be  latel  v  imported 
from  the  North.  Here  we  live  in  the  midst  of  colored  folk ;  up  and 
down  the  street,  Prinzens  Gade,  far  as  1  can  see,  there  is  not  a  white 
family. 

We  live  with  a  Mrs. ,  a  widow  of  65  years  old.    She  conde- 

scends  to  take  boarders  at  10  dollars  a-week,  and  takes  the  greatest 
pains  to  feed  them  well.  She  belongs  to  the  tip-top  aristocracy  of  the 
island,  and  her  house  is  the  West-Endest  promontory  of  the  West-End 
of  Santa  Cruz.  Why,  her  husband  was  Herr-Master-Collector-Gisneral 
of  the  Post,  when  at  least  25  ships  arrived  in  a  year,  and  he  had  an  income 
of  20,000  dollars  a-year  (she  says),  and  her  hou^e  cost  45,000  dollars 
(so  she  says).  1  take  off  a  cypher  from  each  sum,  and  bring  it  down 
a  little  by  this  reduction  descendmg.  They  used  to  live  in  Saue  undBrmui 
in  his  time,  that  they  did.  What  puncheons  of  rum,  what  pipes  of  wine  and 
brandy  did  not  they  have,  and  what  fun,  and  frolic,  and  feasting,  and  dano- 
ing,  and  making  love,  and  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  But  alas ! 
''  ver^ngen  iti  vergangen^  verloren  ist  verloren.*^  The  house  and  all  looks 
now,  like  the  state  of  things  a  day  or  two  after  Noe  entered  into  the  ark, 
only  the  ruin  is  not  bv  water.  All  the  buildings  are  tumbling  down, 
the* garden  is  never  hoed  or  dug,  the  fences  have  fallen,  the  ^tes 
without  hinges,  the  doors  lack  handles,  and  the  once  costly  furniture 
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bas  been  battered,  and  neglected,  and  maltreated,  till  70a  monm  over  it 

all.     Old  Mr. was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  on  the  island, 

and  sent  bis  many  daughters  to  Copenhagen  for  education.  One  of 
them,  at  least,  obtained  it ;  a  fine,  sensible,  well  cultivated  woman  of 
thirty,  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  island,  with  a  very  tender  history  of 
love,  which  deathnipped  in  the  bud  when  just  ready  for  bloom.  It 
makes  me  weep  only  to  think  of  it. 

Here  is  a  better  collection  of  English  books  than  you  would  be  likely 
to  find  in  a  Connecticut  river  town ;  but  how  they,  too,  are  neglected ! — 
The  plates  gone  from  the  encyclopasdias ;  volumes  missino;  from  sets, 
and  the  binding  off  from  costly  works ;  books  scattered,  vol.  I.  in  this 

place,  II.  in  a  different.  III.  lost,  and  IV.  under  the  bed.    Mrs. talks 

all  the  time  about  herself  and  her  former  grandeur,  till  she  sounds  as 
empty  as  the  Heidelberg  tun.  In  the  next  life  I  trust  we  shall  be 
able  to  hold  our  ears  as  well  as  our  tongues.    I  wish  I  could  now. 

The  town  belongs  to  the  negroes  and  the  pigs.  A  word  of  each.  1. 
Of  the  negros.  In  the  streets  you  see  nobody  but  negroes  and  colored 
people — ^fine  straight  backs.  All  the  women  are  slender.  You  may 
walk  half  an  hour  and  not  see  a  white  man.  One  of  these  days  I 
will  write  a  word  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  Africans  here,  and 
their  possible  future.  It  is  full  of  hope.  But  the  negro  is  slow — a 
loose-jointed  sort  of  animal,  a  great  child.  2.  The  pig.  There  are  lots 
of  pigs  in  the  streets.  Pigs  male  and  pigs  female,  pigs  young  and  pigs 
ola.  Most  of  them  are  coal-black,  and,  like  Zaccheus,  '*  little  of  stature." 
They  are  long-nosed  and  grave-looking  animals.  I  .should  think  they 
had  been  through  a  revival  and  were  preparing  for  the  ministry ;  a 
whole  Andover,  Newton,  and  Princeton  turned  into  the  streets.  But 
they  are  slow,  as  are  all  things  here.  They  do  not  keep  their  tails  flying, 
like  the  porkers  of  New  England.  A  woman,  not  far  off,  comes  out 
into  the  street  and  now  and  then  calls, "  Pik,  pik !  sough,  sough !  "  (i.e. 
suff,  suff,)  and  her  particular  pig  recognizes  the  voice  and  grunts  gently, 
but  approvingly,  and  walks  home  to  his  dinner,  like  an  English  country 
gentleman,  and  not  as  American  members  of  Congress  go  to  their  meals. 

I  finish  this  on  Sunday,  p.m.  27th  March.  It  will  go  to  St.  Thomas 
by  packet  to-morrow,  and  the  British  steamship  will  convey  it  to  you. 
what  do  you  think  a  pass^  costs  from  St.  Thomas,  £38  10s.  or  £48. 
for  an  ouUuIe  cabin !  I  take  the  inside.  You  must  not  let  us  disturb 
vaur  plans,  and  put  you  to  trouble.  We  can  join  you  anywhere  you 
know.  I  want  some  healthy  cheap  place  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  where  I  can  live  out  of  doors  and  find  objects  of  interest. 
We  mean  to  see  Holland  and  the  Ehine,  and  Nuremberg,  before  we 
fO  into  summer  quarters.  Lyman  will  be  with  us.  Dr.  Bowditch 
IS  to  take  bis  daughter  to  England  in  the  spring.  He,  too,  banks 
with  the  Barings,  and  will  go  to  the  chief  cities  of  the  Continent. 

Lyman  is  a  trump.    H calls  him  the  lovery  from  his  attachment  to 

me.  Love  to  all,  includyig  the  Hippopotamus.  Qood  bye,  dear  friend 
that  you  are. 

T. 
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TO   GEOBGE  BIPLET. 

StThoiiiM,Mflgria 

I  have  just  finislied  ''  A  Letter  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregatioiial 
Society,"  which  I  think  they  will  print.  I  wish  I  could  haye  had  your 
help  in  writing  it ;  had  I  been  at  home  I  should  haye  gone  to  x^ew 
York  to  read  it  to  you,  for  your  criticism.  It  will  be  harshly  criticized. 
It  is  a  philosophico-biographical  exposition  of  myself  and  my  doings. 
I  shall  DO  charged  with  the  grossest  yanity  and  also  pride.  I  think 
you  will  find  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  there.  It  may  be  the  last 
thing  I  shall  eyer  write ;  at  any  rate  I  write  it  with  that  suppositioa. 
I  haye  carefully  left  out  of  notice  all  of  my  labors  and  stumes  which 
do  not  bear  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  You  will  see  how  much  I  pass 
oyer  in  silence ;  whilst  others  will  charfi;e  me  with  lack  of  resenre. 
Good  heayens !  if  they  knew  what  I  could  teU,  and  should,  if  I  might 
live  to  write  the  Autooiography  you  spoke  of!  I  giye  the  rationale  of 
TJnitarianism,  showing  its  excellence  and  its  fatal  defect,  and  its  ccm- 
seouent  defalcation.  The  Unitarians  will  not  like  this ;  I  want  your 
juagment  on  it.  I  show  that  I  haye  utterly  broken  with  the  eccle- 
siastical theology  of  Christendom,  and  how ;  and  what  I  offer  in  its 
stead. 

I  don't  know  that  I  haye  published  anything  more  important  this 
long  time,  though  I  preached  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  '*  Testimony 
of  the  World  of  Matter  to  the  Existence  and  Character  of  God"  in 
1857-8,  which  I  think  the  ablest  I  eyer  wrote.  I  wish  I  could  live 
long  enough  to  print  them:  each  was  an  hour  and  a  quarter  long 
(hard,  abstruse  matter)  and  I  did  not  preach  more  than  two-thirds  ot 
the  MS. 

I  haye  not  much  instinctive  loye  of  life,  but  just  now  I  should  like  a 
year  or  two  more  to  finish  up  some  things  not  half  done.  Still  I  am 
ready  anytime,  and  haye  never  had  a  minute  of  sadness  at  the  thought 
of  passing  to  the  immortals. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Your  friendship  has  long  been  very  precious  to  me,  and  one  of  the 
great  delights  of  my  life.  The  volume  of  sermons  I  just  spoke  of  I 
meant  to  dedicate  '*  To  George  Eipley,  most  genial  of  critics,  most 
faithful  of  friends."  Take  the  will  for  the  deed.  I  rather  think  you 
must  let  me  slide  before  long.  I  doubt  that  I  ever  see  the  State  House 
again.  I  was  ten  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  no  critical  feature  of  my 
complaint  is  changed  for  the  better. 

To  return  to  the  letter  to  the  Society;  you  will  see  parts  of  it 
were  written  with  tears  of  blood,  but  the  people  won't  see  it :  I  don't 
wish  them  to.  I  avoided  all  that  was  sentimental  or  pathetic  as  fSir  as 
possible.  It  is  not  well  conceived  nor  well  expressed,  I  fear.  It  is  a 
sick  man*8  letter,  written  too,  when  the  average  temperature  was  80*. 
Commonly  I  walk  in  quiet  places,  often  by  night,  to  make  my  compo- 
sitions. Boston  Common  is  part  of  my  study  at  home ;  so  were  the 
woods  at  West  Eoxbury  ;  the  great  oak,  you  remember — it  was  part  of 
my  library.  But  here  I  could  not  walk  for  the  heat— there  is  no  shade, 
and  the  house  admitted  no  privacy.  So  I  wrote  under  manifold  dis- 
advantages. 
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I  think  you  wUl  be  interested  in  my  account  of  my  Orienting  myself 
in  metaphysico-theology  in  the  theological  school,  my  fixing  in  humanity 
the  idea  of  the  Divine,  the  Just,  and  the  Immortal.  In  my  auto- 
biography I  should  (not  shall)  write  it  out  more  fully.  I  know  you 
will  like  what  I  say  of  the  spiritual  influences  attending  my  theological 
development.  I  mention  the  leaders  of  the  movement  and  the  agents 
of  the  reaction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

God  bless  you ! 

T.P. 

He  left  Santa  Cruz,  and  returned  to  St.  Thomas  on  the  11th 
of  May,  to  take  the  steamer  for  Southampton,  which  sailed  on 
the  16th, 

I  leave  the  tropics  with  more  cough  than  I  brought  in.  The  eriiical 
symptoms  are  worse,  but  others  are  better. 

No  plant  can  live  in  so  dry  and  poor  a  soil  as  hope  (Spes  mortalium). 

No  cactus  equals  it.    Eeally  it  lives  on  itself,  and furnish 

me  examples  of  this  continually.     Moriturtu  spem  habeo  nuUam. 

May  29. — In  no  essential  symptom  is  my  disease  better,  in  several 
it  is  worse — much  worse.    I  have  no  longer  much  hope  in  my  bodily 

Eower  of  recuperation ;  no  physical  instinct  assures  me  of  recovery.  I 
ave  some  faith  in  the  revivifying  influence  of  civilization,  which  I  have 
been  exiled  from  for  four  months ;  some  abo  in  this,  that  my  affairs 
are  not  ready  for  my  departure — that  I  have  not  done  my  work.  But 
these  are  feeble  arguments  against  a  consumption,  with  a  cough  which 
tells  of  the  destruction  of  my  lungs.  I  must  let  myself  slide  out  of 
this  life  into  the  immortal. 

May  30. — To  be  a  good  traveller  one  should  have  all  these  accom^ 
plishments : — 

1.  He  must  sail  without  sea-sickness. 
'2.  He  must  be  able  to  coax  a  sleep  out  of  any  plank. 

3.  He  must  have  a  stomach  that  never  surrenders. 

4.  He  must  take  tobacco— especially  smoke. 

5.  He  must  drink  the  coflee  which  he  finds  everywhere. 

My  other  sickness  now  gives  me  the  victory  over  sea-sickness — a 
great  comfort  which  I  am  grateful  for. 

May  31. — A  year  ago  I  was  at  Kennet  Square,  Pennsylvania,  and 
preached  four  sermons — ^lectured  at  West  Chester,  Ac. 

Many  ships  in  sight  to  day — sounded  fifty-five  fathoms.  We  wish 
for  news  of  the  war.  Saw  a  British  steamer  at  5  a.m.,  full  of  troops 
heading  south  for  the  Mediterranean. 

How  the  old  scenes  come  back  and  people  the  world  anew !  I  see 
the  faces  of  my  friends  whom  I  saw  last  year  at  Kennet  Square,  whom 
1  may  not  see  again  with  the  mortal  bodily  eyes.  I  am  troubled  still  a 
little  by  the  sea,  and  by  the  crowd  of  passengers  who  incommode  us  so 
at  table  and  elsewhere.  When  I  close  my  eyes  what  special  shapes  are 
painted  on.  my  optic  nerves ! 

Southampton  was  reached  on  June  1 ,  and  London  the  same 
evening,  where  they  lodged  at  Badley's  HoteL 
61 
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The  DoteJxxik  goes  peenng  roond  in  every  direciioii.  To  the 
Qiaeen  s  aiables.  the  Court  at  WestmiBsta-  Hall,  Chief  JoBtice 
Gunpfcen  on  the  Ij^idi,  tiie  Thames,  to  the  ho(^-stores»  to  Mr. 
Bockk,  Xr.  Xackmr,  and  otho'  hooses,  to  Guildhall,  St  George'a 
Yard,  Ynkore  Inn,  Fish  Street  HiTl,  Billiiigsgate,  the  Tower,  the 
BaSonn  Guh,  Museizm.  Speakers  GaSerT  of  the  House  of  Gommons 
br  the  &Tor  of  Xr.  Bright^  the  Mosenm  in  Jerinyn  Street^  to 
Th«Hnas  Huxley's  Lecture  on  Fishes^  to  the  College  of  Soi^eons^ 
to  a  Cfaartty  Sermon  at  St.  Fiuil*s«  Bat,  he  says,  "  Too  fi^ble  to 
do  mnch.'* 

He  also  wrote  letters  and  reoem-d  a  good  many  visitors. 

jLt  St.  KuIX  jesttnkj.  the  wcahh,  beautj,  and  famous  birth  of 
SBflcbnd  sat  under  the  great  dome  of  the  Cathedra!,  while  the  servants 
and  iipk>biT  bom  stood  without;  $000  children  sat  alone,  and  fainted  with 
hungier  while  chej  listened  to  a  wretched  sermon  on  human  depravity 
or  9un$  the  iicanies  thej  had  been  made  to  commit  to  memory. 

June  ^ — Heard  >Lirtinean.  Sermon  on  self-surrender,  full  of  rich 
reitgMB  feeling,  and  showing  the  fine  culture  of  the  man.  But  the 
costume  and  the  printed  sorice-book  are  a  hindrance  to  progressive 
thought,  and  to  all  freedom. 

While  he  was  in  London,  a  joong  English  gentl^oan  called 
npon  tumu  who  had  evidently  found  the  satisfaction  which  his 
mind  and  heart  required  in  the  vrritings  of  Mr.  Parker.  He 
did  not  come  to  pay  his  formal  thanks ;  his  whole  manner  was 
a  demonstration  of  respect  and  grateful  feeling.  On  leaving 
said  he«  with  much  hesitation  and  modest  embarrassment^ — 
^  This  travelling  is  a  matter  of  great  expense — ^perhaps,  in  con- 
sequence, you  might  not  be  willing  always  to  do  something  thai 
you  would  prefer,  or  to  go  where  motives  of  pleasure  and 
comfort  would  otherwise  carry  you.  That  ought  not  to  be. 
Bardou  me  if  I  say  I  know  one,  deeply  indebted  to  you,  who 
desires  to  show  it,  who  woold  be  proud  to  increase  ihe  chances 
for  your  recovery  ;  in  fitct,  he  stands  before  yon." 

How  many  such  unexpected  hands  of  love  were  stretched  out 
to  him  during  this  last  year !  The  offer  v^as  declined,  bat  be 
accepted  the  precious  love. 

TO  HON.    CHARLES   SUMNER. 

Badley'8  Hotel,  LoiidoD,  Jvoe  7,  1S59. 
Mt  dkab  Sumweb, — ^You  don't   know  what  delight    your  letter, 
which  came  last  uight,  gave  us  all.   How  glad  we  all  are  to  hear  of  your 
improvement  in  health  I    Mr.  Seward  was  here  yesterday  afternoon. 
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and  said  he  heard  indirectly  from  you  every  day  or  two,  but  did  not 
speak  so  confidently  of  your  health  as  I  had  hoped.  To  learn  from 
your  own  mouth  of  your  condition  is  delightful.  Lyman  came  in  the 
Ocean  Queen  to  Gowes,  reaching  land  June  2nd,  and  London  the  3rd. 
Dear,  good  soul  that  he  is !  he  took  command  of  me  soon  as  he  arrived, 
and  hoisted  his  broad  pendant,  so  I  sail  under  his  colors.  He  says  we 
shall  all  be  in  Paris  in  ten  days  at  fjarthest.  I  think  we  shall  leave 
London  next  Monday.  We  shall  stay  but  about  a  week  in  Paris,  then 
go  to  Holland,  perhaps,  and  so  to  Switzerland.  Tell  me  of  some 
decent  hotel,  that  is  central  and  not  dear.  Yours  must  be  too  costly 
for  my  taste  or  pocket.  Desor  is  now  at  Wiesbaden,  gone  there  this 
week,  for  the  bath-cure.  He  asks  us  to  pass  a  part  of  the  summer  with 
him,  and  we  shall  but  too  joyfully  accept  the  offer. 

We'll  talk  over  the  Italian  affairs,  which  must  be  settled  sooner  than 
I  thought.  But  I  have  little  hope  of  any  good  for  Italy.  Effete 
nationalities  cannot  be  rejuvenated,  I  think.  I  guess  the  fate  of  Spain 
and  Asia  Minor  is  before  the  poor  people.  The  Piedmontese  seem  the 
best  portion  of  the  race. 

Well,  it  won't  be  long  before  we  see  you.  I  had  a  letter  from 
Howe ;  his  visit  to  the  Tropics  did  him  a  deal  of  good. 

Yours  ever,  T.  P. 

Radley*8  Hotel,  London,  Jane  2,  1859. 

To  Miss  Cobbb  akd  Miss  Cabpenter,both  mt  vebt  deab  Fbiekdb, 
— Let  me  unite  you  both  in  one  letter,  the  first  I  write  on  Eaglish  soil, 
while  the  tossings  of  the  sea  still  keep  my  head  and  hand  unsteady. 
Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letters,  which  reached  me  at  Santa  Cruz,  and 
the  two  which  greeted  me  vesterday,  on  board  the  ship  at  Southampton. 
A  boat  came  alongside,  and.  the  boatman  called  out,  *'  Letter  for  Theo- 
dore Parker ! "  Judge  of  the  trembling  joy  with  which  a  sick  man 
read  your  words  of  kindly  greeting  !  Thanks,  many  thanks,  for  your 
words  of  welcome  ! 

I  know  you  will  wish  to  know  what  effect  the  residence  in  the  West 
Indies  has  had.  I  cannot  yet  quite  say ;  for  the  critical  symptoms  have 
changed  but  little,  if  at  all.  But  I  am  a  deal  stronger,  with  a  good 
appetite,  and  reasonable  strength  and  spirits,  that,  if  not  hilarious  as 
when  well,  are  never  sad.  Indeed,  I  am  cheerful  by  temperament,  as 
well  as  by  philo8ophy,.and  from  priociple.  In  all  my  illness,  and  it  is 
now  in  its  third  year,  I  have  not  had  a  single  sad  hour.  I  have  not  the 
average  love  of  life  by  instinct,  and,  besides,  have  such  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  infinite  love,  which  creates  and  provides  for  the  world 
and  each  individual  in  it,  that  I  am  sure  death  is  always  a  blessing,  a 
step  forward  and  upward,  to  the  person  who  dies.  My  place  in  the 
world  will  soon  be  filled  by  wiser  and  .better  men,  who  may  be  guided 
by  any  wise  word  of  mine,  and  certainly  will  be  teamed  by  my  errors. 
So  my  departure  may  be  the  best  thing  for  the  great  cause  of  humanity 
we  all  have  so  much  at  heart.  The  burden  of  sorrow  in  that  case  will 
fall  on  my  intimates,  and  heaviest  of  all  on  m^  wife ;  for  to  her  I  am 
all  in  all  I    But  even  such  sorrows  are  blessed  m  the  end  they  serve. 

However,  I  shall  still  hope  for  returning  health,  and  leave  no  stone 
untamed  to  prolong  life.    1  have  many  things  half  ready  for  the  press 
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which  none  beside  me  could  print.  In  special,  I  have  a  short  Yohune 
of  sermons  on  the  "  Evidence  of  Qod  found  in  the  World  of  MBitet 
and  of  Mind" ;  they  were  preached  in  1858.  I  like  them  better  than 
anything  I  have  done  before.  Each  was  about  an  hour  and  quarter  in 
the  delivery,  and  what  was  spoken  could  be  recalled  from  the  notes  of 
the  phonographer  who  daguerreotyped  all  my  words.  But  I  did  not 
preach  more  than  half  of  what  my  brief  contained :  the  unpreached 
matter  will  be  lost  without  me ;  hard  to  write  it  out.  Besides,  I  have 
volumes  more  in  that  state. 

Dear  friends,  do  not  think  me  rash  to  have  wasted  my  strength  in 
this  wav,  for  I  must  preach  every  week,  and  I  had  not  time  to  write 
out  fully  all  that  related  to  the  matter  I  preached  upon.  Besides,  I 
must  labor  in  some  other  way  to  obtain  the  means  to  publish  and  circu- 
late my  new  works — for  I  have  been  mv  own  Tract  Society.  Had  I 
lived  in  England  I  should  have  printed  more  and  lectured  loss:  in 
America  I  must  do  as  I  did. 

Your  two  letters,  dear  friends,  are  full  of  interesting  matter,  which  I 
am  not  quite  well  enough  to  write  on  now.  I  hope  to  do  so  when  I 
return  from  the  Continent  next  year.  Yes,  at  Bristol  itself;  I  wish  it 
were  possible  now.  But  we  shall  stay  only  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
London.  Here  I  found  letters,  dated  Montreux,  Switzerland,  Mav  28. 
My  friends  are  well  and  happy.  I  meant  to  visit  Scandinavia  with  my 
friend  Desor,  but  hear  nothing  from  him.  My  American  friend 
Lyman  has  not  arrived,  so  we  are  all  alone  in  this  great  Babel  of 
modem  civilization.  I  have  seen  nobody  but  the  bankers.  Bates  and 
Sturgis  (Baring,  Brothers,  and  Co.),  old  acquaintances,  and  genial^ 
kindly  men.  I  hope  to  see  Martineau,  Newman,  and  others  of  the 
nobler  sort,  but  must  be  prudent  and  not  talk  much  with  thoughtful 
men. 

When  I  reached  Santa  Cruz  I  went,  or  rather  crawled,  for  I  could 
hardly  walk,  to  the  graveyard,  and  selected  my  place  of  rest  if  the  angel 
of  death  should  say,  "  Thus  far,  O  body,  but  no  further ! "  It  seemed 
odious  to  lay  my  bones  in  ground  where  the  bottom  of  the  grave  was 
dry  as  the  top,  and  where  no  grass  can  grow,  bul  only  abominable 
sedges  six  or  eight  feet  high.  Yet  I  found  a  sufficient  place  under  a 
tamarind  and  a  silk  cotton  tree  (Bomhea  ceiba)  though  unlovely.  But 
when  I  trod  on  English  ground  I  felt  that  the  clods  m  the  valley  would 
be  sweet  to  the  crumbling  flesh.  I  would  not  object  to  laymg  my 
bones  where,  save  six  generations,  my  fathers  have  left  their  ashes  for 
eight  hundred  years.     Yet  I  shall  prefer  to  take  home  a  sound  body. 

TO  BOSS   COBBE. 

Badley*8  Hotel,  June  11, 1859. 

My  vebt  beau  Miss  Cobbs,— Your  kind  note  came  duly  to  hand, 
and  the  flowers  are  fresh  and  blooming  still,  on  the  table  before  me,  as 
I  write.  I  have  seen  the  Martineaus,  Newman,  Tayler,  lerson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shaen,  Miss  Winkworth,  Cholmondeley  (whom  you  don't  know 
— ^he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  was  a  while  in  America),  and  many  others. 
Mr.  Bright  and  many  of  his  coadjutors  I  have  also  seen,  and  by  his 
courtesy  got  a  place  under  the  gallery  and  heard  the  great  debate  on 
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Thursday  night.  But  I  am  losing  daily  here  in  the  smoke  and  chill  of 
London.  To-morrow  we  hasten  to  Paris  (H6tel  de  Londres,  8,  Hue 
St.  Hyacinthe,  Eue  St.  Honore)  where  we  shall  stay  a  few  days,  and 
then  take  our  departure  for  the  Ehine  and  Switzerland.  It  is  a  great 
luxury  to  see  the  Apthorps  again  and  my  dear  Desor,  with  whom  I 
shall  pass  some  weeks. 

•*  To  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable."  Here  I  am  in  the  focus  of  civili- 
zation and  can  do  nothing ;  a  little  excitement  is  a  little  too  much,  and 
I  must  get  into  a  quiet  place.  It  has  grieved  us  all  that  we  could 
not  see  you,  but  if  I  return  next  year  and  in  any  tolerable  condition, 
I  must  have  that  pleasure.  I  hope  I  shall  often  hear  from  you  on 
the  Continent.  The  Barings  will  always  have  my  address,  and  I  will 
besides  keep  you  advised  of  my  whereabouts. 

Mrs.  P.  sends  hearty  thanks  for  the  flowers,  and  I  have  put  away 
the  silken  thread  which  bound  them  among  other  precious  things. 
Both  of  the  ladies  send  you  their  hearty  regards.  Let  me  add  the  best 
wishes  and  thanks  of 

Tours  truly, 

T.  P. 


TO   ISAAC  AND   SARAH   CLARK,   BELHONT,   MASSACHUSETTS. 

London  (Badley's  Hotel,  Blackfrian), 
June  8,  1859. 

My  deab  Isaac  anb  Sabah, — My  friend,  Mr.  Lyman,  came  here 
to  take  care  of  me  on  the  3rd  of  June,  leaving  Boston  May  19th ; 
he  brought  the  news  that  your  excellent  father  had  passed  on  from  this 
world  to  a  better.  It  did  not  much  surprise  me.  Yet  the  last  time 
I  heard,  he  was  quite  well ;  had  got  his  petition  accepted,  and  cast  the 
first  vote  in  the  new  town  of  Belmont !  I  am  glad  he  had  that  satis- 
faction. But  at  ninety  what  are  we  to  expect  ?  When  I  rode  out  to 
see  him  that  last  Sunday  I  spent  in  Massachusetts,  I  thought  I  should 
not  see  him  again,  but  yet  imagined  that  /  should  shake  off  the  body 
before  him.  I  don't  know  but  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  A  tear 
stood  in  his  eye  as  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  Good  bye.  Some 
letters  told  me  the  particulars  of  his  passing  away — gradually,  calmly, 
quietly ;  what  more  could  we  ask  P  He  came  to  a  great  age ;  he  had 
lived  a  happy  life ;  his  latter  years  were  particularly  full  of  delight ; 
and  he  diea  an  easy  death,  and  slipped  iuto  the  other  world  without 
knowing  it.  We  must  shed  some  natural  tears,  but  let  us  not  mourn 
for  him.  It  was  only  a  blessed  new  birth  to  him,  the  mature  soul 
drew  near  its  time  and  must  be  born  into  heaven.  He  could  not  have 
lived  many  years ;  they  must  be  vears  of  painful  decline  of  all  the 
senses.  Let  us  not  mourn  that  he  has  left  the  earth  and  gone  to  the 
blessed  ones  of  his  own  family,  who  have  ascended  to  heaven  before 
him.  Le$  us  rather  rejoice  that  he  lived  so  long  and  happy  a  life, 
achieved  such  an  excellent  character,  and  passed  so  pleasantly  from 
time  to  eternity.  I  wish  I  could  have  been  with  you  at  the  time,  and 
could  have  spoken  a  word  or  two  about  the  character  I  loved'  and 
esteemed  so  much.    But  that  pleasure  was  denied  me. 
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We  went  from  New  York  to  Hayana,  stayed  there  tbree  or  four 
days,  then  went  to  St.  Thomas,  where  we  stopped  two  days ;  thfflioe  to 
fcianta  Cruz,  and  stayed  ten  weeks.  There  we  lived  in  a  house  which 
had  no  glass  windows,  no  chimneys,  no  fire-place.  A  house  in  the 
West  Indies  is  a  little  piece  of  out-doors  fenced  off  with  a  slender 
partition.  I  mean  it  is  almost  out  of  doors.  So  we  lived  in  the  open 
air  when  within  the  house.  I  used  to  ride  on  a  little  pony,  who  cUmDed 
the  hills  nicely ;  and  bathe  in  the  sea — ^that  was  my  only  exercise,  for  it 
was  BO  hot  nobody  could  walk  with  any  comfort ;  there  were  no  ithady 
trees.  During  all  the  ten  weeks  we  were  there  it  was  not  cloudy  three 
days ;  it  did  not  rain  an  inch  and  a  quarter !  I  saw  a  grave  dug,  six 
feet  deep,  and  the  earth  at  the  bottom  was  like  ashes,  as  dry  as  at  the 
top.  I  wish  I  could  describe  the  island  to  you.  It  is  twenty-three 
mues  long  with  an  average  breadth  of  not  more  than  four  or  five ;  the 
shores  are  coral  rock,  rismg  generally  but  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
sea  itself;  though  in  one  place  there  are  cliffs  ten  or  twenty  feet  high. 
The  sea  has  no  tide,  and  is  commonly  still  as  Fresh-pond,  though  it&pa 
a  little  at  the  shore.  The  whole  island  is  but  a  cluster  of  hills,  the 
highest  about  1500  feet;  the  steepest  part  c^  Wellington  Hill  ia 
nothing  to  the  abruptness  of  these  miniature  mountains.  Yet  they  carry 
their  cultivation  to  the  very  top  ;  the  steepest  sides  are  planted  with 
sugar-cane.  They  throw  the  land  into  ridges  about  three  or  four  feet 
apart  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  hieb.  These  parallels  run  roond 
the  hills  nearly  level ;  oetween  them  tlie  sugar-cane  is  planted :  the 
plants  are  set  about  a  foot  apart.  Paths  making  a  zigzag  lead  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  in  which  the  mules  walk  to  carry  up  manure  and 
to  bring  down  the  crop.  For  scenes  of  quiet  rural  beauty,  I  have  seen 
nothing  equal  to  some  of  the  best  parts  of  the  iedand.  But  we  are  all 
quite  glad  at  length  to  get  away  from  it,  for  it  became  intolerably  hot. 
There  is  no  relief  from  the  heat ;  a  cool  day  does  not  come  now  and 
then  as  with  us,  and  the  nights  are  almost  as  hot  as  the  days.  11th  of 
May  we  went  back  to  St.  Thomas  and  stayed  till  16th,  when,  at  3  pai., 
we  steamed  off  for  England.  Here  I  am  as  busy  as  a  nail-machine 
all  day  and  get  little  rest,  there  are  so  many  friendfs.  But  I  refuse  all 
invitations  to  breakfast,  dine,  Slc.,  and  keep  as  quiet  as  I  can,  doing 
nothing  rash.  Please  show  this  to  my  brother.  1  shall  write  him  soon, 
but  I  avoid  letters  as  much  as  possible.  Believe  me,  my  dear  cousins^ 
fiiithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Theobobs. 


TO   DB.    HOWE. 

F^uris,  June  15,  1859. 

Mt  deab  Cnry., — "We  left  London  Sunday  morning,  June  12,  at 
half-past  five,  and  reached  Paris  at  a  quarter-past  five  p.m.,  travelling 
(vid  Folkstone  and  Boulogne)  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  and  that 
with  little  fatigue.  We  had  not  sot  fixed  in  our  lodgings  before 
Sumner  came  to  see  us.  He  had  been  already  at  the  station,  but 
missed  us  there.  He  is  the  finest  sight  I  have  yet  seen  in  £urope-^he 
is  now  so  much  better  than  I  bad  hoped.  He  walks  on  those  great 
long  legs  of  his  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour;  his  oounte- 
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nance  is  good,  good  as  ever ;  he  walks  upright,  and  sits  upright ;  all 
trouble  has  vanished  from  his  brain ;  he  has  still  a  little  difficulty  in 
the  spine,  enough  to  make  him  feel  that  he  has  got  a  back-bone — we 
knew  it  from  other  indications.  He  is  the  same  dear  old  Sumner  as  he 
used  to  be  before  that  scoundrel  laid  him  low — winning  the  admiration 
of  the  Hunkers  of  Boston  and  of  South  Carolina.  He  is  full  of  infor-. 
mation — knowledge  of  facts,  men,  and  ideas.  Monday  I  rode  with 
him  nearly  six  hours  about  Paris — he  doing  all  the  talking,  for  I  do 
not  speak  in  the  streets.  He  was  here  again  yesterday,  and  I  was  at 
his  room.  I  never  found  him  more  cheerful  or  more  hopeful.  It  is  a 
continual  feast  to  see  him. 

Now  you  will  wish  to  know  a  word  about  myself.  I  did  not  like  to 
write  from  London,  where  I  had  no  good  to  tell.  The  voyage  from 
Havana  to  Santa  Crua  wore  me  down  a  good  deal.  When  I  reached 
that  place  (March  3rd),  I  could  but  just  crawl  about:  I  went  stooping 
and  feeble.  With  the  heln  of  a  cane,  I  strolled  out  after  breakfast  to 
see  what  I  could  see,  ana  got  into  the  grave-yard,  a  most  hideous- 
looking  place,  where  I  selected  the  most  unattractive  spot,  and  thought 
it  likely  I  should  lay  my  bones  there ;  but  I  did  not  I  I  gained  color 
and  weight  at  Santa  Cruz,  but  lost  the  latter  again ;  strength  increased 
all  the  time.  I  lost  seven  pounds'  weight  in  the  voyage  from  St. 
Thomas  to  Southam])ton,  and,  of  course,  have  not  yet  recovered 
it.  The  cough  ''has  increased,  and  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished."  80  is  it  with  the  expectoration.  Yesterday,  in  company 
with  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Samuel  feigelow,  of  Paris,  I  visited  Dr.  Louis. 
Bigelow  and  Louis  both  made  the  examination,  and  concurred  in  their 
advice,  Bigelow  explaining  to  me  more  minutely  than  Louis  all  the 
features  of  the  case.  Still,  I  don't  know  that  my  opinion  about  myself 
is  at  all  changed.  But  it  may  be  of  no  value  ;  for  the  doctors  here  do 
not  agree  with  it.  Dr.  Bigelow  thinking  that  I  may  preach  again.  The 
2nd  of  January,  when  1  turned  away  from  the  congregation  after  the 
sermon  was  over,  it  flashed  into  me,  "  This  is  the  last  time,  O  Parkie ! " 
— and  I  turned  and  looked  at  the  departing  multitude  as  for  the  last 
time.  I  will  do  all  my  possible  to  live ;  then,  if  I  die,  it  will  not  be  my 
fault. 

After  the  six  hours'  ride,  Mr.  Sumner  was  obliged  to  go 
home  and  rest;  but  Mr.' Parker  went  on  foot^  still  exploring 
and  making  calls  for  some  time  longer.  He  was  then  more 
capable  of  mascular  exertion  than  Mr.  Sumner;  and  to  all 
appearance,  putting  the  positive  disease  aside,  promised  an 
earlier  return  to  health. 

The  note-book  was  on  duty  again.  The  amount  of  sight- 
seeingy  visiting,  and  letter- writing  is  wonderful  to  contemplate  i 

TO   DR.    CABOT. 

Parifl,  Jane  19, 1859. 

Mt  dear  Oabot, — ^I  know  you  will  like  to  hear  a  word  or  two  from 
your  docile  patient,  since  leaving  St.  Croix.    We  had  a  good  smooth 
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passage  to  Southampton  (Ma^  IGth  to  June  Ist).  I  took  six  drops  of 
chloroform  in  a  wine-glass  of  water,  to  prevent  sea-sickness,  and  kept 
horizontal  on  the  deck  for  the  first  three  or  four  days.  So  I  escaped 
the  misery  of  continual  vomiting,  retching,  and  straining,  which  so 
torment  me  else  at  sea.  I  suffered  little  this  time,  but  yet  lost  seven 
pounds  on  the  voyage.  As  we  got  into  cooler  latitudes,  I  protected 
myself  abundantly  with  clothes,  &c.,  keeping  on  deck  twelve  or  thirteen 
hours  a-day,  but  in  sheltered  places  :  but  vet  the  cough  would  increase 
After  I  reached  London,  the  dampness — ^they  called  it,  "  uncommon 
fine  weather  it  is,  for  June  "  ! — the  clouds  and  the  deadness  of  the  air, 
full  of  coal  smoke,  irritated  the  cough  still  more,  and  of  course  increased 
the  expectorations.  I  was  very  prudent.  I  accepted  no  invitations  to 
breakfast  or  dine.  I  once  lunched  with  Martineau.  I  made  no  yisits^ 
except  one  or  two  of  necessity,  and  those  but  a  few  minutes  in  dura- 
tion. Of  course,  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  some  hundred  persons 
perhaps,  some  of  them  most  enlightened  and  interesting  men  and 
women.  Many  hospitalities  were  offered  me,  but  I  could  accept  none. 
*'  To  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable !  "  I  was  out  in  the  evening  time, 
once  till  half-past  eight,  once  till  ten — it  is  hardly  dark  at  nine,  and 
dawns  at  half-past  two  a.m.  ! — but  did  myself  no  harm  thereby.  Judse 
of  my  forbearance.  I  left  the  House  of  Commons  at  half-past  eight 
(when  I  had  a  most  distinguished  seat),  though  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Lord  Palmerston  were  to  speak  before  midnight ;  besides,  I  went  into 
none  of  the  great  churches,  not  even  Westminster  Abbey !  I  never 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  took  special  pains  not  to  get  fatigued.  Pro* 
fessor  Sogers  happened  to  be  in  London  for  three  months,  and  was 
exceedingly  attentive,  kind,  affectionate,  and  wise.  He  insisted  on  my 
staying  with  him,  but  I  did  not ;  nor  even  accept  his  invitations  to 
meet  famous  savans,  and  talk  with  them. 

Here,  at  Paris,  I  sought  Dr.  Samuel  Bigelow,  who  took  me  to  Louis 
I  told  them  my  medical  and  pathological  story,  and  they  made  a 
"survey,"  and  reported  a  little  tubercular  disease  at  the  top  of 
the  right  lung,  not  extended /ar,  no  reason  why  it  should  extend  or  even  con- 
tinue !  He  thought  little  of  the  cough  or  the  expectoration ;  thought 
the  greenish-yellowish  matter  came  from  the  bronchia,  not  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  tubercles.  He  has  no  faith  in  Dr.  Winchester's 
hypophosphites ;  no  more  in  (that  abominable)  cod-liver  oil.  He 
recommended  pillules  de  Blancard  (iodide  of  iron,  you  know),  and  I  have 
got  one  hundred  of  them,  to  take  one  at  breakfast  and  at  supper  for  a 
while ;  they  look  formidable  as  buckshot,  and  will  kill  the  consumption, 
if  they  hit  it!  Cortainlv  they  are  big  enough.  Drs.  L.  and  B.  recom- 
mend—1.  Abstinence  n-om  all  over-exertion.  2.  To  keep  in  the  open 
air  as  much  as  possible.  3.  To  eat  abundance  of  nutritious  food, 
especially  viandes  matures.  4.  To  drink  vin  de  Bordeaux^  or  vin  de 
Neuchdtel.  Ho  (l)r.  L.)  also  recommended  the  baths  at  Ems  and 
Eaux  Bonnes  (near  the  Pyrenees,  you  know ;)  but  I  found  Dr.  B. 
inclined  to  let  me  off  from  them,  so  I  shall  go  to  Montreux  (Vaud, 
Suisse)  at  once.  Dr.  L.  thinks  Well  of  ^gypt,  but  I  fear  the  discom- 
fort of  the  land,  and  the  chill  of  the  river  (seventv-five  days  in  a  boat), 
and  seek  some  European  spot.  Do  write  me  (through  Mr.  Manley) 
what  you  think  of  Eome  for  a  winter  residence.   I  don't  refuse  -Slgypt, 
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though  the  cost  is  enormous.  Now,  my  dear  Cabot,  don't  think  I  rode 
in  your  gig  for  nothing.  I  became  a  mollusc — an  oyster,  at  the  West 
Indies,- and  exercised  almost  exclusively  those  nerves  of  vegetation,  which 
you  discovered.  But  I  had  in  me  a  letter  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congrega- 
tional Society,  and  I  must  bring  it  forth,  and  when  my  full  time  was 
come,  I  was  in  labor  four  or  five  hours  at  a  time ;  but  this  was  ex  neces- 
sitate, not  at  all  ex  voluntate ;  besides,  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  through. 
I  can't  "  take  the  leap  of  Niagara  and  stop  when  half-way  down."  I 
hope  you  have  seen  the  thing,  by  this  time ;  a  sick  man's  baby  it  must 
be ;  the  child  of  sorrows,  no  doubt ;  but  like  others,  it  must  be  born  ! 
After  that,  I  dropped  down  into  my  molluscous  condition,  and  when  I 
saw  one  of  the  actual  tenants  of  the  mud  at  London  (they  grew  on 
trees  at  St.  Croix,)  I  said,  ^  Am  I  not  a  clam  and  a  brother  ?  "  I  never 
opened  my  mouth  upon  oyster  or  even  shrimp,  except  to  speak  to  them 
respectfully,  lest  I  should  commit  the  crime  against  nature,  and  devour 
my  own  kind.  In  Switzerland,  I  will  be  as  gentle  "  as  a  child  that  is 
weaned  of  its  mother,"  and  behave  myself  "  like  a  sucking  child." 

I  shall  see  Bigelow  again,  and  keep  up  a  correspondence,  perhaps, 
with  him  ;  but  I  want  your  advice  as  mucn  as  ever,  dear,  good,  hearty 
friend  that  you  are ;  please  write  me  through  Mr.  Manley,  who  will 
alwavs  know  my  address.  Love  from  mine  to  yours.  Please  hand  this 
to  the  excellent  Dr.  Flint,  and  let  him  show  it  to  whom  he  will,  as 
good  tidings  from 

Yours  faithfully, 

Theodobe  Fabkeb. 

On  the  19th  of  June  he  went  to  Dijon,  on  the  way  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  and  Montreux.  The  latter  place  had  been 
recommended  to  him  for  a  summer  residence. 

After  dinner  the  next  day  he  took  the  tour  of  Dijon,  "  the 
queerest  old  town  I  was  ever  in,"  and  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon was  on  the  way  to  Geneva.  He  reached  •  Montreux  by 
boat  on  the  22nd,  landing  in  a  violent  thunder-storm,  and  found 
lodgings  prepared  at  the  Pension  Ketterer.  Here  he  met  his 
friends  the  Hunts  and  Aptborps. 

TO  MB.   JOSEPH  LTMAK. 

Montienx,  June  22,  1859. 

My  deab  Lyman, — ^We  reached  Dijon  about  5  p.m.  Sunday,  after 
a  most  delightful  ride  through  a  highly  cultivated  country.  The  land 
is  rather  sterile  by  nature,  but  made  abundantly  productive  by  art ; 
the  crops  were  fine ;  rje,  wheat,  grass,  now  and  then  a  little  Indian 
com,  and  the  beaulifui  vines  of  this  C6te  d'Or.  How  everything  is 
utilisie,  every  spot  of  ground,  all  the  water,  and  the  waste  of  the 
roads !     Nothing  is  lost ;  at  taverns  the  guests  eat  their  platters  clean. 

At  Diion  we  found  a  fine  hotel  (De  la  Cldche),  but  prices  exorbi« 
tont ;  all  tavern-keepers  I  fear  are  pirates,  and  seek  to  exploiter  the 
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rest  of  numkind.  It  is,  I  think,  the  queerest  little  old  town  I  ever  aw. 
All  is  medisval — narrow  streets,  churches  with  no  approach  to  tba 
Benauiance,  of  the  quaintest  fashion.  I  felt  myself  carried  back  to 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  Jean  Sans  Peur,  whose  tombs  are 
here,  with  their  high-nosed  statues  lying  on  the  top.  We  stayed  till 
2  P.M.  next  day,  then  started  for  Geneva,  which  we  reached  at  eleveD, 
tired  and  hungry.  I  was  too  weary  to  do  much  the  next  day, 
but  H.  and  L.  visited  some  of  the  (few)  curiosities  of  the  town. 
At  3  P.M.  we  steamed  off  for  Montreux,  but  met  ill  weather  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  reaching  it,  and  at  half-past  eight  landed 
(in  a  flat-boat)  in  a  violent  thunder-storm.  We  stayed  awhile  in  a 
shanty,  where  Mr.  Ketterer  was  waiting  for  an  English  family,  and 
then  walked  some  three-eighths  of  a  mile  to  his  hotel.  All  was  ready 
for  us,  fine  apartments  with  a  most  glorious  outlook,  good  beds,  &c. 
Most  of  all,  there  were  our  blessed  friends,  all  well,  and  not  at  all 
changed  since  1856,  save  only  that  Willy  has  grown  older,  stouter, 
browner,  and  more  boy-like.  What  a  bright  little  dog  he  is !  They 
did  not  look  for  us  this  day,  and  supposed  their  ill  weather  extended 
to  Geneva,  and  would  prevent  us  from  coming  there.     Our  baggage 

got  badly  wet,  and  the  industrious has  been  busy  all  day  with 

unpacking,  airing,  smoothing-out,  and  replacing  the  unwanted  artides 
which  fill  our  trunks  and  bags. 

Do  you  know  what  a  prospect  there  is  right  before  my  face  P  The 
Dent  du  Midi,  10,000  feet  high  and  twenty  miles  distant,  covered 
with  snow,  is  as  distinctly  defined  as  the  steeples  of  Jamaica  Plain 
appear  at  your  house.  Come  and  see.  Apthorp  plans  many  excursions 
for  us.  This  p.m.  (7  now)  the  weather  is  delicious,  the  scenery 
perfect.   Come  and  make  it  complete  with  your  presence,  and  believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours. 

admired  the  bronze  "  counterfeit  presentment  '*  of  herself  as 

much  as  X-  All  send  their  hearty  love.  It  has  rained  here  every  day 
for  a  month  ;  now  we  shall  have  fair  weather. 

Greet  Sumner,  dear,  great,  noble  soul !  from  me. 

T.  P. 


TO   MIS3    MARY   CARPENTER,    BRISTOL,    ENGLAND. 

Montreux  (Tensioii  Ketterer),  Soiase,  June  23, 1859. 

Mt  dear  Miss  Carpenter, — It  grieved  me  very  much  to  find  that 
I  must  leave  London  without  seeing  you  or  Miss  Cobbe.  Beally  it 
was  too  bad,  after  all  your  very  generous  intentions.  But  when  I 
return  to  England  we  will  make  amends  for  it,  and  take  our  revenge. 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  interest  I  take  in  your  noble  work  at 
Bristol.  Many  things  are  called  Chbistianitt,  a  name  dear  or  hateful 
as  you  define  it  one  way  or  the  other ;  often  it  means  repeating  a 
liturgy  and  attending  church  or  chapel ;  sometimes  it  meant  burning 
men  alive;  in  half  of  the  United  States  of  America  it  means 
kidnapping,  enslaving  men  and  women !  The  Christianity  which  your 
admirable  father  loved,  taught  and  lived,  was  piety  and  morality,  love 
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to  Ood,  loYe  to  man,  the  keeping  of  the  natural  laws  Otoi  writes  on 
sense  and  soul.  It  is  this  which  J.  honor  and  love  in  jou,  especially  as 
it  takes  the  form  of  humanity  and  loves  the  unlovely.  The  greatest 
heroism  of  our  day  spends  itself  in  lanes  and  alleys,  in  the  haunts  of 
poverty  and  crime,  seeking  to  hless  such  as  the  institutions  of  the  age 
can  only  curse.  If  Jesus  of  Nazareth  were  to  come  back  and  be  the 
Jesus  of  London,  I  think  I  know  what  (negative  and  positive)  work  he 
would  set  about.  He  would  be  a  new  revolution  of  institutions, 
applying  his  universal  justice  to  the  causes  of  ill ;  but  also  an  angel  of 
mercy,  palliating;  the  effects  of  those  causes  which  could  not  be  at  once 
removed  or  made  well.  Tou  are  doing  this  work,  the  work  of  humanity: 
it  seems  to  me  you  have  a  genius  for  it. 

Accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  all  your  kind  intentions,  and  believe 
me,  faithfully  yours, 

Theodore  Parker. 

There  is  lying  at  the  base  of  Wellington  Hill  a  field,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  township  of  Watertown ;  it  is  famous 
for  the  great  oaks  and  elms  of  enormous  girth  that  are  still 
flourishing  there,  the  only  specimens  of  the  kind  within  many  a 
mile.  Some  chestnut  trees,  which  yet  remain  in  a  secluded  spot 
on  the  confines  of  Dedham,  are  the  only  trees  comparable  with 
them  for  biilk  and  stateliness.  The  two  largest  elms  have  their 
feet  in  moist  ground,  and  a  sparkling  brook  runs  between. 
Over  thiA  a  plank  or  fallen  branch  leads  to  the  great  oaks,  which 
flourish  on  a  grassy  knoll ;  it  almost  encircles  a  little  pond,  which 
in  wet  weather  is  quite  full.  The  field  is  skirted  on  one  side  by 
the  road,  but  the  clumps  of  underwood  and  barberry  bushes 
scatter  many  a  screen ;  and,  beyond  the  knoll  of  oaks,  every- 
thing is  shut  out  except  the  country  sights  and  sound.  There 
are  few  such  spots  left  in  Massachusetts,  where  trees  which  shaded 
the  first  colonists  yet  stand.  Underneath  these  oaks  the  old 
Watertown  settlers  used  to  go  for  foxes  and  beavers  up  towards 
Waltham  Hills. 

It  was  a  favorite  spot  with  Mr.  Parker ;  and  not  far  off,  upon 
Wellington's  Hill,  the  Twenty-eighth  Society  sometimes  held  its 
annual  picnic.  But  in  1 8  5  9  a  letter  must  serve  for  the  actual  bodily 
presence  of  the  pastor  who  loved  those  occasions  so  well : — 

LETTER  TO  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH    CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

Montrenz,  Switserland,  June  25,  1859. 

To  all  the  good  people  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society 
in  Picnic  assembled : 

Young  men  and  women,  and  men  and  women  no  longer  young  I  Far 
off  in  body  let  mo  salute  you  as  face  to  face  in  spirit ;  so  indeed  we 
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are,  fer  I  feel  ts  sew  joa  ts  if  mj  eje  read  jour  welcome  and  fionfliar 
fiices,  and  saw  there  what  you  have  been  doing  the  last  five  montha. 

A  year  ago,  when  I  told  jou  of  the  great  oak-trees  near  by,  aluMNt 
as  large  as  John  P.  Hale  in  circumference,  who  stood  up  before  jon 
as  the  unit  of  measure,  I  had  a  dim  presentiment  that  I  should  not 
be  with  jou  bodiljr  at  jour  next  anniud  meeting,  for  I  then  felt  the 
approacl  *  the  evils  which  have  so  disturbed  me  since,  and  was  long 
in  recover  .ug  from  the  slight  fatigues  of  that  festal  day.  But  I  dra 
not  then  think  that  when  tou  should  again  look  at  Wellington's  Hill, 
400  or  500  feet  high,  the  Pic  du  Midi,  10,000  feet  high,  sheeted  with 
snow,  would  seem  as  near  to  me. 

How  little  do  we  know  what  should  happen !  That  tall  mountain, — 
it  passes  for  nothing  in  this  Alpine  Ifamiiy  of  giants, — ^looks  in  at  ray 
window  all  day,  and  all  night  long  it  glitters  white  in  the  surrounding 
darkness :  then  blushes  rosy  red,  as  morning  comes  up  the  sky.  The 
snow  shifts  and  varies  on  ite  top  and  sides  from  day  to  day,  but  neyer 
wholly  disappears,  'tis  said.  I  can  throw  a  walnut  from  my  chamber 
into  tlie  Lake  of  Gkneva,  whose  blue*green  waters  are  so  fair  all  day. 
Handsome  vineyards  are  all  around  me  here,  yet  their  crop  is  not  ao 
£iir  as  our  own  Indian  com,  the  Pocahontas  of  the  vegetaole  world, 
the  great  American  empress  of  the  cereal  grasses.  The  Ch&teau 
Chillon  is  within  fifteen  minutes'  walk,  built  on  a  rock  in  the  Lake,  a 
few  yards  from  the  shore,  where  the  water  is  500  feet  deep,  they  say. 
It  is  very  old ;  there  was  a  castle  there  used  as  a  prison  in  830-— and 
the  present  structure  was  put  in  its  present  shape  in  1248.  A 
romantic  little  village,  full  of  old  houses,  with  its  grey  stone  church,  is 
perched  on  the  side  of  mountain,  one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  my 
nead. 

Most  picturesque  are  the  pleasant  places  where  the  lines  of  my 
present  lot  have  fallen  to  me !  So  good  comes  out  of  evil !  The  people 
here  seem  contented  and  happy,  and  look  intelligent  and  virtuous; 
they  work  less  than  we,  save  more,  and  enjoy  more.  The  country  is 
rich,  not  by  nature,  but  by  the  toil  of  many  generations.  For  while,  in 
New  England,  our  last  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  not  240  years  old,  here 
you  count  the  triumphs  of  industry  by  thousands  of  years.  I  think 
the  vine  was  cultivated  here  before  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar ;  not  to 
speak  of  corn  and  other  needful  things,  which  human  toil  wooed  out  of 
tnis  sunny  land,  perhaps  3000  or  4000  years  ago.  The  soil  is  poorer 
than  what  you  stand  on,  and  more  stony  too ;  the  slopes  are  steeper 
than  the  most  abrupt  descents  about  you.  But  labor  conquers  all ;  the 
steep  mountain  sides  are  notched  into  terraces,  whose  sides  are  pro- 
tected by  the  stones  which  once  cumbered  the  ground ;  the  shores  are 
lined  with  stone  to  withstand  the  flapping  of  the  uneasy  lake.  The 
soil  is  rich  by  art,  and  bears  enormous  crops  of  costly  grapes.  I  love 
to  see  the  Indian  corn  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  vines. 
Nothing  is  lost,  no  foot  of  sqII  ;  no  ray  of  sunshine  on  a  wall,  but  an 
apricot,  a  peach,  a  grape  is  rinening  there.  Use  has  not  driven  Beauty 
off — men  are  not  content  with  the  sublime  of  nature ;  they  must  have 
the  handsome  artifice  of  flowers.  Pinks,  hollyhocks,  marigolds,  gilli- 
flowers,  and  the  queenly  roses  blow  in  all  the  little  gardens.  In  the 
homely  window  of  a  stone  cottage,  in  the  narrow  street  of  Montrenz, 
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you  will  find  a  fSurer  show  of  cactuses,  than  all  tropic  St.  Croix  now 
fumiahes  to  its  proud  and  lazy  inhabitants,  equally  incapable  and 
regardless  of  beauty. 

Here  too  all  is  peace — ^it  is  the  incidents  of  peace  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of ;  but  only  eighty  miles  off,  as  the  crow  flies,  are  the  outposts  of 
the  Allies ;  two  armies,  numbering  300,000  men,  are  drawing  near  to 
kill  each  other,  and  before  these  lines  reach  you,  I  sunpor  ^tjiey  will 
have  reddened  the  ground  with  dreadful  murder.  No  vftubt  the 
Austrians  are  the  Devil  to  Italy ;  their  name  is  legion,  and  they  have 
possessed  it  many  a  sad  year,  t  dannati  Tedeschi,  as  the  Italians  call 
them !  Now  Napoleon  111.,  the  prince  of  that  class  of  devils,  the 
very  Beelzebub,  comes  to  cast  them  out.  It  is  good  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  German  devil,  even  if  a  new  French  one  turns  him  off"  in  this 
rough  fashion ;  it  is  of  a  kind  that  goes  not  out  except  by  fire  and 
sword.  I  rejoice  therefore  in  every  Erench  victory  ;  it  gives  Italy  some 
chance  for  freedom,  though  I  hope  little  for  these  effete  nations. 

You  and  I  may  be  thankful  that  our  land  is  not  trodden  by  the 
hoof  of  war — ^not  yet,  I  mean ;  but  the  day  will  come  when  we  also 
must  write  our  great  charter  of  liberty  in  blood.  No  nation  in 
Europe  has  so  difficult  a  problem  to  solve  as  America,  none  has  so 
great  a  contradiction  in  the  national  consciousness.  The  spirit  of 
despotism  has  a  lodgment  in  the  United  States  of  America.  350,000 
slave-holders  keep  4,000,000  in  a  degrading  bondage  which  Europe 
only  knows  in  her  ancient  story,  not  from  present  facts.  Besides  there 
are  350,000  Hunkers,  entrenched  behind  the  colleges,  courts,  markets, 
and  churches  of  America,  who  are  armed  in  this  way  for  the  defence 
of  this  despotism,, and  are  deadly  hostile  to  all  the  institutions  of 
democracy. 

A  great  struggle  c^oes  on  in  Europe  to-day,  in  all  Europe.  The  actual 
war  is  local,  confined  to  a  small  part  of  Italy.  It  may  become  general 
before  you  read  this  note,  and  be  spread  over  all  the  land,  i^or  the 
causes  of  war  are  everywhere.  It  is  the  great  battle  of  mankind 
against  institutions  which  once  helped  but  now  hinder  the  progress 
of  humanity — human  nature  against  the  limitations  of  human  history. 
On  the  one  side  are  the  progressive  instincts  of  the  race,  demanding 
development,  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights  ;  on  the  other  are 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  dvnasties  which  now  possess  the  seats  of 
power  and  the  weapons  of  authority,  and  say  to  mankind,  "  Thus  far, 
out  no  farther !  "  We  all  know  how  such  quarrels  must  end.  Human 
instincts  are  a  constant  force,  continually  active,  never  wearing  out ; 
while  dynasties  perish,  and  are  not  renewed.  The  Pope  and  kis  Chris- 
tianity will  go  where  the  Pontifex  went  with  his  heathenism,  and  one 
by  one  the  despotism  of  the  Kings  will  yield  to  the  Constitutional 
Governments  ot  the  people.  **Iorward,"  "Upward!'*  is  God's 
word  of  command — all  thrones,  all  markets,  all  churches  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  men  will  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men !  The  past  life 
of  mankind  is  a  struggle  with  the  elements  and  a  battle  against  its  own 
rulers ;  but  the  handsome  vineyards  of  Switzerland  and  the  vast  cities 
of  Europe  are  results  of  that  struggle.  The  Constitutional  Govern- 
ments ot  England,  old  and  new,  are  the  triumphs  won  in  that  battle ! 
Alas !  the  light  must  continue  for  years,  perhaps,  for  generations.    But 
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peace  is  vnie  to  come  at  last.  In  this  great  Earopean  strife,  I  find  no 
man  dares  appeal  to  America  for  encouragement.  Her  4,000,000 
slaves,  her  attempts  to  revive  the  African  slave-trade,  her  courts  which 
lay  waste  the  principles  of  democracy  and  justice,  her  Chorches 
leagued  with  the  stealers  of  men,  are  arguments  for  despotism  and 
against  a  Eepublic.  No  doubt,  Austria  is  the  hindmost  State  of  Chris- 
tian Europe,  the  most  mediieval  and  despotic ;  light  enters  Bussia^  and 
is  welcome,  while  Austria  repels  the  dawn  of  day.  But  even  this 
despotism  has  not  a  slave,  while  democratic  America  chains  one-serenth 
of  her  population,  and  sets  4,000,000  men  for  sale.  France  is  the 
ally  of  rismg  Italy;  America  the  helper  of  Austria,  which  would  hold 
back  the  world.  Even  in  your  festivities,  dear  friends,  I  beg  you  to 
remember  this,  and  not  be  unmindful  of  what  we  owe  the  world. 

I  trust  you  will  enjoy  the  day  before  you  and  return  home  the  wiser 
for  your  delight. 

I  know  you  will  believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

Theodobb  Fabkkb. 

TO   MB.   MANLET. 

Monireux,  Yaud  Saiae,  Jane  25,  1S59. 

My  deab  Mb.  ^Iaklsy, — ^Yesterday 's  mail  brought  most  welcome  let- 
ters from  you,  Mr.  May,  St.  Mathilde,  and  others.  I  am  glad  the  letter  to 
the  Twenty-eighth  came  safe  to  hand  ;  it  cost  me  too  much  care  and  toil 
to  have  it  lost,  though  I  have  still  the  duplicate  in  my  desk.  It  must  be 
nearly  printed  by  this  time,  considering  the  efficiency  of  the  committee 
who  have  the  matter  in  charge.  The  Twenty-eighth, for  whom  it  was  meant^ 
will  receive  it  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  kindness,  making  all  due  allowance 
for  the  short-comings  of  a  sick  man ;  but  the  outsiders,  for  whom  it  was 
not  meant,  will,  of  course,  treat  it  with  harshness.  My  apology  for 
myself  will  hurt  the  feelings  of  many,  no  doubt.  Please  see  that 
a  copy  of  it  is  sent  to  the  excellent  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot,  and  the  **  Mid- 
summer Sermon  "  also.  I  fear  I  left  his  name  off  of  the  list  I  sent 
Mr.  Leighton. 

We  lefl  London,  June  13th,  at  half-past  five  a.m.,  and  reached  Paris 
at  five ;  stayed  there  about  a  week,  and  left  it  at  eleven  a.m.,  June  lOth, 
and  passed  the  night  at  Dijon,  one  of  the  queerest  old  placets  I  ever 
saw :  it  was  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  you  know,  the  residence  and 
burial-place  of  the  famous  dukes  of  that  name.  Their  high-nosed 
statues  still  keep  the  likeness  of  the  family,  and  show  whence  come  the 
(ugly)  features  of  the  Hapsburgs  of  Austria  and  the  Bourbons  of 
France,  which  are  traceable  to  them  through  the  female  line.  Qoi 
knows  who  were  the  fathers  of  their  families ! 

From  Dijon  we  went  to  Geneva  next  day,  and  the  following  came  by 
boat  to  this  charming  and  roost  delicious  spot,  whose  name  you  have  read 
at  the  head  of  the  letter.  Don't  you  think  the  Hunts  and  Apthorps 
were  glad  to  meet  us  all,  and  we  to  put  our  arms  about  their  necks  P 
It  is  almost  three  years  since  we  saw  them  sail  out  of  New  York 
Harbour,  not  thinking  we  should  meet  here  under  such  circumstances 
on  the  21st  June,  1859. 

I  visited  Dr.  Samuel  Bigelow  (you  know  his  excellent  brother,  John 
E.  B.y  and  his  wife,  a  charming  person) ;  he  took  me  to  the  &mou8  Dr. 
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Lonifl  (Baron  Lonis),  and  tbey  made  an  examination,  and  reported  a 
little  tubercular  disease  at  the  top  of  the  right  lung ;  not  extensive, 
not  necessarily  obliged  to  extend,  or  sure  to  continue.  Their  judgment 
was  eminently  favorable,  and  encouraged  my  poor  wife  greatly;  she 
always  keeps  up  a  great  heart,  and  is  hopeful  as  the  deity  who  leans  on 
an  anchor,  never  says  a  discouraging  word,  and  has  a  smile  at  each 
unlucky  symptom.  There  are  no  artists  like  these  women !  Dr.  B. 
is  my  doctor  just  now  (you  must  have  a  relay  of  doctors,  as  of  horses 
to  put  you  over  the  road),  and  he  recommends  the  hypophosphite  of 
lime  (Louis  thinks  nothing  of  it),  and  I  take  it  now,  twenty  grains 
a-day,  three  days  in  the  week.  The  French  chemist  who  prepares  it 
thinks  the  American  preparations  are  good  for  nothing.  '^  Ko  such 
goods  in  the  market  as  our  goods,  sir !  Depend  upon  it,  nobody  else 
has  got  the  gen-u-ine  article ! "  That  is  the  cry  all  the  world  over.  I 
suppose  a  money-lender  tells  his  customers  (or  victims),  "  My  money 
will  go  further  than  any  other.  In  short,  sir,  my  dollars  are  a  leetle 
sounder  than  any  others  in  the  street! "  Since  I  came  here  last  Tuesday, 
and  it  is  Saturday  now,  I  have  been  better  than  before.  I  have  slept 
better  and  coughed  less  than  in  any  four  davs  since  I  left  St.  Croix. 
That  looks  well ;  but  the  time  is  a  little  too  short  to  draw  long  infer- 
ences from.  Still,  I  have  never  had  so  good  news  to  write  about  myself 
as  now!  Tell  Francis  Jackson,  that  unsurpassably  excellent  man, 
that  I  will  not  over- work,  and  I  advise  him  to  be  as  prudent  as  I  am 
and  shall  be.  I  hope  he  does  not  go  to  that  cold,  raw  spot  at  South 
Boston  this  summer  I  It  has  handsome  flowers,  but  ugly  east  winds 
also  on  all  sides  of  you.  It  gives  me  a  touch  of  the  rheumatism  only 
to  think  of  it. 

TO  JOHN  AYBES. 

July  81,  1859. 

Your  last  welcome  letter,  of  July  12,  was  sent  me  from  Montreux 
by  my  wife,  who  is  staying  there  with  Hannah,  and  the  Hunts  and 
Apthorps.  Mr.  Lyman  and  I  are  staying  a  little  while  on  a  visit  with 
my  friend  Desor,  whom  you  may  have  seen  at  my  house ;  he  is  an  old 
and  dear  friend — ^now  a  man  of  large  property,  and  has  a  dozen  friends 
staying  with  him  at  his  mountain  farm.  It  is  about  3000  feet  above 
the  sea — a  most  delightful  spot.  The  days  are  warm  and  the  nights 
cool.  It  is  Sunday  to-day,  and  you  will  not  jump  out  of  bed  for  an 
hour  or  two  yet,  for  though  ten  o'clock  here,  it  is  only  a  little  after 
four  with  you.  The  letters,  the  last  and  the  preceding,  were  quite 
grateful  to  me,  and  seemed  like  the  face  of  an  old  friend  almost. 
Many  thanks  for  the  wise  and  prudent  interest  you  took  in  my  aifairs, 

at  a  most  critical   period  too.     I   hope  F keeps  his  integrity, 

if  he  loses  his  property.  I  wrote  him  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  his 
trouble ;  he  has  oeen  an  honest  man  as  well  as  a  generous,  and  I 
think  this  little  reverse  will  do  him  good,  and  only  good ;  few  men 
can  bear  long-continued  prosperity,  especially  the  sudden  and  uninter- 
rupted increase  of  riches.  Things  are  arranged  for  us  better  than  we 
can  manage  them  ourselves.  I  look  with  irre«^*  reverence  and  trust 
at  the  inevitabU  ihing$  in  life.    They  v  vevolt  from. 
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but  they  turn  out  to  be  just  what  -we  need  most  of  all.  Mr.  Jackson 
has  written  me  about  the  present  disposition  of  my  funds,  and  I  feel 
renewed  obligations  to  you  and  him  and  Mr.  Maniey.  Do  not  take 
too  much  interest  in  an  old  and  sick  minister;  he  will  be  very  thankful 
for  a  little.  The  New  York  Herald  of  16th  inst.,  has  just  been  handed 
me,  and  I  see  that  Mr.  Choate  has  passed  away;  a  man  of  great 
talents,  which  he  greatly  abused,  often  to  the  worst  purposes.  He  had 
good  qualities,  and  young  men  bred  in  his  oflSce  both  respected  and  loved 
the  man.  I  am  glad  I  was  not  in  Boston  when  he  died,  for  I  should 
have  felt  bound  in  duty  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon,  more  painful  for 
me  to  write  than  it  would  be  for  his  friends  to  hear.     I  should  like  to 

? reach  a  sermon  on  John  Augustus,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
ever  knew ;  he  created  a  new  department  of  humanity  and  loved 
the  unlovely.  A  murderer  or  a  highway  robber  does  not  corrupt  society ; 
but  a  man  like  Choate,  with  talent,  genius,  learning,  social  position, 
the  most  extraordinary  power  of  bewitching  men  by  his  speech,  h€ 
debauches  the  people  to  a  terrible  extent.  I  wonder  if  any  one  will  write 
out  and  preach  the  dreadful  lesson  of  such  a  life,  and  warn  the  public 
against  bein^  seduced  by  such  men,  and  young  scholars  against  becom- 
ing such  ?  When  Bobert  Bantoul  died,  the  Suffolk  Bar  took  no  notice 
of  his  death.  What  a  pow-wow  they  will  make  over  poor  Choate  I 
Why  P  He  was  one  of  them,  and  Bantoul  drank  from  a  different  spring 
— at  least  sometimes. 

So  you  see,  there  is  peace,  at  least  for  a  time.  I  took  great  interest 
in  the  war ;  the  prince  of  devils  was  casting  Satan  out  of  Jtaly.  I 
like  to  see  the  devilVhouse  of  despotism  divided  against  itself,  but 
Beelzebub-Napoleon  did  not  like  to  cast  Satan  entirely  out ;  he  drives 
him  out  of  one  or  two  rooms,  and  leaves  him  still  master  of  the  great 
hall  and  all  the  court-yard.  The  short  of  it  is.  Nap.  was  afraid. 
1.  His  losses  in  battle  were  enormous  (he  does  not  dare  publish  them 
yet),  and  he  must  ask  for  100,000  more  soldiers  if  he  went  on.  2. 
He  feared  the  spirit  of  revolution.  In  a  month  all  Hungary  would 
have  been  in  a  revolt ;  Italy  was  already  in  open  rebellion.  3.  He 
feared  the  intervention  of  the  other  Powers.  Bussia  would  not  like 
a  Hungarian  revolution  in  1859,  after  she  put  one  down  in  1849 ;  if 
the  war  was  general,  and  not  local,  all  the  great  Powers  would  have  a 
hand  in  it,  at  least  in  settling  it.  4.  He  did  not  dare  offend  the 
Pope  and  the  40,000  priests  at  home,  who  are  Boman  and  not  French, 
and  might  give  him  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  to  fry  if  they  pleased.  In 
a  word,  he  saw  that  his  devirs-house  of  despotism  was  divided  against 
itself,  and  in  danger  of  falling  about  his  heaid.  Now  the  Emperors  are 
made  friends,  there  seems  to  \e  unity  of  sentiment,  of  idea,  and  of 
aims  between  them.  The  Pope  is  an  ugly  customer  to  deal  with.  If 
I  were  Emperor  of  France,  after  the  Solferino  battle  I  would  take  him 
by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  very  gently  and  say  to  him,  "  Tou  old  cuss 
you !  long  enough  have  you  tormented  men  and  made  your  three  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter  of  subjects  hate  you  ;  that  must  cease !  Keep  your 
infallibility  as  long  as  you  like,  and  make  the  most  of  that  nonsense 
— decree  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  his 
grandmother,  and  all  his  aunts,  if  you  like ;  nay,  you  may  excommu- 
nicate all  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  more  the  merrier,  and  damn  them 
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in  the  next  world ;  but  if  you  touch  the  hair  of  any  honest  man's  head 
in  this  world — nay,  if  you  wickedly  scare  a  Jewish  baby  in  his  cradle — 
you  have  got  me  to  settle  with,  that's  all !  Tour  people  are  to  have 
you  for  ruler,  if  they  like  you ;  if  not,  not !    Now,  pax  vobiseum  /" 


TO   SARAH   AND   CAROLINE   WHITNEY,   WEST  ROXBURY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

GeneTft,  Jane  21,  1859. 

My  dear  Sarah  and  Carolikb, — ^Let  me  embrace  you  both  in 
one  letter,  for  I  am  your  debtor,  owing  each  of  you  a  letter,  and  per- 
haps more  than  one.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  I  was  nrst 
ordained  as  minister  at  West  Roxbury ;  this  longest  day  in  the  year 
is  the  anniversary  of  that  event.  It  is  one  of  the  epochs  in  my  life, 
which  I  always  cherish  with  fond  regard,  though  the  special  ceremony 
I  thought  no  more  of  then  than  now.  Do  you  remember  the  council  P 
A  great  many  of  them  are  now  dead.  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Lunt,  both  of  the  Dr.  "Wares,  Tommy  Gray,  Dr.  Fierce,  Dr.  Harris, 
and  Mr.  Greenwood.  It  was  able  men  whom  I  had  invited  to  perform 
the  services — Francis,  Ripley,  Stetson,  Henry  Ware,  and  faithfully 
they  did  their  duty.  One  thing  happened,  a  little  characteristic  of 
what  was  afterwards  to  befall  me.  After  the  services  were  over,  they 
they  all  went  down  to  Tafts  for  the  entertainment.  I  walked,  by  some 
accident  in  the  management ;  and  when  I  reached  the  hall  eveiything 
was  eaten  up  but  the  sandwiches.  I  have  often  thought  of  it  as  an 
omen  of  much  that  was  to  come :  so  I  regarded  it  then. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  and  affection  I  met  with  at  West 
Bozbury !  When  I  went  to  Europe  in  1843-4,  no  day  ever  passed  but 
I,  in  imagination,  looked  in  every  house  in  the  parish,  and  fancied  what 
was  going  on.  In  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  nignt,  now-a-days,  I  do  the 
same,  with  the  present  congregation  at  Boston,  but  it  takes  a  little 
longer  to  visit  all  the  parish  now.  I  oft^n  wonder  that  the  people  at 
Spring  Street  bore  with  my  opinions  as  s^ently  as  they  did,  for  idl  were 
not  able  to  take  so  philosophical  views  of  them  as  Deacon  Farrington.  He 
said,  "  Mr.  Parker  makes  a  distinction  between  reli^on  and  theology ; 
it  is  a  sound  distinction.  We  like  his  religion  ;  it  is  exactly  what  we 
want:  we  understand  it;  and  this  religion  is  the  principal  thing. 
About  the  theologv  we  are  not  quite  so  clear ;  much  of  it  is  different 
from  what  we  used  to  learn.  But  we  were  taught  many  foolish  things. 
Some  of  his  theology  we  are  sure  is  right ;  aU  of  it  seems  like  good 
common-sense;  ana  if  some  of  it  does  sound  a  little  strange,  we 
are  contented  to  have  him  preach  just  what  he  thinks.  For,  if  he 
begun  by  not  preaching  what  ne  believed,  I  am  afraid  he  would  end  by 

f  reaching  at  last  what  he  did  not  believe  at  all !  *'  Wise  old  deacon  I — 
learned  a  great  many  things  from  him.    But  I  must  stop  now,  and 
finish  elsewhere. 

62 
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TO  THS   SAME. 

MoQtrenXy  Switaeriand,  June  29, 1869. 

What  a  sweet,  kind  letter  you  wrote  me,  dear  Sarah,  the  da^  I  wait 
off  from  Boston  !  It  has  dwelt  in  mj  memory  ever  since,  like  some 
fragment  of  a  pleasing  tune  that  will  keep  coming  back  again  and  again. 
How  often  I  think  of  you  all,  and  of  the  happj  times  I  have  hud  in 
your  house,  both  the  old  one  and  the  new  f  J  also  remember  well  my 
first  visit  to  your  flEunily,  and  took  much  delieht  in  the  society  of  S. 
and  C.  all  the  time  I  was  at  Spring  Street.  .1  think  I  shall  not  Sot- 
get  the  past,  nor  cease  to  profit  by  the  present  and  future.  There  were 
some  very  tbouc^htful  persons  at  West  Boxbury,  though  not  one  who 
was  what  is  technically  called  *'  an  educated  man."  How  we  abase  the 
term  "  educated'' ! 

We  are  living  in  one  of  the  handsomest  little  places  in  the  world. 
By  nature  the  scenery  is  grand  and  sublime ;  art  has  added  the  delicate 
b^uty  of  fine  culture.  Summer  and  Winter  have  clasped  hands  ;  tiie 
Dent  du  Midi,  10,000  or  12,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  snow,  looks 
in  at  the  window,  while  the  apricots  are  hanging  ripe  on  the  carden 
walls,  and  the  figs  are  almost  fully  grown.  Strawberries  and  cnerries 
abound.  Perhaps  you  will  not  find  the  place  on  the  map,  but  it  is  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  between  Yevay  and  the  Castle  of 
Chillon.  We  are  not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  seat  of  war,  where  a  most  ghastly  battle  was  fought  last  Friday. 
We  have  not  yet  learned  the  details.  I  think  it  will  not  continue  kog. 
The  Austrian  Emperor  went  back  to  Vienna  day  before  yesterday.  If 
he  had  waited  much  longer  he  would  have  needed  a  French  passport  I 
expect  every  day  to  hear  the  French  have  taken  Venice,  and  that  Padua 
has  risen  against  the  Austrians.  Tell  the  ladies  of  West  Boxbury  tibat 
I  have  looked  through  their  eyes  for  the  last  four  or  five  months,  and  no 
wonder  if  the  world  looks  fair.  We  all  send  love  to  jo\x  all.  Give  mr 
special  regards  and  thanks  to  Sally  (Henshaw)  Whittemore.  Think 
of  the  Deacon's  daughters  !  "  Weil,  I  never  I  **  I  hope  Captain  John's 
short-horn  is  well.  Give  our  kind  regards  to  mother,  and  believe 
me^ 

Faithfully  yotirs, 

THEOSOBE  PaSKSB. 


TO  MRS.  E.  D.  CHENEY,  BOSTON. 

Kontreux  (Pension  Eetterer),  June  28,  lS59m 

My  dxab  Ednah, — I  have  not  written  you  a  single  line  since  I  fled 
ofi^  from  Boston  What  adds  to  the  mischief,  I  did  not  have  the  coveted 
opportunity  to  bid  you  good  bye  for  I  know  not  how  long.  Now  I 
have  a  little  breathmg  spell,  being  quietly  settled  down  for  a  few  weeks 
perhaps,  and  so  comes  this  letter — wholly  of  friendship  and  partly  of 
thanks^  the  latter  being  something  more  than  the  sum  of  all  the  parts 
which  the  metaphysicians  say  msAe  up  the  whole.    I  have  written  ao 
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much  about  myself  lately — good  news,  too,  since  I  came  to  this  place^ 
that  I  am  the  greatest  bore  in  the  world  to  myself,  as  bad  as  Abby 
Folsom,  or  even  Mr.  Mellon,  to  the  Anti-slavery  Conventions ;  no,  worse 
than  that,  as  bad  as  Mr.  A.  B.  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational.  If 
somebody  should  announce  "  The  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,"  I  think  I 
should  put  on  my  shoes,  after  I  had  taken  him  coldly  by  the  hand,  and  tell 
him,  "I  am  very  sorry,  sir!  but  really  sir,  I  have  important  business 
which  takes  me  to  Vevay,  &c.  I — I — I  bee;  your  pardon,  sir,  but — ^but 
— but — ^I  mtut  bid  you  good  morning,  sir !  So  I  should  walk  off  four 
or  five  miles  in  the  rain  to  escape  the  "  devastator  of  the  day ;"  to  such 
a  degree  has  that  gentleman  become  wearisome  to  me. 

What  shall  I  tell  you  P  There  are  so  many  things  that  I  know  not 
which  to  select,  so  I  will  take  the  people  I  saw  at  London.  We  had  not 
been  there  forty-eight  hours  when  an  old  gentleman  was  announced — a 
Mr.  E.  H.  Brabant,  seventy-nine  years  old,  who  had  come  from  Bath  to 
pay  me  his  respects.  "  You  don't  know  me,  sir,"  said  he.  "  It  is  only 
your  name  that  is  forgotten,"  I  said ;  "  I  remember  you  very  well !  '*  Fif- 
teen years  ago  he  came  from  Devizes,  ninety  miles,  to  see  me,  and  I  dined 
with  him  at  his  son*in-law's  house  (Mr.  Henneli,  now  dead,  was  the  son-in* 
law).  It  did  me  good  to  see  the  old  gentleman  again,  full  of  scholarship 
and  humanity.  Mrs.  Shaen  and  Miss  Wink  worth  came  to  see  us,  and 
sat  an  hour  or  so ;  they  are  sisters,  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  thought- 
ful women,  full  of  literature,  ideas,  and  humanity.  You  know  the 
Book  of  Hymns  one  of  these  talented  sisters  has  translated  from  the 
German.  We  lunched  at  the  Martineaus'  one  day — the  only  time  I 
have  taken  a  meal  abroad  since  I  left  home :  (I  wonder  if  some  of  mj 
ancestors  were  not  Hibernians,  for  this  is  the  second  Irishism  in  this 
letter !)  there  I  saw  Mrs.  Martineau.  She  and  her  husband  had  called 
on  us  before,  and  her  nice  daughters,  three  of  tliem  ;  the  married  one 
is  with  her  husband,  growing  hops  in  Kent.  Pleasant  people  they  all 
are,  in  whom  the  nice  artifice  of  culture  has  not  impaired  or  concealed 
the  instincts  of  generous  nature.  I  love  such  girls.  Frank  Shaw's 
daughters  are  admirable  specimens,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis  has  one  of  them 
for  wife,  the  better  part  of  that  good  man.  Eev.  Mr.  Tayler,  and  several 
younger  men,  were  at  the  lunch — ^interesting  and  instructed  people,  all  of 
them.  Prof.  H.  D.  Bogers,  the  kindly,  was  living  at  London  for  the 
summer.  He  *'  goes  to  Glasgow  to  teach,  and  comes  to  London  to 
learn,"  so  he  says.  He  and  his  wife  came  to  see  us  twice — ^he,  besides, 
every  day  we  were  in  town.  They  kindly  pressed  us  to  come  and  live 
with  them  all  the  time  we  should  stay  in  London — dear,  kind  nouls  that 
they  are ! 

One  of  the  last  persons  who  came  to  visit  us  the  night  before  we 
went  away  was  Ellen  Craft!  I  count  that  an  honor.  The  last  time  I 
saw  them  before  was  the  day  of  their  flight  from  Boston.  You 
remember  George  T.  Curtis  and  his  pack  (of  fellow-creatures)  had  been 
barking  at  them  for  several  weeks — seeking  to  rend  them  to  pieces.  I 
married  William  and  Ellen  in  solemn  sort  in  a  house  on  **  Nigger  Hill," 
and  put  a  Bible  and  a  sword  into  his  hands,  and  bade  him  use  Both  with 
all  his  might !  I  had  given  him  a  pistol  before.  It  did  me  good  to 
meet  her  again  in  Blackfriars,  London,  where  the  kidnapper  would  not 
be  held  in  very  high  honor.    I  thought  of  the  time  when  Hannah  and 
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abundant,  and  cost  little  labor.  But  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
raised  by  the  negroes  on  the  little  patches  of  land  adjoining  their 
cabins,  and  are  their  perquisites  over  and  above  their  regular  wages. 
The  village  (or  city  ?)  of  West-End  contains  about  800  or  1000  people, 
who  live  closely  huddled  together  and  raise  nothing.  On  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  (especially  the  latter)  there  is  a  market-day.  The  negro 
women  fill  a  little  tray  with  a  few  potatoes  (sweet  potatoes,  I  mean), 
oranges,  bananas,  eggs,  chickens,  &c.,  put  it  on  their  head,  and  trudge 
off  to  town-^-a  mile,  two  miles,  or  six  or  seven  miles.  The  market  is  an 
open  place,  not  paved,  without  shelter  or  shade;  there  the  women 
sit  on  t\\e  ground  and  spread  out  their  articles  for  sale.  I  never  saw 
one  who  had  goods  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

There  are  some  thirty  or  forty  kinds  of  grass  on  the  island,  but  none 
is  as  good  as  the  wild  wood-grass  which  you  find  at  home,  and  which 
the  moose  would  eat,  but  cows  (I  think)  will  not.  Most  of  their 
grasses  are  tall  sedgy  plants,  which  do  not  run  and  cover  the  ground, 
but  grow  up  in  bunches,  rank  and  coarse.  There  is  not  a  spot  of  green 
grass  to  lie  down  upon.  The  cattle  live  chiefly  by  browsing  on  the 
bushes  and  low  trees.  All  the  best  hay  is  brought  from  the  United 
States  or  from  Europe;  bo  is  all  the  cheese,  all  the  butter,  &c,  I 
wrote  Isaac  Clarke  about  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  cane,  the 
drought  of  the  land,  Ac,  so  I  will  not  now  repeat  it.  The  whole  island 
when  we  left  it  was  brown  as  Uriah  Steams'  Hill,  by  the  pond,  in  the 
driest  time  in  August.  It  was  painful  to  look  at  the  hills — about  the 
the  color  of  badly  burnt  coffee. 

We  reached  Southampton  June  1st,  at  10  a.m.,  and  rode  in  tho 
p.K.  seventy  miles  to  London.  You  never  saw  such  greenness  as  exists 
everywhere  in  England.  It  rains  almost  every  day,  and  so  the  ground 
i^  always  moist  and  the  air  damp.  The  crops  in  the  fields  were  ot 
wheat,  rye,  clover,  beans  (a  horse-bean  which  I  never  saw  cultivated  at 
home),  potatoes,  cabba|;es,  and  all  sorts  of  kitchen  vegetables.  They  were 
beginning  to  make  their  hay.  I  think  the  average  yield  there  would  be 
two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre.  New  potatoes  were  in  the  market,  though 
not  so  good  as  the  old  ones.  Cabbages  and  cauliflowers  were  fit  for  the 
table  and  in  great  abundance ;  green  gooseberries  were  in  all  the  shops, 
oranges  were  cheaper  in  the  market  than  at  St.  Thomas,  of  the  finest 
flavor,  too,  brought  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  England  looks  like 
a  garden,  all  is  so  nicelv  cultivated ;  the  apple-trees  were  iust  getting 
out  of  blossom,  and  the  horse-chestnuts  were  in  full  bloom;  roses 
abundant ;  of  course  there  were  pinks,  gilliflowers,  marigolds,  <&c.,  &c., 
ever3rwhere.  Lilacs  had  nassed  their  bloom,  but  the  prim  and  the 
whitethorn  were  in  full  feather. 

In  France  we  rode  about  400  or  500  miles  by  rail,  through  the  most 
delicate  cultivation,  quite  superior  to  that  of  England.  The  crops  were 
clover  (white,  red,  yellow),  various  other  grasses ;  wheat,  rye  (the  winter 
rye  was  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  the  harvest  had  begun  June  12th), 
potatoes,  beans,  and  in  the  east  part,  between  Paris  and  Switzerland, 
vines  and  Indian  com.  Of  course,  potatoes  met  us  everywhere ;  the 
strawberries  were  ripe,  the  largest  I  ever  saw — many  were  as  large  as 
the  yellow  peaches  which  used  to  grow  behind  the  shop ;  they  were 
•old  from  haiid-carts  all  over  Paris  at  about  eight  or  ten  cents  a  quart ! 
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Apricots  were  abundant,  bigger  tban  ours,  about  eigbt  or  nine  cents 
a  dozen.  I  bad  pears  on  tlie  17tb  of  June,  about  as  big  as  a  cent 
in  diameter ;  eberries  were  large  and  cheap — five  or  six  cents  a  quart — 
larger  tban  ours,  but  not  so  sweet.  The^  have  a  peculiar  melon,  wbich 
looks  like  a  rougb  pumpkin-squasb ;  it  is  about  as  big  as  a  two-quart 
measure ;  I  did  not  taste  it,  for  the  price  was  from  one  dollar  to  one 
dollar  fifty  cents!  but  I  shall  get  some  of  the  seeds  before  I  come 
home*  It  is  a  Persian  melon,  brought  to  France,  I  think,  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  The  cbief  crop  in  Burgundy — the  east  part  of  the 
middle  of  France — is  the  vine.  Here  the  stocks  are  in  rows  about 
two  feet,  apart  one  way  and  a  little  less  the  other ;  they  allow  two, 
three,  or  five  or  six  stems  to  grow  up  from  one  stalk,  and  support  them 
on  sticks  about  three  feet  high,  yet  like  our  bean-poles ;  they  do  not 
grow  higher  than  currant-bushes  with  us.  Between  the  rows  of  yinea 
you  sometimes  find  rows  of  Indian  com — a  single  stalk  in  a  place. 

Here,  in  Switzerland,  the  land  is  very  hilly ;  the  hill-sides  are  notched 
into  steps,  the  edges  protected  with  a  stone  wall  from  three  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  so  that  the  mountain  slopes  look  like  stairs.  On  the  levdi 
part  of  the  terraces  the  people  raise  their  vines  and  their  crops.  You 
may  judge  of  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  notch  and  terrace  the 
whole  country.  But  here  the  cultivation  is  several  thousand  years  old. 
Apricots  and  cherries  are  ripe  here.  You  never  saw  such  economy  as 
prevails  here  and  in  France ;  not  a  spot  of  ground  is  left  to  be  idle.  On 
the  banks  of  the  streams  there  are  poplars  and  willows,  which  yield  an 
annual  harvest  for  the  basket-maker.  All  the  sunny  sides  of  walls  are 
covered  with  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  or  more  delicate  grape-vines.  No 
little  stick  of  wood  is  wasted.  The  chips  are  picked  up  in  the  forests 
where  the  wood  is  cut  ofi*;  the  small  brush  is  made  into  charcoal,  put  in 
bags  and  sent  off  to  Paris.  All  the  manure  of  the  country  roads  is 
carefully  gathered  up  by  the  peasants,  and  (on  men's  backs  often, 
carried  to  the  vineyards.  You  can  know  nothing  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomy till  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  I 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Affectionately,  your  brother, 

T.  P. 


TO  MISS   THAYEB. 

Kontrenz,  Canton  de  Yand,  Suisse,  July  8,  18591. 

My  teby  deae  Cabolinb  Thayek, — What  a  shame  that  you 
should  have  the  rheumatic  fever,  and  write  a  line — which  came  day 
before  yesterday — with  swollen  fingers !  I  hardly  dare  look  at  the 
handsome  watch-guard  which  the  paper  enfolded  lest  that  should  have 
been  woveuy  as  well  as  sent,  with  a  painful  hand.  First,  Mr.  Manley's 
letter  frightened  us  with  sad  stories ;  then  St.  Matilda's  of  the  same 
date  made  it  appear  not  so  bad.  Now  we  see  what  it  is.  Horrible 
sufferings  that  lever  always  brings,  I  am  told.  Do  tell  me  what  treat* 
ment  you  had,  and  how  it  affected  you.  What  brilliant  letters  you 
write  us,  you  witch  you !  full  of  news  and  comments  upon  news  I  The 
clippings  were  invalhable ;  we  brought  them  from  Lonaon  to  this  sweet 
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little  spot,  for  we  only  read  in  parts  in  that  great  noisy  Babel  where 
they  found  us.  But  that  will  be  the  last,  for  on  the  Continent  the 
postage  is  enormous ;  a  letter  may  weigh  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  or 
seven  and  a  half  French  grammes^  and  be  single ;  half  an  ounce  is 
double,  and  so  on.  Of  paper  like  this  with  an  envelope  it  takes  five  ^ 
sheets  to  make  half  an  ounce ;  two  go  for  a  single  letter. 

I  think  you  would  have  many  things  to  tell  me.  Here  let  me 
mention  several  people  I  wish  to  be  remembered  unto,  lest  I  find  no 
room  at  the  end.  Very  kindly  to  Mrs.  L.  B.  Meriam ;  she  and  her 
nice  good  boy  will  be  gone  into  the  countrv  before  this  reaches  you. 
I  hope  he  keeps  in  good  nealth ;  all  the  family  eggs  in  one  basket  is  a 
misfortune.  To  all  the  Curtises,  I  don't  mean  the  kidnappers,  but 
Henry  C,  his  wife,  and  what  is  thence  derived.  Nobody  has  written 
me  a  word  about  Comie,  dear  good  creature  that  she  is,  or  her  husband, 
a  generous  and  true  man.  I  heard  about  Gussie  not  long  ago,  though 
only  in  general;  she  is  at  Conway,  I  guess.  Then  there  are  the 
Cummingses,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  and  their  dear  boy  of  a  Charlie — ^he  is 
a  man  now  with  a  moustache :  but  though  he  build  houses,  and  write 
articles  in  the  North  American,  he  will  always  be  Charley  to  me,  though 
I  salute  him  as  Mister  Cummings.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Hager,  the 
smart  black-eyed  mother,  giving  her  life  to  the  next  generation  ;  (what 
is  the  number  now  ?)  the  two  Misses  Sturgis,  and — stop,  I  should 
fill  up  the  whole  sheet ;  so  instead  of  the  Garrisons  and  the  Jacksons, 
all  the  families  of  them,  and  the  Mays,  and  Mrs.  Bridge,  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  (Tappan  that  never  should  have  been),  I  shall  just  write, 
"  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  especially  womankind."  What  is  Wendell 
Phillips  doing  this  summer,  and  where  ?  Your  brother  Lowell  is  busy 
as  ever,  and  his  family  as  happy  and  happy-making!  That  famous 
boy — he  is  a  bo-hoy  now,  I  take  it — "  is  the  finest  child  that  ever  was 
in  this  world !  '*  So  his  aunt  Caroline  says,  "  because  he  is  a  boy  V 
Tell  his  father  I  drank  the  last  drop  of  his  Bourbon  whiskey — there 
were  two  bottles — yesterday.  I  think  it  held  out  like  the  widow's  oil, 
two  bottles  in  five  months  and  a  half. 

The  doctors  at  Paris  recommended  red  wine,  of  which  I  take  daily 
about  half  a  bottle  ;  it  is  good  claret,  and  costs  (of  the  grocers)  about 
eight  or  ten  cents  a  bottle ;  of  the  innkeepers  two  or  three  times  as 
much,  of  course.  If  our  people  had  this  we  should  need  no  Maine 
Liquor  Law,  and  the  charities  of  Boston  would  not  have  to  take  care 
of  the  miserable  relics  of  drunkenness  which  now  disgrace  our  civiliza- 
tion* We  are  all  very  happy  here.  The  place  is  beautiful — a  little  mite 
of  a  town  stuck  on  to  the  side  of  a  mountain ;  our  hotel  or  boarding- 
house  is  just  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  in  a  charming  place.  The  air  is 
dry  as  in  Exeter  Place — ^thermometer  for  ten  days,  from  ten  to  four 
o'clock,  80*  in  the  shade ;  nights  moderate.  Beauty  all  round  us,  and 
our  old  friends  in  the  house ;  their  boy  also  "  is  a  famous  boy,"  bright 
as  a  mother  could  wish  her  only  child.  AU  their  eggs  in  one  basket, 
with  a  frail  handle  too !  Ah,  me  \  what  a  world  it  would  be  if  there 
were  not  another  above  it,  beyond  it,  and  embracing  it  all  with  fond 
lovine  arms !  I  wonder  how  people  contrive  to  get  on  in  this  world 
who  have  no  faith  in  the  nezt»    I  Cduld  not  live  a  day ;  I  should  so 
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fear  some  miscliief  would  pounce  down  on  one  of  my  chickabiddise; 
but  I  won't  preach  juBt  now. 

What  a  great  place  that  Little  Pedlington  is  which  we  call  Boston! 
How  full  it  is  of  great  men !  To  trust  the  Transcript^  or  the  Courier,  or 
^  the  'Tizer,  or  the  Pott,  it  contains  enough  to  saye  the  world  if  **  the 
rest  of  mankind "  were  wicked  as  Sodom  and  6h)morrah.  No  doubt 
the  number  is  too  great  to  be  counted.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
little  work  for  them  to  do  just  now,  or  they  would  not  have  condensed 
all  this  CTcatness  into  a  dinner  to  a  successful  chess-plajer.  I  suppose 
thej  had  placed  the  Webster  statue,  and  the  Winthrop  statue,  had 
wept  oyer  Prescott  and  Humboldt,  had  seen  the  ancient  and  honorable 
artillery,  had  heard  the  great  and  Thursday  lecture,  and  taken  ices  at 
the  proper  place,  and  decided  that  Mr.  Agassiz  was  **  the  only  suc- 
cessor of  Yon  Humboldt "  ;  and  even  then,  afler  all  this,  their  activity 
still  cried  for  more  work,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  make  it  out 
that  Morphy  was  greater  than  Prescott  or  Humboldt,  or  perhaps  even 
Agassiz,  who  does  not  play  chess !  Great  is  Little  Pealington,  and 
its  great  men  are  greater  yet !  All  here  send  love,  especially  Sarah. 
Get  well  as  fast  as  you  can.  My  love  to  all  that  ever  did  belong  to 
311,  Harrison  Avenue,  or  ever  will. 

Yours,  T.  P. 

FROM   THE   JOURNAL. 

July  1. — Tip  to  this  time  1  have  felt  so  languid  that  I  have  done 
nothing  or  scarcely  anything  in  the  way  of  my  favorite  pursuits, 
contenting  myself  with  enjoying  my  old  friends.  Now  I  will  begin 
something  more. 

The  commencement  consisted  in  gathering  various  information 
concerning  the  neighborhood,  and  everything  about  the  war 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon — French  soldiers'  letters, 
engravings,  maps,  and  statistics. 

In  Dijon  he  purchased  De  Brosse's  "Lettres  Familiferes,  Writes 
en  Italic  en  1739— 40,"  This  he  enjoyed  reading  ;  also  French 
publications  concerning  the  resources  of  Austria,  and  local  his- 
tories of  Dijon.  He  made  excursions  to  Chillon,  Vevay,  &c, 
and  hunted  up  the  books  which  give  historical  accounts  of  the 
neighborhood;  for  instance,  VuUiemin,  ** Chillon,  Etude  His- 
torique,"  &c. ;  Cibrario's  "Peter  of  Savoy"  and  '' Economia 
Politica  del  Medio  Evo '"  Lichnowski's  "  Qeschichte  Hapsb/' 
He  amused  himself  with  collecting  odd  names  in  the  Celtic  part 
of  Switzerland,  names  ending  in  ex,  ix,  aa,  but  he  undertook  no 
composition  or  study  of  importance. 

MiCHELXT*s  ''  L*Ahot7B." — This  book  contains  much  nonsense  of  a 
romantic  character,  and  gives  a  quite  incomplete  notion  of  woman. 
She  is  an  ideal — ^non-existent  and  impossible,  as  he  paints  her.  The 
husband,  ten  or  twelve  years  older,  is  to  create  the  wife ;  he  lives  for 
himself,  she  only  for  him.    But  the  book  has  also  great  excellences :— 
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1.  He  repudiates  the  ecclesiastical  idea  of  woman,  the  type  of  sin,  and 
substitutes  a  pure  and  self-devoted  being.  2.  He  declares  the  object  of 
marriage  is  marriage  itself.  3.  He  gives  wise  counsels  founded  on 
knowledge  of  facts  m  social  life. 

Qu'est  ce  que  la  Femme  ?  La  Maladie!  He  cites  this  from  Hippo- 
crates. Invert  the  question,  Qu'est  ce  que  la  Maladie  9  Cest  la  Femme, 
And  the  answer  is  just  about  as  true. 

A  French  wit  said  of  this  book  that  the  title  should  be  "  L'Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates.** 

He  is  the  only  author  that  I  ever  found  to  quote  that  highly  valuable 
book  of  Dr.  Lucas,  "  Heredite.**  I  am  told  that  Michelet  married,  late 
in  life,  a  woman  much  younger  than  himself,  and  generalized  from  a 
single  fact.  40,000  copies  have  been  sold  already,  but  you  don't  find 
the  book  in  sight ;  it  is  bought  by  the  women. 

July. — I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  preach  again,  but  the  habit  of 
thinking  sermons  has  become  automatic,  and  acts  like  an  instinct  now ; 
80  I  put  down  the  subjects  on  which  I  shall  never  write. 

Here  are  some  of  these  subjects : — 

1.  Of  the  Lessons  which  the  Old  World  offers  to  the  New. 

2.  The  Nature  and  Function  of  the  Will — its  use  and  abuse. 

3.  The  Vice  of  Jealousy — its  origin  in  the  defensive  instinct^ ;  its 
natural  functions,  and  its  depraved  action. 

4.  Of  War — the  elements  in  man  it  comes  from — the  part  it  has 
played  in  the  development  of  savage  nations — the  mischief  it  produces 
now — ^the  cause  of  it  in  wicked  rulers  who  wish  to  retard  the  deveJop- 
ment  of  mankind. 

6.  The  Eight  of  the  Oppressed  to  Slay  the  Oppressor — rebellion  to 
tyrants. 

6.  The  Means  of  Beligious  Development  in  Theism.  I.  Show  the 
diflficulty  now  in  the  period  of  transition.  II.  How  the  human  race 
has  got  over  such  difRculties :  1.  Judaism  versus  ^gypt  and  Sabaism  ; 

2.  Christianity  versus  Judaism  and  Heathenism  ;  3.  'Protestantism  versus 
Bomanism.     III.  The  actual  helps  peculiar  to  Theism. 

7.  The  Function  of  the  Malevolent  Emotions,  and  the  Check  on  their 
Abuse. 

At  a  later  date  these  are  added  : — 

The  Function  of  the  Disposition  to  Idleness. 
The  American  Lady ;  or.  Contempt  of  Useful  Work. 
The  Secondary  Value  of  Labor  as  a  means  of  Development,  1,  of  the 
Individual ;  2,  of  the  Nation ;  3,  of  Mankind. 

TO   MISS   COBBE. 

Montrenx,  July  5,  1859. 

Mt  deab  Miss  Cobbe, — Here  I  am  in  the  midst  of  your  friends 
and  mine,  and  that,  too,  in  one  of  the  finest  situations  man  or  woman 
need  wish  to  live  in.  You  know  the  place,  and  so  I  shall  dwell  on 
none  of  its  charms,  for,  after  all,  the  women  part  of  it  interested  mc 
fiir  more  than  its  grandeur  of  lake,  mountain,  atxd  sky.    I  have  just 
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retamed  from  a  mid-day  bath  in  the  lake,  and  am  told  that  yon  also 
used  to  enjoy  that  natural  luxury.  I  am  glad  that  your  good  semie 
leads  you  to  that  delicious  recreation  and  enjoyment.  In  America, 
many  of  my  young  lady  friends  can  swim  as  well  as  I  can,  t.  e.  as  we 
say,  ^*  can  swim  like  a  duck.*'  I  sometimes  go  out  (or  lie)  and  read 
or  sleep  under  the  chestnut-tree,  close  by,  which  you  frequented  a  year 
ago,  and  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Fanny's  "  tree.*  Besides, 
while  I  am  writing,  does  not  your  bear  adorn  my  neckerchief,  which 
it  also  keeps  in  place  ?  Many  thanks  for  the  handsome  little  treasure. 
I  waited  till  yesterday,  the  day  of  our  national  independence,  when  I 
yentured  to  wear  it.  Now  it  will  be  with  me  continually — "  close  to 
my  heart  and  near  my  eye."  I  wrote  you  that  your  flowers  all  came 
safe  to  hand,  fragrant  as  when  you  gathered  them.  A  little  water  soon 
brought  them  to  their  original  freshness  and  beauty.  But  flowen  will 
fade,  and  so  I  put  a  spray  of  myrtle  in  my  new  botany  book,  which  is 
still  in  good  preservation,  and  promises  to  last  many  a  year  green,  if 
not  fresh. 

In  London  I  was  too  much  fatigued  and  to  ill  to  appear  agreeable  to 
my  many  iriends,  for  the  change  from  the  tropical  heat  of  Santa  Cruz 
to  the  damp  and  chills  of  the  Thames  in  the  neighborhood  of  Black- 
friars  was  a  little  severe,  not  to  speak  of  the  excitement  which  came 
from  escaping  out  of  the  barbarism  of  the  West  Indies  and  into  the 
great  focus  of  European  civilization.  So  I  was  tantalized  all  the  time 
by  the  sight  of  what  I  could  not  enjoy ;  Newman  and  Martineau,  as 
well  as  others,  I  could  but  see  for  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Bright  got  me 
a  good  place  to  see  and  hear  the  gr^at  debate  in  Parliament  which 
ended  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  The  Apthorps  tell  me  of 
your  friend,  J.  Locke,  M.P.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  near  more  of 
him.  There  is  one  John  Locke  King  whom  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  for  his  eflbrts  at  needful  reforms  in  English  institutions,  but 
I  suppose  he  is  not  the  same. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  found  the  right  niche  to  place  your  statue  in, 
and  if  a  ragged  school  be  the  place  for  your  work ;  judging  from  what 
you  wrote  Mrs.  A 1  should  doubt. 

"  Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.** 

But  you  know,  while  I  only  guess  and  inquire.  It  is  a  noble  place  you 
wish  to  fill,  but  there  are  diversities  of  gifts  even  where  there  is  unity 
of  spirit. 

What  a  dreadful  state  of  things  in  the  North  of  Italy,  within  150 
miles  of  us  here !  Think  of  40,0(X)  or  50,000  able-bodied  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  "  killed,  wounded,  or  missing  "  in  one  day  of  battle !  I 
wish  the  human  race  might  learn  to  see  who  the  men  are  that  thus 
misdirect  the  wrathful  instincts  of  our  nature  to  such  wickedness.  In 
these  days  every  war  is  the  result  of  somebody's  wickedness :  one  day 
men  will  see  what  monsters  they  have  worshipped  in  the  shape  of 
Metternichs  and  Schwartzenburgs,  and  the  like,  and  visit  them  with 
curses.  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  Austria  stripped  of  her  Italian 
provinces,  of  her  Hungarian  provinces,  of  her  Slavic  provinces  ;  then  if 

*  Note  by  Miss  Cobbe:— ''I  visited  this  tree,  a  magnificent  oheetnaty  Jane,  1860,  tnd 
foand  it  dying.*' 
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her  Beven  millions  of  Teutonic  people  chose  to  have  a  despotisniy  let 
them,  and  so  small  a  state  will  not  much  endanger  the  liberty  of  man- 
kind. I  hold  Louis  Napoleon  in  loathing,  and  count  him  a  Beelzebub ; 
but  as  he  is  now  casting  out  other  devils  and  dividing  his  own  house 
against  itself,  I  rejoice  in  the  success  of  his  terrible  armies.  Certainhr 
the  defeat  of  Austria  is  the  victory  of  mankind,  even  if  Napoleon  III. 
be  the  weapon  which  does  the  work.  I  trust  soon  to  hear  that  the 
Prench  fleet  has  taken  Venice,  that  Padua  has  followed  the  example  of 
Ferrara,  that  Garibaldi  contests  the  passes  of  the  Tjrrol^  and  that 
Verona  falls  as  Milan,  an  easj  prej.  It  is  well  franciB  Joseph 
went  home  when  he  did ;  had  he  stayed  much  longer  he  would  neea  a 
French  visS  on  his  passport  before  he  could  get  back  to  Vienna. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  am  much  better  since 
reaching  this  little  choice  spot.  Is  it  the  material  influences  or  the 
women  that  have  wrought  the  change  ?  I  don't  know ;  but  feel  stronger 
and  cough  much  less.  My  spirits  are  always  good,  and  I  trust  will  be 
under  all  circumstances.  Indeed  if  one  feels  and  knows  the  Infinitely 
Perfect  God,  he  can  bear  anything  cheerfully.  Let  me  thank  vou  also 
for  the  beautiful  photograph  you  so  kindly  got  for  me ;  I  shall  give  it 
an  honored  place  at  home.  My  friend  Desor  will  come  this  week^ 
and  by-and-bye  we  shall  go  with  him  to  Neucbcltel. 

He  went  to  Neuchatel  to  see  Mr.  Desor,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
and  spent  a  day  with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  neighboring 
scenery,  and  returned  on  the  1 4th. 

July  24.  —Note  from  Desor,  asking  us  to  come  (and  telling  how)  to 
his  chalet.  This  is  the  last  day  of  preaching  at  the  Music  Hall  for 
the  season. 
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and  the  Comben  are  loDgitudinal  clefts  of  a  summit,  or  in  the 
same  direction  along  the  side  of  a  range.  They  are  sometimes 
closed  at  one  end  by  the  hill,  and  the  form  is  amphitheatrical. 

Mr.  Desor's  chfi-let,  in  Combe-Varin,  was  once  a  hunting- 
lodge  ;  near  it  he  has  erected  a  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  summer  guests,  the  men  of  science  and  friends  who  know 
the  way  to  this  hospitable  door.  There  is  a  charming  view  of 
the  La  Sagne  valley  from  the  comfortable  settles  of  the  Ibng 
house-arbor.  A  forest  of  splendid  firs  covers  the  hill  which 
rises  directly  behind  the  house.  A  sheltered  seat  was  put  up 
for  Mr.  Parker  in  the  skirt  of  this  wood.  It  is  on  the  brink  of 
a  deep  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  village  of 
Noiraigue,  As  he  sat  there  he  could  overlook  the  pleasant  Val 
de  Travers,  which  is  in  sight,  with  eight  or  ten  villages,  for  more 
than  twenty  miles. 

It  is  in  the  valley  next  beyond  La  Sagne,  scarce  fourteen 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  that  the  Ch&teau  de  Joux  is  situated, 
where  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  pined  to  death  amid  the  prison 
damp  and  cold. 

Not  far  from  the  ch&let  stands  a  tree  which  was  Mr.  Parker's 
favorite  during  his  residence  there.  It  is  a  double-headed  fir, 
selected,  no  doubt,  because  it  reminded  him  of  the  pine  tree  at 
Lexington,  which  his. youthful  fancy  had  devoted,  in  gentle  part- 
nership, to  himself  af^d  a  sister.  His  name  is  cut  upon  the 
trunk,  and  underneath  it  a  cross.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  is 
an  engraving  of  this  fir,  from  a  beautiful  drawing  which  was 
made  by  Professor  Carl  Vogt. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  "  Album  of  Combe-Varin,''  Mayer  von 
Esslingen  writes  : — "  Here  and  there,  where  the  wood  is  lighted 
by  clearings,  its  green  carpet  is  all  purpled  over  for  several 
months  with  strawberries,  whose  pleasant- red  is  packed  so  close 
that  a  careful  walker  can  hardly  step  without  shedding  the 
blood  of  these  innocents.  The  wood  of  Combe-Varin  is  guest- 
free,  like  the  house,  and  in  berrying-time  re-echoes  with  the 
uproar  of  the  children  who  come  up  from  the  valley  with  their 
baskets  to  feed  and  gather." 

The  "  Album  of  Combe-Varin "  is  a  memorial  to  Theodore 
Parker  and  Hans  Lorenz  Euc]iler.  All  of  the  contributions, 
except  the  "  Memoir  of  Kuchler,"  were  made  by  the  scientific 
men  who  met  Mr.  Parker  at  Desor's  ch&let  during  the  summer 
of  1 859.  Desor  furnished  a  paper  '*  Upon  the  Indication  of  the 
Swiss  Lakes,"  in  QennaQy  and  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Parker^  in  French ; 
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Dr.  MolesdMtt^  in  German,  ''A  Walk,"  describing  the  aahitaiy 
inflnenoft  of  an  ordinary  walk  upon  the  hearty  tiie  longa^  the 
nerveSy  every  portion  of  the  body ;  Dr.  CL  Martina,  in 
French,  "  On  the  Causes  of  Cold  upon  High  Mountains ;  "  Jacob 
Yenedey*  in  German,  "  H.  L.  Kuchler,  a  life-sketch,  from  the 
first  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ; "'  A.  Gressly,  in  German, 
"  Beoollections  of  a  Naturalist  from  the  South  of  France  ; "  Dr. 
Sckonbeiny  the  inventor  of  gun-cotton  and  the  discoverer  of 
ozone,  in  German,  **  Upon  the  Next  Phase  in  the  Development  of 
Chemistry ; "  Mr.  Parker,  in  English,  ^  A  Bumble-bee's  Thoughts 
on  the  Plan  and  Purpose  of  Creation.''  The  volume  is  frumished 
with  a  small  map  of  the  environs  of  Cette,  to  illustrate  Gressly's 
paper  ;  an  engraving  of  the  five  different  configurations  of  Swiss 
lakefl^  to  accompany  Desor's ;  a  view  of  Combe-Varin ;  a  por- 
trait of  Eiichler ;  .and  one  of  Mr.  Parker,  taken  firom  a  cast  of 
the  cameo  for  which  he  sat  in  Rome  in  1860. 

Apart  fix)m  the  value  of  the  contributions,  this  book  is  inter- 
esting as  a  characteristic  of  the  friendship  and  toleration  wfaidi 
can  subsist  abroad  between  scientific  men  ;  of  this  it  is  a 
delicate  and  noble  expression.  It  could  have  been  projected  in 
no  other  country,  for  in  no  other  would  intelligent  men  have 
enough  sentiment  for  each  other  to  think  it  worth  the  while. 
Here  men  of  science  and  culture  carry  on  their  pursuits  for  the 
most  part  in  isolation,  if  not  in  jealousy.  -  But  abroad,  upon  the 
Continent  at  least,  there  is  an  interchange  of  thought ;  and  men 
of  like  tendencies  do  not  resist  being  drawn  together,  and  are 
not  ashamed  to  indulge  and  record  their  profound  sjrmpathies. 

At  Les  Pommes,  Professor  Desor  entertains  every  summer  dis- 
tinguished nattiralists  and  men  of  science,  who  bring  the  rjdi 
contributions  of  their  freshest  discoveries  and  speculations.  The 
guests  are  left  to  spend  the  day  in  their  own  pursuits,  but  meet 
for  dinner  and  t^  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  with  wits  and 
appetites  keenly  set  by  mountain  air  in  the  balsamic  woods  that 
are  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  ''  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  elsewhere  a  fountain-place  so  richly  springing  with 
instruction  and  entertainment ;  observations  made  upon  world- 
wide travels,  among  mountains,  and  in  the  various  provinces  of 
physical  investigation,  afford  inexhaustible  material  Nor  does 
the  host  lack  that  gift  of  calling  out,  which  sets  the  contribu- 
tions  flowing  firom  all  sides.  Thus  under  his  mild  direction  these 
■ooial  hoars  grow  ofl<en  to  a  true  Decameron,  in  which  commu- 
iQpon  the  most  interesting  discoveries  in  the  domain  of 
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science  alternate  rapidly  with  the  discussion  of  new,  bold 
problems,  or  with  the  narrative  of  remarkable  observations  and 
events.  The  mild  irony,  which  the  ancients  hardly  knew,  the 
peculiar  outgrowth  of  our  modem  culture,  and  which  saves  our 
humanity  from  becoming  sentimental,  lent  its  rich  flavor  to  these 
symposia  of  Combe- Varin."  * 

Mr.  Parker  and  his  friend  were  set  dovm  by  the  diligence  at 
Bosiere,  and  thence  they  had  an  hour's  scmmble  up  the  mountain 
to  the  house.     The  pencil  is  in  requisition. 

Here  only  the  hardier  grains  will  grow,  oats  and  barley,  but  no 
wheat.  The  snow  continues  from  October  to  April ;  the  mercury 
freezes  every  winter.  To  me  it  is  quite  cold  to-day,  in  the  wind  and  out 
of  the  Sim. 

I  don't  like  the  condition  I  find  myself  in— the  lack  of  wind,  of 
strength,  and  of  warmth.  It  looks  like  drawing  ever  nearer  to  the  end. 
I  have  but  just  life  enough  to  digest  my  own  dinner,  and  am  good  for 
nothing. 

But  he  very  soon  began  to  improve,  as  Professor  Desor  tells, 
in  his  delightftd  sketch  of  Mr.  Parker,  which  is  published  in  the 
"  Album  of  Combe- Varin,"  and  from  which  a  few  extracts  are 
here  made,  showing  Mr.  Parker's  habits  and  employments  during 
his  residence  at  the  chdiet. 

The  summer  of  1859,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  excessively  hot,  so 
that  the  solitude  of  the  "  Ponts  '*  valley,  which  is  generally  distin- 
guished for  its  great  coolness,  offered  this  time  most  advantageous 
conditions  to  an  invalid.  Here  was  a  social  gathering  of  men  of  let- 
ters, of  business,  and  eavante  of  everv  country.  The  different  elements 
which  all  these  guests  brought  with  them ;  the  discussions  to  which 
their  verv  diverse  opinions,  in  matters  of  science,  philosophy,  and  reli- 
gion, and  political  economy,  gave  rise ;  the  conferences  upon  various 
subjects  woich  were  sought  and  granted ;  the  freedom  and  good  humor 
which  reined,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  warmth  of  controversv ; 
the  exercise  which  no  one  could  avoid  taking,  so  tempting  was  the 
stillness,  the  freshness  of  the  meadows,  or  the  shade  of  the  great  firs ; 
and  the  excursions  to  famous  spots  in  the  neighborhood, — all  this  had 
a  happy  influence  upon  Mr.  rarker's  health.  He  felt  his  strength 
renewed,  even  to  the  point  of  undertaking  sustained  manual  labor. 

Like  all  country-people  in  America,  Mr.  Parker  had  gone  chopping 
in  the  woods  during  his  ^outh.  The  forest  around  Combe- Yarin  fur- 
nished him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  anew  his  wood-cutting  skill. 
His  friends  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  but  in  vain.  All  that  we 
could  extort  from  him  was  a  promise  to  devote  only  one  hour  daily  to 
this  exercise,  and  to  attack  only  the  small  trees.  At  the  end  of  some 
days,  however,  he  announced  to  us  that  he  felt  strong  enough  to  do 
better,  and  that  he  was  going  to  fell  a  large  fir.    And  he  did  it,  with 

•  FnfiM  to  the  AHmm. 
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extraordinary  dexterity,  to  tbe  great  astonishment  of  those  who  stood 
by,  for  the  Swiss  usually  cut  down  their  trees  with  a  saw.  In  half  ma 
hour  the  fir  dropped  in  the  direction  which  had  been  given  to  it  by 
the  trained  axe  of  Wood-feller  Parker.  • 

These  exercises,  although  violent,  seemed  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  our  friend,  Not  onljr  had  he  ^ined  strength  by  this  treat- 
ment, but  he  recovered  his  spirits  and  gaiety,  and,  moreover,  increased 
his  weight  by  six  pounds.  Such  a  symptom,  with  a  man  whose  lungs 
were  diseased,  was  of  a  nature  to  justify  the  hope,  if  not  of  a  radiou 
cure,  at  least  of  an  arrest  of  the  malady.  Was  it  strange  that  he  and 
his  friends  gave  themselves  up  to  sweet  illusions,  and  felt  happy  at  the 
prospect  which  seemed  to  open  before  them  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Parker,  under  such 
conditions,  in  the  society  of  persons  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  intel- 
lectual things,  was  both  a  stimulant  and  a  benefit.  The  greatest 
liberty  for  everybody  being  the  rule  at  Combe- Varin,  they  never  m^ 
except  at  meals.  In  the  intervals,  each  one  followed  bis  inclination, 
some  to  look  for  flowers,  for  fruits,  for  lichens,  for  fossils,  while  others 
went  into  the  woods  to  read.  In  the  evening,  after  tea,  or  durine  the 
day,  if •  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  they  met  around  the  table  of  the 
chftlet,  to  discuss  some  Question  of  general  interest.  Mr.  Parker  was 
of  all  the  most  animated,  and  such  was  his  desire  for  information  that 
he  easily  obtained  from  all  the  guests  communications  upon  the  subjects 
most  familiar  to  each.  Sometimes  we  had  well-meditated  dissertations, 
and  the  articles  which  compose  this  volume,  will  show^  I  hope^  that 
they  were  not  devoid  of  interest  and  scientific  value. 

It  was  natural  that  one  whose  mind  embraced  a  wide  range  of 
studies,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  master  in  the  art  of  express- 
ing his  ideas,  should  furnish  his  contin|;ent  to  these  recreations.  We 
had,  indeed,  the  good  fortune  to  receive  many  communications  firom 
our  deceased  friend,  mostly  upon  serious  subjects,  religious,  philoso- 
phical, such  as  may  be  found  in  his  works,  or  possibly  in  inedited  frag- 
ments. Sometimes,  also,  subjects  less  grave  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Though  the  society  was  composed  in  good  part  of  professors  and  men 
of  letters,  there  was  no  concealment  of  the  imperfection  of  methods, 
nor  of  the  whims  and  weaknesses  of  the  priests  of  science.  Mr.  Parker 
had,  more  than  any  other  man,  a  sure  eye  and  a  practised  judgment 
when  it  came  to  an  estimate  of  the  real  v^ue  of  men  and  things. 
Simple  in  his  mental  habit,  as  in  his  physical  traits,  he  specially 
detested  all  far-fetched  theories,  and  doctrines  framed  for  occasion  and 
complaisance,  and  laughed  readily  at  those  theologians  and  natural 
philosophers  who  believe  that  they  are  called  upon  at  every  turn  to 
Decome  the  interpreters  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness. 
The  English,  in  their  Bridgewater  Treatises,  have  made  a  singular 
abuse  of  these  untimely  appeals  to  Providence,  and  have  thus  compro- 
mised the  cause  which  they  pretended  they  were  serving.  There  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  bespeak  glorifications  for  God.  It  is  not  at  all  asto- 
nishing that  the  Americans,  by  habitude  or  calculation,  should  have 

*  It  was  decided  to  cat  the  fir,  which  Kr.  Parker  had  just  felled,  into  planks  to  make 
a  corered  seat,  where  the  guests  promised  to  meet  again  next  summer.  But  the  nezi 
year,  upon  canying  the  trunk  to  tiie  saw,  we  diwoTeied  that  it  was  only  sound  at  the 
base.    The  heart  was  diseased. 
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carried  this  farther  than  the  English,  in  their  treatises  for  popular 
use,  but  it  seems  at  least  strange  that  $avant$  trained  in  Europe 
should  fall  into  the  same  foible,  as  appears  by  a  recent  work  upon  the 
Natural  History  of  the  United  States.  • 

Ailusion  is  made  to  this  manner  of  studying  nature  in  the  *^  History 
of  an  Antediluvian  Congress  of  Bumble-bees, "  which  Mr.  Parker  re- 
lated to  us  oae  evening  with  a  charming  humor ;  he  has  since  kindly 
prepared  it  for  this  Album.    It  was  his  last  work,  f 

Thus  the  six  weeks  were  passed  which  Mr.  Parker  was  pleased 
to  reckon  among  the  most  delightful  of  his  sojourn  in  Europe,  be- 
cause, in  the  midst  of  the  pure  air  of  our  mountains,  surrounded 
by  persons  who  had  all  learned  to  love  and  to  appreciate  him,  he 
thought  he  had  recovered  health,  especialljr  in  living  with  that  intel- 
lectual life  which  was  indispensable  to  mm,  and  for  which  he  had 
languished  during  his  abode  in  the  Antilles.  Besides,  he  met  among 
the  guests  of  Combe- Varin,  persons  who  were  very  sympathetic  with 
him,  particularly  Dr.  Kiichler.  Both  of  them  Protestants,  the  one 
in  his  quality  of  minister  of  a  religious  congregation,  the  other  as  the 
preacher  to  the  German-Catholic  Church  of  Heidelberg,  they  extended 
a  baud  to  each  other  across  the  forms  and  rites  of  their  respective 
confessions. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  narrative,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Parker  may  welcome  some  account  of  this  noble  sharer  of 
his  last  happy  summer.  The  fsBuds  are  taken  from  Jacob  Yenedey's 
well-written  sketch. 

Hans    Lorenz    Euchler   was   bom   at   Mannheim,    of    poor 

*  Mr.  Desor  allades  to  the  work  of  Prof.  Agassis  upon  the  Embryology  of  the  Turtle, 
which  is  prefaced  by  an  Essay  on  Classification.  The  essay  contains  passages  which  refer 
to  the  marks  of  Divine  premeditation  shown  by  the  laws  and  facts  of  the  Creation. 
Many  learned  men  abroad  object  to  this  as  being  non-scientific  and  transcending  the 
limits  of  precise  knowledge.  They  daim  to  confine  themselves  to  the  observation  of 
facts,  the  induction  of  laws,  and  the  improvement  of  Methods,  and  not  only  refine  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  labelling,  flattering,  and  confining  Providence,  but  are  shy  of 
the  spirit  which  seeks  to  connect  the  second  causes  immediately  with  the  Infinite  Cause. 
A  layman  cannot  enter  into  the  dispute  upon  Methods  and  Classification,  but  if  he  loves 
the  attempts  to  trace  the  logic  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  he  ought  not  to  shun  the  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  it. 

f  Upon  reading  this  sprightly  essay  of  Mr.  Parkei's,  I  am  puxzled  to  account  for  the 
above  interpretation  of  it.  It  seems  levelled  at  the  narrow  arguments  from  design  ot 
the  Bridgewater  school,  and  at  the  assumption  that  any  system  or  method  is  to  Iw  ac- 
cepted as  a  finality.  But  Mr.  Parker  was  eager  to  follow  the  Infinite  footsteps  through 
the  garden  of  the  world.  The  All-perfect  One  was  to  him  immanent  in  every  fact,  law, 
and  moment.  It  was  his  very  jealousy  for  this  Divine  perfection,  out  of  which  men  re- 
cruit their  knowledge  from  age  to  age  that  made  him  humorous  over  the  attempts  to 
forestall  the  future  by  a  plan.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  some  confusion  here,  for  want  of 
a  little  defining.  All  religious  investigators  are  not  peddlers  of  a  Providence.  It  is  one 
thing  to  assume  that  a  scientific  formula  is  a  final  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  Divine 
intent,  and  quite  another  thing  to  follow  that  intent,  with  conso^us  and  religious  intelli- 
gence, to  transmit  to  the  future  a  tentative  survey.  And  it  is  obe  thing  to  limit  investi- 
gation to  phenomena  and  their  second  causes,  but  quite  another  thing  to  deny  that  they 
reveal  to  us  the  premeditations  and  continual  presence  of  the  infinite  mind.  Foreign 
science  often  tends  towards  the  latter  in  assuming  to  be  content  with  the  former.  But 
why  should  European  naturalists  decline  to  be  led  by  facts,  as  Mr.  Parker  was  always 
led,  into  a  constant  recognition  of  the  Mind  beneath  the  facts !  Is  not  Materialism  an 
Sisimptioii  of  a  Finally? 
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parents,  Aug.  11,  1808.  He  was  thus  but  little  more  ihaa 
two  years  the  senior  of  Mr.  Parker.  His  father  was  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  proposed  to  train  his  only  son  and  child  for  the 
joiner's  bench;  but  his  mother  read  a  different  career  in  the 
broad  forehead  and  clear  eyes,  and  as  usual  prevailed  to  have 
him  sent  to  school.  But  she  privately  thought  that  studying 
would  lead  to  the  priesthood,  and  Kiichler  narrowly  escaped 
being  a  Catholic  priest.  Bitter  was  her  disappointment^  when 
one  day  the  youthful  Hans  announced  to  her  that  the  miracle  of 
the  transubstantiation  was  too  much  for  him,  and  that  celibacy 
seemed  an  unnatural  condition. 

His  literary  tendencies  were  a  trouble  to  the  &ther,  who  was 
now  falling  sick  and  feeble.  *^  The  scholar's  path  is  a  weary  and 
costly  one — ^where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? "  The  son 
replied,  **My  wants  shall  be  few  and  of  the  smallest."  The 
&ther  shook  his  head  ;  but  Hans  began  to  give  ini^truction,  and 
helped  the  family  with  the  penny  thus  turned.  The  bitter  cares 
of  life  confronted  him  early.  But  he  was  healthy,  active, 
laborious,  cheerful,  and  true. 

The  Greek  Revolution  was  a  great  excitement  to  him,  and  to 
the  young  literary  circle  which  met  to  declaim  Komer,  Schiller, 
and  the  patriotic  poets  of  the  time.  Kuehler,  then  eighteen 
years  old,  dramatized  the  fall  of  Missolonghi,  and  his  piece  was 
put  upon  the  stage  of  the  Mannheim  theatre,  which  is  so 
illustrious  by  Schiller's  connection  with  it. 

The  father's  health  was  broken,  and  friends  must  come 
forward  to  help  the  young  man  in  his  career.  It  was  proposed 
that  he  should  enter  a  coimting-house,  but  this  was  resisted  by  the 
daughter  of  the  very  merchant  who  made  the  proposition.  For 
love  has  sharper  eyes  than  friends  and  i*elations  ;  the  fair  Louise 
said  *'  No"  to  the  scheme,  seeing  that  in  Kiichler  which  soon 
made  her  say  "  Yes"  to  him.  So  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  in  1829. 

At  first  he  attempted  to  study  medicine,  but  the  preliminary 
anatomical  studies  shocked  his  feeling,  and  he  turned  to  jurispru- 
dence. At  the  time  of  the  Frankfort  revolutionary  attempt  for 
German  unity,  in  1833,  he  was  in  intimate  relations  with  many 
who  were  implicated.  Seeing  little  hope  in  any  movement^  he 
endeavored  to  restrain  his  friends.  This,  however,  as  his 
sympathies  for  nationality  and  freedom  were  well  known,  did 
not   save   him   fit)m   suspicion   and  denouncement.      He   waa 
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obliged  to  flee,  went  to  Weissenburg,  worked  awhile  as  appren- 
tice to  a  cabinet-maker,  made  his  way  to  Paris,  in  October, 
became  tutor  in  an  English  femily,  and  went  with  them  to 
Switzerland.  In  1836,  he  was  teaching  a  boys'  school  in 
Nancy.  The  &ith{ul  Louise  obtained  permission  from  the 
Qovernment  for  his  return ;  a  formal  trial  hung  over  him  till 
1839,  ending  in  a  six  months'  imprisonment,  three  of  which 
were  remitted.  He  was  married  in  that  year,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Weinheim,  a  beautiful  town  on  the  Bergstrasse, 
not  far  from  Heidelberg. 

In  1844  his  wife,  to  his  profound  astonishment  and  grie^ 
insisted  upon  being  divorced  from  him,  in  the  melancholy  and 
depreciating  moods  produced  by  ill-health;  bringing  forward 
the  pretext  that  life  with  her  could  no  longer  be  happy  for  him, 
and  that  no  children  could  bless  him.  She  eventually  carried 
her  point  He  went  broken-hearted  to  Heidelberg  to  pursue 
his  practice  of  the  law,  and  there  became  the  leader  of  the 
German-Catholic  movement  in  that  city ;  he  conducted  its  first 
service,  and  its  last,  when  the  Government  cancelled  the  permis- 
sion to  have  public  meetings.  He  was  married  again  in  1847, 
the  year  of  revolutions.  His  judgment  was  against  the  chief 
actors  in  the  German  projects,  his  sympathy  was  with  them. 
But  he  soon  had  the  opportunity  to  show  the  strength  and 
manliness  of  his  spirit  in  the  consecutive  legal  defences  which 
he  undertook  of  many  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  Baden  insur- 
rection. Though  he  was  mainly  considerate  to  clear  his  clients, 
he  did  not  &il  to  utter  bold  and  generous  words  before  the 
Prussian  military  commission.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were 
acquitted;  for  others  he  procured  moderate  punishments^ 
while  some  were  shot.  He  was  with  them  in  court,  in  the 
prison,  and  at  the  last  &tal  hour.  His  labors  and  sufferings  at 
this  time  were  of  the  most  shattering  kind. 

He  was  pre-eminent  in  Heidelberg  as  a  man  of  piety  and 
philanthropy ;  many  good  projects  were  organized  and  carried 
through  by  his  good  sense,  industry,  and  forgetfulness  of  self. 
He  was  a  noble,  simple-minded  man. 

Here  Mr.  Desor's  narrative  may  be  resumed  :-— 

On  the  edge  of  the  avenue  of  Combe-Yarin  there  is  a  fir  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Parker.  To  the  shade  of  this  fir  the  two  friends 
went  every  day  to  pass  some  hours,  which  tbev  consecrated  to  the 
interchange  of  their  ideas  and  experiences  in  the  matter  of  religion 
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and  the  ministerial  profession.  A  natural  feeling  of  respect  ordmanty 
kept  the  other  guests  at  a  distance,  but  those  who  in  passing  chanced 
to  mingle  with  these  intimate  conversations,  derived  from  them  satis- 
faction and  genuine  edification.  If  they  differed  in  some  details,  thej 
were  all  the  more  in  harmony  upon  the  leading  questions.  Both  were 
opposed  to  the  dogmas  of  the  old  theology,  which  insists  that  man  k 
naturally  perverse.  Both  Mr.  Parker  and  his  friend  had  fiuth  in 
humanity;  they  admitted  that  man  had  been  created  for  happiness, 
and  that  it  can  and  ought  to  be  attained,  without  the  necessity  of 
expiatory  blood,  on  the  sole  condition  of  developing  the  good  elements 
which  are  in  the  heart  of  all  men.  They  differed  somewhat  aa  to  the 
value  of  the  faculties  with  which  our  race  is  endowed,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  to  the  manner  of  directing  them.  Mr.  Parker  was  more  of 
a  theologian  than  Mr.  Kuchler ;  the  religious  faculties  were  for  him 
quite  as  positive  as  the  intellectual,  afiectional,  or  moral  faculties. 
According  to  him,  religion  was  the  fairest  prerogative  of  our  being, 
one  which  was,  therefore,  worthy  of  the  greatest  solicitude,  being  fitt^ 
to  guide  man  in  his  approach  to  the  Divinity,  while  it  became,  when 
improperly  directed,  a  formidable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  obscu- 
rantists and  reactionists.  Mr.  Kuchler  appealed,  above  all,  to  the 
affectional  faculties,  which  he  considered  the  most  primitive  ones,  as 
they  are  the  foundations  of  society  and  of  the  &mily.  Here,  then, 
were  some  differences  of  view  as  to  the  direction  to  be  lent  to  education, 
and  upon  the  part  which  religion  can  and  ought  to  fill. 

Before  Mr.  Kiichler  took  leave  of  Combe-Yarin,  he  obtained  from 
Mr.  Parker  a  promise  to  come  and  visit  him  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  keep  him  informed  upon  all  that  concerned  him,  particu- 
larly his  health.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he,  the  robust  and 
healthy  man,  would  be  the  first  to  quit  the  world.  When  the  fiital 
news  arrived  the  next  mominc;  of  the  death  of  Kuchler,  there  was  a 
general  mourning  at  Combe-Yarin;  but  no  one  lamented  him  more 
sincerely  than  his  friend  Parker. 

The  relations  of  Mr.  Parker  with  the  other  guests  of  Combe-Yarin, 
without  being  as  intimate  as  those  which  he  had  formed  with  Mr. 
Kftchler,  were  not  less  fHendly.  It  mattered  little  to  him  that  one 
was  materialist,  pantheist,  or  orthodox,  provided  one  was  sincere.  Hie 
liked  and  admired  that  tolerance  of  our  old  Europe,  which  admits  all 
points  of  view  and  tempers  all  contrasts.  No  doubt  the  distance  waa 
great  between  him  and  Moleschott,  but  each  knew  and  felt  that  the 
other  was  animated  with  the  love  of  truth.  Does  not  that  8u£Elce  to 
create  confidence  and  cement  friendship  ? 

But  the  autumn  was  approaching.  It  was  important  that  Mr.  Parker 
should  make  choice  of  a  milder  climate  for  the  winter.  Opinions  were 
divided.  Mr.  Moleschott  recommended  Madeira ;  others  inclined  to 
Mgypt,  and,  others  to  Algiers  or  the  South  of  France.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  decided  for  Home.  The  scientific,  artistic,  and,  above  all, 
bibliographic  treasures  of  that  capital,  had  an  irresistible  and  fatal 
attraction  for  him,  and  such  was  the  firmness  of  his  will  that  no  con- 
sideration could  divert  him  from  the  project.  He  departed  full  of  hope, 
notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Parker  was  not  only  a  philosopher  and  a  theologian ;  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  had  also  a  great  charm  for  him.    In  the  Umted 
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States  he  made  long  journeys  to  join  us  and  participate  in  our  exami- 
nation of  the  great  coal  depots  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  had  studied 
the  aspect  of  the  coasts,  and  the  association  of  plants  and  animals 
on  the  different  strands  of  the  American  coast.  He  liked  to  collect 
reports  of  methods  of  cultivation,  of  crops,  and  of  their  relations  to 
the  soil.  He  had  followed  with  interest  our  studies  upon  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  Jura.  He  experienced 
a  genuine  happiness  in  listening  to  the  brilliant  expositions  of  M.  Mar- 
tins upon  meteorology,  and  particularly  his  fine  composition  upon  the 
cold  or  mountains,  which  forms  the  suhject  of  one  of  the  articles  in 
this  Album.  Later  he  listened  with  no  less  interest  to  the  communica- 
tions of  M.  Schonbein  upon  ozone,  and  the  profound  considerations 
which  the  learned  professor  of  Basle  derived  from  it  for  the  future  of 
chemistry.  And  even  the  minute  observations  of  M.  Gressly  upon  the 
habits  of  marine  animals  captivated  him,  as  much  by  the  new  facts 
which  they  revealed  as  by  tne  original  observations  with  which  they 
were  seasoned. 

But  all  this  did  not  suffice  him.  Among  the  grand  natural  phe 
nomena  which  he  had  not  seen  were  volcanoes  and  the  desert.  We 
were  to  visit  them  together,  beginning  with  Vesuvius.  I  promised 
him  that  I  would  rejoin  him  at  Eome  during  the  winter,  to  go  thence 
to  Naples.  This  hope  appeared  to  have  sustained  his  courage,  in  spite 
of  the  bad  weather  which  soon  commenced,  and  whose  evil  effects  were 
not  long  in  making  themselves  felt. 

There  are  but  few  connected  notes  of  the  excursions  which 
Mr.  Parker  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Combe-Varin : — 

July  28, 1859. — ^Lac  db  Doubs. — All  of  us  went  to  Fonts,  thence 
to  Locle,  thence  to  Brenets  and  the  Lac  de  Doubs.  It  is  singularly 
beautiful ;  a  transversal  cut  in  the  limestone  strata  (which  lie  almost,  if 
not  quite,  level  at  the  upper  end,  and  incline  as  you  go  farther  down), 
about  four  miles  long  and  a  quarter  wide  in  the  broadest  part.  Per- 
pendicular rocks,  100  to  120  feet  high,  form  the  sides.  Tne  Saut  de 
Doubs  is  at  the  end,  but  the  water  of  the  lake  was  some  three  to  five 
feet  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  river  which  drains  it.  The  water 
works  through  the  crevices  of  the  stone  and  comes  out  below,  where  it 
turns  mills.  The  upper  mills,  which  depend  on  the  water  that  runs 
wer  the  Saut  (fall)  have  been  dry  for  weeks,  if  not  months. 

MouLiNS  SouTEBBAiKS  BE  LocLE. — Loclc  was  ouco  a  lake»  in  the 
form  of  a  trough,  shaped  like  a  boat,  only  irregular.  It  was  drained 
some  two  hundred  years  ago.  Gradually  the  bottom  became  dry,  the 
peat  was  cut  out,  and  men  built  houses  there.  Now  they  use  the  water 
which  runs  down  the  deep  well  (made  to  drain  the  region)  to  turn 
mills.  It  is  used  three  times  in  its  descent.  The  last  wheel  is  120  feet 
below  the  surface.  All  the  machinery  is  iron,  and  well  made.  /  did 
not  go  down  into  the  pit,  mindful  of  another  whence  it  is  not  easy 
revoeare  gradus  et  superare  ad  aera$,  Betumed  at  9.80  p.m.,  with  a  little 
coldiii  mj  throat,  which  made  me  cough  all  night. 
>There  is  no  sand  in  this  valley,  or  in  its  neighbourhood.  So  the 
people  mix  sawdust  with  lime  to  make  mortar.    The  barley  shows  the 
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want  of  tilez  in  the  msl,  and  crinkles  down;  tfe  itanr  cn*t  Mnport 
tho  koad  of  grain.  ^^^ 

S«inwald  (one  of  the  gueota)  «mi  the  German  militarr  songa  are  all 
aad»  and  refer  to  the  *'  Soldier^a  Death  " ;  while  those  of  the  French 
are  jovouiu  Omjim  matwu  m  n  minitmi  adest.  It  is  the  natioiBl 
charaeter  which  »pcak«  there. 

ilow  stixoig  is  the  instinct  of  hope  t  Eveiy  man  thinks  he  riiall  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  mankind.  In  the  ^  Dismal  Swamp 
Lottery  **  this  is  the  scheme : — 

dols.  dels. 

Capital  •••    1,000,000          Profit  to  Companj   ...  833,000 

Expenses  of  sale      ...  333,000 

Accidental  loss 1,000 

Value  of  prizes 333,000 

1,000,000 
Onlj  one  man  in  three  wiQ  get  his  monej  back,  on  the  STerage.    But 
each  hopes  he  shall  be  the  luckj  one,  and  the  public  pays  1,000,000 
dollare»  when  ther  are  sure  of  getting  back  only  333,000  dollars. 

Aug.  S.— It  is  six  UH^ths  to-day  since  I  left  Boston.  Shall  I  eyer 
see  it  again  F  More  than  doubtful.  Certainly  I  left  it  as  neyer  again 
to  set  eves  %\n  the  State  liouse* 

In  nuiking  up  hia  mind  whoB  to  spend  the  winter,  he  de- 
liberately studieil  the  advantages  of  the  various  places  which 
were  recoinmendeil  to  him.  He  drew  up  a  list  of  books  in 
Spanish,  Engli^  Qemuui,  j^c,  upon  Madeira^  and  began  to  read 
thein,  taking  notes  of  the  botany,  whidi  seemed  chiefly  to  attract 
liini. 

What  different  counsel  in  doctors  i  Last  October,  Bowditch  wanted 
me  to  go  to  the  \Ve»t  ludies,  Dr.  J.  Jackson  not 

Por  hrpophosphitos — ^Dr.  Flint,  of  Boston ;  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Paris. 

Against  hvpophi^nhites — Dr.  Louis,  of  Paris. 

Indifferent  or  doubtful — Drs.  lk>wditch,  Cabot,  Moleschott. 

For  ciHl-liver  oil — Cabot  (nuxlenite). 

Against  cod-lirer  oil— Drs.  Louis  and  Bigdow. 

Some  think  Jonch*s  is  the  best  preparation  of  the  cod-liyer  oQ.  Dr. 
Moleschott  thinks  him  a  humbug  and  a  liar,  his  oil  good  for  nothibg. 
Bigelow  recommends  Bordeaux  wine  ;  Moleschott,  Mala^  before  Bor- 
deaxuc ;  Bigelow  and  Cabot,  Jackson  and  Bowditch,  whiskey,  brandy, 
Ac. ;  Moleschott,  pilled  barley. 

KocHLBB. — ^Ilans  Kuohler,  an  eminent  adyocate  from  Heidelb^^, 
has  been  staying  with  us  for  some  time  here,  and  delighted  us  aU  with 
his  intelligence  and  moral  purity.  Tuesday,  Aug.  2,  he  left  us  with  the 
Beinwald^  and  went  to  Neudi&td.    They  dii^  with  him  there  the 
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same  day ;  be  went  on  the  boat  en  route  for  borne.  That  very  afternoon 
at  Nidau  he  fell  dead  of  apoplexy.*  He  was  buried  there  the  next  day. 
We  did  not  get  the  intelligence  till  Wednesday.  At  six  in  the  after- 
noon Desor  and  the  Beinwalds,  who  had  returned,  went  to  Neuch&tel 
to  attend  the  sad  duties  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  go  to 
Heidelberg  to  console  his  wife,  at  least  to  condole  with  her.  He  was 
the  defender  of  the  patriot  victims  of  the  Revolution  in  184:9,  one  of  the 
chief  supports  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  and  often  preached  in 
the  Assembly  at  Heidelberg. 

I  intended,  if  I  lived,  to  visit  him  in  Heidelberg;  next  spring,  and  made 
him  my  promise  to  that  effect.  So  the  well  man  goes,  and  the 
miserable  consumptive  invalid  still  holds  on,  barking  and  coughing  bis 
useless  life  away. 

August  7. — It  is  Sunday  to-day,  and  the  Music  Hall  has  been  shut 
since  July  13.  It  will  never  bear  my  voice  again.  That  is  all  well 
enough  ;  I  have  had  my  time. 

Dr.  Charles  Martins  and  his  wife  have  been  stopping  with  M.  Desor 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  He  is  a  quite  learned  botanist,  and  PAysiJker 
in  general,  a  well-instructed,  thoughtful,  and  liberal  man,  with  a  fine 
talent  for  talking.  M.  and  Madame  Coquet  are  also  here.  He  is  an 
advocate  at  Paris,  she  a  Spanish  woman  and  a  devout  Catholic. 
Messrs.  Martins  and  Coquet  have  frequent  talks  about  Catholicism, 
which  they  alike  hate  and  despise,  as  does  also  Madame  M.  It  interferes 
with  the  individual  in  all  forms  of  hindrance,  and  is  a  manifold  curse. 
Probably  Catholicism  is  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  high  development  of 
mankind  in  Europe  now  than  the  classic  forms  of  religion  were  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  but  Protestantism  must  be  added 
to  the  same  list ;  as  Arago  said,  it  is  "  un  peu  moins  absurd  que  le 
CathdicUmey  One  rests  on  its  miraculous,  divine,  infallible  Church  ;  the 
other  on  its  miraculous,  divine,  infallible  Bible :  and  each  is  a  humbug, 
though  ^th  contain  much  good. 

MoLiEBE. — Martins  says  the  French  litterateurs  now  think  Moli&re 
the  greatest  mind  and  character  the  nation  ever  produced  in  literature. 
I  vainly  brought  forward  Descartes,  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  Pascal, 
D*Alembert,  &c.  The  chief  proofs  he  brought  were — 1,  his  superiority 
to  the  ecclesiastical,  mediaeval,  philosophical,  and  social  prejudices  of 
his  time ;  2,  his  courageous  exposure  of  the  most  popular  and  powerful 
vices. 

Certainly  in  all  these  things  he  was  greatly  superior  to  Shakspeare, 
who  seems,  to  negate  the  highest  function  of  the  poet,  and  hence  has 
to  little  which  can  be  quoted  for  the  highest  purposes  of  literature. 

I  will  read  Moliere  directly,  with  his  Life,  Ac.  He  died  of  a  sudden 
hsDmorrhage  of  the  lun^s,  and  Bossuet,  in  an  occasional  sermon,  said 
his  death  was  the  Divine  vengeance  against  him,  because  he  had 
mocked  against  the  Church — as  the  Church  was  incarnated  in  Tartuffe, 
I  take  it.  Perhaps  the  Doctores  Medkinae  thought  no  better  of  him 
than  the  Doctores  TheologioB. 

*  The  Bimple-liearted  (}ennans  thought  it  a  pleasant  cireamitanoe  that  when  he  fell  he 
was  lifted  into  the  shop  of  a  cabinet-maker ;  as  it  were,  dying  thus  where  he  b^n. 
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TO  MRS.  APTHOEP   AND  MISS   HUNT   IN    MONTREtTX. 

Combe-Vwin,  Switeerknd,  Aagunt  1,  1859. 

I  sban't  try  to  tell  how  dear  you  both  are  to  me,  eor  how  much  I 
have  loDg  valued  your  friendship  and  affection,  nor  how  mych  delight 
it  has  given  me  to  meet  jou  anew,  I  get  fresh  vigor  from  yonr 
society.  If  I  don't  apeak  of  euch  things  much,  it  is  because  my  heart 
when  full  of  such  joy  does  not  overflow  into  the  channel  of  worda. 
How  good  your  letters  have  been  to  me  I  I  do  not  mean  merely  for 
three  years,  but  those  which  have  come  gladdening  since  I  left  Mon- 
treui.  How  sweet  and  wise  they  have  been  from  both  of  you  !  Sallie's 
last  was  quite  a  work  of  art,  even  without  the  bears  which  Willie  put 
in.  1  did  not  think  the  dear  "  *Potamu8  "  could  do  such  things  so  well 
— it  is  indeed  extra  ordinary,  the  conception  and  the  execution  too, 
Cranch,  man  that  he  is,  could  not  hare  done  it  better.  How  proud 
the  mother  was  to  go  off  to  the  butterfly  pasture  with  her  butterfly 
hunter  and  catch  the  little  fragments  of  a  rainbow  for  his  develop- 
ment !  I  also  take  a  vicarious  delight  in  these  things,  enjoying  tbem 
through  your  direct  and  personal  pleasure. 

But  it  is  a  grand  good  boy,  that  little  Hippopotamousie,  with  li 
know  not  how  noble  a  future  before  him!  Certainly,  if  love  and] 
wisdom  avail  ought  in  the  development  of  inborn  talent,  it  is  plaia] 
what  lies  before  him,  and  we  all  know  that  these  are  the  mother  anci  i 
father  of  all  unfotdings. 


TD  THE  SAME. 

Besors  CLllet,  August  15,  IB59. 

Let  mo  metnmorphose  (that  is  the  profane  word)   or   tjwnsfigupe 
(that  18  the  sacred  term)  myself  into  a  little  breath  of  wind,lftid  come  I 
through  your  keyhole.     You  will  say,  perhaps,  as  the  maiden  in  the 
classic  poem, — 

"  Yeni  anra  levia  I  " 
And  I  make  sweet  dreamw  for  you,  and  put  a  kiss  on  your  sleeping 
face  as  soft  as  the  air  itself,  and  not  wake  you. 

1  am  glad  you  are  so  well,  and  Bfdiert  so  well,  and  your  mother  ao 
well  reported  of  by  the   Doctor,     Blessed  are  you  when  all  doctoav 
apeak  well  of  you  1     llejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  so  speak  they  m 
of  vour  fathers  who  lived  to  a  great  age  before  you  I 

Sumner  has  been  at  Paris  aud  is  now  at  Havre,  at  the  Bains  Fraacati, 
where  he  actually  swims  in  the  sea  1     He  has  got  a  back-bone.     We 
are  very  happy  here — ^all  of  us.     Good  news  from  home.     I  think  we 
shall  leave  for  Montreux,  Aug,  23,     Of  course  we  go  to  Bome  if  the  i 
Pope  docs  not  take  to  '*  wearing  his  hat  on  one  whisker,"  in  which  cat 
it  will  hitrdlv  he  safe  to  keep  near  the  old  - — -  1 

Can  we  afl  pass  the  winter  together  P    I  would  give  up  home  for 
any  safe  place  with  you. 

I>ear  love  to  aU. 

T 
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TO   MR.   MANLET. 

Combe- Yarin,  Angost  4,  1859. 

My  dear  Johw  E.  Mai^let, — Your  kind  letter  of  July  12th  came 
here  from  Montreux,  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  am  glad  you  got  m v  last  to 
you  and  the  Pienic-iam  in  due  time.  I  thought  it  would  reach 
iBoston  on  the  night  of  the  12th  or  13th,  and  that  you  would  look  in 
at  the  P.  O.  in  the  morning.  I  trust  the  meeting  went  off  well — 
vnthout  accident.  At  the  last  one  I  had  a  dim  feeling  that  I  should 
not  he  there  in  1859,  and  so  wrote  it  down  in  my  hook.  We  have 
strange  premonitions  sometimes  which  we  don't  heed!  I  think  the 
beam  of  life  always  cracks  before  it  breaks.  I  have  had  warnings 
often  enough  before  now  —  but  could  not  quite  make  up  my 
mind  to  stop  till  the  word  came,  "No  further,  my  little  dear."  Mr. 
Lyman — kindest  of  men,  I  call  him  "  Governor  "—read  me  a  line  from 
Johii  Ayres'  letter  to  him.  It  filled  me  with  joy  and  also  with  pain. 
I  refer  to  the  money  my  friends  were  proposing  to  raise  for  me  and 
had  already  got  together.  The  joyyraa  that  they  should  thus  value  me, 
where  I  am  now  (and  perhaps  can  be  hereafter)  of  no  service  to  them. 
Of  all  the  Christian  graces,  Gratitude  is  the  last  that  sits  down  to 
meat — ^fairest  likewise  of  that  handsome  sisterhood.  The  pain  was, 
that  I  could  (now,  at  least)  do  nothing  in  return  for  their  good-will — 
and  the  recollection  that  I  am  now  living  on  their  bounty,  while  once 
it  was  my  lot  to  pve  and  not  receive.  Let  me  express  my  warmest 
thanks  to  all  who  thus  show  their  interest  in  me,  and  to  the  rest  who 
feel  not  less,  but  may  not  be  able  to  adopt  this  form  of  kindness.  My 
joy  will  continue  with  the  memory  of  your  kindness.  But  let  me  say 
I  do  not  wish  to  receive  another  dollar  from  my  friends ;  I  don't  need 
it.  I  know  what  money  costs,  the  sour  sweat  which  earns  it,  and  if  I 
have  never  been  an  avaricious  roan,  and  perhaps  sometimes  a  generous 
one,  it  is  not  that  I  didn't  know  the  worth  of  money.  But  I  don't 
need  thJB.  The  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  thence  to  England,  the 
residence  in  London  and  Paris,  was  unavoidably  expensive  ;  now  I  liv^ 
at  small  cost  and  can  continue  so  to  do.  The  visit  to  Egypt,  which 
would  necessarily  cost  much  money,  I  have  given  up  as  not  beneficial 
to  me. 

•  ••••• 

Please,  therefore,  let  the  matter  stop  here — don't  give  me  any  more 
money.  If  I  am  not  able  to  preach,  I  may  yet  serve  the  dear  old 
Society  in  many  ways  to  make  up  for  the  money  they  have  already  ad- 
vanced me. 

John  Augustus  is  dead.  I  knew  him  well — have  known  him  from 
my  boyhood.  He  married  my  cousin — a  favourite  niece  of  my  mother, 
who  1  think  brought  her  up ;  but  they  were  married  before  I  was 
bom.  His  death  is  a  public  loss.  I  should  have  preached  an 
occasional  sermon  on  his  aeath  had  I  been  at  the  Music  Hall.  His 
life  was  a  great  lesson.  He  was  the  fnend  of  publicans  and  sinners  to 
agreater  degree  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth— if  we  rely  on  the  records. 
He  had  a  genius  for  philanthropy:  it  showed  itself  in  Lexington, 
where  he  lived  and  earned  on  the  shoemaking  business  from  1810  till 
1829  or  1880.  He  was  an  odd  man,  queer  and  fantastical,  but  honest, 
selfHBacrificing,  and  extraordinarily  given  to  help  the  helpless  and  love 
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the  ynlovelj.  I  make  no  doubt  he  did  foolish  things  in  bis  pbilan- 
thropj — perhaps  wrong  things  also.  But  his  character  was  sweet, 
and  dean,  and  beautiful.  All  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  might  die  next  month,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  follow  suit,  and  half  the  Governors  of  the  Union,  and  unitedlj 
thej  would  not  be  so  great  a  loss  as  poor  old  John  Augustus.  The  fair 
record  of  his  life  since  1810  (he  was  born  about  1785,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  somebody),  especially  since  1830,  would  be  one  of  the  most  ex- ' 
traordinary  and  instructive  pieces  of  biography  ever  written.  Ministers 
preach  benevolence  and  beneficence — he  toeni  and  did  it.  How  many 
common  prostitutes  did  he  pick  out  of  that  Slough  of  Despond  f  how 
many  drunkards  save  from  the  pit  of  ruin  ?  how  many  thieves,  and 
robbers,  and  other  infamous  persons,  did  he  help  out  of  their  wicked- 
ness ?  1  wish  the  lives  of  merchants  like  Hovey  and  John  L.  Emmons ; 
of  deacons  like  Moses  Grant,  and  shoemakers  like  John  Augustus, 
could  be  written.  •*  The  Life  and  Works  "  of  Calvin  Whiting  would  be 
worth  two  or  three  lives  of  King  Do-nought,  or  of  Murderous  the 
Great.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  will  have  his  life  written  in  many 
languages,  but  there  will  be  no  historv  of  Hovey,  and  Emmons,  and 
Grant,  and  Augustus,  and  Whiting,  ana  Saint  Matilda,  and  the  other 
angels  of  justice,  angels  of  charity,  angels  of  mercy,  whom  you  and  I 
know.  It  makes  me  a  little  impatient  to  remember  how  much  is  to  be 
done  to  honor  the  noblest  of  men,  and  to  recollect  that  I  can  do 
nothing  but  cough,  "  But  patience  to  hearts  that  murmur,"  Ac. — ^I 
won't  complain.  I  am  only  one  little  spirt  of  water  running  into  the 
great  ocean  of  humanity;  and  if  I  stop  here,  I  shall  not  be  at  all 
missed  there. 

The  Courts  of  Boston,  I  suppose,  adjourned  when  they  heard  of 
Choate*s  death,  as  they  did  all  over  the  United  States  when  Daniel 
Webster  died  (all  but  the  Kidnappers'  Court,  in  Boston ;  that  went  on 
trying  the  Shadrach  rescuers)  ;  but  they  would  take  no  notice  of  John 
Augustus ;  yet  he^  had  kept  hundreds  from  crime,  and  bailed  thousands 
out  of  gaol;  so  1  hope  Juage  Eussell  did  adjourn  his  Court.  I  am  glad 
I  did  not  have  to  preach  on  Choate ;  but  1  fear  no  mini:3ter  in  Boston 
used  the  occasion  to  tell  the  awful  moral  of  the  tale.  When  John 
Augustus  died,  I  should  have  preached  of  the  "  Power  of  Individual 
Justice  and  Philanthropy,"  and  when  E.  Choate  carried  up  his  case 
to  another  tribunal,  of  the  "  Abuse  of  Great  Talents  and  Great  Opportu- 
nities."    Perhaps  I  should  have  printed  them  both  in  one  pamphlet 

the  story  of  the  obscure  shoemaker  and  of  the  great  kwver  and 
politician !  When  will  men  learn  to  distinguish  the  chaif  from  the 
wheat  ?  It  is  only  bv  accident  that  we  got  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
written  and  saved  for  us,  in  the  poor  unsatisfactory  style  of  the  first 
three  GospeU,  while  the  Caesars  had  historians  enough.  But  the  pleb- 
eians are  not  very  democratic  as  yet,  and  do  not  know  their  prophet 
till  he  has  gone  up  in  the  chariot  of  fire,  and  they  miss  him  from  the 
path  of  life. 

Kindest  remembrances  to  all  yours.  Give  my  salutation  to  the 
Browns,  and  the  Jacksons,  and  the  Garrisons,  and  the  Sparrells.  Oh 
dear !  when  shall  I  end  the  list  p    Good-bye.  ' 

Faithfully  yours, 

T.P, 
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TO  MISS   OODDABD   AND*  OTHERS,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Combe- Yarin,  Aug.  16,  1859. 

To  mj  dear  Saint  Matilda,  and  fdl  the  other  saints  that  be  in  the  house 
at  No.  2,  Florence  Street,  this  goeth  (and  I  hope  also  cometh),  greeting. 
Most  welcome  was  your  letter,  which  came  but  a  few  days  ago,  and 
brought  us  good  tidings  of  your  mother.  I  am  |;lad  to  hear  she  has  so 
much  freedom  from  pain,  and  comes  out  and  enjoys  the  delicious  sun- 
shine in  the  streets :  '*  walks  as  far  as  Decatur  Street "  sounds  quite 
cheery.  That  is  the  way  we  go.  Once  the  proud  mother  carried  her 
in  arms ;  then  trailed  her  along  gently  by  the  hand ;  next  let  her  run  a 
little,  here  and  there ;  then  the  mature  woman  walks  over  to  Charles- 
town  and  back  again,  nay,  much  farther,  and  is  not  a-weary.  Then  we 
reverse  the  process,  and  come  back  again  to  the  original  feebleness ; 
and  as  we  were  born  into  this  world  babies,  so  babies  we  go  out  of  it — 
to  be  caught  by  some  motherly  arms  at  the  next  birth  as  at  this.  Such 
is  the  contrivance  of  the  dear  Infinite  Perfection,  who  is  Father  and 
Mother  to  old  and  voung.  Once  George  Combe  could  work  in  his 
study  ten  or  twelve  hours  a-day  ;  by-and-bye  eight  or  ten ;  then  six  or 
eight,  five  or  six,  four  or  five,  three  or  four,  two  or  three,  one  or  two ; 
then  only  now  and  then  a  little — when  the  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds  for  a  few  minutes,  then  was  hid.  At  last  it  was  all  over.  He 
had  gone  to  his  (unknown)  work  the  other  side.  A  happy  life  has 
your  mother's  been ;  yet  more  from  the  internal  tranquillity  and  trust- 
fulness of  her  character  than  from  even  its  outward  events.  How 
many  bitter  drops  are  poured  into  the  cup  of  human  communion !  So 
is  it  best.  Who  could  do  without  his  hardships — his  misfortunes? 
Not  you,  not  I,  not  mortal  man.  God  provides  wisely  the  conditions 
of  human  existence.  Even  for  the  Carolinian  slave  there  must  be  a 
compensation  somewhere. 

A^Mr.  Kiichler  has  been  staying  here  with  Mr.  Desor  for  a  little  while 
— a  noble  man,  one  of  the  distmguished  democratic  patriots  of  the 
nation — not  such  democrats  as  they  at  home,  who  think  there  can  be  no 
republic  without  the  white  man  can  "  wall  up  his  niggur" — who  had  done 
large  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the  progress  of  mankind.  He 
left  us  one  morning,  and  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  afternoon,  on  his  way 
home  to  his  wife  and  children  at  Heidelberg:  his  body  was  buried 
where  he  died.  He  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  at  Heidelberg,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  there — a  sort  of  Twenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society — in  which  he  preached  in  the  absence  of  the 
minister.  As  he  fell  dead  in  a  strange  place,  his  body  was  carried  to 
the  house  of  one  who  esteemed  him  highly,  and  who  was  «  boss  cabinet- 
maker. It  was  mentioned  as  a  pleasant  circumstance,  quite  grateful 
to  his  friends  and  family,  because  his  father  was  idso  a  boss  cabinet- 
maker, and  in  his  youth  he  himself  had  worked  in  his  father's  shop. 

This  shows  the  sim^icity  of  the  German  character.    If  N A 

should  fall  dead  atTrovmcetown,  and  his  body  be  carried  to  a  cabinet- 
maker's and  thence  home  to  burial,  no  Yankee  would  think  it  a  pleasing 

circumstance  because  N A 's  father  had  been  a  master  in  that 

craft  $  the  American  who  becomes  distinguished  or  rich,  is  commonly 
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ashamed  of  hia  hard-working  relations— not  so  the  Germans.  Bat  of 
course  we  are  the  most  democratic  people  in  the  world — and  own 
4,000,000  slaves ! 

You  "  don't  often  go  to  meeting."  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
Twenty-eighth  has  no  minister  who  feels  some  responsibility  towards 
the  people,  onlv  a  lecturer  from  week  to  week.  A  minister  with  any 
sort  of  soul  in  him,  would  feel  hound  to  use  the  various  events  of  the 
time  to  convey  some  sort  of  lesson — if  not  of  guidance,  then,  at  least, 
of  warning.  Now,  it  is  not  so;  the  intellect  is  the  chief  faculty 
addressed,  even  by  Emerson,  who  never  appeals  directly  to  the  con* 
science,  still  less  to  the  reli^ous  faculty  in  man.  Most  of  the  others 
are,  perhaps,  less  conscientious,  certainly  less  able  than  he.  Besides, 
I  love  the  custom  of  pubHc  prayers,  and  have  taken  more  delight  in 
praying  with  like-hearted  people,  than  ever  in  preaching  to  like-minded 
or  otherwise-minded ;  yet,  I  think,  few  men  love  preaching  so  welL  I 
wish  you  might  soon  find  some  one  permanently  to  fill  my  place.  It  is 
bad  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  spiritually  or  materially. 

Love  to  fdl  the  household,  especially  the  dear,  venerable  mother. 

Faithfully  yours, 

l^ODOBE  PaSKEB. 

Can  I  tell  you  bow  dear  you  are  all  to  me  P    I  shall  not  try. 


TO  MISS  THAYER. 

Combe-Yarin,  Aug.  16, 1859. 

My  SAnnp  Caeoline, — ^This  new  pen  won't  do  to  write  with — that 
is  clear  as  this  muddy  ink ;  so  here  goes  with  the  old  gold  one,  which 
has  done  great  service  for  years.  What  a  train  of  troubles  vou  have 
had !  A  horrible  ailment  is  the  rheumatic  fever,  and  the  old  mode  of 
treating  with  great  doses  of  colchicum  often  left  another  disease,  and 
an  incurable — an  afiection  of  the  heart.  Here,  and  in  France,  colchi- 
cum is  used  with  great  caution,  and  only  in  small  doses.  But  you  had 
onlv  homoeopathic  treatment,  which,  certainly,  is  as  good  as  none  at  aQ, 
ana  so  have  not  to  recover  from  the  efifects  of  the  medicine.  I  don*^ 
find  homoeopathy  has  made  much  mark  in  Europe^  or  has  the  confidence 
of  scientific  men.  But  they  bear  it  this  testimony : — 1.  It  is  the  best 
in  old  chronic  disorders ;  2.  It  is,  also,  decidedly  the  best  for  young 
ladies.  Besides,  in  general,  the  homoeopathic  doctors  attend  so  well  to 
the  dietetic  and  climatic,  and  other  hygienic  remedies,  that  they  often 
efifect  cures  when  others  fail.  In  Paris,  homoeopathy  is  the  fiivorite 
scheme  with  the  poorer  people,  bediuse  they  mive  to  pav  only  the 
doctor,  not  also  the  apothecary,  whose  business  is  '^organized  robbery.'* 
(So,  indeed,  I  find  it,  for  at  Paris  I  paid  1  dollar  10  cents  for  some 
medicine  which  the  'potecary  here  only  charges  me  16  cents  for!) 
There  is  a  homoeopathic  hospital  at  Vienna,  which  I  hear  well  spoken 
of  for  dischar^ng^  its  patients  in  a  good  condition ;  but  that  tnay 
be  very  unscientific.  It  seems  to  me  the  Paris  doctors  care  little 
about  curing  the  sick.  We  have  a  nice  time  up  here.  Do  you  re- 
member my  German  friend,  Mr.  Desor  P  I  made  his  acquaintance  in 
1847 ;  it  soon  became  an  intimacy :  be  left  Boston  in  1852.    I  always 
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write  him  on  my  birthday,  he  me  on  his ;  besides,  many  other  letters 
come  and  go.  His  house  is  full  of  visitors,  ten  or  a  dozen  lodging 
here  at  a  time ;  scientific  men  mostly,  with  their  ladies.  *'  It  is  a  pity 
you  have  no  wife,"  laaid.  "Ugh!"  was  D.'s  answer,  "I  think  I'm 
better  off  without ;  do  you  think  I  could  have  all  these  women  here  if 
Ihadawife?    Ugh!" 

Amongst  others,  a  Doctor  Molesehott  has  been  here,  a  man  of  great 
genius,  a  chemist  and  professor  of  physiology  at  Zurich,  the  first 
philosophical  anatomist  in  Germany,  as  well  as  practising  physician. 
He  made  a  microscopic  examination,  and  decided  that  there  is  no 
softening  of  the  tubercles,  and  no  laceration  of  my  lunss  as  yet,  and 
therefore  the  circumstances  are  still  favorable  for  the  action  of 
medicine  and  climate*  Dr.  Cabot,  dear  good  sensible  fellow  that  he  is, 
says  I  need  nutritious  food,  air,  sun,  and  reasonable  exercise,  with  but 
moderate  medicines.  So  says  Dr.  M.,  so  Dr.  Bigelow  at  Paris,  so  all. 
Here  in  fair  weather  I  am  out  of  doors  eight  or  ten  hours  a-day ;  the 
mornings  and  evenings  are  too  cold  and  damp.  I  work  in  the  woods 
chopping,  pruning  the  trees,  &c.,  of  course  moderately,  and  get  a  kind 
of  exercise  which  is  most  delightful  to  me.  I  think  I  have  done  no 
imprudent  thing  since  I  came  to  the  Continent ;  but  enough  about 
myself. 

Here  the  women  work  out  of  doors  "  from  morn  till  dewy  eve,"  and 
look  as  rough  as  the  horses  they  drive.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  woman 
deteriorates  and  rapidly  grows  old  when  much  exposed  to  the  elements, 
and  constrained  to  great  physical  labor.  It  is  against  her  nature. 
The  same  result  appears  in  the  Tropics — at  Santa  Cruz ;  and  the  Tem- 
perate Zone — at  Switzerland :  1.  The  degeneration  of  what  is  specifi- 
cally feminine ;  2.  The  degeneration  of  what  is  generically  human.  She 
approximates  to  the  male  type  of  humans,  then  to  that  of  the  inferior 
animals. 

Naiurd  duce  is  an  admirable  motto  in  all  matters.  But  our  New 
England  women  do  not  work  enough  in  the  fields,  a  good  deal  of  gar- 
dening might  advantageously  be  done  by  their  little  nimble  fingers ;  the 
raising  of  poultry  and  young  cattle  would  be  profitable  to  the  cheeks 
of  our  farmers'  daughters,  as  well  as  their  fathers'  purses.  Just  now  the 
New  England  women  in  general  tend  to  abhor  all  manual  labor.  They 
must  be  ladiis  (a  lady  is  a  female  animal  of  the  human  species  who 
won't  work,  that  is  the  vulgar  definition),  and  so  despise  the  details  of 
housekeeping ;  they  can't  make  bread,  nor  cook  a  dmner,  nor  cut  out 
and  make  a  shirt  for  a  possible  (or  impossible)  husband,  not  even  for  a 
baby.  A  deal  of  mischief  comes  from  this  shameful  mistake — involun- 
tary celibacy  of  men  who  can't  afibrd  to  keep  a  lady  in  the  house,  and 
of  maidens  who  would  fain  marrv  but  not  work.  We  have  not  seen 
the  end  of  this  mischief,  nor  sh^l  not  in  any  haste.  When  a  boy  I 
learned  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  done  in  my  neighborhood,  from  the 
blacksmith's  to  the  clockmaker's,  and  I  thank  God  I  can  work  with  my 
hands.  (I  have  ground  up  all  Mr.  Desor's  axes  and  hatchets,  and 
actually  finished  a  hog's-trough.)  If  I  had  a  family  of  daughters  and 
were  never  so  rich,  thev  should  all  learn  thoroughly  all  the  details  of 

food  housekeeping,  and  not  only  know  how  each  thing  should  be  done, 
ut  also  how  to  do  it — the  process  as  well  as  the  result 
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But  I  did  not  Tnean  to  dmw  sucb  a  long  bow,  and  preach  a  eermon 
to  an  (inviaible)  audience  3000  or  4000  tuilea  off.  I  wish  you  could 
have  get^r*  8ome  of  the  specioiens  of  **  our  family  bread  *'  sent  me  last 
autumn,  after  a  certain  sermon  in  which  I  ilmwed  how  the  New  Eng- 
land women  broke  the  staff  of  life  over  their  hiiaband*s  heada — and  the 
heads  along  with  it.  You  would  have  said  a  woman  was  worth  several 
Ifiidiea.  But  I  need  not  say  t  hi  a  to  you,  who  with  all  your  family, 
know  how  to  do  all  aorta  of  things,  and'  with  Buch  admirable  skill  that 
Mr*  Pierpont  eaid  of  euch,  '*  She  hath  done  what  she  could !  ** 

What  could  show  the  moral  dej^radation  of  Boston  more  fully  than 
the  funeral  honors  paid  to  poor  Clioate  ?  The  town  which  fired  100 
cannons  to  honor  the  passage  of  the  Furtive  Slave  Bill,  which  kid- 
napped Sima  and  Burns,  and  whose  "  respect  ability'*  fraternized  with 
the  assassina  of  Charles  Sumner,  ought  logically  so  to  honor  the  great 
'advocate  of  rogues  and  solicitor-general  for  scoundrels,  who  eallea  the 
aelf-evident  truths  of  our  revolutionary  fathers  only  **  glittering  gene- 
ralities** and  a  "  noisy  abstraction."  Such  a  demonstration  is  moro 
demoralizing  than  a  bull-fight  at  Havana,  I  am  glad  I  was  spared  the 
pain  of  making  a  postmortem  examination  of  such  a  man*     ,     .     •     - 

No  amount  of  talent^  none  of  genius,  or  of  good  humor,  can  atone  for 
a  life  whicfi  was  a  long  public  treason  to  that  justice  which  the  State 
and  Church  are  built  to  preserve, 

Heai'ty  love  to  all  the  household.  •■ 

Faithfully, 

T.  P. 

P.S,— My  wife  says,  «  All  Caroline's  saints  are  men ! "  **  I  didn't ! ' 
she  says.    E^member  me  to  all  the  saints  and  saintesses  too. 


TO   MR,    SUMKER. 

Combe- Vanii,  SmsM,  Aog*  13,  1859. 
What  a  condition  Europe  is  in  just  now !  Before  long  there  must  be 
a  general  war— a  very  dreadful  one  in  its  process  ;  very  blessed  in  its 
results.  What  a  lying  scamp  Louis  Napoleon  is  I  How  he  lied  before 
the  wart  ^'  V  Empire^  ce^t  la  paix—ioitjourn  la  pat'x.'*  (He  had 
better  have  written  it,  *•  C'e^f  tepee,  toujours  i'epce  T'  That  is  Mr. 
Fundi  6  wit.)  How  he  lied  to  the  Italians,  **  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Adriatic"  !  How  he  lied  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  about  the 
terms  which  the  other  Powers  would  make  less  favorable  1  A  German 
eaya  there  have  been  two  acts  of  the  Euripidean  Trilogy  of  Louia 
l<fapoleou — the  coup  d'etat  was  only  a  prologue,  to  put  the  piece  on  the 
stage  and  notify  the  audience. 

1.  Came  the  Crimean  aifair,  vide  Sebastopol,  &e, 

2.  Came  the  Italian  atlhir,  vide  Solferino,  &c. 
But  what  will  the  third  be,  the  finale  ? 
Yet  the  bulk  of  the  nation  seems  to  like  him.     How  true  Cato  the 

elder  said  of  the  ancient  (and  also  of  the  modern)  Gauls  l^Fleraque 
Gallia  duos  res  ifidu^tnomEtme  per^equitur,  rem  ntilitaren  et  argute  loqui, 

I  render  the  latter /aiVe  beUea  pkrmes.  But  his  empire  must  down. 
He  forbids  the  haberdashers  to  sell  handkerchiefs  with  Garibaldi*a 
head  oa  them;  the  journals  to  mention  the  same  of  Cavouri  itia  aaid. 
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How  the  educated  French  hate  him  !  How  many.despise  Guizot,  not 
quite  unjustly ! 

Prince  Napoleon  had  a  long  private  communication  the  other  day 
with  an  eminent  German  savant  and  Eepublicau.  He  says  Louis 
Napoleon  made  peace  because — (1.)  The  Italians  in  Lombardy 
did  not  favor  him,  1 ,  because  thev  were  naturally  cowards ;  and  2, 
were  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  the  Turcos,  who  plundered  the 
peasants.  (2.)  His  army  had  suffered  enormous  losses,  was  badly 
organized,  not  well  supplied  with  necessary  provisions,  was  destitute  of 
water ;  the  artillery  had  to  go  three  leagues  for  it,  and  were  as  thirsty 
when  they  returned  as  when  they  went ;  it  was  sickly,  and  if  he  had 
not  made  peace  when  he  did,  he  must  have  retreated  the  next  day. 
(3.)  He  found  conspiracy  at  home.  **  On  y  conspire,''  said  the  Em- 
peror; "if  they  can*t  rule,  they  will  conspire — the  Orleanistes,  the  ^ 
Kepublicans,  the  Ev^ues.'*  "  The  EmperOr,"  said  Prince  Napoleon, 
"  conspired  against  France,  and  now  fears  that  it  will  conspire  against 
him ! "     He  has  got  into  a  dilemma.    If  he  helps  the  Legations  against 

the  Pope,  or  leaves  them  alone  to  resist  that  old ,  then  the  Pope  is 

against  him  and  all  the  40,000  priests  at  home,  who  are  more  Eoman 
than  French.  If  he  helps  the  Pope  against  the  Legations,  then  the 
public  opinion  of  all  (enlightened)  Europe  is  against  him,  and  the  arms 
of  John  Bull.  Bull  has  acted  like  a  great  baby— he  was  scared, 
and  cried  like  a  fool;  but  there  is  stuff  in  the  crittur  yet,  and 
pride.  Louis  Napoleon  acts  foolishly  in  setting  the  French  papers 
to  stir  up  hostility  against  England.  He  had  better  let  Ant- 
werp fortify,  and  hold  his  tongue.  I  think  the  peace  not  worth 
much.  But,  alas  !  I  have  little  hope  of  a  regeneration  of  Italy. 
What  confederation  can  there  be  between  Piedmont  and  Naples, 
or  Bome  ?  "What  is  a  confederation  for  freedom  good  for,  presided 
over  by  the  Pope,  the  bitterest  foe  of  freedom  ?  Besides,  the 
federative  disposition,  which  creates  the  Teutonic  confederacies  of  old 
times  and  new,  must  underlie  the  new  institution,  and  that  is  foreign 
to  Italy  and  all  the  Eomanic  peoples  ;  it  is  the  ethnologic  peculiarity  of 
the  Teutons,  and  in  the  time  of  CsBsar  distinguished  them  from  the 
Celts.  Nothing  will  keep  the  Teutonic  people  out  of  Italy  ;  they  have 
had^f^t  influence  there  ever  since  Dietrich  von  Bern,  and  must  enter 
the  Peninsula  as  the  Americans  go  to  Mexico.     I  wish  differently. 

I  think  Bome  will  be  my  winter  residence  (the  Pyramids  stick  in 
my  crop).  I  hope  the  A.'s  will  go  with  us,  and  we  shall  all  live 
together  in  some  wide,  sunny  street.  I  live  out  of  doors  eight  or 
ten  hoiurs  in  the  day,  and  have  work  in  the  woods,  chopping,  pruning 
trees,  &c. 

We  shall  go  back  to  Montreux  next  week.  L.  has  gone  to  Paris 
to  see  the  show  of  soldiers,  but  returns  the  I6th  or  I7th.  Juvenal 
says  of  Gaul, — 

'*  Natio  comoeda,  est 

Si  dixeris,  *  aestuo,'  sudat ! "  • 

I  have  the  hanpiest  time  here.  I  attend  chiefly  to  botany,  geology, 
aoology,  Ac.,  ana  read. 

♦  Juv.  Sftt.  ni.,  9^97. 
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But  I  have  my  eyes  open  on  my  more  special  studies.    Ood  Uest 
you  I    If  we  do  not  work  together  hereafter,  we  have  heretofore. 


FROM  MB.    SUMNEB. 

Bains  Fnieati,  an  HaTre,  kiigati  22;  1859. 

How  beautifully  things  moTe  in  Tuscany !  Who  says  a  people  thus 
composed  amidst  the  grandest  trials  is  not  fit  for  freedom  ?  Who  is  fit 
for  it,  I  pray  ?  The  Americans  with  four  millions  of  slaves,  and  with 
a  leaven  of  slaveholdingtyrants,  and  foreign  immigrants  who  cannot 
speak  our  language?  Why  these,  more  than  the  Italians,  full  of 
genius,  invention  and  all  knowledge  ?  Against  the  proletarianism  of 
Italy,  I  put  the  slavery  of  our  country,  and  hold  that  Italy  is  full  as 
apt  for  free  institutions  as  the  United  States.  You  doubt.  I  must 
borrow  a  phrase  from  Charles  Pox,  addressed  to  Bonaparte,  First 
.  Consul,  '*  Clear  your  head  of  that  nonsense."  Of  course,  I  am  for 
freedom  everywhere.  If  I  heard  of  a  revolt  in  the  seraglio  I  should 
be  for  it. 

Think  of  old  Gino  Capponi,  blind,  led  to  the  urn  and  voting  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  country.  Well  done,  gallant  veteran !  *  It  was 
his  ancestor  who  went  forth  from  Florence  to  meet  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  and  when  the  King  threatened  if  his  terms  were  not  accepted, 
"  to  sound  his  trumpets,"  the  ambassador  of  the  Eepublic  replied,  **  If 
you  soimd  your  trumpets,  we  will  ring  our  bells." 

In  the  next  letter  Mr.  Parker  alludes  to  the  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Conway,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Cambridge  ThecK 
logical  School,  July,  1859  ;  its  passage  was  opposed  for  various 
reasons,  and  the  question  finally  avoided  by  an  adjournment. 

Eesolved,  That  the  Association  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the 
failure,  during  the  past  year,  of  the  health  of  the  Bev.  Theodore 
Parker;  and  we  hereby  extend  to  him  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and 
express  our  earnest  hope  and  prayer  for  his  return  with  renewed 
strength,  and  heart  unabated,  to  the  post  t)f  duty  which  he  has  so  long 
filled  with  ability  and  zeal." 


TO   BEV.  J.  F.  CLABKE. 

Combe-Varin,  Canton  de  NcvchiteL 

Mt  dear  James, — What  a  row  you  and  Conway  made  at  the 
meeting  of  Alumni  a  month  a^o,  or  less !  Tou  the  President  of  the 
Unitarian  Association  !  only  thmk  of  it !     I  am  afraid  you  are  "  raised 

up,"  "  for  the  disturbance  of  the  Br-rotheren  "  as  Dr. would  say. 

Poor  men !    So  they  couldn'i  say,  "  "Well,  we're  sorry  you're  sick,  and 

*  The  venerable  Marquis  Capponi,  who  has  done  so  mnch  for  historical  stndies  and  also 
for  correct  sentiment  in  Italy,  was  a  Member  of  the  Gonstitnent  Assembly  at  Florenoa^ 
which,  in  1859,  decre^  the  independence  of  Toscany. 
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hope  youMl  get  well,  and  come  back  to  jour  old  place,  and  go  to 
work ! "  No :  they  could  not  say  that — how  could  they  ?  But  this 
mode  of  treating  the  matter  will  damage  those  men  not  a  little. 
"What!"  honest  men  will  say,  '*  couldn't  you  wish  your  sick 
brother  might  get  well,  and  come  back,  and  work  against  popular  wick- 
edness, in  low  places  and  high  places  P  Afraid  he'd  hurt  tne  word  o' 
God,  and  knock  down  the  Church  o'  God  I  Do  you  think  they're  so 
much  in  danger  that  a  little  consumptive  minister  in  Exeter  Place 
could  finish  one  or  the  other  P  "...  I  have  been  in  battle  for 
twenty  years,  treated  as  no  other  American  ever  was,  and  it  is  not 
likely  I  have  escaped  without  manv  a  wrong  deed.  You  have  some- 
times told  me  of  my  faults.  God  bless  you  for  it !  I  took  the  advice 
greatly  to  heart.  But  a  note  at  Harvard  College  Chapel  won't  save  a 
man  whose  relations  all  die  of  consumption  soon  as  that  ugly  cat  puts 
her  claws  into  their  sides.  Por  the  ministers'  sake,  private  and  public, 
I  should  rather  they  would  have  passed  the  resolution  which  brave, 
affectionate  young  Conwav  presented ;  for  my  own  sake  it  is  not  of  the 
smallest  consequence.  At  twenty-nine  it  would  move  me;  not  at 
forty-nine. 

Here  in  Europe  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  one  great  enemy  to 
human  progress  and  welfare.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  Bomanic  people, 
the  Celtic  people,  the  Celto-Bomanic,  the  French,  and  the  Celto- 
Teutonic  communities  scattered  about  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and 
still  more  in  Austria.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how  Catholicism  pene- 
trates society  and  controls  all  individuality.  It  has  greatly  demoralized 
France,  which  has  40,000  priests,  who  steal  in  everywhere  and  spread 
their  slime  over  the  baby,  the  child,  the  maiden,  and  the  man. 
Protestantism  is  on  the  decline  in  France,  for  the  Government  farms 
the  Boman  Church ;  wealth,  fashion,  all  the  great  institutions  are  on 
its  side.  Once  Montpellier  was  almost  Protestant  (in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.),  and  contained,  say,  40,000  people.  Now  it  is  almost 
wholly  Catholic,  yet  there  has  been  no  change  of  population  by 
migration  out  or  in.  It  is  done  by  the  marriage  contract,  which 
transfers  the  children  to  Catholic  instruction.  But  it  is  all  hollow. 
In  France  Catholicism  is  official  and  ecclesiastical,  not  personal. 

The  educated,  the  men  of, science  and  letters,  have  no  belief  in  it ; 
the  high  merchants,  bankers,  &c.,  none  ;  even  the  ^reat  mass  of  work- 
ing-men have  no  belief  in  Catholicism.  They  do  not  confess  nor 
attend  meeting ;  they  have  no  more  belief  in  it  than  the  better  class 
of  Athenian  common  people  had  in  their  mythology  when  Aristophanes 
wrote  his  plays,  or  Lucian  his  dialogues.  "Women  go  to  meeting, 
confess,  and  accommodate  the  priests  in  diverse  ways. 

When  La  Place  carried  his  "  M^canique  Celeste  "  to  Napoleon  for 
presentation,  the  Emperor  was  busy  making  some  sort  of  concordat 
with  the  Pope.  So,  thinking  of  what  he  called  "  religious  affairs," 
meaning  theologico-political,  he  read  La  Place's  preface,  and  said,  "  I 
am  surprised  you  don't  mention  the  name  of  God."  "  Sire,"  said  the 
mathematician,  "/e  n'ai  pea  trouvS  besoin  *de  cette  hypothesc  !  "  That 
is  the  condition  of  the  cultivated  Frenchmen.  They  are  not  Atheists, 
they  don't  touch  that  question.    Somebody  said  to  Arago,  "  But  I  am 
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a  ProteBtant !  **    "That  is  onlj  to  be  a  little  less  absurd,*'  was  the 
answer. 

Despotism  rules  everywhere  in  France — centralized  at  Paris,  diffused 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees !  After  the  armistioe 
of  July  11th  at  Yillafranca,  the  Emperor  forbade  the  newspapers  to 
mention  the  name  of  Cayour ;  it  neyer  appears.  He  ordered  the  print* 
sellers  to  put  away  the  caricatures  of  Austria;  down  they  went. 
During  the  war  there  were  lots  of  cotton  handkerchiefs,  some  with  his 
head,  others  with  Victor  Emmanuers,  yet  others  with  Garibaldi's  head 
on  them  ;  after  the  peace  Garibaldi's  was  forbidden.  You  cannot  find 
it  now ;  but  just  before  the  peace  some  Italian  traders  ordered  40^000 
each  of  those  handkerchiefs  of  a  Swiss  manufacturer,  and  when  peace 
came  countermanded  all  but  the  40,000  of  Ghuribaldi !  Napoleon  is 
popular  with  the  army,  the  priests,  the  uneducated  men ;  the  educated 
nate  him.  But  there  are  not  4,000,000  slaves  in  France,  not  a  kid- 
napper  m  Paris !  Prance  is  rich  also ;  her  material  interests  thiiTe^ 
alas !  not  the  human  interests,  high  or  even  low.  Bemember  me  kindly 
to  your  household.  I  am  staying  with  Desor  in  the  mountains.  His 
house  is  full  of  savans  and  Gelehrte. 

The  unwillingness  to  appear  to  recognize  Mr.  Parker  by  even 
a  resolution  of  sympathy,  had,  of  course,  its  roots  in  the  old 
controversy,  and  was  shared  by'  many  who  bad  learned  to 
admire  bis  anti-slavery  faithfulness.  They  did  not  see  that  the 
very  thing  which  they  admired  proved  the  superiority  of  a 
moral  to  a  doctrinal  or  a  denominational  position. 

Here  is  another  mark  of  this  antipathy  ;  but  it  is  also  a 
sign  of  the  growth  of  his  influence  among  the  young  preachers^ 
who  are  nominally  called  Unitarians.  They  will  certainly 
become  a  commanding  body,  in  sympathy  with  an  intelligent 
people  who  sit  in  most  of  the  old  Unitarian  churches.  Let 
them  be  little  solicitous  to  preserve  a  denominational  connection. 
They  are  fully  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Let  them  preach 
or  not  in  the  old  pulpits,  according  to  the  good-will  of  the  occu- 
pants. But  they  have  a  welcome  everywhere,  in  numerous  pews^ 
except  in  the  most  stricUy  sectarian  of  the  city  societies* 


TO  BEV.   THEODOBE  PARKER, 

Oambridge,  April  14,  1857. 

DxAB  Sib, — The  following  protest  is  this  day  presented  to  the 
Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School : — 

We,  members  of  the  senior  class,  hereby  protest  against  the  refusal 
to  sanction  our  election  of  Bev.  Theodore  Parker,  as  ^lass-preacher,  aa 
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being  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  on  which  this 
institution  was  founded,  and  we  respectfullj  decline  to  make  anj 
election  of  class-preacher. 

(Signed)  "  Geobgb  P.  Notes. 

'•Hekbt  W.  Bbowk. 
"Geo.  W.  Babtlett." 

The  matter  will  probably  end  here,  at  present.  We  have  ful^  delibe* 
rated  upon  the  proposition  of  leaving  the  school,  and  have  decided  that 
it  is  unwise.  As  to  having  a  sermon  from  you  when  we  ^aduate,  it 
seems  to  us  that  to  elect  you  now  would  be  to  violate  in  spirit  the  law 
which  we  are  observing  in  the  letter. 

We  can  talk  with  you  and  consider  of  that  in  the  future. 

We  have  already  accomplished  our  main  object,  which  was  to  make 
known  the  fact  that  a  class  of  young  ministers  recognize  you  as  a 
Christian  minister,  and  worthy  to  preach  their  sermon.  Whether  the 
sermon  be  preached  or  not  is  comparatively  of  very  little  importance,  r 

We  have  felt  for  a  year  past  that  we  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  help 
the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  and  to  make  you  some  amends  for  the 
persecution  which  you  have  endured  in  the  cause  of  truth.  We  have 
been  faithful  to  our  opportunity,  and  though  not  seemingly,  have,  in 
reality,  been  successful  in  our  endeavor. 

With  the  hope  thfit  we  may  be  better  acquainted  than  we  have  yet 
been,  I  ask  you  to  accept  from  my  class-mates  and  myself  the  warmest 
regard. 

Truly  yours, 

Hekby  W.  Bbowtt. 


FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

Swiss  Am)  Gebhak  Stitpiditt. — How  many  stupid  things  these 
Swiss  people  do !  Here  is  a  cro9s-cut  saw  which  got  broken,  and  it  is 
mended  bv  lapping  the  two  pieces  one  over  the  other,  and  riveting  the 
two  together.  So  a  hand-saw  had  a  crack  in  the  edge  near  the  middle, 
and  they  mended  it  by  riveting  on  a  patch.  This  writing-desk  I  sit  at 
[at  Montreux]  is  so  made  that  a  booK  will  slide  down  the  leaf,  and  I 
must  chock  it  up.  They  are  making  a  railroad  opposite  the  house ;  the 
embankment  is  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  and  close  to  the  road ; 
there  must  be  a  solid  wall  of  stone  six  or  seven  feet  thick  to  support 
it,  for  the  space  is  too  narrow  to  allow  the  natural  spread  of  the  gravel. 
They  tipped  the  dirt,  and  raised  the  embankment  to  the  requisite 
height,  and  then  dug  away  what  was  superfluous,  dug  a  ditch  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wall ;  of  course  the 
bank  kept  sliding  down,  and  the  earth  must  be  shovelled  over  four 
or  five  times,  and  wheeled  up  the  steep  bank  and  put  down  behind 
the  wall.  There  were  four-wheeled  carriages  without  sideboards, 
nothing  but  a  frame,  to  carry  the  small  stones  in.  So  all  the  stones 
must  be  taken  out  by  hand ;  then  they  are  tossed  from  one  man  to 
another,  who  tosses  them  to  the  place  where  the  masons  take  them. 
With  abundant  water-power,  they  saw  logs  by  huid ;  in  the  country  of 
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feteam-engineg  they  drive  piles  in  the  old  way ;  tweftty  men  pulling  on 
a  rope  and  hoisting  up  the  hamoier  I  They  have  not  even  a  windlass. 
In  a  little  town  in  Mecklenburg  they  have  the  cholera  this  year.  The 
population  is  only  150,  of  whom  80  died ;  there  were  not  cabinet- 
makers enough  to  make  coffins  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted.  So  the 
carpentera  made  them*  But  the  cabinet-makers  eomplnincd  to  the 
autliontles  that  their  legal  right  was  invaded.  So  the  caq:>enter8 
must  not  make  coffins,  and  the  dead  had  to  remain  unburied  till  the 
email  number  of  cabinet-makers  could  do  the  work ! 

Swiss  Newspapees. — I  am  struck  wHth  the  excellence  of  I  he  SwiBS 
newspapers*  Take,  for  instance^  socb  as  I  see  oftenest,  the  Bund  (Berne), 
Journal  de  Geneve^  VIndependant  de  Neuchdtely  Gazette  de  Lausanne* 
These  are  small  in  size*  but  tilled  od  three  pages  out  of  four  with  quite 
valuable  reading  matter,  aud  on  the  whole  are  greatly  superior  to  the 
country  papers  of  America,  and  the  most  of  the  city  paperii,  I  fear. 
The  Preach  newspapers,  of  course,  are  nothing ;  they  only  say  what 
they  are  commanded  (the  Gov^ernment  papers),  or  permitted  (the 
Opposition).  The  Timm  ia  hardly  more  moral  tliao  the  New  York 
Herald ;  it  has  lost  much  of  its  intelleetiml  talent  too. 

Aug.  22. — At  half-past  three  p.m.  left  Desor's  hospitable  chilet  with 
no  little  regret.  Took  the  diligence,  all  four  of  us,  for  Yverdou 
(Ebrodunum  ;  a  Latinized  name  of  the  Celtic  original,  I  take  it).  The 
route  is  dehghtful  through  the  Val  de  Travers, 

Next  day,  reached  Geneva  about  two,  and  w*ent  to  the  Hotel  L'Ecu 
de  GenSve,  one  of  the  best  of  these  inslitutiona  of  organized  robbery. 
Surveyed  the  town  again,  one  of  the  most  thriving  in  thrifty  Switzer- 
land; enormously  wealthy,  though  Basle  ia  before  it.  li^otice  the 
removal  of  the  old  walls,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  city,  with  its 
consequent  increase  in  population,  health,  comfort,  beauty,  wealth ;  but 
how  it  was  opposed  by  the  landholders  within  the  walls !  Yet  it  waa  a 
icamp  who  perfected  and  carried  on  the  good  work. 

Aug.  24. — My  forty-ninth  birthday  ;  will  it  be  also  the  last  F  Many 
things  look  that  way.  Yet  others  do  not.  Still,  I  count  it  ao,  and 
make  no  complaint* 

Visited  the  old  church  of  St,  Peter  where  Calvin  used  to  preacli ; 
and  strolled  about  the  city  till  ten.  At  that  hour  the  naturalists  had 
their  meeting,  eighty  or  one  hundred  of  them,  perhaps,  besides 
ptrangeri»>  II alt* a- dozen  Americans  among  the  latter,  e.  ^.  T.  B.  CurtiB, 
Amasa  Walker,  Dr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Tillinghast* 

As  it  was  my  birthday  1  wished  to  he  with  my  friends,  and  so  at 
three  took  the  steamer  for  Montreux,  bidding  gooa-hye  to  Desor,  who 
came  to  our  hotel  and  on  hoard  the  boat.  At  half-past  seven  w^e  were 
met  at  the  landing  and  went  to  our  dear  ones  again,  I  found  some 
beantiful  little  memorials  of  affection  in  my  room. 

Alas  I  I  learned  when  I  came  home  the  death  of  Horace  Mann,  I 
knew  nothing  of  his  illness  till  Howe's  letter  told  me  of  it,  Al'ia  ! 
that  I  am  not  at  home  to  say  a  word  in  his  honor,  and  to  improve  the 
lesson  of  his  grand  life  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  \  Ah,  me  I 
**  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable."  Mann  has  long  violated  the  laws  of 
the  body,  and  falls  a  victim  to  bis  conscientious  philaDthropy.  None 
of  the  great  Temperance  men  will  bold  out  long  and  well.   "P aui 
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^      Q will  not  live  out  their  dava.     stimulates  his  stomach  with 

^r:      red  pepper.    Brandy  even  would  be  better  I    Wine  and  beer  would  be 
^      invaluable  to  all  these  men. 

«^  TO  DR.   HOWE. 

-^  Montrenx,  Suisse,  Aug.  26,  1859. 

■^  My  dear  Chev., — ^Toups  of  August  3rd,  with  its  sad  PS.  of  the  4th, 

^  came  here  on  my  forty-ninth  birthday.  I  returned  at  night  from  a  visit 
m  of  a  month  to  Desor,  and  my  thoughtful  wife,  who  came  back  the  day 
m  before,  wisely  kept  the  melancholy  news  from  me  till  the  next  morning. 
m  *^  Zes  Dietue  s'en  vontT*  How  many  distinguished  men  have  died  of 
^  late  in  1859,  but  not  a  king !  "  Les  Rots  restent! "  I  knew  nothing  of 
m  Mann*s  illness  till  your  letter  told  me  of  his  death.  The  last  time  I 
r  saw  him — ^last  autumn,  I  was  ill,  and  he  came  to  see  me.  ^e  looked 
r  almost  healthy,  with  more  flesh  and  more  color  than  I  had  seen  before, 
and  in  admirable  spirits.  Who  will  do  full  justice  to  his  great  merits 
t  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  statesman  ?  Nobody  in  America.  I  have 
known  him  since  1836 :  very  well  since  1848.  I  think  I  understand 
,  him  as  well  as  I  admire,  esteem,  and  love  him.     But,  alas  1  I  am  not 

there  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon  at  the  Music  Hall,  to  appreciate 
his  great  services,  to  honor  his  great  virtues,  to  point  out  his  faults, 
and  so  let  the  dead  man  warn  by  his  failings  and  instruct  by  his  great 
merits,  and  thus  continue  the  lesson  of  his  life,  though  we  can  directly 
see  its  practical  works  no  more.  If  you  thought  of  him,  in  some 
respects,  more  highly  than  I  did,  I  never  wished  your  admiration  to 
be  less.  If  I  qualified,  I  did  not  diminish  it.  I  think  there  is  but 
one  man  in  America  who  has  done  the  nation  such  great  service — ^that 
is  Garrison  ;  the  two  were  much  alike  in  their  philanthropy  and  hatred 
of  all  oppression,  in  their  asceticism  and  puritanic  austerity,  in  their 
cleanness  of  life  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  for  a 
general  good,  in  their  steadiness  of  purpose  and  tenacitjr  of  work,  and 
in  the  severity  of  their  speech  and  the  strength  of  their  personal  dis- 
likes. But  Garrison  haa  more  destructiveness  and  more  courage,  and 
also  more  moral  directness  in  his  modes  of  executing  his  plans.  Mann 
did  not  know  that  **  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points,"  in  morals  as  in  mathematics ;  Gurrison  knows  no  other 
line  m  abstract  morals  or  in  concrete  politics.  Mann  had  benevo- 
lence in  the  heroic  degree.  I  have  known  none  who  more  deeply 
and  heartily  wished  for  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  he  was  also  singu- 
larly enlightened  as  to  certain  modes  of  carrying  out  his  philanthropy, 
e^.  towards  the  insane,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  drunken.  But 
I  think  his  ideas  of  education  were  not  the  most  enlightened  and 
comprehensive;  that  his  estimate  of  woman  was  unphilosophic  and 
obsolete ;  and  his  schemes  of  penal  legislation  were  quite  behind  the 
foremost  philanthropy  of  the  day,  especially  his  adhesion  to  the 
gallows. 

In  his  intellectual  composition  he  lacked  the  ideal  element  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  yet  his  mind  was  as  rich  in  figures  and  as  vivid 
as  a  New  England  meadow  in  June.  Still,  there  was  little  poetry  in 
the  man;  the  useful  left  no  corner  for  the  beautiful.  He  loved  strongly , 
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Mann  did  not  know  this,  or  knowing  did  not  heed. 
These  are  his  great  public  works  : — 

1.  He  opposed  intemperance,  I  mean  drunkenness.  The  State  had 
no  more  efficient  laborer  directlj  in  this  great  reform.  Of  course  he 
was  an  extremist,  and  went  for  total  abstinence,  and  ultimatelj  for 
%he  entire  suppression  of  all  trade  in  ever^  intoxicating  drink,  as  an 
article  of  pleasure  or  of  diet.  In  1836  he  induced  the  Legislature  to 
pass  a  law  making  it  a  crime  to  be  drunk  in  public ;  the  State  had  had 
no  such  law  for  150  years,  I  think.  He  put  the  stamp  of  felony  on  the 
hideous  vice.  As  a  Temperance  lecturer  he  had  great  power,  for  he  ap- 
pealed both  to  the  understanding  and  the  conscience  with  masterly  skill. 

2.  He  worked  for  the  insane.  I  think  no  one,  or  two,  or  five  men  in 
the  State  did  them  such  wise  service  as  he.  But  of  this  you  know 
much  more  than  I. 

3.  He  took  up  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  them.  Here  was  the  great  work  of  his  life.  It  was  a  piece  of 
heroic  self>denial  to  take  the  secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
He  gave  up  his  profession,  and  2500  or  3000  dollars  a-year ;  he  aban- 
doned the  rresidency  of  the  Senate,  and  the  fairest  chance  of  political 
honors,  for  he  was  oue  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  men  in  the 
Legislature,  to  work  for  the  public  education  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts fifteen  hours  a-day,  pay  his  own  travelling  expenses,  and 
become  the  butt  of  all  the  democratic  politicians — Eantoul  was  the 
only  Democrat  in  Massachusetts  who  cared  anything  for  the  public 
schools — of  all  the  lazy  schoolmasters  that  were  unfit  for  their  office, 
and  of  all  the  little  miserable  orthodox  ministers  who  complained  of  his 
want  of  ng-pm-et-ty  (you  know  how  to  pronounce  that  word).  How  he 
did  work !  bow  he  did  fight !  how  he  licked  the  schoolmasters !  If  one 
of  the  little  mosquitoes  bit  him,  Mann  thought  he  had  never  taken  quite 
notice  enough  ot  the  creature  till  he  had  smashed  it  to  pieces  with  a 
48-pound  cannon-shot  which  rung  throughout  the  land.  He  was  the 
father  of  Normal  Schools.  His  good  work  here  will  live ;  oue  hundred 
years  hence  three  generations  will  have  tasted  its  blessed  influence,  the 
last  the  deepest  of  all.  His  influence  went  to  all  New  England,  and 
her  fair  daughter  States.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  has  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  his  kind ;  in  our  century  I  know  none  who  used  it 
better,  almost  none  so  well.  Massachusetts  had  but  one  man  fit  for 
the  work :  he  went  in  at  the  call  of  duty ;  the  State  is  not  yet  wiaa 
enough  to  honor  him  for  such  heroism ;  it  is  alike  incomprehensible  to 
the  Suflblk  Bar  and  the  Suffolk  Pulpit. 

4.  He  went  to  Congress  at  a  most  trying  period.  There  was  a  little 
indirection  in  his  mode  of  getting  there,  which  I  never  liked.  But 
when  there  he  proved  himself  the  ablest,  the  most  high-minded  and 
&r-8ighted,  the  most  moral  and  statesmanlike  man  Massachusetts 
has  sent  there  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  point  of  intellectual 
ability  for  the  post,  only  J.  Q.  Adams  was  his  superior — his  long  life 
of  politics  gave  him  that  superiority ;  in  all  other  matters  I  assign  the 

Ealm  to  Mann.  I  did  not  agree  with  all  his  measures,  nor  accept  all 
is  principles,  but  I  honored  his  integrity  and  reverenced  his  power. 
When  Daniel  Webster  committed  the  great  sin  which  immediately 
doubled  his  popularity  in  Boston  with  the  Hunkers  who  had  bought 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Leiten  and  Joonud  at  Montreox,  and  other  Flaoefl — Letter  of  Resignation— To  the  fto* 
greflsive  Frienda — To  others. 


TO   GEO.   ADAKS,   ESQ.,   BBOOKLINE,   MASS. 

Montrenz,  SnSsM,  Sunday,  Ang.  28,  1859. 

Mr.  ato)  Mrs.  Adams, — Deab  Fbibkds, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind 
letters,  which  came  in  due  time  some  weeks  ago.  As  man  and  wife  are 
one,  1  shall  include  you  both  in  the  same  answer.  Your  words  of  sym- 
pathy were  quite  welcome  and  touching.  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
take  you  and  your  children  by  the  hand  before  I  went  away ;  but  the 
time  of  preparation  was  so  brief,  and  my  strength,  both  of  muscle  and 
nerve,  so  slight,  it  was  hai*dly  possible  for  me  to  bid  farewell  to  any 
except  those  I  saw  every  day.  Here  I  hope  I  am  getting  better ;  cer- 
tainly I  have  mended  in  all  things  save  the  cough,  which  still  goes  on 
increasing.  What  effeet  a  Roman  winter  will  have  on  it  I  know  not, 
but  will  continue  to  hope  the  best  and  be  ready  for  the  worst. 

It  is  Sunday  now— a  day.  too,  of  singular  beauty,  even  for  this  hand- 
some region,  where  all  the  days  have  been  fair.  It  rained  last  night, 
and  now  the  air  is  full  of  sweetness.  The  Indian  com,  the  handsomest 
of  all  the  bread  producing  plants,  is  now  about  ripe,  and  sends  its 
sweet  fragrance  all  round  on  every  side ;  to  me  it  is  not  only  a  delicious 
odor  in  itself,  but  it  has  the  charm  of  association  with  my  early  life 
amid  cornfields  and  other  pleasant  things  of  New  England  country  life. 
As  I  sit  out  of  doors  to  write,  the  lake  before  me,  and  mountains 
covered  with  snow  just  opposite,  the  church  bells  in  the  steeple  on  the 
mountain  side,  almost  over  my  head,  ring  out  their  pleasant  call  for 
meeting.  Some  six  hours  hence  they  vnll  do  the  same  in  Brookline 
and  Boston,  and  all  the  thousand  towns  of  New  England  will  be 
musical  with  the  call  to  meditation,  thanksgiving,  prayer,  and  praise. 

I  am  glad  you  have  found  a  place  you  like  for  yourself  and  family  to 
pass  your  Sunday  mormngs  in.    King  is  a  good  fellow,  with  fine  talents. 
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And  a  braye,  humane,  and  progressive  spirit ;  he  will  continue  to  grow 
for  many  a  year  to  come,  and  to  do  great  service,  I  hope,  to  mankind. 
Few  ministers  have  so  much  talent,  or  have  been  so  faithful  in  that 
trying  position,  a  pulpit.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  could  not  at  the 
Music  Hall  have  some  one  man  who  would  feed  the  thousands  that  turn 
thither  so  readily ;  who  would  feel  responsible  to  the  Society,  and  so 
use  all  the  events  of  the  day  as  means  of  instruction.  But  that  could 
not  be  expected ;   the  speaker  feels  responsible  only  for  the  special 

address  he  makes  on  some  particular  morning,  and  no  more 1 

suppose  some  of  our  old  friends  find  the  services  a  little  cold.  Besides, 
I  like  the  old  custom  of  reading  the  Bible— the  best  things  in  it,  i 
mean  ;  of  singing  hymns;  and  especially  do  I  love  social  prayer,  when  it 
is  real,  living,  and  deep.  But.  alas !  when  I  have  attended  the  religious 
meetings  at  the  churches  in  New  £ngland  or  Old  England,  the  pi-ayer 
is  almost  always  the  worst  part— a  prayer  without  devotion,  elevation,  or 
aspiration — one  that  smites  and  offends,  and  makes  you  feel  degraded 
by  listening  to  it  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  minister*s  prayer  is  a 
hateful  thing  to  me,  and  I  always  avoid  it  when  I  can.  But  when  it  is 
a  real,  hearty,  deep,  spontaneous  prayer,  which  comes  as  the  white  lily 
grows  in  the  waters  of  New  England,  then  I  go  off  cheered,  and  lifted 
up.  and  blessed.  Dr.  Channing  used  to  say,  *^  It  would  be  a  great  thing 
to  get  rid  of  the  long  prayer  in  our  meeting-houses."  Oh,  if  we  could 
get  the  prayer  of  pious  genius  in  its  place  !  Several  who  frequent  the 
Music  Hall  never  come  in  till  that  part  of  the  service  is  ended,  and  I 
always  respected  the  spirit  of  devotion  which  kept  them  away  from  the 
form  of  prayer,  though  I  myself  so  love  the  spoken  word.  But  I  did 
not  mean  to  preach  to  you  a  sermon,  though  it  is  Sunday. 

I  hope  you  are  all  happy  and  well.  How  Emma  and  George  must 
have  grown  by  this  time !  The  elder  daughters,  I  don't  know  what 
change  of  name  may  have  happened  to  them  before  I  return.  I  hope 
they  will  always  have  a  character  as  beautiful  as  their  faces,  and  that 
they  will  continue  to  improve  in  all  intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 
Don't  fear  that  I  forget  any  of  my  old  friends.  I  make  the  tour  of  the 
Society  oftener  than  before,  and  look  in  at  all  the  households  once  so 
familiar.  Kemember  me  kindly  to  your  excellent  neighbors,  the 
Goodings.  Theodore  will  be  taller  than  his  namesake  before  I  return. 
Tell  Mr.  Gooding  I  find  no  such  pears  as  he  used  to  send  me  last 
autumn,  and  that  I  was  sorry  not  to  bid  him  and  his  good-bye.  With 
love  to  all  youi-s,  and  from  ail  mine,  believe  me,  faithfully, 

Your  friend, 

Theodore  Parker. 


TO  MISS   COBBE. 

Montrenx,  Angiut  31,  1859. 

My  dear  Miss  Cobbb, — Your  kind  note  of  August  24— my  forty- 
ninth  birthday— reminds  me  how  long  I  have  owed  you  a  letter.  But 
I  have  no  gieat  writing  faculty  in  these  days,  and  think  it  best  to  make 
what  little  ner\'ous  power  I  develope  consume  itself  in  building  up  my 
bhattered  body.     Besides,  I  have  so  many  friends  in  America  that  I 
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must  write  to,  that  my  strength  is  sometimes  used  up  before  I  write  mj 
dear  ones  nearer  at  hand. 

I  think  we  should  agree  about  war.  I  hate  it,  I  deplore  it,  but  yet 
see  its  necessity.  All  the  great  charters  of  humanity  have  been  vrit  in 
bloody  and  must  continue  to  be  for  some  centuries.  I  should  let  the 
Italians  fight  for  their  liberty  till  the  28,000,000  were  only  14,000.000, 
and  thus  resist  at  that  dreadful  cost,  rather  than  submit  to  mean  grand- 
dukes,  &c.,  and  meaner  Pope,  with  his  Antonellis  and  the  Antonello^, 
who  now  sway  that  degraded  people.  But  most  wars  in  these  times  are 
got  up  by  the  ambition  and  wickedness  of  the  rulers,  who  only  exploiter 
the  people's  instinct  of  defence  or  of  aggression.  Such  I  could  visit 
with  the  scorn  of  the  human  race. 

I  make  no  doubt  you  are  right  in  determining  your  own  course  of 
duty.  How  seldom  can  another  help  us  in  that !  Certainly  you  and 
Miss  Carpenter  are  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  grand  of  all  the  philan- 
thropies of  the  age.  Dreadfully  needed  they  are,  too,  in  England ;  indeed, 
your  country,  like  mine,  is  full  of  contradictions,  which  disgrace  us  and 
threaten  us  with  future  peril.  Mrs.  Reid*s  scheme  seems  full  of  pro- 
mise ;  but  it  takes  a  deal  of  time  to  accomplish  any  great  work  of 
human  progress.  It  is  with  man  as  with  the  geological  formation  of 
the  earth.  Enormous  periods  of  time  are  found  indispensable  for  what 
we  once  thought  was  done  in  six  days.  That  mythic  account  (by  some 
dreamer)  in  Genesis,  *'  Let  there  be  light,"  has  led  to  much  mischief, 
making  men  believe  that  the  order  of  creation  was  by  magic  and  by 
sudden  violence,  not  by  regular  gradual  development  part  after  part. 
That  silly  myth  that  tells  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  BabeU  how  it 
misrepresents  the  actual  facts  and  the  gradual  development  of  all  the 
languages  of  the  world,  and  of  the  faculties  of  man,  stimulated  by  the 
nature  about  him !  So  the  notion  of  a  miraculous  revelation  of  reli- 
gious truth  perverts  our  efforts  and  turns  us  off  from  the  slow,  regular 
attempt  to  learn  the  religion  God  writes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  and  then  to  express  it  in  nations  comfortable,  industrious,  intel- 
ligent, and  moral.  How  many  thousand  human  experiments  must  go 
to  one  human  success  in  the  great  departments  of  our  progress  !  When 
the  civilization  you  and  I  dream  of  is  attained,  men  will  find  it  is 
underlaid  by  thick  strata,  full  of  the  organic  remains  of  inferior 
civilization,  each  helpful  to  the  high  one,  which  itself  is  no  finality,  but 
only  provisional  for  something  more  grand  and  glorious. 

I  am  glad  your  book  is  finished.  Your  charming  letter  to  Mrs.-  A. 
told  me  that  and  other  pleasing  facts  ;  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  it  Mr. 
Sanborn  *s  article  has  not  reached  me  yet  J  am  quite  shut  out  from  all 
the  English  quarterlies,  and  know  little  of  what  takes  place  in  the  high 
world  of  thought.  I  am  glad  you  got  my  little  book.  I  wrote  it  with 
tears  of  blood  in  that  fierce  heat  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  read  it  with  fear 
and  trembling  when  it  reached  me  a  fortnight  ago.  Please  remember 
it  is  a zick  maris  hook,  I  mean  in  its  form.  The  substance,  I  think,  is 
healthy.  It  will  be  more  loved  and  hated  than  any  book  of  mine  ;  but 
I  hope  it  may  do  good,  and  help  guide  some  benighted  voyager,  *'  dim 
sounding  on  his  perilous  way." 

When  you  write  to  the  excellent  Mr.  Newman,  please  tell  him  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  see  him  the  last  time  he  called,  for  1  hoped  to  have  had 
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some  conversation  with  him  on  matters  we  touched  before.  I  trust  he 
got  my  little  book.  With  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrances  and 
wishes,  believe  me, 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yoiurs. 

He  started,  on  Sept.  3,  for  a  little  tour  to  Freiburg,  Berne, 
Thun,  Interlachen,  &c.,  and  returned  to  Montreux  on  the  9  th. 

TO   MR.    MANLEY. 

Freiburg  Canton,  Freiburg,  Suisse,  Sept.  3, 1859. 

My  dear  John  R.  Manley, — I  shall  soon  write  you  a  short  letter 
resigning  my  connection  with  the  dear  Twenty-eighth  ;  for  I  am  now 
only  a  hindrance,  and  can  never  be  much  of  a  help.  You  want  a 
man  to  be  a  permanent  minister,  responsible  to  you.  It  is  clear  that 
I  shall  preach  no  more,  even  if  I  (partially)  recover.  Love  to  all  the 
friends.  Step  in  at  the  corner  of  Milk  Street  sometime,  please,  and 
remember  me  to  all  the  good  folks  there,  and  represented  there.  I 
don't  lose  my  friendly  affection  for  the  dear  ones  I  shall  preach  to  no 
more.  I  should  have  had  a  sermon  on  Mann,  as  well  as  Choate,  had 
I  been  there.  How  contemptible  seem  the  lives  of  the  five  or  six 
Presidents  when  compared  with  Mann*s  !  The  three  great  concrete 
evils  of  America  are,  1,  drunkenness ;  2,  ignorance ;  3,  slavery.  Mann 
warred  against  all  these  three  with  all  his  good  qualities  and  all  of  his 
ill.  What  a  battle  he  did  fight !  Choote  opposed  no  one  of  them  ; 
he  befriended  the  worst  of  them.  Yet  how  is  he  honored  I 
•  •  •  •  • 

Lyman  leaves  us  in  a  few  days  for  Paris,  and  so  we  lose  another 
blessing.  I  am  glad  James  Clarke  is  to  preach  for  you;  he  is  a 
faithful  man,  and  never  betrays  his  trust  I  am  with  you  every  Sunday, 
and  many  a  day  besides.  You  must  accept  my  resignation  ;  for  even 
after  I  am  mended,  I  shall  not  be  worth  much,  and  your  work  de- 
mands a  stout,  well  man,  with  no  decay  in  his  lungs.  A  sick  minister 
is  a  sort  of  nuisance.  We  hope  to  go  to  Rome  for  the  winter,  and  the 
Apthorps  with  us,  and  to  have  a  good  time.  Tell  Mr.  Leighton  he 
has  done  famously  with  my  books — a  deal  better  for  the  six  months 
than  I  expected  for  the  twelve.  I  shall  make  the  sale  of  the  old  publish 
something  new.  He  can  use  it,  if  he  likes,  to  publish  the  little  Christ- 
mas story.  I  am  glad  the  fraternity  do  so  well  as  to  get  W.  P.  and 
W.  L.  G,    Massachusetts  has  not  braver  men,  or  better. 

What  news  the  papers  bring  us !  A  Frenchman  said  there  are  SOO 
religions  in  America,  and  but  a  single  gravy.  I  don't  know  that  any 
body  has  since  added  to  the  gravy ;  but  it  seems  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
D.D.,has  devised  a  new  religion,  the  201st — a  new  Catholic  religion, 
but  yet  not  Roman.  It  is  to  be  a  Chuith  with  authority,  i,  e.  power  to 
command  and  enforce  obedience  in  the  name  of  God — that  is  what 
authority  means  in  the  ecclesiastic  usage— -is  to  have  **  mystic  rites  and 
symbols"  I  *     What  shall  we  call  it  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  ADuding  to  a  sermon  entitled  **  The  Suspense  of  Faith,**  in  which  a  reviral  of  fiuth 
via  made  to  depend  parti/  upon  a  rerif  al  of  litugical  and  ecdesiaBticai  obsttvanoes. 


11 
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it  appears  pretty  plain  that  1  shall  never  be  able  to  address  large 
audiences,  as  before ;  perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  public  at  all ; 
certainly  not  for  years  to  come.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  best  that 
the  ecclesiastical  and  official  part  of  my  relation  to  you  as  minister 
should  cease  immediately :  the  personal  and  friendly  part,  I  trust,  will 
never  end.  Accordingly  I  now  resign  the  great  and  important  trust 
you  confided  to  me  several  years  ago. 

Since  my  illness  began,  you  have  secured  for  your  pulpit  some  of  the 
best  talent  in  America,  and  also,  I  think,  its  greatest  genius.  The 
services  of  so  many  able  men  no  doubt  give  you  a  greater  variety 
both  of  matter  and  manner  of  treatment  than  any  one  man  could 
afford,  unless  indeed  he  were  a  quite  extraordinary  person.  But  still, 
in  your  public  preaching,  you  have  no  man  who  feels  such  a  pei'sonal 
interest  and  responsibility  towards  you  as  would  lead  him  to  study  care- 
fully the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  various  significant  events  which 
continually  happen,  and  report  them  in  sermons  for  your  instruction. 
In  your  private  life,  chequered  all  over  with  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and 
sorrows — gladdened  by  tiie  new-bom  soul,  or  made  sad  by  some  loved 
one's  departure— you  have  no  one  to  perform  that  familiar  domestic 
duty  which  is  yet  a  large  and  highly  important  part  of  the  minister*s 
function.  I  need  not  say  how  often  my  heart  yearns  towards  such  of 
you  as  have  been  in  recent  affliction,  or  has  bounded  to  share  your  new 
or  accustomed  joys. 

Of  late,  two  New  England  men,  of  extraordinary  talents  and  con- 
spicuous position — which  each  climbed  up  to  from  the  humble  place 
they  were  bom  in — have  passed  off  from  this  mortal  scene,  the  public 
taking  suggestive  notice  of  the  fact ;  and  I  lamented  that  you  had  no 
minister  who  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  show  you  and  the  nation  the 
comparative  value  of  those  two  lives,  so  opposite  and  hostile  in  their 
chief  characteristics,  and  so  differently  regarded  by  the  controlling  men 
of  your  town — the  great  unscmpulous  advocate,  whose  chief  aim  was 
by  any  means  to  win  his  client's  cause,  and  the  great  self-denying  phi- 
lanthropist, whose  life  was  bravely  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of 
his  nation  and  his  race,  and  finally  given  up  with  such  characteristic 
ending  as  a  sacrifice  thereto.  Besides,  another  man  has  lately  gone  to 
his  reward  from  the  scene  of  his  philanthropic  works  in  Boston,  who 
spent  his  life  for  the  criminal,  the  drunkard,  and  the  harlot.  His  func- 
tion was  to  cleanse  the  unclean,  to  save  such  as  were  ready  to  perish, 
and  to  love  the  unlovely;  thus  making  the  highest  words  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  his  daily  profession  of  Christianity.  Though  he  held  no 
public  office,  sat  on  no  platform  of  honor  in  public  meetings,  nor  ever 
shared  a  civic  feast,  he  yet  did  more  service,  I  think,  to  Boston  than 
all  her  mayors  for  diirty  years.  Now,  the  able  and  conscientious  men 
who  only  speak  to  you  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  will  not  be  likely  to 
prepare  laboriously  for  you  a  special  sermon  on  Kufus  Choate,  or 
Horace  Mann,  or  John  Augustus,  or  any  public  event,  even  of  the 
greatest  importance;  while  any  large-minded  and  generous-hearted 
man  who  was  your  regular  minister  would  feel  impelled  to  use  them, 
and  every  signal  event  of  the  times,  for  the  furdierance  of  your  highest 
interests.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  I  stand  between  you  and  a  service  I 
may  never  be  able  to  perform  again. 
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It  is  not  easy  nor  pleasant  to  undo  even  the  official  ties  which  now 
join  you  and  me,  so  closely  knit  and  holding  us  so  fast  and  pleasantly 
toge&er  when  we  have  walked  in  steep  and  slippeiy  places ;  but  now  I 
feel  it  were  better,  for  I  am  only  a  weight  which  hinders  your  upward 
march.  I  trust  you  will  soon  find  some  man  who  will  fill  my  place,  not 
only  in  your  pulpit,  but  also — perhaps  the  more  difficult  task — ^in  yoar 
homes  and  your  hearts. 

Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  ever  be  idle ;  if  I  recover  but  partially,  T 
have  yet  enough  to  do  in  which  we  can  still,  perhaps,  work  together  as 
heartily  as  before,  though  without  any  official  connection.  I  know 
you  will  not  think  I  shall  ever  lose  the  gratitude  and  affection  I  have 
so  long  felt  towards  you.  For  we  have  wept  and  prayed  together,  have 
been  joyful  with  each  other,  jointly  sharing  the  deep  feelings  and  lofty 
ideas  of  absolute  religion,  and  attending  also  to  its  works ;  and  the 
memory  of  this  will  never  fade  out  from  your  consciousness  or  mine. 
Let  us  be  thankful  to  the  dear  God  for  all  the  good  the  past  has  brought 
US.  And  now,  for  the  future,  also,  may  ours  be  the  absolute  trust  in 
that  Infinite  Peifection  which  is  Father  and  Mother  to  us  all — the 
faith  that  prevails,  the  hope  that  endures,  and  the  love  which  never  &il8. 
So  hopes  and  prays 

Your  friend, 

Theodore  Pabkxb. 

When  this  letter  arrived  in  Bcston,  and  after  it  was  read  to 
the  meeting,  addresses  were  made  by   Messrs.  Hope,  Dudley, 
Sparrell,  and  Leighton,  against  accepting  the  proffered  resigna- 
tion, and  the  following  resolutions  passed  without  a  dissenting^ 
voice : — 

Besolved,  That,  while  we  rejoice  in  the  improved  health  of  <HtP 

minister,  and  the  prospect  of  his  being  ultimately  restored^to— lug 

former  vigor  and  usefulness,  we  sincerely  regret  that  he  should  deem 
it  best  at  this  time  to  sever  his  official  connection  with  us  as  minister 
of  this  society. 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  his  past  services  in  our  behalf,  ftnd  his 
success  in  building  up  this  free  Church  in  the  face  of  obstacles.  Which 
have  been  neither  few  nor  small,  we  desire  that  his  name  shall  still  he 
connected  with  it,  and  that  we  may  still  call  him  our  minister — con- 
scious that  such  a  connection  will  be  for  our  good,  though  we  miss  the 
guidance  of  his  counsel  and  the  daily  blessing  of  his  presence. 

Besolved,  That  we  respectfully  and  affectionately  decline  to  accept 
his  resignation,  and  that  our  refusal  be  accompanied  with  the  assurance 
of  our  continued  gratitude  and  veneration. 

TO    MR.    MANLEY. 

Sept.  18,  1859. 

Within  you  will  find  a  commimication  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
have  made  months  ago,  nay,  in  my  long  letter  of  April  10 ;  but  I 
could  not  quite  do  it  then.    It  is  the  three  events  referred  to  io  the 
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letter  which  give  the  special  occasion  for  what  must  one  day  come.  I 
need  not  say  what  pain  it  gives  me  to  undo  even  the  formal  tie  which 
has  held  us  so  long,  hut  I  shall  sleep  better  now  it  is  done.  The 
condition  of  my  lungs  and  throat  I  look  upon  as  a  divine  command  to 
stop  preaching,  as  much  as  if— as  our  fathers  used  to  fancy  such  things 
—a  voice  had  spoken  out  of  the  clear  sky,  **  Thus  far,  0  Theodore, 
but  no  further.*'  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  for  the  best  good  of  all  that  it 
so  turns  out,  and  accept  it  as  other  similar  disappointments  for  the 
present,  not  joyous  but  grievous— yet  destined  to  work  out  a  far  more 
exceeding,  even  an  eternal  weight  of  Glory.  Let  us  not  murmur,  but 
turn, 

'*  To*morrow,  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

I  am  still  a  member  of  the  Twenty-eighth,  and  nobody  will  miss  me 
from  the  pulpit  so  much  as  I,  myself !  To  me  it  has  been  not  only  my 
pride  and  my  delight — my  joy  and  my  t^ron^— as  George  Herbert 
would  have  it,  but  also  my  education,  intellectual,  moral,  affectional, 
and  religious.  I  must  find  something  else  now,  **  Before  I  quite 
forsake  my  clay.**  But  I  have  work  enough  to  do  for  all  the  time  God 
spares  me,  and  new  work  will,  no  doubt,  come  to  tempt  me  as  before. 
Besides,  I  still  keep  a  place  in  your  hearts,  and  shall,  I  hope,  often 
look  into  your  homes  again. 

TO   REV.    J.   T.   SARGENT. 

Montreux,  Sept.  IS,  1859. 

It  is  Sunday  to-day,  and  my  thought  turns  homeward  with  even  a 
stronger  flight  than  on  other  days  of  the  week,  so  I  shall  write  a  little 
to  one  of  my  dear  old  friends — **a  friend,  indeed,*'  also  a  brother  in 
the  same  ministry.  It  is  the  day  when  the  services  at  the  Music  Hall 
are  to  begin  again,  I  believe,  and  James  F.  Clarke  is  to  stand  where  I 
shall  stand  no  more,  for  I  sent  my  letter  of  resignation  some  days  ago, 
as  duW  and  necessity  compelled.  But  my  affections  will  always  go 
with  the  dear  old  friends,  and  on  Sundays,  when  the  Music  Hall  is 
open,  I  always  come  as  a  silent  and  unseen  minister  to  look  on  the 
congregation,  and  have  **  sweet  communion  together,"  though  we  no 
longer  **  walk  to  the  house  of  God  in  company."  It  is  a  tender  bond 
which  gets  knit  by  years  of  spiritual  communion — I  think,  not  to  be 
broken  in  this  life.  Sunday  here,  you  know,  is  quite  different  from 
what  it  is  in  New  England,  devoted  more  to  gaiety,  and  to  social 
festivity  of  a  harmless  character.  But  to-day  is  the  annual  Fast  ail 
over  Switzerland,  and  the  land  is  as  still  as  with  us  in  the  most  quiet 
town  in  New  England.  I  like  these  Swiss  people;  they  are  industrious, 
thrifty,  economical  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  intelligent  and  happy. 
I  sometimes  think  them  the  happiest  pepple  in  Eurojpe — perhaps, 
happier  than  we  in  Massachusetts,  for  they  are  not  so  devoured  by 
either  a  pecuniary  or  a  political  ambition. 

What  a  condition  we  Unitarians  are  in  just  now !     They  put  Hunt* 

ingdon  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  and  he  turns  out  to  be 

orthodox,  and,  as  1  understand,  won't  go  into  the  Unitarian  pulpit  at 

Brookline,  New  York,  but  officiates  in  the  great  orthodox  Plymouth 
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Chaicfa  hard  bf.  Then  Brother  Bdkfvs  eoines  oat  widi  his  **AmhI(?) 
Chnreh,**  and,  while  talking  of  ihe  '*  Suspense  of  Faith,"  represents 
the  little  sect  in  no  rerj  pleasing  light.  Meantime,  the  Enammer — 
eertainlj  tiie  ablest  journal  in  America — reports  to  the  denominaticm 
the  most  rerolntionarj  theologie  opinions,  und  that,  too,  with  manifest 
approbation  thereof  ^witness  the  half^ozen  artieles  within  as  manj 
years,  by  Frothingham,  Jan.,  some  of  Alger*s,  that  of  *^  Scherb  on  the 
Devil,'*  and  three  on  India,  China,  and  Asiatic  religions,  by  an  orthodox 
missionary,  now  living  in  Middletown,  Connecticat— a  noUe  fellow, 
too.  What  is  to  become  of  as  ?  To  me  it  is  pretty  dear  the  progres- 
stTe  partj  will  continue  to  go  ahead  in  a  circaitoos  coarse,  for  progress 
is  nerer  in  a  straight  line ;  the  regressiTe  party  will  go  back,  describing 
a  line  with  analogoas  carves. 

It  is  beantifal  to  see  the  gradaal  development  of  religion  in  the 
woild,  especially  among  sach  a  people  as  oar  own,  where  the  gOTem- 
ment  pats  no  yoke  on  men's  shoulders.  Little  by  little,  men  shake 
off  the  old  traditionary  fetters,  get  rid  of  their  false  ideas  of  man  and 
and  God,  and  come  to  clear,  b^tifol  forms  of  religion.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  is  this  progress  so  rapid  as  in  America,  because  in  onr 
Northern  States  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  is  educated,  and  capable 
of  appreciating  the  best  thoughts  of  the  highest  minds.  Of  coarse, 
foolish  things  vrill  be  done  and  foolish  words  spoken,  but  on  the  whole, 
the  good  work  goes  on— not  slowly,  but  surely.  I  am  glad  the  Catholics 
hare  the  same  rights  as  the  I^otestants ;  if  they  had  not,  I  should 
contend  for  the  Catholics  as  I  now  do  for  the  negroes.  But,  I  think, 
after  slavery,  Catholicism  is  the  most  dangerous  institution  in  America, 
and  deplore  the  growth  of  its  churches.  I  know  the  power  of  an 
embodied  class  of  men,  with  unity  of  sentiment,  unity  of  idea,  and 
unily  of  aim,  and  when  the  aim,  the  idea,  and  the  sentiment  are  what 
we  see  and  know,  and  the  men  are  governed  by  such  rulers,  I  think 
there  is  danger.  Still,  it  is  to  be  met,  not  by  bigotry  and  persecution, 
but  by  wisdom  and  philanthropy.  I  don't  believe  Catholicism  thrives 
Tery  well  ever  in  a  republic,  but  it  loves  the  soil  a  despot  sticks  his 
bayonet  into.  Since  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  on  the  throne  of  France 
the  worst  class  of  Catholic  priests  have  come  more  and  more  into 
power.  That  miserable  order,  the  Capucins,  has  been  revived,  and 
spreads  rapidly;  more  that  three  hundred  new  convents  have  been 
established  since  the  coup  dStat;  they  are  filled  with  more  than 
thirty  thousand  devotees  already  !  But,  in  liberally  governed  Switzer- 
land. Catholicism  does  not  increase,  but  falls  back  little  by  little.  No 
Jesuits  are  allowed  to  act  in  the  land.  In  a  few  generations  we  shall 
overcome  the  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  superstition  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  in  America,  at  least,  in  the  North ;  but  before  that  is  done,  we 
shall  have  a  deal  of  trouble.  Soon  Boston  wiU  be  a  Catholic  city,  if 
the  custom  continues  of  business  men  living  in  the  country ;  and  we 
know  what  use  a  few  demagogues  can  make  of  the  Catholic  voters.  It 
only  requires  another  capitalist  to  offer  the  bishop  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  if  he  will  tell  his  subjects  to  vote  against  a  special 
'person  or  a  special  measure.  All  the  Catholics  may  be  expected  to  be 
on  the  side  of  slavery,  fillibustering,  and  intemperance — I  mean  ail  in 
a  body— >their  Bomanism  will  lead  ^em  to  support  slaveiy,  their 
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Irishism  to  encourage  fillibustering  and  drunkenness.  Bat  good 
comes  out  of  evil.  I  think  the  Irish  Catholics,  with  their  descendants, 
could  not  so  soon  be  emancipated  in  any  country  as  in  our  dear  blessed 
land.  So  we  need  not  complain,  but  only  fall  to,  and  do  our  duty — 
clean,  educate,  and  emancipate  "  the  gintleman  from  Carrrk  " ! 

I  wonder  how  it  goes  on  with  the  poor,  and  how  the  Provident 
Association  does  its  beneficent  work?  Well  and  wisely,  I  hope.  I 
am  not  quite  sorry  the  Reform  School  at  Westborough  is  burnt  down/ 
The  immediate  loss  to  the  State  is  a  great  one,  but  the  ultimate  loss 
would  have  been  far  more,  for  it  was  a  school  for  crime,  and  must 
graduate  villains.  I  wonder  men  don't  see  that  tliey  can  never  safely 
depart  from  the  natural  order  which  God  has  appointed.  Boys  are 
born  in  families;  they  grow  up  in  families  ;  a  few  in  each  household, 
mixed  with  girls  and  with  their  elders.  How  imnatural  to  put  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  boys  into  one  great  bam,  and  keep  them  there 
till  one-and-twenty,  then  to  expect  they  would  turn  out  well,  and  become 
^  natural  men,  after  such  an  unnatural  treatment !  At  the  beginning, 
*  Dr.  Howe,  really  one  of  the  most  enlightened  philanthropists  I  ever 
^  met  in  America  or  Europe,  proposed  a  central  bureau,  with  a  house  of 
^  temporary  deposit  for  bad  boys,  and  that  an  agent  should  place  them  in 
^  families  throughout  the  country.  A  quarter  of  the  money  thus  spent 
'         would  have  done  a  deal  of  good. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  been  up  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
'  at  Lancaster.     To  me  that  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  institutions 

in  the  good  old  State,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  works.  If  I 
were  governor  of  Massachusetts,  I  think  I  should  not  often  dine  with 
the  "  Lancers/'  or  the  **  Tigere,"  or  the  *•  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery," but  I  should  know  exactly  the  condition  of  every  jail  and  house  of 
correction  in  the  state,  and  of  all  the  institutions  for  preventing  crime 
and  ignorance.  If  Horace  Mann  had  been  governor,  I  think  he  would 
have  done  so.  But  he  lost  his  election  through  the  jealousy  of  his 
rivals  in  the  Republican  party,  I  think,  and  so  went  out  of  the  State  to 
do  good  work  in  another,  and  die  there,  killed  by  excessive  toil. 

Yesterday  I  suppose  Mr.  Everett  glorified  the  Webster  statue  in  the 
State  House.  What  a  pity  to  put  it  there !  The  United  States  Court 
Room  was  the  proper  place  for  it,  where  it  might  be  forever.  Now  the 
people  will  pitch  it  off  its  base,  and  turn  it  out  of  the  yard  one  day,  to 
give  room,  perhaps,  for  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock. 

Here,  in  Europe,  my  life  is  dull,  and  would  be  intolerable,  if  it  was 
not  introductory  to  renewed  work  on  earth,  or  else  to  another  existence 
in  heaven.  Here  I  am  necessarily  idle,  or  busy  with  trifles  which  seem 
only  a  strenuous  idleness.  Such  is  the  state  of  my  voice  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  silence,  and  so  fail  to  profit  by  the  admirable  opportunity  of 
intercourse  with  French,  German,  and  Russian  people,  who  now  fill 
up  the  house.  I  do  not  complain  at  all  of  this ;  but  think  myself  for- 
tunate to  be  free  from  pain  always,  and  now  also  mending. 

Remember  me  to  Barnard  when  you  see  him.  He  is  doing  one  of 
the  great  Christian  works  of  our  time.  I  never  think  of  it  without 
delight  and  admiration.  Now,  dear  Sargent,  with  many  thanks  for 
your  past  friendship,  which  is  still  fresh,  believe  me 

Faithfully  and  truly  yours,  T.  P. 
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TO    MB.   W.   L.   GARRISON. 

MoDtreuz,  Yaud,  SnisBe,  Sepk  SO^  18S9. 

My  dear  Mr.  Garrison, — This  is  the  day  when  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Russia,  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  heconoes  of  age ;  and  his  father 
has  wisely  chosen  this  as  the  day  of  freedom  for  the  serfs  of  his  vast 
empire.  It  is  pleasant  for  an  emperor  to  have  the  day  of  his  majority 
that  also  of  the  liberation  of  Q2,000,000  of  his  subjects.  It  is  proper 
I  should  write  to  tou  on  this  day,  who  have  imperishably  connected 
your  name  with  the  cause  of  freedom  in  America — a  freedom,  however, 
yet  to  be  accomplished  for  4,000,000  of  our  fellow-citizens.  So  far  as 
I  can  find  out,  the  emperor  was  not  moved  to  this  great  act  of  enfran- 
chisement either  by  a  moral  sentiment  of  justice  and  philanthropy,  or 
by  an  intellectual  idea,  whose  development  required  such  a  noble  act 
But  1,  he  wished  to  diminish  the  power  of  his  nobles,  who  own  all 
the  serfs,  and  form  an  aristocracy  often  hostile  to  him,  and  always  dan- 
gerous ;  d,  he  feared  an  insurrection  of  the  serfs  themselves,  who  often 
rise  against  their  owner,  bum  his  houses  and  butcher  his  family,  and 
may  at  any  time  cause  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  3,  he  wished  to 
increase  the  revenue,  and  had  the  sense  to  see  that  a  population  of  free, 
industrious  men  is  more  profitable  in  the  tax-paying  line  than  a  horde 
of  slaves.  However,  the  work  is  far  from  being  done ;  only  a  begin- 
ning is  made  as  yet.  The  affair  is  one  of  great  complication  and  difii- 
culty.  Many  of  the  nobles  oppose  it,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way. 
Then  there  are  questions  of  finance,  questions  of  military  recruits, 
questions  of  mortgage,  and  questions  of  pauperism  to  be  settled. 
Commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  examine  the  matter,  report  the 
facts,  and  tell  the  means  for  overcoming  the  difficulties.  Some  of  these 
Commissioners  have  already  reported  ;  but  it  will  be  five  or  ten  years, 
perhaps  twenty,  before  the  business  is  fully  accomplished.  So  hard  a 
work  is  it  to  overcome  the  wickedness  of  long  centuries.  But  what 
helps  the  matter  greatly  is  this :  the  master  and  slave  are  of  the  same 
race  and  nation,  so,  when  a  man  is  free  the  stigma  is  wiped  off  from 
him  and  his  children  for  ever ;  while  with  us,  alas  !  the  Ethiopian  does 
not  change  liis  skin,  and  hatred  of  the  negro  race  continues  and  applies 
to  the  free  as  to  the  bond;  the  distinction  is  ineffaceable.  So  the 
American  problem  of  liberation  is  vastly  more  difficult  than  the  Rus* 
sian ;  for  when  the  legal  chain  is  broke,  the  work  of  real  emancipation 
— which  is  elevation  to  self  respect,  to  free  individuality  of  soul  and 
body— is  only  begun.  In  St.  Croix  the  brute  part  of  emancipation  is 
accomplished — that  is  all.  It  is  a  great  deal ;  the  indispensable  first 
step  to  all  the  rest.  But  it  will  take  three  or  four  generations,  I  fear, 
to  do  the  spiritual  part  of  that  great  work,  even  there. 

It  is  painful  to  see  how  unwillingly  the  oppressor  parts  with  his  power 
to  harm.  In  Russia — I  mean  certain  parts  of  the  empire  in  special — 
drunkenness  has  been  the  great  curse  of  the  common  people ;  it  is  so 
\n  all  northern  lands,  where  the  grape  does  not  furnish  a  moderate 
stimulant.  Some  benevolent  people  got  up  temperance  societies,  as 
with  us,  and  the  vice  was  checked.  But  the  liquor  consumed  was 
whisky,  made  out  of  potattfes,  or  out  of  grain  raised  by  the  great 
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landed  proprietors,  who  found  a  market  close  at  hand  in  the  distilleries, 
or  often  owned  the  distilleries  themselves.  These  proprietors  fowid 
their  profits  destroyed  hy  the  decrease  of  drunkenness.  So  they  peti- 
tion the  emperor  to  put  down  the  temperance  societies.  They  tell  him 
1,  the  royal  revenue  will  he  impaired,  for  if  men  don't  drink  whisky, 
they  won't  have  to  pay  the  excise  tax  on  it ;  and,  2,  they  themselves 
will  he  injured  hy  not  finding  a  market  for  the  only  produce  of  their 
lands  !  Such  is  the  true  spirit  of  an  oligarchy^ihe  spirit  of  nobies ! 
I  don't  find  the  people — I  mean  the  great  mass  of  men  in  the  common 
walks  of  life— doing  such  things.  A  few  years  ago,  in  a  large  district 
in  Sweden,  the  farmers — ^who  owned  the  land  they  tilled  with  their  own 
hands — went  and  pulled  down  the  distilleries  which  were  turning  pota- 
toes and  rye  into  all  manner  of  mischief ;  others  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment to  make  a  law  to  enforce  temperance.  The  spirit  of  oligarchy  is 
the  spirit  of  a  clique ;  that  of  the  people,  in  large  multitudes,  is  a  little 
diflferent ;  and  as  you  would  trust  your  property,  liberty,  life  to  a  jury  of 
twelve  common  men,  with  their  natural  instinct  of  justice  and  humanity, 
rather  than  to  a  single  judge,  however  well  cultivated,  so  it  is  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  the  universal  jury,  we  must  appeal  for  help 
in  all  great  works.  It  was  the  British  people,  not  the  House  of  Lords 
or  the  Church,  that  set  free  800,000  negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 

I  find  by  the  Invalide  Russe,  the  great  Russian  newspaper,  that  some 
of  the  nobles  think  their  order  must  fall  with  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  and  say  **  If  there  are  no  serfs  in  Russia,  then  there  can  be  no 
nobles !  '*  You  would  think  it  was  our  Southern  masters  at  home  who 
were  talking.  But  here  nobody  pretends  the  serfs  are  of  an  inferior 
race,  that  cannot  be  civilized,  &c.  I  hope  hereafter  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  will  do  honour  to  the  20th  September,  1859,  which  inaugurated 
the  emancipation  of  22,000,000  men.  I  wish  it  effected  it ;  but  thank 
God  for  the  beginning. 

I  see  by  the  European  and  American  papers  that  the  African  slave 
trade  is  in  full  career,  and  some  say  that  15,000  were  imported  in 
the  last  twelve  months.  I  make  no  doubt  that  is  a  little  exaggerated ; 
but  the  fact  seems  certain  that  the  slave  trade  is  re- opened.  The  uex 
step  is  to  legalize  the  trade.  That  may  be  done  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  any  day,  when  a  case  is  brought  before  it ;  or,  as 
in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  when  the  matter  is  non  coram  judice^let  the 
judge  see  fit  to  volunteer  an  opinion ;  or  it  might  be  done  by  the  Con- 
gi-ess.  The  Supreme  Court  is  now  ready,  and  perhaps  has  sent  word 
to  the  slaveholders  of  the  South  that  '*  Barkis  is  willin\*'  So  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  the  Court  thus  decides  this  winter ;  still  less  shall  I 
be  sorry ;  for  the  sooner  the  Court  runs  its  hill  into  the  ground  the 
better.  We  must  destroy  that  Unclean  Beast ;  but  it  must  do  more 
mischief  before  the  people  will  undertake  to  get  rid  of  the  unclean 
creature.  Congress  will  not  consent  to  the  African  slave  trade,  even  if 
the  Supreme  Court  take  the  initiative,  and  by  judge-law  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  legislation  of  the  people.  The  restoration  of  the  African  slave 
trade  will  turn  out  a  stronger  anti-slavery  measure  than  any  of  the 
great  acts  of  the  slave  power  since  the  7th  of  March,  1850.  A  good 
many  politicians,  North  and  South,  will  be  laid  out  stiff  and  cold,  and 
stark  dead,  on  that  (democratic)  plunk.  .Let  them  be  borne  to  their 
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political  burial,  and  may  their  last  end  be  like  that  of  John  Tyler^  who 
went  down  into  the  Old  DomtDion  alone,  and  has  never  been  sinet 
heard  from  until  this  day.  The  slave-breeding  States  must  needs 
oppose  the  African  slave  trade,  as  New  England  and  Pennsylvania 
oppose  free  importation  of  cloth,  hardware,  iron*  and  coal  It  is  the  ' 
business  of  Massachusetts  to  manufacture  cloth,  shoes,  kc;  she  has  the 
apparatus  for  that  work.  So  Virginia  breeds  slaves ;  but  if  they  can 
be  freely  imported,  her  occupation  is  gone.  So  she  will  be  hostile  U) 
this  wickedness.  The  wheels  of  humanity,  bearing  the  ark  of  the 
world's  welfare*  often  run  in  deep  mts  that  arc  foul  with  mire, 

I  have  no  news  to  write  you  from  this  little  place*  where  only  one 
newspaper  comes  every  day  to  our  house,  while  tfou  sit  in  the  whisper- 
ing gallery  of  the  world  at  Boston,  and  learn  things  almost  before  tliey 
take  place,  I  suppose,  as  you  read  so  many  journals.  Here,  of  coarse, 
the  talk  is  about  Italian  affairs,  and  as  they  seem  to  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  Louis  Napoleon,  all  the  world  is  anxious  to  know  what  he 
thinks  and  says  about  them.  Hence  the  most  contradictoiy  rumors 
get  abroad.  Spite  of  the  the  tyrsinny  of  Napoleon — which  is  directed 
by  tlie  *•  spirits/'  so  the  devotees  tliereunto  declare — France  seems 
quite  prosperous  in  a  material  way :  she  is  richer  than  ever  before, 
and  rapidly  increasing  in  riches.  Ihe  mass  of  the  people  there  seem 
to  care  little  to  increase  their  liberty.  There  was  no  popular  demand 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press  ;  not  even  for  so  much  as  the  emperor 
seems  just  now  disposed  to  grant.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while 
the  French  have  so  much  military  courage,  they  have  so  little  ciM 
or  political  courage.  Indeed,  they  are  a  people  difficult  to  com  pre* 
hend. 

Believe  me,  faithfully  acd  truly  yours» 

Theodore  Pabkbe. 


TO  MR,  C.  IL  ELLIS. 


Montreux,  S«pt.  22,  1850. 

Mt  dbar  CHARr^s, — ^Your  welcome  letter  of  *22nd  ult.  came  here 
the  0th  inst.  Many  thanks  for  it.  I  was  glad  to  hear  directly  from 
your  family,  and  learn  that  they  are  well.  There  has  never  been  a  day 
since  I  left  home  that  I  have  not  thought  of  your  father  and  his  dear 
ones.  He  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends — none  ever  had  one  more  friendly 
and  loving.  His  is  the  last  house  1  was  ever  in  at  home,  except  my 
own.  I  made  my  last  call  on  him.  It  was  your  fatlier  who  procured 
for  me  the  invitation  to  settle  at  West  Roxburj^ ;  it  was  he  who  induced 
others  (with  himself)  to  ask  me  to  deliver  five  lectures  in  Boston  in  the 
autumn  of  1841  ■  he  who  finally  led  me  to  come  to  Boston  and  preach 
at  the  Melodeon,  and  he  who  has  been  a  friend  in  need  at  every  turn 
—  thoughtful  OS  a  father,  kind  as  a  mother.  I  have  not  often  been 
taxed  with  ingratitude.  I  shall  never  forget  such  kindness  as  his.  so 
long  continued  and  so  uniform.  Your  father  s  house  has  been  one  of 
my  homes  at  West  Roxbuiy.  When  I  first  went  there,  it  was  the  only 
place  I  ever  ventured  to  take  tea  at  without  a  formal  invitation  You 
know  how  continual  my  visits  have  been  there  of  late  years.     When 
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Gtirtises  got  me  indicted  by  their  packed  jury  for  the  **  misde- 
lOT "  of  a  speech,  in  Fanueil  Hall,  against  kidnapping  my  own 
liioner,  and  not  a  newspaper  in  Boston — the  sneaky  things ! — dared 
out  against  such  abominations,  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  secure  the 
^rvices  of  your  father^s  son  for  my  defence,  and  most  handsomely  were 
^tae  senrices  rendered  and  effectually,  yet  before  a  Court  singularly 

j*^w,  even  in  its  decision,  that  the  indictment  was  a  bad  one. 
^  •  •  •  ♦  ♦  • 

^^ow  are  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  New  England  just  now  ?  In 
^^land  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  up  a  revival ;  it  succeeds  as  in 
*^8rica — I.  «.,  men,  and  still  more,  women  are  brought  into  the  state 
^*  hysteria,  and  conduct  themselves  accordingly.  But  the  newspapers 
^  high  standing  oppose  it.  In  America,  even  the  New  York  Tribune 
"'^  not  dare  do  so,  still  less  Tizers  and  Couriers,  But  here,  either  the 
inductors  of  the  press  are  men  of  more  character  than  with  us,  and 
^y  on  their  own  account,  dare  oppose  public  opinion  when  it  is  wrong ; 
*^  else  in  the  more  numerous  classes  of  society  there  is  a  greater 
vsfriety  of  opinion,  and  so  the  editor  feels  safe  in  developing  his  own 
pv^dividualify.  Certainly  the  London  Times,  though  as  imscrupulous  as 
^e  New  York  Herald,  or  New  York  Observer  even,  is  yet  as  individual 
94  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  In  England,  there  is  an  enormous 
I  »)dv  of  rude  men,  almost  wholly  uneducated,  superstitious  and  gross 
^  their  passions  and  manners,  who,  for  generations  to  come,  must  be 
b.te  food  of  revivalists  and  hell-fire  preachers,  like  Spurgeon.  In  a 
.irtain  state  of  society  a  revival  is  as  natural  as  the  plague  or  the 
^olera  in  a  certain  state  of  the  air  in  a  close-pent  town.  But  as  Europe 
.as  out-grown  the  plague — which  once  made« frightful  havoc  in  Lon- 
on — so  one  day  will  she  and  America  get  rid  of  the  revival,  which 
^till  commits  such  outrages  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

I  wonder  how  the  Unitarian  Autumnal  Convention  comes  on,  and 
\7hat  they  discuss,  and  how  they  do  it.  No  sect  had  ever  a  finer 
>pportunity  to  advance  the  religious  development  of  a  people.  But  they 
j&t  it  slide,  and  now  they  must  slide  with  it.  In  1838,  the  Unitarians 
were  the  controlling  party  of  Boston  ;  the  railroads  were  just  getting 
opened,  and  it  was  plain  the  population,  the  Protestant  population,  of 
the  town  would  soon  double.  Young  men,  with  no  fortune  but  their 
character,  would  come  in  from  the  country  and  settle  and  grow  rich ; 
the  Unitarians  ought  to  have  welcomed  such  to  their  churches  ;  have 

Kmded  helps  for  them,  and  secured  them  to  the  Unitarian  fold. 
mmon  policy  would  suggest  that  course — ^not  less  than  a  refined 
fanmanity.  But  they  did  no  such  thing ;  they  loved  pecunia  peeumata 
not  pseunia  pecunians.  They  were  aristocratic  and  exclusive  in  their 
tastes,  not  democratic  and  inclusive.  So  they  shoved  off  those  yoimg 
eountry  fellows,  and  now  rejoice  in  their  very  respectable  but  very  little 
oongregations.  The  South  of  Boston  is  not  in  the  Unitarian  churches ; 
a  church  of  old  men  goes  to  its  grave :  one  of  young  men  goes  to  its 
work.  The  Unitarian  ministers  are  old,  not  in  years,  but  in  feebleness. 
They  graduate  old — not  in  wisdom,  but  in  lack  of  hope,  in  distrust  of 
men,  in  fear;  their  School  of  the  Prophets  is  an  institution  for  the 
■enilification  of  youth. 

Besides,  they  neglected  their  theological  duty,  which  clearly  was  to 
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lead  ftuiher  on  the  progress  of  religious  ihoughL  The  sect  looks  now 
like  an  old-fashioned  Puritan  meedng-house,  with  its  tall.  haDdsome* 
aspiring  steeple  blown  olT,  and  a  lilUe  dirty  thimble-shaped  cupola,  ten 
feet  high,  put  in  Its  place.  The  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
high  philanthropy  of  the  age,  have  gone  elsewhere. 

The  great  destinies  of  humanity  are  not  confided  to  the  hands  of  a 
single  sect  Theological  progress  in  America  goes  witho*it  leaders ; 
its  movement  is  democratic  of  the  people,  not  oligarchic  of  a  few 
scholars.  The  mo.st  advanced  ideas  are  not  urged  in  the  rich  and  well- 
educated  congregalions.  where  the  pews  are  costly*  and  the  hands  are 
white ;  it  is  in  tiie  great  (or  little)  congregations  of  most  young  men 
and  women  that  you  must  look  for  the  instinct  of  progress,  and  the 
power  which  one  day  will  build  new  churches,  and  fill  tliem  with  pious 
emotion,  which  also  will  turn  into  great  moral  life.  So  the  stone  that 
the  (anointed)  bulldei-s  rejected,  becomes  tlie  head  of  the  corner  I  So 
was  it,  so  is  it^  so  will  it  ever  be.  The  great  burthens  of  the  Lord  are 
laid  on  shoulders  which  seem  quite  inadequate  for  tlie  work.  Yet  the 
shoulders  bear  up  the  ark,  and  carry  it  over  many  a  red  desert,  and  over 
many  a  Jordan  all  swollen  wiih  the  drainage  of  mountains. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  your  wife  and  all  the  children,  to  your  sisters 
also,  and  their  dear  ones,  and,  above  all»  to  your  father  and  mother,  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much  of  both  gratitude  and  love.  lie  member  me 
kindly  to  John  A.  Andrew,  a  right  noble  man,  whom  I  hope  to  see 
Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetta  one  day.  He  has  the  instinct  of  jus- 
tice in  the  heroic  degree,  and  that  in  a  judge  is  worth  more  than  the 
capacious  understanding  of or ,     ■ 

Now  accept  my  own  best  wishes  for  yourself,  and  believe  me,  faith- 
fully yours. 


FROM   THE   JOURNAL, 

Sept.  Q5,  1659.— Sunday  is  always  rather  a  sober  day  with  me,  for  I 
think  of  those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness  of  Boston,  who  are  probably 
getting  scattered  because  they  have  no  shepherd.  Especially  is  the 
hour  of  their  service  a  sad  one — not  exactly  sad,  but  anxious,  and  I 
must  give  up  the  observance  of  it,  I  feel  much  like  the  mother  whom 
the  German  legends  tell  of,  that  died  in  child- bed,  and  for  nine  weeks, 
evei-y  night,  left  her  grave  and  came  to  tlie  cradle  side  of  the  baby  and 
wept.  There  is  a  tender  little  poem  on  that  theme.  I  put  it  into 
English  once.  I  leave  my  grave  and  weep  at  the  hour  of  Sunday  ser- 
vice of  the  Twenty-eighth.  Yet  I  shall  see  them  no  more.  The  pre- 
sage of  the  New  Year's  sermon  turns  out  correct :  "  It  is  the  last  time, 
O  Parkier' 

Here  are  some  verses  of  Mr.  Parker's  unfinished  translaiioii 

of  the  German  poem  : — 

When  a  wife  in  child-bed  dies, 

She  is  restless  in  the  tomb, 
And  from  slumber  will  arise. 

Through  weeping  for  her  hooi£. 
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At  the  hour  of  midnight  dead. 

From  her  coffin,  love-beguiled. 
Seeks  with  still  and  gentle  tread 

The  cradle  of  her  child. 

Looks  therein  with  faithful  eye. 

Listens  to  its  baby-breath ; 
Smoothes  the  covering  tenderly 

With  hand  now  cold  in  deaUu 

Seeing  it  will  nothing  need. 

Frees  the  mother  from  her  weight. 
And  she  flies  away  with  speed 

Through  the  churchyard  gate. 


TO   THE   REV.    A.   A.   LIVERMORE. 

Montreox,  Sept  26,  1859. 

My  dear  LiVEBMORE, — I  wonder  how  the  world  of  American  theo- 
logy goes  on :  now  and  then  I  hear  a  little  from  it,  never  much. 
Some  one  sent  me  Mr.  Bellows'  Sennon  in  the  Tribune  on  the  Sus- 
pense of  Faith ;  but  it  had  so  many  words  in  it— great  long  ones,  too— 
that  I  could  not  make  much  else  out  of  the  thmg.  Yet  B.  is  a  good 
fellow. 

How  our  theological  culture  (or  often  only  show  of  culture)  stultifies 
the  man !  Look  at  the  Catholic  devotees  in  Europe,  and  then  at  the 
various  Protestant  ones.  My  preaching  days  are  ell  ended  now.  Even 
if  I  live  some  years  it  must  be  with  my  mouth  shut.  It  is  now  com- 
monly painful  to  talk  with  my  friends  in  the  usual  low  tone  of  voice. 
Public  speaking  is  for  ever  out  of  the  question.  I  wonder  if  you  have  seen 
my  letter  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society.  It  makes  a  little 
volume.  I  asked  the  publisher  to  send  you  a  copy.  Of  course  it  con- 
tains much  you  never  can  like,  perhaps  not  even  tolerate ;  but  it  holds 
the  chief  doctrines  I  have  come  to  ;  and  I  came  to  them  honestly  and 
with  sore  toil,  often.  I  never  found  fault  with  men  for  faithfully 
adhering  to  their  opinions,  however  diverse  from  mine ;  never  doubted 
that  deepest  piety  and  noblest  morality  exist  in  men  who  hold  such 
doctrines  in  utter  abhorrence.  I  have  known  Catholics  and  Jews 
deeply  religious  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  not  to  speak  of  all 
manner  of  Protest^t  sects.    I  say  to  all : — 

**  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidus  imperte ; 
Si  non  his  utere  mecum." 

I  have  had  to  fight  a  battle,  Livermore,  and  a  terrible  one,  too ;  and  I 
often  stood  (almost)  dione.  Of  course  I  aimed  so  as  to  hit,  and  drew 
the  bow  so  the  arrows  might  go  clear  through,  and  leave  a  clean  hole 
whence  they  passed ;  for  it  was  no  holiday  with  me,  and  I  did  not  play 
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a  child's  game.  But  I  bave  shot  no  shaft  in  self-defence,  till  compelled  to 
do  it  in  Uie  Uoited  States'  Court ;  and  have  had  no  personal  quarrel  with 
man  or  maid.  I  opposed  doctrines  whii'h  I  deemed  false,  and  measures 
I  thought  injurious;  when  public  persons  did  wicked  things^ kidnapped 
my  pEuishioners— ^.^,  I  called  them  by  name  and  exposed  their  wicked 
works.  Nine-tentiis  of  my  preaching  has  been  positive;  building  up, 
not  pulling  down,  except  by  implication.  I  have  broken  up  wild  land 
and  ploughed  also  anew  the  old,  which  was  foul  with  weeds.  No  doubt 
I  have  sometimes  crushed  down  a  tender,  useful  herb;  but  whenever  I 
saw  such  before  the  coulter,  I  lifted  my  plough  out  of  the  ground  and 
spared  a  whole  square  yard  of  baneful  weeds  for  the  one  sweet  flower 
they  girt  about  with  their  poison  ;  nay,  after  the  share  had  passed,  I  felt 
the  furrow  with  my  hands,  to  resen^e  some  little  herb  of  grace  which 
might  have  been  turned  over  in  the  general  stirring  of  tlio  ground.  No 
man  in  Amenea  since  Adams  and  Jefferson  has  been  so  abused  in 
public  and  private.  But  I  confess  to  you,  Livermore,  I  have  never  felt' 
a  resentful  feeling  against  anyone  which  lasted  from  sundown  till 
sunrise,  except  in  two  cases— atrocious  cases  they  were,  too.  For  a 
year  I  felt  emotions  I  did  not  like  towards  one  man  ;  he  took  pains  to 
insult  me  whenever  we  met*  so  1  avoided  him.  But  during  that  time  I 
never  spoke  an  ill  word  of  him.  At  length  I  saw  him  in  the  street  one 
day,  went  over  and  took  his  cold,  unwilling  hand,  and  asked  tenderly 
after  his  little  ones.  At  length  he  caved  in ;  and  though  he  has  since 
changed  neither  character  nor  conduct*  1  feel  different  towards  him,  and 
free  to  criticise  his  acts.     The  other  man  did  not  trouble  me  a  month. 

This  letter  is  too  egotistic  to  be  shown  to  anyone  ;  but  you  and  I 
were  young  togetlier  once,  and  so  1  take  the  liberty  of  an  old  friend 
with  you,  I  don't  wish  others  to  see  what  I  have  writ.  Many  thanks 
for  your  kind  letter  last  winter,  and  your  two  friendly  visits  to  me  at 
New  York,  and  kindly  words  of  farewell.  Love  to  your  wife  and  from 
mine. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  P, 


FROM   THE   FROGRESSIYE    FRIENDS. 


To  our  well-beloved  Friend  and  Fellow-Laborer  in  the  cause  of  Truth 
and    Bighteousness,    Theodore    Parker,    the    Pennsyh^ania  Yearh 
Meeting  of  Progressive  Friends  sendetli  greeting. 

Afi  we  are  about  to  close  our  Seventh  Annual  Convocation,  our  henrts 
turn  with  loving  tenderness  to  thee.  We  remember  with  gratitude  how 
thy  presence  cheered  us  in  former  years,  and  how  the  words  of  truth 
tlmt  fell  from  thy  lips  were  as  sunlight  and  dew  upon  our  hearts^  en- 
lightening our  minds  and  quickening  us  to  more  earnest  labor  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  sending 
to  tiaee  across  tlie  ocean  a  message  of  sympathy  and  aifection  ;  of  heart- ' 
felt  regret  for  the  Illness  which  has  compelled  thee  to  suspend  thy 
pubhc  labors,  and  of  hope  for  thy  speedy  and  complete  recovery. 
The  earnest  prayer  of  our  hearts  is,   that  the  voice  which  has  so 
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often  blessed  us  may  hot  be  long  silent,  but  be  again  lifted  up  with 
new  power  in  behalf  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  Ist  of  sixth 
month,  1859. 


Joseph  A.  Dugdale, 
EuzABBTH  Jackson,  \Clerh9. 
OuYEB  Johnson, 


MR.    PARKERS   REPLY. 


Montreox,  Switcerland,  25th  of  ninth  month,  1859. 


To  THE  Pbooressiye  Friends  in  Pennsylvania — Dear  Friends, — 
Your  kindly  letter  of  the  first  of  sixth  month,  signed  by  your  clerks, 
Joseph  A.  Dugdale,  Elizabeth  Jackson,  and  Oliver  Johnson— persons 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed — reached  me  but  yesterday,  for  it  was 
long  delayed  in  Paris.  Let  me  now,  from  a  full  heart,  thank  you  for 
your  generous  expression  of  such  sympathy  and  regard.  In  theses 
times,  when  a  difference  of  theological  opinions  so  often  hinders  all 
feeling  of  human  brotherhood,  your  words  come  to  me  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  encouragement.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  find  religion  without 
bigotry;  devotion  to  God  with  no  hatred  of  his  children ! 

Once  I  intended  and  promised  to  speak  also  to  each  of  the  other 
congregations  of  Progressive  Friends ;  but  now  I  think  you  will  never 
again  hear  my  voice  in  your  yearly  meetings ;  for  even  if  I  somewhat 
recover  my  health,  it  seems  I  must  heref^ter  address  men  only  with 
the  pen,  and  no  longer  also  with  the  living  word.  Yet  I  trust  I  shall 
never  fail,  with  what  powers  I  have,  to  help  forward  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  so  dear  to  you  all. 

I  kept  sacred  the  anniversary  of  your  last  meeting  with  devout  grati- 
tude for  the  opportunity  I  twice  had  of  preaching  before  you  what  to 
me  is  far  more  dear  than  this  earthly,  mortal  life,  for  the  friendly  recep- 
tion my  words  found  amongst  you,  and  the  cheering  *talk  I  had  with 
many  of  you  in  private.  The  faces  of  the  men  and  women  I  value  so 
much  came  up  before  me  and  peopled  the  solitude  of  the  ocean.  *  I 
was,  when  sailing  through,  comparing  their  human  loveliness  with  the 
else  mere  material  beauty  of  tlie  sea.  This  year  I  could  not  gather  with 
you  at  the  yearly  meeting ;  yet  was  I  present  in  spirit,  and  joined  in 
your  spoken  or  silent  prayer  for  the  truth  which  shall  make  all  men 
free,  and  for  the  love  that  shall  add  its  most  precious  blessings  to  all 
human  kind. 

Long  may  the  spirit  of  truth  and  love,  the  spirit  of  religion,  live  in 
your  hearts,  shedding  its  gladness  and  its  beauty  on  your  daily  lives, 
while  it  keeps  your  feet  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  and  strengthens 
your  hands  for  every  duty  which  God  demands  of  you.  Believe  me 
faithfully 

Your  fnend, 

Thsodobb  Parker. 
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TO  MB.   LTXAK. 


I  lutre  not  niiiefa  to  write  to  joo,  O  inoet  exeeUent  Govcmor,  bat 
mittt  now  >nd  then  remind  joa  tiuu  there  is  a  large  proTinee  hoc;  in 
No.  10,  Pension  Ketterer,  thmt  requires  a  great  d^  of  ruling,  aod 
which  now  lies  wfaoll j  ongofemed  and  disorderlj.  There  is  no  know- 
ing  (at  Pkris  i  how  I  hehMje  (at  Montrem).  Sometimes  I  eong^  and 
diere  is  no  goremor  to  tell  me.  ^  Here  is  the  ehloroform  nuxtnre 
whieh  jFO«  are  to  take  !  ~  And  when  I  propose  some  soch  thing  like 
walking  np  to  the  amlhye,  to  saj,  ^  It  won't  do ;  besides,  I  hare  been 
there  and  got  the  wine:  U  fxdei!'* 

Baron  Von  Eoenne,  too  know,  is  here,  and  he  recommends  a  eeitain 
medicine  for  mj  throat.  I  most  take  a  new  pen  for  the  name :  Sbrm- 
veiseker€beruUzbnin*i€fUirtiJieielmiHermUeaaaer* 

I  think,  if  that  does  not  core  mj  throat,  it  will  lock  mj  jaws. 
Apthorp  will  seek  for  it  at  Verav  this  blessed  aftemo<Hi,  and  periu^ 
jynng  it  home  in  the  DampfMehUpptekifjalurtagndUtktrftgtUgemkeiU' 
waaen^f  and  if  so  I  shall  take  the  zahtdnreehentcke  MmUrid  I  to-monaw 
morning  in  wamun  MUek.  The  said  Strave  lires  at  Dresden,  and 
brews  all  sorts  of  Mineralma$$er  better  than  Nature  herself  prodoees 
them,  and  cheaper  a' great  deaL     That  beats  all  Natnr* ! 

Fields  (Ticknor  and  Fields)  is  at  Vevaj :  left  Boston  in  Jmie.  I  was 
sUvering  along  the  road  from  Montreuz,  eating  grapes,  and  heard  some- 
bod  j  cfldl  out,  "  Can  jou  tell  me  the  way  to  Boston  Itfeetin'  House  ?" 
and,  behold !  there  was  Fields,  with  a  great  handsome  beard  (not  equal 
to  the  Governor's,  though ! )  and  an  umbrella.  He  had  seen  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  I  was  at  Montreux,  and  walked  over  to  see  the 
criUur.  He  is  well  and  happy ;  his  wife  with  him.  He  wants  to  stay 
all  winter,  but  doubts  the  possibility. 

I  have  a  great  mind  to  run  down  to  Paris  and  see  you  before  you 
flit  for  Boston,  but  the  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion.  Brandy  only 
helps  the  cough  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time,  producing  no  per- 
manent good,  I  fear.  Begin  with  Februai}'  1st,  1858,  and  divide  the 
time  into  periods  of  three  months  up  to  August  1st ;  there  has  been  a 
continuous  though  irregular  increase  of  that  malady  in  each  period, 
except  from  February  1st,  1859,  to  May  1st,  when  perhaps  it  ebbed, 
though  it  went  up  again  to  its  former  level  by  May  17th,  when  I  sailed 
for  England.  This  don't  look  very  well  for  Uie  next  nine  months,  or 
for  ultimate  recovery.  But  I  steadily  gain  in  weight,  and  last  Saturday 
went  up  to  158Hbs.  I  have  not  weighed  so  much  for  twenty-nine 
years !  I  shall  overtake  you  before  long,  and  the  province  will  be 
bigger  than  the  Governor  !  !  I 

*  If  Mr.  Paiker  has  the  letten  right,  it  means  "Stmye'B  chief  salt-BpriiigB  artificial 
mineral-water." 
t  8teamboat-Ezpre«  Company's  aooommodation-coach. 
t  Jaw-hreaking  sluiL 
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FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 


Sept.  Q7. — ^Towards  night  a  little  cloud  gathers  over  Villeneuve,  as  I 
look  at  it  from  the  bill  below  the  Pension  and  Post-Office.  It  is  about 
twice  as  high  as  the  steeple  top.  Next  comes  another  little  cloud,  and* 
so  on.  They  extend  in  regular  strata  when  the  wind  does  not  blow 
much.  But  there  is  always  a  thin  space  between  the  strata,  in  which 
there  is  no  cloud.     Sometimes  there  are  seven  or  eight  strata. 

Went  to  Vevay  on  market  day.  A  large  young  ox,  fit  for  a  wagon, 
costs  80  to  100  dollars ;  hay,  4  francs  per  100  livres—s&y  80  cents  for 
a  cwt. ;  cheese,  45  to  80  centimes  [9  to  16  cents]  a  livre ;  grapes,  30 
centimes  [6  cents] ;  cauliflowers,  1  to  2  francs  [19  to  38  cents]  apiece ; 
small  caboages,  15  centimes  [8  cents]  a  piece.  Tubs,  baskets,  &c., 
about  a  third  cheaper  than  with  us.  Hardware  is. cheaper.  Bacon 
sides,  40  to  45  centimes  a  livre.  Potatoes  about  60  to  70  centimes  a 
bushel.  A\\/ruit  dearer  than  with  us— at  least  this  year,  which  is  bad 
for  fruit.  The  country  people  seem  honest,  virtuous-looking  people, 
but  have  not  the  quick  intelligence  of  Yankees. 

He  had  decided  to  go  to  Rome  from  Marseilles,  but  before 
setting  out  upon  that  journey  he  went  to  Mr.  Desor  s  residence  at 
Neucb&tel  to  spend  the  vintage  season,  starting  on  October  6, 
and  reaching  there  the  same  evening.  Professor  Schonbein  was 
there,  and  scientific  discussions  alternated  with  the  wine-making, 
and  the  little  note-book  gathered  up  all  the  facts. 

On  the  1 2th  he  left  for  Marseilles,  by  the  way  of  Geneva  and 
Lyons,  and  sailed  on  the  1 7th.  On  the  1 9th  be  was  at  Home, 
in  the  H6tel  de  TAngleterre,  and  looking  about  for  winter 
lodgings. 


TO  MISS   CABOLINE  THATER. 

Montreuz,  October  2,  1859. 

Mt  deab  GAROLiinE, — It  is  Sunday,  4  p.m.,  and  while  I  know  not 
how  many  are  listening  to  R.  W.  E.,  I  sit  out  of  doors  on  a  shawl,  with 
my  back  against  an  English  walnut  tree  (the  nuts  are  all  gathered ; 
they  were  not  many  nor  good  this  year),  and  my  feet  in  the  sun,  and 
write  you  this.  The  (miserable)  Itelians  talk  of  their  dolcefar  niente. 
I  find  it  a  piece  of  wretchedness,  which  I  try  to  be  patient  in  bearing 
and  suffering.  However,  it  is  not  like  having  the  rheumatism  at  the 
same  time ;  and  if  I  must  be  idle,  I  thank  the  Divine  Providence  that 
I  need  not  endure  other  pains  at  the  same  time. 

You  wished  I  could  have  seen  the  Aurora,  did  you  ?  So  you  did, 
and  sent  it  in  your  letter.  I  can  believe  you  are  electrified  with  not 
only  wisdom,  but  wit  also.    What  a  dangerous  thing  this  same  wit  is 
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A  dzB  -vnnd  I  iiTpe  lil  'mmasn,  Wmieia  will  herpsibpr  have  a  ] 
AHW  reeRman  T^t^esywiusr*^  Do  aak  Ifie:  Slack  to  gee  die  frmterxiz^ 
:q  io  diffr  ptissibie  diis  wincer. 

I  snr  mVimiEaflie  piece  <if  poetzy  from  die  pen  of  biare  old  Jafan 
.  H^prit»«t  -^  Xac  on  die  Bacde^eid.''    He  nerer  wrote,  I  thiok. 
boc  I  abooLi  bke  to  know  ifl  at  his  age,  he  kas  fire 
isaan^yeidislt  m  sng*  aoeh  a  soeg  as  that. 

I  wTsa  I  <sioid  have  been  ptesent  at  the  wedding,  and  done  my 
MSBoitt  a  make  two  lowers  happj.  Bat,  alas,  thai  also  b  OTer,  as  well 
js  iTf  iM'ai  Tiinir  d^^ '  Give  mj  heartiest  eongratnlations  to  the  joim^ 
^  .  jni  ail  die  "good  wishes  jour  aimtlj  feelings  will  snggesC     Of 
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course  you  think  the  child  Nattie  would  reconcile  the  father  to  any 
thing !  That  is  hecause  he  is  a  boy.  I  remember  you  rejoiced  at  his 
birth.  Lydia  saj^s,  *'  Caroline  thinks  the  smallest  streamlet  of  boyhood 
is  worth  more  than  a  whole  Dead  Sea  of  girls ! "  You  know  that 
nurses  always  treat  boys  better  than  girls;  even  in  that  little  red 
pulpy  lump  of  new-born  humanity  they  recognize  their  future  lord  and 
master,  and  so  open  their  treasury  and  bring  out  the  gold,  the  frank- 
incense and  the  myrrh  of  their  instinctive  homage!  How  true  it  was 
to  nature  when  the  Methodist  minister  in  his  pulpit  told  of  the  noble 
deed  of  some  young  man  who  saved  a  family  from  drowning,  though  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  life,  and  then  said,  **  God  be  thanked  for  young 
men!*'  How  true  it  was  to  nature  that  several  women  cried  out, 
"  Amen !  Glory  to  God  !  *'  •*  Si  natura  furcd  easpelles  iamen  tuque 
recurrit ! " 

Do  tell  me  how  E.  A.  Crowninshield  came  to  die.  He  was  doing 
well  when  I  left  home ;  riding  on  horseback,  and  getting  fat.  But 
why  do  they  sell  his  books  ?  Such  a  library  should  be  given  to  the 
city,  or  the  Historical  Society.  His  books,  almost  all  of  them,  lie  off 
my  track ;  they  are  also  costly  editions— a  rich  man's  collection  more 
than  a  scholar's.  Besides,  what  have  I  to  do  with  buying  more  books  P 
"  Thou  fool,  this  night,"  &c.  I  will  ask  your  kindness  to  look  after 
only  one  work ;  No.  691,  a  Mexican  MS.  I  will  give  ten  dollars  for  it 
He  did  not  give  three  dollars,  buying  it  at  Guild's  sale,  several  years 
ago,  while  some  booby  was  talking  to  me,  and  I  foolishly  listened  to 
him  and  not  the  auctioneer.  It  may  go  for  much  more,  or  it  may  for 
much  less.  I  will  give  only  ten  dollars,  but  don't  expect  to  get  it 
Please  keep  all  this  secret — to  yourself— till  the  proper  time.  Many 
thanks  for  sending  me  the  catalogue.  Choate's  library  must  be  a  fine 
one ;  if  well  I  should  pick  a  deal  out  of  it,  but  now  I  shall  let  it  slide. 
There  is  a  time  for  buying  books  and  a  time  to  refrain  from  buying 
books.     The  latter  is  mine. 

We  shall  start  for  Rome  about  the  18th  or  SOth.  If  Rome  don't 
agree  with  me,  I  shall  pull  up  stakes  and  push  off  for  Malta,  or  some 
other  place.  But  it  is  hai'd  running  away  from  death — go  where  you 
will  he  is  there  before  you.  Rome  promises  me  more  than  any  oUier 
place.  In  Egypt  I  should  have  nothing  but  the  climate  and  the  monu- 
ments (I  have  seen  Sphinxes  enough  already,  and  don't  like  the  tribe, 
though  one  in  stone  may  be  better  than  those  of  fiesh  and  blood),  and 
one  cannot  live  on  weather  and  stone  alone.  I  have  lots  of  out  door 
work  to  do  in  the  fine  weather,  and  reading  for  the  foul.  ]  can't  talk 
(fortunate  I  am  not  a  woman,  you  will  say),  and  silence  diminishes  my 
comfort  greatly.  But  I  can  read  and  write.  I  shall  keep  out  of  galle- 
ries and  churches. 

Tell  Wendell  Phillips  if  he  bring  all  malefactors  to  his  anvil,  he 
must  hammer  Governor  Banks,  for  assisting  in  breaking  the  laws  at 
Concord.  He  says  he  is  **  fighting  with  wild  beasts."  He  will  have 
his  hands  full  before  he  gets  through  with  them ;  then  there  are  the 
tarns  beasts  to  deal  with  i 

*2our8  ever, 
T.  P. 
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TO    ISAAC   FAKKKB,    UXISGTOS. 


The  Tintage  is  the  most  interestmg  part  of  the  jemr  to  tiie  Sviss; 
the  most  joroae  also.  Tbe  Tines  were  just  getting  into  blossom  when 
I  reMtdied  Mcmtreiix :  so  I  hare  seen  all  dte  vine  process  from  end  to 
end.  I  think  I  told  joa  how  the  plant  is  tzmined  up  to  litd«  stakes ; 
Do>w  let  me  ^aj  a  word  or  two  oo  the  gathering  of  the  grapes.  When 
tber  are  fnUj  ripe,  men  and  woo^n  ^  to  that  woik«  each  haring  a 
littie  tub  with  two  handles,  which  would  hold  three  halfpecks^  and  a 
crooked  little  knife,  with  which  he  cots  off  the  dusters.  He  throws 
the  grap«  into  his  tab,  and  when  that  is  foil,  empties  it  into  a  large, 
tall  tub.  called  a  hranU.  A  man  then  takes  a  long  stick,  with  a  pmMfa 
at  the  end,  and  punches  them  till  most  of  them  are  crashed  to  pieces. 
He  then  empties  them  (earning  the  brmmU  on  his  back),  into  a  huge 
tab  in  a  cellar  that  wiU  hold  thirtj  or  forty  hogsheads.  There  ther 
remain  twentj-foor  boors,  if  white  grapes,  or  five  or  six  dars,  if  red. 
Here  thej  ferment  a  little,  and  become  warm ;  then  a  hare-fooled  man 
rolls  Qp  his  trousers  to  the  knees,  gets  in.  and  shoreb  oat  the  eon- 
tents,  which  are  carried  in  tabs  to  the  press.  The  press  ia  in  the 
cellar— b  a  platform  of  timber,  six  or  twelTC  inches  tluck,  resting  on 
huge  beams.  The  old-fashioned  presses  have  posts  at  the  end,  and  an 
eiK>rmoas  beam  (thirty  by  thirty-six  inches  sometimes)  of  oak,  and  a 
wooden  screw,  twelve  inches  in  diameter.*  This  is  tamed  with  a  long 
lever,  and,  to  give  it  the  last  squeeze,  a  rope  is  feistened  to  the  end  of 
the  lever  and  pat  roand  a  capstan.  After  the  grape  cheese  has  been 
pressed  aboat  twelve  hoars,  they  ran  np  the  screw  and  cat  the  pimiice 
^called  nuMc)  into  long  strips,  eighteen  inches  wide  and  foar  feet  Long 
(the  size  of  the  press),  and  leave  them  a  foot  apart;  then  pat  on  the 
followers  and  give  it  another  squeeze  for  twelve  hoars  more ;  so  it  be- 
comes pretty  dn-.  Then  it  is  taken  off  and  sent  to  the  distiller,  who 
puts  it  in  water  for  fourteen  or  twenty  days,  till  it  ferments,  and  he  then 
makes  a  sort  of  brandy  out  of  it.  The'  juice  of  the  gn^  as  it  runs 
from  the  press  is  caught  in  a  tub,  and  then  put  into  enormdhs  casks, 
that  will  hold  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  hogsheads ;  then  it  fer- 
ments ;  then,  next  March,  it  will  be  drawn  off  into  other  casks  and  left 
a  few  months  or  a  year,  when  it  is  put  into  hogsheads  for  sale,  or 
into  bottles.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  wine  of 
different  years.  This  year  it  is  uncommonly  excellent,  and  brings  50 
per  cent,  more  than  the  common  price.  The  whole  process,  you  see,  is 
a  good  deal  like  an  old-fashioned  way  of  making  cider;  not  a  bit  cleaner, 
only  the  grapes  are  not  rotten,  as  the  apples  often  wero  (and  still  are, 
no  doubt) ;  no  straw  is  needed,  and  no  voter  is  added  (!)...  So  much 
for  the  wine. 

The  Swiss  kitchen-gardens  are  much  like  the  one  you  and«  I  haya 
taken  so  much  pains  with,  containing  cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  parsley, 
summer  savoy,  thyme,  sage,  hoarhound,  white  tiumips  and  French 

*  The  new  preflsei  bare  a  great  iron  tcrew  fasUned  under  the  pren  i  the  nat  is  tamed 
withleven;  the  eaw  goee  throng  the  checeob 
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turnips,  celery,  lettuce,  onions,  several  kinds  of  marigold,  sun- 
flowers, pink^,  roses,  creepers,  daffodils,  &c.  Parsnips  I  have  not 
seen  in  Europe.  I  shall  try  and  get  some  seeds  of  vegetables  we 
don't  raise  at  home.  I  send  you  an  ear  of  the  best  Indian  corn — it 
grew  3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  was  ripe  by  the  middle  of 
September;  also  some  chestnuts— plant  them  in  somq  nice  place  (I 
think  they  will  ripen  at  Lexington) ;  also  some  stones  of  red-fleshed 
peaches  of  great  size.  Love  to  yourself  and  your  family  from  all  of 
us.  Remember  me  (and  L.)  to  the  distant  children  and  grandchild- 
ren, also  to  Bowers  Simonds  and  the  other  neighbors.  Wife  and 
Miss  S.  are  well.  L.  weighs  146|  pounds !  I  do  well  in  all  but  the 
cough,  which  continues  still.     Good-bye.    Affectionately  your 

Bbothkr  Theodore. 
Love  to  the  Glarkes. 


TO   HON.   CHARLES   SUMNER. 

Desor's,  NeuchAtel,  Oct.  11,  1859. 

Your  letter  of  Sunday,  my  dear  Sumner,  came  yesterday.  So  you 
go  home.  Well,  you  go  to  new  work  and  new  honor.  My  career  is 
ended.  I  have  resigned  my  ministry,  and  stand  unrelated  to  the 
world.  Yours  opens  afresh,  and  new  work  and  new  triumphs  are 
before  you.  I  don*t  complain  of  my  lot  (it  gives  me  never  a  melan- 
choly minute :  the  world  don't  need  me— I  have  done  all  my  possible, 
and  must  henceforth  be  still  or  die),  and  I  thank  God  for  you  and 
yours.  America  needs  you,  never  more  than  now.  '"Your  voice  will 
in  New  England  create  new  soldiers."-  I  think  we  shall  see  a  triumph 
of  the  Republican  party  next  year— it  will  be  a  step  to  the  triumph 
of  llepublican  principles  one  day,  but  not  in  1860,  I  fear. 

Banks  seems  to  let  himself  slide  out  of  popular  favor  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  he  has,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  which  make 
an  American  politician,  and  will  continue  in  public  life  for  many  years, 
I  take  it. 

I  hope*you  will  take  care  of  your  health  now  you  have  got  it  back 
again.     I  wish  you  did  not  return  till  November,  for  I  fear  the  excite- , 
ment  which  must  attend  your  going  back  to  Boston.    I  would  not 
have  your  friends  kill  you. 

Some  day  (perhaps)  I  shall  look  over  your  engravings  with  you  in 
Boston,  and  get  the  advantage  of  your  criticisms.  At  any  rate,  I 
rejoice  with  you  in  your  treasures  of  art.  I  also  have  many  incunabula^ 
though  but  few  Elzevirs. 

Italy  has  a  world  of  peril  before  her;  and  spite  of  all  the  nobleness 
shown  by  the  Piedmontese,  Tuscans,  &c.,  I  have  little  hope  and  much 
fear  for  her  future.  I  think  she  will  dwindle  from  age  to  age,  and  die 
out  at  length  ;  but  I  am  now  to  see  with  my  own  eyes.  Don*t  fear  for 
me  at  Rome,  for  (1)1  have  been  there  before,  in  184S-4,  and  know  the 
place ;  (2)  I  am  forty-nine  years  old,  and  know  enough  to  keep  out  of 
dangers.  The  excitement  will  not  be  excessive.  I  mean  to  live  out  of 
doors  all  the  fine  weather,  to  study  the  geology,  botany,  architecture, 
and  antiquities  of  the  place,  often  making  excursions  into  the  Con- 
66 
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tomU  for  I  want  to  see  the  people.  I  shall  keep  out  of  galleries, 
especially  out  of  catacombs,  even  out  of  churches.  Tet  St  Peter's  is 
always  warm,  and  safe  too.  I  shall  find  books  for  rainy  days  and 
winter  nights.  I  shall  get  summer  apartments,  and  be  sure  of  them, 
and  also  of  fire.  I  mean  to  do  lots  of  Italian  reading,  though  it  is 
rather  thin  and  poor,  I  think.  In  January,  Desor,  the  kind  and  wise 
man,  will  come  to  Rome,  and  we  (he  and  I)  shall  go  to  Naples  and  the 
South  of  Italy  for  a  month.  So  I  thmk  I  have  a  pretty  good  pro- 
gramme for  Uie  winter.  Then,  in  the  spring,  we  will  come  north  to 
South  and  Central  Germany,  and  go  up  to  Scandinavia,  perhaps,  and 
get  home  in  August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  if  I  do  not  leave 
my  bones  somewhere  here  before  that  time.  Now,  good-bye,  and  God 
bless  you! 

Yours  ever, 

T.  P. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AxriTal  at  Borne— Letten  to  Joceph  Lyman,  J.  B.  Manley,  Dr.  Howe,  Ifia  Oobbe» 
Hon.  Cferritt  Smith— JonrnaL 

At  Rome,  on  the  23rd,  they  took  possession  of  rooms,  which  he 
describes  in  the  next  letter,  at  No.  16,  Via  delle  Qiiattro  Fontane. 
He  very  soon  began  to  explore  the  topography  of  Rome  and  the 
contents  of  the  book-stores,  and  surrounded  himself  with  books 
and  maps  to  study  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  history  of  the  city. 
These  pursuits  were  too  enticing,  the  scenes  and  associations  too 
absorbing  ;  every  monument,  church,  procession,  fSte-day,  stimu- 
lated his  favorite  ideas.  He  was  too  eager  to  make  the  most  of 
his  wintering  in  the  great  city,  and  his  body  was  taxed  too  much 
for  the  souL 

TO  MB.    LTHAN. 

H6tel  de  TAngletene,  Borne,  October  21, 1859. 

Here  we  are,  0  Governor,  in  "the  Eternal  City,"  and  on  the  look-out 
for  winter  lodgings.  The  first  letter  must  be  to  you,  and  I  trust  it  will 
reach  you  in  vour  quiet  home.  "  Again  he  bringeth  them  to  their 
desired  haven,  said  a  sea-captain,  "  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  words 
in  the  Bible,  Old  Testament,  or  New  Testament."  At  Marseilles,  up 
to  half-past  7  o*clock  p.m.  Monday,  there  was  no  letter  from  you,  and 
none  possible  till  half-past  9  o'clock  next  day.  I  found  none  at  Borne, 
but  others  from  Boston  up  to  28th  ult.  So  1  suppose  you  have  steamed 
off  for  America.  We  had  a  delightful  time  in  the  PausUippe  from 
Marseilles  to  Civita  Yecchia — weather  perfect,  sea  smooth,  ship  excel- 
lent We  reached  Civita  Yecchia  between  7  and  8  o'clock  Weanesday, 
and  after  many  little  delays  at  Custom-house,  &c,y  got  to  the  hotel  at 
Borne  about  4  o'clock  p.h.  ;  stowed  away  the  ladies  as  well  as  we  could, 
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and  A.  and  mjself  set  off  to  hunt  up  apartments.    ...    So  fSir  had 

I  got,  0  Gt>yemor,  when  something  put  an  end  to  writing.      It  is 

now  Saturday,  Oct.  22nd,  and  we  have  found  an  appartamenio  at  No. 

16,  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  guattro  piano — that  means  fourth  story 

— 120  stairs  from  the  ground ;  but  the  four  flights  are  all  easy,  fK) 

steps  in  each,  the  risen  being  less  the  higher  you  go  up.     We  have 

four  rooms,  all  finely  furnished  with  all  manner  of  needful  conveniences. 

So  it  seems  now  at  least.    We  pay  4S  scudi  (48  dollars,  and  a  little 

more)  a  month  for  them.    The  price  is  high,  but  I  found  no  rooms 

which  pleased  me  so  much.     (1.)  The  situation  is  lofty,  the  best  in 

£ome,  vrith  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  city  from  the  various  windows,  so 

the  air  is  good,  dry,  free  from  all  damp.     (2.)  We  have  abundance  of 

sunlight ;  the  street  runs  a  little  south  of  due  east  and  west*     The  sun 

comes  into  our  east  windows  at  rising,  and  into  the  south  windows  about 

half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  shortest  days,  and  stays  till  it  goes  down. 

So  you  see  we  have  the  sun  all  the  time  he  is  worth  looking  at.     (3^) 

The  rooms  and  furniture  are  of  a  high  grade  with  respect  to  neatness 

and  comfort.     (4.)  The  A.'s  and  H.*s  are  under  the  same  ro(^  vrith 

us,  in  the  third  stoi^,  so  if  I  should  become  very  sick,  therfe  is  help 

dose  at  hand ;  and  company  for  my  wife  at  any  rate.  All  the  (material) 

elements  look  auspicious. 

•  •  •  •  •  # 

Considering  that  1  am  an  invalide  misSrabie  (was  not  that  the  title 
you  used  to  put  after  my  name  in  the  hotel  books  P)  and  mauf  have 
sunlight  at  all  costs,  1  think  1  am  not  very  extravagant. 

•  •  •  »  **  • 

The  weather  is  rainy,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  for  some  weeks,  I 
fancy,  for  it  is  the  rainy  season  (Oct.  15  to  Nov.  10  or  15),  and  it  has 
been  a  very  dry,  cold  summer  and  autumn ;  hence  more  rain  than 
usual  is  looked  for.  1  should  be  glad  to  escape  the  damp,  my  worst 
enemy,  but  could  not.  The  rain  had  begun  in  Switzerland,  and  doubt- 
less will  continue  a  month.  How  can  a  body  run  away  from  the  rain 
when  "  it  raineth  everywhere  "  ?  I  hope  something  from  the  climate 
of  Home,  and  quite  as  much  from  the  entertainment  it  will  offer,  in  a 
cheap,  healthy,  and  not  exciting  fashion.  I  shall  keep  out  of  churches, 
and  not  go  into  any  catacomb,  until  my  friends  lay  me  in  one.  I  am 
running  away  from  an  American  catacomb,  and  don't  incline  to  a 
Boman.  Theatres  1  shall  leave  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  shall  live 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  in  fine  weather ;  and  we  keep  housed 
when  it  is  so  wet  as  to  make  me  cough.  I  find  one  thing  cheap  in 
Bome,  viz.  Italian  books,  and  especiallv  the  binding  thereof;  but  hook- 
buying  is  behind  me,  and  1  shall  only  indulge  in  what  is  indispensable 
for  my  well-being  here  this  season.  No  English  seem  likely  to  come 
here  this  winter ;  they  seem  thoroughly  frightened.  But  Americans 
will  be  pretty  plenty,  judging  from  rumor.  I  shall  not  write  many 
letters,  1  fear ;  partly  because  1  don't  like  stooping  over  a  desk  to 
write,  and  partly  for  the  cost  of  postage. 

So  far  had  1  written,  O  Governor,  when  again  something  stopped  the 
pen ;  now  it  is  Tuesday,  25th,  and  we  are  fixed  in  our  new  home. 
And  a  fine  situation  it  is,  on  almost  the  highest  ground  in  Bome,  svith 
the  whole  city  before  us ;  under  our  feet,  a  magnificent  prospect  in  each 
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direction.  The  Pope's  Quirinal  Palace  is  close  to  U8 ;  his  gardens  lie 
between.  The  Pincian  is  on  the  other  side,  with  its  fine  gardens  and 
magnificent  trees.  Story  lives  in  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  just  behind  us. 
St.  Peter's  is  in  full  sight.  From  the  top  of  the  Pincian,  a  street,  wide 
and  handsome,  runs  pretty  straight  to  the  Porta  della  Croce  and  Portu 
Maggiore,  for  it  forks  so  as  to  reach  both ;  this  is  called  in  different 
parts  Via  Sistina,  Via  Felice,  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  Via  di  San 
fSusebio,  and  Via  di  Croce.  (I  believe  the  Porta  Croce  does  not  exist, 
or  is  walled  up.) 

The  rooms  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high ;  the  windows  seven  or 
eight  feet  wide,  and  proportionally  high.  Nos.  1, 2, 3  and  4,  are  carpeted  ; 
the  furniture  is  good/or  Italtf,  Of  course,  New  England  comfort  and 
New  England  cleanliness  are  not  to  be  expected.  Our  dinner  is  sent  us 
from  a  trailoria,  and  costs  one  dollar  for  us  all,  and  leaves  us  a  bit  of 
cold  meat,  Ac.,  for  breakfast.  We  shall  have  hot  water  from  the  land- 
lord, who  also  attends  to  the  service  of  the  chambers,  and  make  our 
own  breakfast.  All  kinds  of  wine,  including  Malaga,  are  abundant,  and 
not  dear.  Brandy,  and  gin,  and  whiskey,  are  common  in  the  shops.  So 
you  see  I  need  not  go  dry  (and  I  don't  mean  to) .  We  have  laid  in  our 
little  stock  of  groceries ;  the  tea  you  bought  in  Paris  will  work  after  its 
kind,  and  a  little  you  gave  me  also  of  the  flowttBof  tea  is  still  left  and 
fragrant  as  ever.  The  A.'s  are  moving  in  to-day,  one  story  below  us.  I 
thought  it  important  that  we  should  all  be  under  the  same  roof;  first, 
because  my  wife  wants  their  company  in  the  evening,  and  they  hers ; 
second,  I  may  get  sick  and  end  m^  davs  here,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
highly  important  to  have  such  friendly  help  at  hand  by  night  i 


But  don't  fear  for  me,    I  have  no  intention  of  leaving  my  bones  in  this 
Boman  earth,  which  is  twice  cursed,  politically  and  ecclesiastically. 

I  have  for  years  been  looking  for  a  certaiir  book  by  Nieuwendt  (a 
Dutchman)  on  the  Existence  of  GK)d,  and  have  often  got  scent  of  it 
I  wanted  to  read  it  before  publishing  my  own  sermons  (1857)  on  that 
theme.  To-day  I  found  it  m  a  stall,  and  bought  it  (a  large  handsome 
quisurto)  for  50  cents !  If  I  were  a  heathen,  I  should  look  on  this  as  an 
auspicious  omen  (quod/elijB,/au8tum/ortunatum  sit),  that  I  should  live  to 
finish  my  book.*  If  so,  I  will  ask  no  more ;  yet,  if  not,  will  still  give 
God  thanks  for  a  life  singularly  rich  in  blessed  experiences  and  sweet 
and  lone  enduring  friendships,  among  which  let  me  number  yours  as 
one  of  the  dearest.  By  this  time  I  suppose  you  are  ''  half-seas  over.'* 
Gtooi  luck  to  you  ! 

"  Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 
Sic  fratres  HelensB,  lucida  sidera, 

Ventorumque  regat  pater, 
Obstrictis  aliis  prsster  Brittanicarum 

Navis  qu»  tibi  creditum 
Debes  Ltfmanium,  finibus  Americie, 

Beddas  incolumem,  precor, 
Et  serves  animum  dimidium  mesD.f 

What  IB  Paris  with  its  civilisation  to  the  Plaeene  turn  f 

*  On  the  Developmeiit  of  Religion, 
t  Hor.  Gar.,  Lib.  I.  8.    Ad  ViigiUiua. 
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Please  teU  Mr.  Mauley  to  present  my  letter  of  reaignatiofn  to  tiie 
pariah ;  it  must  be  done — sooner  the  better.  Loye  to  70a  and  joaa 
&om  me  and  mine. 

TO   MB.  HANLET. 

October  25  :  mft  ni^bl. 

All  looks  quite  prosperous  and  promising  just  now;  I  think  reallj 
I  shall  be  better  off  in  Bome  than  in  Egypt.    Why  should  I  go  to 
Egyptian  darkness,  "  which  might  be  felt " !   That  of  Boston  is  thick 
enough  and  palpable ;  surely  you  don't  want  me  to  go  among  the 
"  plagues  of  E^pt " !    I  fear  they  are  worse  now  than  of  old,  for 
the  plague  of  fleas  is  added  to  the  plague  of  lice,  not  to  speak  of 
bakksheesh.     I  have  seen  so  many  strong-minded  women  in  my  U£?, 
that  I  think  I  shall  let  the  Sphinx  slide.    I  can  do  without  her.    Kome 
will  not  be  rery  exciting,  not  more  so  than  Newton  Comer  to  me,  but 
yet  instructiye.    I  can  find  enough  to  occupy  my  mind  (and  body) 
without  thinking  about  myself.    I  shall  be  very  careful,  for  I  know 
that  I  am  on  a  bad  shore,  and  can  only  get  off  by  availing  myself  of 
erery  little  flaw  of  wind.    Depend  upon  it  I  shall  use  all  the  little  helps 
in  my  power,  as  well  as  the  great  ones.    After  all,  if  it  turns  out  as 
we  do  noi  wish,  it  is  only  another  step  upward  and  onward.     I  should 
like  to  take  it  at  eighty  or  ninety,  out  will  not  find  fault  if  told  to 
**  move  on  "  at  fifty  or  forty-nine  and  a  half  even.    I  mended  a  great 
deal  in  Switzerland,  and  left  it  much  better  than  I  went  in.     Half  of 
my  improvement  there  I  must  thank  Professor  Desor  for.    I  stayed 
more  tnan  five  weeks  with  him,  and  got  such  a  bodily  vigor  from  him 
as  will  last  «me  a  long  time.     I  am  doing  well  now,  here  in  Borne, 
though  the  weather  has  been  rainy  all  the  time  since  we  came  (19th 
inst.) ;  to-day  it  has  cleared  up,  and  looks  like  fine  weather,  but  I 

T»ct  a  fortnight  of  wet.  It  is  the  time  for  rain  now. 
hope  you  will  give  my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Twenty-eighth  at 
once,  ir  you  have  not  already.  A  sick  minister  is  a  curse  hanging  on  to 
the  necks  of  his  friends.  It  will  torment  me  ereatly  to  be  in  that  con- 
dition,  and  retard  my  recovery.  I  know  the  Kindness  of  your  manly 
heart,  and  that  of  many  more  men,  and  women  too.  But  let  me  not 
^  crowd  the  mourners."  The  1000  dollars  already  got,  I  suppose, "  must 
go  where  it  is  sent  *' ;  but  I  trust  the  Society  will  do  no  more  for  me  in 
that  way.  I  live  so  economically  that  I  need  no  more  in  Europe ;  that 
I  am  sure  of,  and  when  I  come  home  I  have  enough  for  reasonable 
comfort.  So  do  let  me  not  hinder  the  Society  I  would  so  gladly  help. 
Lyman  will  tell  you  all  about  me,  dear,  good  soul  that  be  is.  No  sister 
could  be  more  tender  and  affectionate.  He  thinks  I  ought  to  resign ; 
so  they  all  think  here.  Don't  let  your  love  for  me  blind  your  just 
eyes. 

Wednesday  Morning,  half -past  7.     Oct  26. 

I  have,  my  dear  Mr.  Manley,  a  little  more  paper  left,  and  wish  to  add 
a  word  or  two  more.  The  weather  seems  fixed  and  settled,  thermometer 
at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  shade,  58^  The  windows  dripped  this  morning 
with  congealed  moisture.    I  have  felt  no  sucl^  cold  since  last  February 
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except  as  we  came  near  the  coast  of  England  in  May.  I  don't  know 
bow  the  first  frost  will  affect  my  cough,  but  hope  for  the  best.  Enough 
about  myself.  I  scattered  the  copies  of  cfiy  letter  (which  reached  me 
at  Montreux)  among  my  friends,  and  hear  pleasant  tidings  from  them. 
Some  of  the  ministers  in  Switzerland  are  not  quite  so  unwilling  to  pray 

for  my  restoration  as  poor  Mr. and  Mr.  JBroadchurch.    I  think  I 

told  you  that  Mr.  Kiichler,  a  noble  fellow,  stayed  at  Desor's,  and  died  of 
apoplexy  the  day  he  left  us.  I  wrote  his  wife  a  consoling  letter,  and 
sne  wrote  back  to  Desor,  how  much  comfort  she  found  in  my  sermon 
"  Of  Immortal  Life,"  which  long  ago  was  translated  into  German.  It 
^ye  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  I  could  cheer  and  comfort  a  widow 
in  her  loneliness  in  Germany,  though  I  can  no  longer  stand  in  a  pulpit 
in  Boston.  My  life  has  been  singularly  rich  in  work ;  few  men  at 
eighty  have  had  so  much  of  the  highest  kind  of  delight,  and  I  certainly 
do  not  complain  that  at  fifty  I  must  come  down  to  a  lower  platform, 
and  content  myself  with  an  inferior  kind  of  happiness.  God  be  thanked 
for  the  past,  and  for  the  present  also ! 

Tell  me  how  Hepworth  preached.  I  hope  much  good  from  this  brare 
young  man.  What  did  Mr.  Noyes  accomplish  in  his  sermon  ?  I  don't 
see  who  is  to  fill  your  pulpit,  that  can  also  fill  the  house,  except  Emer- 
son and  Phillips ;  but  douDtless  the  right  person  is  waiting  somewhere. 
Certainly  you  have  genius  for  the  office  you  have  held  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth,  and  without  you,  it  seems  as  if  it  must  have  come  to  nought 
long  since.  I  think  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  fill  your  place  than  mine. 
Itemember  me  kindly  to  your  household,  the  Sparrells,  and  all  the 
Saints.  Please  stop  at  Mrs.  Vinton's  sometime  when  you  go  by,  and 
remember  me  to  her — also  to  Mr.  Thaxter,  the  optician,  near  the  Old 
South.  Do  you  ever  see  Samuel  Downer  ?  I  shall  write  him  by-and- 
bye :  he  is  a  noble  fellow.    Now,  good-bye  and  God  bless  you ! 

Faithfully  yours, 

T.  P. 

The  Midsummer  Sermon  gave  me  as  much  pleasure  to  read  as  to 
preach  almost.  Beally  I  liked  it  in  print,  as  I  do  not  often  anything  of 
mine.  Did  it  sell  at  all  ?  There  are  some  errors  of  the  press,  that  I 
will  send  a  list  of  to  Mr.  Leighton.  Everett's  "Webster  oration.  .  .  . 
But  what  he  tells  about  the  red  line  on  Oswald's  map  shows  how  foolish 
it  was  in  Webster  to  make  such  a  treaty.  I  mentioned  the  fact  in  the 
last  edition  of  my  sermon  on  Webster  (Additional  Sermons,  &c.),  though 
I  knew  it  well  enough  before.  Everett  adds  some  important  details, 
which  glorify  himself,  but  damage  Webster's  reputation  aa  a  diplo^ 
matist. 


TO  IfR.  G.   EIPLET. 

Borne,  Got.  29,  1859. 

My  DSAJt  Gkoboe, — Here  I  am  at  Bome,  once  more  living  in  my 
'*  own  hired  house,"  that  is,  in  a  suite  of  rooms  120  steps  from  the 
ground-floor,  and  enjoying  the  prospect  of  all  Eome.  I  am  in  the 
ancient  Be^o  Alta  Semita  on  the  Esquiline  Hill:  the  Pope's  Palace  of 
the  Esquiline  is  just  before  me :  his  gardens  come  dose  to  my  house. 
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St.  Peter's,  also,  is  before  me  in  full  view,  and  the  Etmscan  Hilb 
bejond  it.    ^  Eome  was  not  built  in  a  daj."-   You  would  assent  to  this 
if  ^u  were  to  walk  about  in  it,  and  see  how  old  and  how  Tmrious  th0 
things  in  it  appear  to  be.     It  was  a  queer  place  to  build  a  citj  in :  ths 
soil  about  it  is  not  fertile  in  com,  wine,  oil,  or  e? en  figs,  and  never  was ; 
the  fiaioem  Tiberim  has  an  ugly  trick  of  OTerflowing  its  banks  (it  does 
not  fall  more  than  a  foot  in  a  mile  between  Borne  and  the   sea)  and 
filling  up  the  low  swampy  tracts  beween  the  hills,  and  making  the 
place  unnealthy ;  the  water  was  not  good  nor  abundant ;   (here  and 
there  was  a  little  spring,  like  that  where  Numa  consulted  the  nymph 
I^ria.)    The  Eomans  even  now  know  little  of  the  art  of  making  welk. 
The  place  had  none  of  the  natural  advantages  which  mark  out  the  situa- 
tion of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  &a.     It 
is  a  queer  place  now :  175,000  inhabitants ;  4900  priests,  and  IdOO  nuns. 
Lots  of  churches,  where  the  priests  are  *'  propitiating  God,"  jo/t  emm 
jofo,  for  the  people  don't  come  in  to  see  how  the  work  is  done.     What 
a  heathenish  place  it  is!     Hardly  was  it  more  so  in  the  times  of 
Augustus  Cffisar.    The  Boman  religion  is  addressed  only  to  the  senses, 
and  must,  ere  long,  go  the  same  roiid  as  the  Egyptian  religion,  and  its 
successors.    Protestantism  will  in  due  time  foUow,  it  being  a  little  less 
absurd  than  Catholicism.     Thus  the  tree  of  religion  drops  its  leayes 
continually  after  they  have  done  their  work,  and  itself  grows  greater 
and  greater  by  the  help  of  each  one  of  them.    I  wonder  ministers 
don't  see  that  Christianity  is  one  leaf  in  this  immense  tree,  and  must 
fall  when  its  work  is  done.    But  they  don't  and  won't.    But  the  men 
of  science  and  philosophy  throughout  Europe  have  utterly  broken  with 
the  first  principles  of  what  is  historically  called  Christianity,  t.  e.  the 
supernatural  revelation,  the  incarnation  of  God  in  a  virgin's  womb, 
the  atonement,  the  eternal  damnation  of  mankind  (all  except  a  few 
miserable  creatures),  the  devilish  character  of  the  Deity.    These  are 
the  essentials  of  the  "  revealed  religion  "  of  the  Christianity-  of  the 
Church,  and  they  will  go  to  their  own  place.     Nihil  udUUim^  wamB 
pxuiatim  is  the  rule  of  the  world.  How  slow  all  thin^  go  ou  1  The  soli- 
darity of  earth  and  man  extends  even  to  their  history — the  same 
enormous  periods  are  necessary  in  one  as  the  other. 

^  Et  quad  fuit  tibi  Bomam  causa  videndi  ? 

you  will  ask  me.    I  have  my  fears  of  -Slgypt,  where  the  doctors  sent    . 
me ;  it  is  a  dull  place ;  objects  of  interest  few  and  far  between.   I  have 
some  pictures  of  the  Pyramids,  which,  it  is  said,  look  very  much  like 
the  originals. 

•  ••••• 

Here  I  am  booked  for  six  months — if  I  live  so  long — ^having  paid 
my  board  for  that  time.  I  have  a  deal  of  work  to  do,  as  follows  : — 
(1,)  to  study  the  geology  of  Bome  ;  (2,)  its  flora  and  fauna  ;  (3,)  its 
archaeology:  (4,)  its  architecture.  I  have  begun  already,  thouQ;h  I 
have  been  here  but  a  few  days.  This  work  will  keep  me  out  of  doors 
all  the  pleasant  weather,  and  turn  my  mind  off  from  myself,  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  subjects  of  contemplation.  I  can't  attend  much  to 
the  fine  arts,  painting  and  sculpture,  which  require  a  man  to  be  in 
doors.    And,  by  the  way,  the  fine  arts  do  not  interest  me  so  much  as 
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the  coarse  arts  which  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  comfort  a  people.  I 
should  rather  he  such  a  great  man  as  Franklin  than  a  Michael  Angelo ; 
nay,  if  I  had  a  son,  I  should  rather  see  him  a  great  mechanic,  who 
organized  use,  like  the  late  George  Stephenson  in  England,  than  a 
great  painter  like  Buhens,  who  only  copied  beauty.  In  short,  I  take 
more  interest  in  a  cattle-show  than  in  a  picture-show,  and  feel  more 
sympathy  with  the  Pope's  bull  than  his  hulium.  Men  talk  to  me 
about  the  "absence  of  art'*  in  America  (you  remember  the  stuff 
which  Margaret  Fuller  used  to  twaddle  forth  on  that  theme,  and  what 
transcendental  nonsense  got  delivered  from  gawky  girls  and  long- 
haired young  men)  ;  I  tell  them  we  have  cattle-shows,  and  mechanics* 
fairs,  and  ploughs  and  harrows,  and  saw-mills;  sowing  machines,  and 
reaping  machines ;  thrashing  machines,  planiug  machines,  4&c.  There 
is  not  a  saw-mill  in  Eome ;  I  doubt  if  there  is  in  the  Pontifical  States. 
All  the  timber  is  sawed  by  hand.  Mr.  Topsawyer  stands  on  the 
log,  Mr.  Pitsawyer  stands  underneath ;  all  the  stone  they  veneer  their 
houses  with,  is  sawed  by  hand !  At  the  revival  of  letters  the  Italian 
people  turned  to  the  arts  of  beauty,  the  Teutonic  people  to  science  and 
the  arts  of  use.  What  an  odds  between  the  Italians  in  1450  and  the 
English!  "What  a  different  odds  to-day!  I  love  beauty — beauty  in 
nature,  in  art,  in  the  dear  face  of  man  and  woman  ;  but  when  a  nation 
runs  after  beauty  to  the  neglect  of  use — alas !  for  that  people.  The 
assembly  of  Boman  cardinals,  in  full  costume,  all  of  those  "  educated 
men,"  all  riding  to  council  in  great  red  coaches,  and  with  their  big- 
calved  servants,  is  a  grand  sight ;  while  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts, 
shoemakers,  farmers,  storekeepers,  lawyers,  knowing  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  walking  through  the*  crooked  streets  of  Boston  as  they  go 
to  council,  has  a  rough  look.     But  which  has  the  spirit  of  legislation  ? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  history,  that  the  Germans  set  up  the  great 
printing  presses  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  all  the  chief  towns ; 
to-day  the  best  book-store  in  Bome,  even  for  Italian  books,  is  kept  by  a 
German.  It  is  he  who  sells  Cardinal  Ma'i's  publications,  even  his 
"Codex  Vat."  The  history  of  Bome  is  writ  by  Gibbon,  Niebuhr, 
Arnold,  Mommsen,  not  by  Italians.  It  is  a  German  who  tells  the 
Italians  what  language  was  spoken  here  before  '*'Bomulu8  and 
Bemus  had  been  suckled."  Even  the  Latin  classics,  Lucretius, 
Ennius,  Virgilius,  Horatius,  Cicero,  Quinctilian,  must  be  edited  by 
Germans,  not  Italians.  I  think  no  good  edition  of  any  Latin  author 
has  been  published  in  Italy  for  a  hundred  years.  Livy  is  best  edited 
by  a  German,  so  is  Plinv.  Orelli,  who  made  the  famous  edition  of 
Cficero,  is  a  Swiss ;  though  the  name  sounds  Italian,  it  is  not  so  at  all. 
Bome  is  the  head-quarters  of  priests ;  they  have  little  to  do,  yet  they 
don't  edit  even  the  fathers  of  their  Latin  Church.  Frugei  consumere 
nati;  they  are  as  useless  as  a  ghost — I  wish  as  harmless.  The  best 
thing  I  hear  of  them  is  that  they  don't  keep  their  unnatural  vows ! 
Yet  they  are  a  fine-looking  body  of  men :  they  alone  of  all  Bome  look 
clean. 

The  Italian  women  are  generally  handsome.  In  America,  as  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  the  homely  women  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  of  course  have  things  their  own  way  ;  here  they  ore  in  a 
small  minority.    The  Lord  be  praised  for  all  his  mercies  I 
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Do  you  want  to  know  Bomething  about  the  undersigned  P  WeD,  I 
can  walk  four,  five,  six,  or  seyen  hours  a-daj  without  fiitig^e ;  hmfe  a 
good  appetite,  good  digestion,  good  spirits.  I  weighed  yesterday  200 
pounds ;  alas  I  they  were  only  Roman  pounds,  and  make  but  150  by  the 
I^ew  England  steelyards.  I  haye  been  above  that,  and  am  sinking 
down  a  little  just  now.  Bunning  firom  Death  is  poor  business — he  gets 
there  before  you.  I  may  recover  and  dawdle  a  few  more  years  on 
earth,  and  fiuish  some  of  my  many  books ;  I  may  not.  !Either  way  I 
am  content.  Few  men  have  had  a  life  so  rich  as  mine  in  wcM-k  and 
the  results  of  work ;  perhaps  none  will  leave  it  with  a  more  perfect 
trust  in  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Cause  of  all. 

Do  vou  know  the  stories  I  tell  about  you,  what  new  myths  ?  I  hope 
I  shall  get  home  to  tell  them  at  Brace's,  or  somewhere  else,  you  being 
present !  It  would  astonish  you  to  know  what  a  great  man  you  are ! 
1  trust  you  attend  meeting  every  Sunday,  and  listen  devoutly  to  the 

Bev.  S .      Dr.  Pierce  said  of  him,  "  If  he  ain't  a  y-e-r-r-y  great 

man,  he's  v-e-r-r-y  greatly  mistaken."    I  trust  you  belieye  in  him 
*' and  all  his  works." 

Bemember  me  to  the  virtuous  Benublicans — both  genders  of  them 
— ^to  Hildreth  and  Dana — ^to  Brace  ii  you  see  him,  and  belieye  me. 

Yours  £uthfully, 

T.P. 


TO  MB.   MAKLET, 

Rome,  St  Gay  Fawkes*  Day  (5ih  Nor.),  1859. 

My  deab  John  Maklet, — Yesterday  I  went  into  the  Church  of 
St.  Carlo  (Carlo  Borromaeo,  you  know),  and  saw  the  Pope,  a  kind- 
looking,  fat-headed  old  man.  There  were  some  sixty  Cardinals  (in  full 
toggery),  and  lots  of  Bishops,  Archbishops,  and  Senators  in  the  cliurch. 
Eight  men  toted  the  old  Pope  round  in  the  great  chair,  while  he  held 
up  his  right  hand  to  bless  the  people.  Mass  was  said  by  some  hieh 
functionary,  and  the  Pope  sat  in  a  great  chair,  where  many  of  the  di^ 
nitaries  came  up  to  kiss  his  hand — he  holding  it  under  his  robe — ^so  it 
was  only  the  old  clothes  they  kissed.  I  think  that  would  not  quite 
content  a  youthful  lover.  The  Pope  rode  in  a  splendid  state  coach, 
drawn  by  six  horses  (I  had  the  honor  of  talking  with  his  coachnum), 
followed  by  one  or  two  other  empty  state  coaches,  to  give  additional 
dignity  to  His  Holiness.  Cardinals  and  others  had  elegant  carriages, 
several  to  one  person  sometimes-^^dth  three  footmen  to  each.  Anto- 
nelli's  coach  is  a  quite  plain  one.  But  the  significant  part  of  the  thing 
is  this :  there  were  2000  French  soldiers  in  the  street,  and  a  battalion 
of  Italian  horse ;  and  besides,  in  the  church  the  Pope's  Swiss  Guard 
and  about  200  Italian  soldiers — all  fully  armed,  witn  bayonets  fixed. 
This  was  to  make  it  safe  for  "  the  Father  of  the  People"  to  come  and 
bless  '*  his  children  " !  That  is  a  comment  on  the  Boman  Question ! 
I  walked  about  in  the  street,  after  I  had  seen  enough  of  the  tomfoolery 
in  the  church,  looked  at  the  carriages,  talked  with  the  soldiers,  Ac. ; 
and  then  went  to  other  business.  Afterwards  I  saw  the  whole  boodle 
of  them  go  off.    It  really  was  a  grand'  show.    The  Boman  religion  iii 
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nothing  but  ft  bIiow  ;  the  Pope  is  a  puppet,  his  life  a  001*61110117 ;  ooly 
his  taliiDg  snuff  is  reieJ,  and  he  does  that  "  afler  the  worst  kind,  as  the 
Yankees  say ;  I  mean,  to  the  fullest  extent.  Get  converted  to  Eoman- 
ism  at  Borne !  One  must  be  a  fool  to  think  of  it.  I  should  as  soon  go 
over  to  the  worship  of  **  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis,"  after  looking  at  the 
mummies  of  Thebes,  as  accept  Bomanism  after  seeing  Eome. 

I  could  never  quite  take  in  the  consciousness  of  men,  who  in  Berlin 
or  Boston  became  Atheists,  or  thought  they  became  such.  Here,  I  can 
understand  the  cause,  process,  and  result ;  and  am  not  at  all  surprised 
to  be  told  there  are  more  Atheists  in  Bome  than  in  any  other  city. 
Alas !  how  ungrateful  the  world  is !  there  is  no  church  here  consecrated 
to  Guy  Fawkes  i  It  is  a  great  omission.  I  fear  none  of  the  Boman 
girls  and  boys  are  reminded  of  his  great  services.  You  and  I  know 
better : — 

**  Don't  you  remember  the  Fifth  of  November  ? 
The  gunpowder  treason  and  plot  p 
For  I  see  no  reason,  why  gunpowder  treason 
Should  ever  be  forgot !  *' 

So  I  write  you  this  on  his  dav.  I  think  his  name  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  worthies  whom  the  (New  England)  kidnappers  address 
in  their  prayers.  **  St.  Guy  Fawkes,  pray  for  us !  '*  woulcl  sound  well  at 
tho  opening  of  the  court,  of  which  (so  W.  P.  says)  Ben  Hallett  repre- 
sents the  religion  I 

It  is  now  Thursday,  November  10th,  and  I  have  just  got  your  welcome 
favor  of  the  18th-19th,  ult.,  with  its  three  enclosures :  thanks  for  them 
all.  I  supnose  the  Twenty-eighth  did  right  in  declining  my  resignation. 
If  they  had  been  I,  they  womd  have  resigned  as  I  did,  for  I  feared  I 
might  embarrass  them  in  their  action.  But  let  it  be  as  they  will,  only 
thev  must  pay  me  no  more  money.  I  was  always  economical  and 
thnfty,  never  avaricious ;  now  I  live  at  the  world's  cost,  I  am  bound 
to  live  as  cheap  as  I  can.  I  would  help  if  I  could.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  hinder  mv  best  friends !  I  shall  take  all  possible  pains  to  get 
well,  and  here  there  is  much  to  help  me,  and  alt  of  life  or  strength  I 
have,  or  hope  to  have,  is  at  the  service  of  the  Twenty-eighth.  I 
neither  can  nor  wish  to  do  better  than  to  help  them.  I  have  no  ambi- 
tion but  to  "  help  the  cause  along." 
^  I  read  J.  F.  C.'s  sermon  and  paper  in  the  Unitarian  Quarterly.  He 
is  a  dear  good  soul,  and  I  thank  him  heartily  for  all  the  kind  things  he 
says  about  me.  He  cannot  get  rid  of  his  old  theology,  nor  I  of  my 
new.    But  his  does  not  hinder  him  in  any  good  word  or  work. 


Hepworth  is  a  fine  fellow,  I  have  great  hope  of  him  He  strong 
and  good,  with  his  face  set  in  the  right  direction.  Do  not  you  see 
that  the  Unitarians  are  making  a  revolution  forwards  P  Think  of  the 
character  of  the  Examiner,  oi  our  "  excellent  quarterly  journal,"  as 
Father  Briggs  used  to  call  it,  of  the  Better;  think  of  Hedge  as 

President  of  the  Association, and  J.  F.  C.  as  its  Secretary, 

to  manipulate  all  the  churcheft !    Clarke's  Christ  is  not  a  dead  Christ, 
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but  the  actual  live  one  who  thunders  in  Matthew  xxv.,  and  has  also  the 
blessed  beatitudes.  The  signs  of  the  Unitarian  times  are  decidedly 
hopeful. 


A.  D.  Majo  is  a  fine  fellow.  I  know  him  well.  His  quality  is  admi- 
rable ;  he  wants  bulk — that  is  all.  His  metal  is  nice  and  fine,  and  he 
is  faithful  entirely,  I  think. 

How  famously  the  Fraternity  ^oes  on.  The  extracts  from  B.  lieighton's 
poem  made  me  think  highly  of  it ;  he  has  true  poetry  in  him,  and  has 
proved  it  before.  I  am  glad  the  Fraternity  will  print  it.  What  a 
orilliant  affair  was  Wendell's  oration !  but  too  full  of  detraction.  It 
must  have  been  delicious  to  hear  it.  What  a  genius  he  has  for 
*'  fighting  with  wild  beasts  " !  Sam  Johnson  s  sermon  came  in  the  same 
Liberator.  Johnson  has  genius,  but  not  practical  sense  to  make  a 
leader.  He  is  nice  and  fine,  an  admirable  scholar,  and  as  unselfish 
as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be.  But  it  takes  a  deal  of  stuff  to  make 
a  great  minister. 


I  took  cold  on  arrival  at  Eome — who  could  help  it  with  such  a  rain  ? 
— had  a  bad  cough,  sleepless  nights,  and  other  disagreeable  symptomSy 
and  obviously  was  sliding  downhill ;  now  things  are  mending  again,  the 
cough  is  abating,  appetite  good  again,  and  sleep  reasonable  for  a  man 
who  does  nothing.  The  weather  has  been  fine  for  two  or  three  days 
past ;  like  our  best  in  the  beginning  of  September ;  to-day  they  call 
it  winter,  and  sav  there  will  be  few  days  cooler  this  winter.  At  half- 
past  eight  A.K.,  the  thermometer  was  58°,  now,  at  five  p.m.,  in  the  wind 
where  the  sun  has  not  shown  since  twelve,  I  can't  coax  it  below  67'. 
For  about  a  fortnight  in  January,  the  water  freezes  in  the  mountains  a 
little.  Oranges  ripen  in  the  open  air,  and  are  fit  for  the  table  about 
January  or  February;  and  even  the  aloes  i^Agave  Mexicana)  and 
palm-trees  grow  here  freely.  You  may  judge  the  temperature  by  the 
vegetation.  The  air  is  just  now  damper  than  I  like,  but  Dr.  Appleton 
has  been  here  seven  or  eight  years  witn  his  wife,  a  consumptive  woman, 
you  know;  and  he  says  Eome  is  just  the  place  for  me!  He  has  just 
returned  from  Naples,  and  already  has  kindly  done  me  many  favors,  and 
offers  more.  Story  came  here  years  ago  for  the  consumption,  and 
is  now  alive  and  hearty,  full  of  kindly  ofiices  and'noble  sculpture.  All ' 
these,  and  many  more  speak  well  of  Bome  as  a  winter  residence  for  a 
consumptive  man ;  of  course,  I  don't  know  how  it  may  turn  out,  but 
have  done  the  best  I  could  in  the  choice  of  winter  quarters,  and  shall 
do  my  best  in  trying  to  get  well.  Please  tell  Mr.  Leighton,  I  think  he 
does  just  right,  about  the  tract  and  the  Christmas  story.  I  meant  the 
latter  should  be  for  1856,  not  1859.  Eemember  me  kindly  to  the 
fraternity,  and  all  the  saints.  I  rejoice  in  your  wife's  continued  health 
and  beautiful  cheerfulness,  which  her  husband  so  helps.  Miss  Gush* 
man,  the  Westons,  Miss  Hosmer,  and  Miss  Stebbins,  all  are  here  and 
all  friendly. 

Good  bye  1  T-  P. 
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Borne,  Forefather's  Day,  1859. 

Mt  dear  Johw  MaiOiET, — I  put  the. above  date  at  the  head  of 
this  letter,  but  I  shall  not  finish  it  till  Saturday,  for  we  have  only  one 
mail  a- week  which  connects  with  America.  Your  envelope  of 
November  16th  did  not  reach  me  till  December  16th,  though  Mr. 
Jackson's  of  22ad  November  came  on  the  10th  instant :  the  Traveller 
of  November  29tb,  the  AilaB  and  Bee  of  28th,  came  to-day  with  quite 
different  reports  of  Wheelock's  sermon  at  the  Music  Hall,  on  the  27th. 
Both  make  it  out  a  brave  discourse.  How  good  it  is !  I  enclose  a  letter 
to  him  which  you  may  read  if  you  have  a  mind  to,  and  then  please 
enclose  it  to  him.  We  all  read  it  with  great  delight.  It  is  a  dear 
good  country,  that  New  England !  and  a  dear  good  old  place  is  Boston 
too— that  nest  of  kidnappers ! 

•  ••**• 

But  good  old  Boston  has  the  habit  of  thinking  thine^s  over  a  second 
time,  and  a  third  time,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  settle  down  right  at  the 
last.  Think  of  Bev.  Manning  and  £ev.  Neale  on  the  same  platform 
with  Emerson  and  Phillips,  to  thank  God  for  John  Brown,  and  raise 
money  for  his  family !  Why,  the  spirit  of  "  76  '*  has  got  back  to  the 
Old  South !  I  know,  of  course,  what  must  have  been  said  by  the  -^-<-*8 
and 's. 

•  *•*•• 

Long  before  this  all  the  John  Brown  affair  is  over ;  the  actors  in  that 
great  drama  hanged,  and  their  bones  buried.  But  the  end  is  not  yet. 
What  a  Session  of  Congress  we  are  to  have ;  what  a  presidential 
election  I  I  hope  that  Seward  will  be  the  candidate,  and  the  Bepub- 
licans  will  not  make  fools  of  themselves  any  longer.  But  I  fear  for 
their  half-way  men,  who  have  no  principle,  and  want  office  instead. 
Seward  seems  to  me  the  ablest  statesman  in  America ;  and  as  honest  as 
any  man  likely  to  be  nominated.  Certainly,  his  course  as  a  whole  haa 
been  highly  honorable  to  him,  consistent,  and  progressively  hostile  to 
Slavery.  In  1850  he  showed  there  was  a  law  higher  than  the  Fugitive 
Slave  .Bill  in  the  Constitution ;  and  in  1858  declared  there  was  an 
"  irrepressible  conflict  '*  between  Freedom  and  Slavery.  His  party  were 
ashamed  of  both  these  self-evident  truths  when  he  uttered  them,  and 
his  enemies  mocked  (you  heard  the  Curtis-Hallett  troop  in  Fanueil 
Hall  scoff  at  the  higher  law)  ;  but  the  sober  thoughtful  men  of  the 
North  welcomed  both"  of  his  brave  words,  and  I  hope  will  duly  honor 
each. 

Bome  is  an  ugly  old  place  ;  the  weather  for  nine  or  ten  weeks  beats 
anything  I  ever  knew  in  New  England  for  badness.  There  are  few 
foreigners  in  Home,  only  4000  names  on  the  police  books,  up  to 
December  1st,  while  there  were  10,000  last  year.  In  the  present 
month  more  have  gone  away  than  have  come  hither.  Strangers  are 
afraid  of  tumults  and  revolution.  No  doubt  the  people  hate  Papal 
Government  badly  enough ;  but  I  think  10,000  soloiers  will  keep  the 
cowardly  city  quiet. 

It  is  funny  to  read  the  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  at  Cork,  sympa- 
thizing with  His  Holiness  tne  Pope.    Of  course  they  have  not  a  word 
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of  Bjm^hj  for  the  people  wbom  the  Pope  has  $ei'  on  tbeae  maaj 
centuries.  The  Irishman  is  always  a  Paddy.  He  loves  tyrants  ia 
Europe ;  in  America  is  ever  on  the  side  of  rum,  ignoranoe,  and  Slayerj; 
a  wretched  race  of  people  for  us  to  import  and  breed  from  in  America. 
But  in  Ireland  they  send  the  Pope  not  a  single  copper  penny  of  help, 
only  blarney,  which  he  has  enough  of  at  home,  poor  old  chough  !  One 
of  the  Irish  speakers  said  the  Pope  "  did  not  need  any  matar-rial  help, 
for  he  had  already  the  intercession  of  the  Saints— all  of  them — and  the 
pr-romis  made  to  St  Pater  " !  Much  good  may  they  do  him !  I  should 
like  to  see  him  scare  up  a  cent  on  the  London  Exchange  on  that 
security.  The  ''pr-romis  to  Pater*'  would  be  excellent  collateral  with 
the  Bothschilds  and  the  Barings ! 

The  Boman  robbers  made  a  false  move  here,  a  little  while  ago ;  thqr 
began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  robbed  Antonelli's  brother  and  one  of  Ae 
high  French  functionaries.  The  consequence  was  the  police  waited 
upon  one  of  the  host  thieves  and  told  him  the  property  most  come 
back  or  **  there  would  be  the  Pope  to  pay."  So  the  money  was  restored, 
but  300  or  400  miserable  creatures  have  been  haled  off  to  prison, 
where  it  is  easier  to  get  in  than  out.  Inhere  is  much  distress  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  strangers,  and  the  evil  falls  on  cab- 
drivers,  keepers  of  public-houses,  on  men  who  rent  apartments  (some 
of  the  latter  are  honest !)  and  servants  in  general.  One  other  daas 
suffers — the  beggars ;  (I  never  saw  an  Italian  give  a  baioceo  to  one  of 
them) ! 

I  told  you,  I  think,  that  Miss  Cushman  was  quite  kind  and  attentive 
to  me  and  mine ;  and  that  Dr.  Appleton  took  me  under  his  special 
care,  and  watches  over  me  very  tenderly.  The  Brownings — ^poetess  and 
poet  both,  and  little  boy  besides — are  here.  I  like  them  much,  and 
hope  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  from  their  society.  The  Storys  I  see 
often  ;  full  of  kindness  and  hospitality,  as  also  of  fun  and  wit.  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  him  and  her.  £ev.  C.  T.  Thayer  and  wife  are  here 
for  the  winter ;  kind  and  friendly,  both  of  them,  as  they  always  were. 
I  was  much  surprised  when  he  walked  into  my  room  the  other  day. 
All  the  Americans  that  I  have  seen  sympathize  with  Capt.  Brown  and 
his  movement !  Of  course  this  would  not  include  the  minister  Stock- 
ton— a  New  Jersey  Democrat.  He  gives  a^  dinner-party  to-night,  but 
I  don't  attend  such  places,  for  I  am  not  here  to  dine  out,  but  to  get 
well  (if  I  can),  as  I  neglect  nothing  that  looks  that  way. 

T.  P. 


TO   THE   MISSES   GODDARD. 

Rome,  Saturday,  NoTember  26,  1859. 

My  dxab  Bebecca  aitd  Matilda, — So  the  long-suffering  mother 
went  to  keep  her  thanksgiving  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven !  Well,  it 
was  a  blessed  relief  from  the  pain  and  torment  of  the  much-endurinff 
flesh.  Strange  that  a  frame  so  slight  should  hold  out  so  long  in  such 
a  storm !  But  so  it  was ;  and  as  you  say,  it  was  doubtless  all  ri^ht. 
So  we  must  trust.    It  is  all  over  now,  the  voyage  ended,  the  soul 
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secure  in  its  new  liarbor.    How  carious  it  is !   Such  are  not  lost  to  us, 
but  gone  before ! 

"  The  saints  on  earth  and  those  above 
But  one  communion  make ; 
All  join  in  Gtody  the  causal  loye^ 
And  of  His  life  partake." 

Their  memory  sweetens  the  earth,  while  their  actual  presence  is  in 
their  own  heaven,  unapproached  and  unapproachable,  save  to  immortal 
feet.  When  I  left  home  I  knew  too  well  that  I  should  never  see 
her  again ;  it  was  highly  doubtful  that  I  should  set  my  eyes  on  her 
children.  But  I  hoped  for  her  a  quiet  discharge  from  the  warfare  of 
life,  and  did  not  dream  that  so  gentle  a  bird  must  take  flight  in  such  a 
dreadful  winter.  I  am  glad  you  will  not  hide  your  faces  in  hideous 
black ;  I  hate  the  mourning  of  dress.  It  is  to  sorrow  what  flogging 
in  school  is  to  correction.  Still  let  such  wear  it  as  like  ;  it  is  fashion* 
able,  and  the  genius  of  fashion  which  so  rules  the  living  may  appro- 
priately  sit  on  the  coffin  and  beat  it  with  his  heels. 

I  am  glad  you  have  cares  enough  to  take  up  your  thoughts,  and 
divert  them  from  over  much  dwelling  on  the  past.  Work  is  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind — to  the  afflicted  soul  not  less  than  to  the  body,  whicli 
should  eat  bread  won  by  the  sweat  of  its  brow.  But  I  wish  you  could 
take  a  little  run  off"  to  some  other  place  for  a  few  weeks,  with  your 
brother  and  his  wife,  alT  the  remaining  family  of  you,  say  to  Wash- 
ington or  Charleston.  Change  of  place  is  often  a  great  relief  to  sense 
and  soul !  Sometimes  we  are  the  worst  companions  for  ourselves,  and 
should  get  into  other  society.  I  have  seen  from  your  letters  how  much 
the  watching,  the  anxiety,  and  the  sympathy  have  worn  upon  you,  for 
the  actual  self  always  writes  its  condition  between  the  lines,  and  we 
tell  what  we  would  not. 

•  ••••• 

I  don't  think  it  quite  just  to  impute  Captain  Brown's  conduct  to  a 
desire  to  take  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  sons ;  if  that  were  the 
motive,  he  would  liave  sought  a  cheap  and  easy  revenge  on  the  actual 
transgressors  in  Missouri ;  but,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  he  has  cherished 
this  scheme  of  liberating  the  slaves  in  Virginia  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  laid  his  plans  when  he  was  a  land-surveyor  in  that  very 
neighborhood  where  his  ^IIows  (I  suppose)  has  since  grown.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  his  whole  character  and  life. 

•  I  am  much  grieved  to  find  Caroline  is  yet  so  ill ;  but  trust  better 
davs  are  before  her.  Bemember  me  tenderly  to  Mrs.  Flint  and  Mrs. 
Wniting ;  as  well  as  the  great-hearted  doctor.  You  know  how  much 
our  sympathies  have  all  afong  been  with  you.    Now,  good-bye. 

Faithfully, 

Theodobb  Pabkeb. 

TO   HISS   L.    OSGOOD,   HEBFORD,   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Borne,  December  2, 1859. 
Mt  dbab  Miss  Osgood. — A  few  days  ago  I  learned  that  your  much* 
esteemed   and   noble-minded   sister   had    passed   upwards    into  her 
glory  onward.    Yesterday,  while  I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  jon^ 
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I  received  your  letter  of  tbe  8th  instant,  announcing  the  aaine  «ifeiit» 
BO  sad  to  jou,  to  her  so  joyous  and  triumphant.       I  thank  yon  moit 
hearfcily,  my  dear  Miss  Osgood,  for  writing  me  so  tender  and  beaatifttl. 
a  letter.     Your  sister  lived  as  she  ought,  and  died  as  she  had  lived. 
Your  account  of  it  shows  how  characteristic  it  all  was ;  no  compUuih 
ing,  no  fearing,  no  increase  of  religious  action — because  all  along  it 
had  been  normal  and  sufficient.   I  am  glad  you  "  respected  her  silenoe,*' 
and  did  no  violence  to  her  free  spiritual  individuality  in  the  last  hoon 
more  than  in  the  long  life  which  preceded.     Your  sister  was  a  nobk 
woma'n ;  this  appeared  not  only  in  her  intellectual  power  and  its  ood- 
sequent  attainments,  but  also  still  more  in  the  use  she  made  <^  all 
her  gifts !     Spite  of  her  two-and-seventy  years,  she  was  yet  one  of  the 
youngest  women  that  I  knew,  so  much  was  she  alive,  so  open-minded 
for  new  truth,  and  so  open-hearted  to  all  forms  of  duty ;  either  the 
stem  of  reproving,  or  the  tender  of  embracing  and  loving.    Old  thiogs 
did  not  lose  their  hold  on  her,  if  good,  though  her  eye  went  forth  to 
'*  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  and  new  things,  if  good,  were  still  as 
welcome  at  threescore  and  ten,  as  if  the  earthly  life  had   been    before 
her  and  not  chiefly  behind.     She  sympathized  with  all  the  best  move- 
ments of  this  generation  whose  fathers  she  had  seen  ^w  up.     I  have 
never  known  such  an  example  before,  and  look  upon  it  now  with  con- 
tinual delight  and  gratituae.     Spite  of  bodily  feebleness,  she  seemed 
to  be  what  the  Greeks  called  ayipao^ ;  a  quality  they  attributed  only 
to  the  gods.     It  was  in   her  character  that  she  should   have    what 
Socrates  prayed  for,  Qxtaroi  i^iXtk,  a  death  full  of  good  hope ;  it  was 
also  fortunate  it  should  be  a  w^atxaa^  a  death  without  pain.    She  filled 
up  her  season  with  good  deeds,  rejoiced  in  them,  and  developed  her 
character  into  beautiful  proportion ;  now  she  has  gone  to  keep  her 
thanksgiving  day  in  the  commonwealth  of  heaven,  whose   glory  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived  of  yet. 

I  am  glad  you  find  the  enduring  consolation  which  human  nature 
craves,  in  the  great  religion  which  that  same  human  nature  affords. 
If  we  are  sure  of  God,  we  are  not  long  left  in  doubt  of  any  other 
good  thing.  This  world  must  be  so  made,  that  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good,  though  we  know  not  how.  I  need  not  say  what 
sweetness  of  peace  and  what  depth  of  joy  have  come  to  me  from  the 
consciousness  of  such  religion ;  but  now,  when  I  go  stooping  and 
feeble,  when  my  career  of  usefulness  seems  ended,  and  I  can  serve  no 
more,  but  only  stand  and  wait,  I  find  additional  comfort  in  the 
testimony  of  many  persons  on  both  the  Continents,  who  tell  me  that 
I  have  helped  them  to  a  consciousness  of  the  deep  things  in  their  own 
souls,  and  so  have  helped  make  them  nobler  men,  at  least  more  faithful 
to  their  conscience,  and  more  hopeful  to  human  kind.  I  do  not 
complain  that  I  cannot  now  be  useful.  I  thank  God  that  1  could  ;  and 
am  content  with  whatever  lies  before  me — life  or  death,  health  or 
sickness. 

We  are  well  situated  here,  on  the  Quirinal  Mountain  ;  all  Eome  lies 
before  us ;  St.  Peter  s  is  a  mile  and  a  half  off*,  but  clearly  visible,  from 
its  floor  to  its  cross  on  the  top.  What  a  world  of  ancient  art  and 
modem  art ;  and  underneath  them  both  what  a  history  !  The  tale  of 
Borne  is  a  tragedy,  the  profoundest,  the  saddest  ever  enacted,  and  that. 
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too  with  the  world  for  its  stage.  As  I  sit  at  my  window  by  daj,  or  lie 
sleepless  on  mj  bed  at  night,  it  is  wonderful  the  scenes  that  come 
up  before  me,  in  that  great  drama  of  Borne.  I  hav^  been  reading 
Mommsen's  History  Tto  the  time  only  of  CcBsar*s  Dictatorship  as  yet), 
and  much  more  on  the  great  theme.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting  to 
me  when  I  daily  visit  the  spots  where  the  deeds  were  done,  and  see 
the  monuments  often  of  the  acts  themselves.  But  still,  spite  of  all 
this,  my  heart  turns  home,  and  I  consider  the  American  drama  getting 
acted  now. 

How  young  we  are !  Yet  we  have  a  more  diflScult  problem  to' settle 
than  the  oldest  European  State  is  now  vexed  with — a  democracy  with 
4,000,000  slaves,  mocking  at  the  first  principles  of  all  human  society, 
the  four  great  Northern  cities  all  on  the  side  of  despotism  !  I  take  it 
Congress  assembles  for  fresh  scenes  of  violence.  Nobody  knows 
whose  head  will  be  broken  next — Seward's,  Wilson's,  Sumner's,  Hale's. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  Captain  Brown's  attempt  at  Harper's  Perry :  it  is 
only  the  beginning ;  the  end  is  not  yet.  But  such  is  my  confidence 
in  democratic  institutions  that  I  do  not  fear  the  result.  There  is  a 
glorious  future  for  America,  but  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea  ! 

All  mine  send  most  friendly  sympathy.    You  know  you  have  that  of 
Yours  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

TnEODOBB  Fabksb. 

TO   REV.   J.    F.    CLAKKE. 

Rome,  Not.  9, 1859. 

A  queer  place  is  this  old  Eome— a  city  off  of  the  track  of  the  human 
race,  anid  not  allowing  any  cross-cuts  to  be  made  to  it  or  near  it.  Eeally, 
the  capital  of  Christendom  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Devil — o«-ov  o 
XaT«fa(  KarotKii.  But  sometimes  the  people  pjive  the  Government  a 
pood  shot — through  the  hands  of  Pasquin..  Thus,  for  example,  when 
the  Pope's  emissary  went  to  the  Conference  at  Zurich,  there  appeared 
this  neat  little  satire  on  Pasquin's  statue.    Pasquin  asks  the  emissary — 

"  Can  you  speak  German  r  ** 

•^No.** 

"French?" 

"No." 

"English?- 

"  No." 

**  Italian  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  What  can  you  speak  P  •• 

"  Only  Latin." 

**  What  can  you  say  in  that  ?  " 

*•  Sicut  erat  in  principioj  nunc  est,  ei  semper  erit  in  CBtemum  I  ** 

Again,  Homario  says  to  Patiquin,  about  the  time  when  King  Bomba 
was  on  his  last  legs.     **  What  have  you  seen  ?  " 

"  A  man  with  a  grave  tumore,** 

"  Had  he  anything  else  ?  " 

"  Yes — take  off  the  t ;  that  leaves  Umare  1 "  (Always  used  in  a  bad 
■ense,  unless  qualified  by  an  adjective.) 

"  What  will  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  Take  off  the  next  letter,  u—More  I "    (He's  going  to  die !) 
57 
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••Butwheiip- 

"  Take  off  the  next  letter,  m-^Or^ ! "  (Kigbt  awaj.) 

**  But  who  is  this  unfortunate  man  ?  *' 

«*  Take  off  the  next  letter,  o— -Be  /"  (The  King.) 

*'  But  what  will  become  of  him  when  he  dies ;  will  he  go  to  bearea 
or  hell?" 

«« Take  off  the  next  letter,  r—B!  "  (Alas  for  him !) 

Here's  one  more.    A  traveller  comes  home,  and  Pasquin  calls  him. 

•*  Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"By  land,  and  sea,  and  air.** 

••What  did  you  see  at  sea  ? •• 

••  Grande  bakimenti  *'  (great  ships) 

••And  what  by  land?** 

''  Mclte  arwuste  "  (great  armies). 

••  And  what  in  the  air  ?  * 

**  Per  aria  molti  preti  '*  (many  priests  blown  up  sky-high). 

But,  alas !  these  poor  wretches  seem  to  think  they  have  done  enough 
when  they  have  touched  off  a  squib.  Better  our  fathers,  ^  Trust  in 
God,  but  keep  your  powder  dry !  ** 

A  mediaeval  Latin  (Qaudissidium  Malaterra)  said  well  of  Some : — 

••  Fons  quondam  totius  laudis,  nunc  es  fraudis  fovea ; 
Moribus  es  depravata,  exhausta  nobilibus, 
Pravis  studiis  inservis,  iiec  est  pudor  frontibus  : 
Surge  Petre,  Summe  Pastor !    Einem  pone  talibus !  ** 
But  enough  of  old  Bome — and  the  new.     Think  of  it  t  St.  Peter\s 
Church  cost  46,800,000  scudi,   when  a  scudi  was  worth   at  least    1 
dollar  75  cents.    It  takes  30,000  dollars  a-year  to  keep  this  great  toy 
in  order  now. 

O  James,  life  is  poor  to  me  at  Bome,  amid  all  the  wonders  of  anti- 
quity and  the  marvels  of  art.  At  home,  how  rich  it  was  through  my 
power  of  work !  But  I  can  still  thank  Qod  for  my  affliction,  not  know- 
ing how  it  will  end.  Eemember  me  to  your  family,  and  also  to  the 
Bussells.  God  bless  you  for  the  past,  and  in  the  present  and  future  I 
Faithfully  yours. 

FROM    THE   JOURNAL. 

Not.  1. — All  Saint's  Day.  A  great  festa,  bells  ringing  all  nigbty 
cannons  firing,  with  all  the  noisy  demonstrations  which  attend  the  4th 
of  July.  "We  went  to  St.  Agatha,  and  saw  the  sixty  or  eighty  young 
Belgians,  who  are  in  process  of  being  metamorphosed  into  priests.  1 
was  struck  with  the  inferiority  of  their  heads ;  amongst  them  all,  not 
one  superior  head — hardly  one  up  to  the  average.  That  is  a  good  sign 
that  only  the  least  noble  part  of  men  go  into  the  priesthood.  In 
Bome,  it  is  not  so.  What  is  called  Christianity  is  in  the  same  proems 
of  decay  as  the  Eoman  religion  in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  t.e.  all  Uie 
thoughtful  men  reject  its  essential  doctrines ;  this  is  so  both  among 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Nov.  4. — Great  tomfoolery  in  the  Church  of  San  Carlo  in  Corso. 
The  Pope  was  there,  some  sixty  cardinals,  other  high  functionaries 
the  Boman  Senate,  &c.  There  were  showy  dresses  and  gaudy  coaches. 
Notice,  above  all,  the  thousands  of  soldiers  that  were  necessarj  to 
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preserve  the  life  of  the  Pope  when  he  goes  to  attend  mass  in  San 
Carlo!  About  2000  French  soldiers,  a  battalion  of  Italian  foot, 
another  of  horse,  and  the  Swiss  Guard  I 

Eeceived  the  Unitarian  Quarterly,  containing  a  notice  of  T.  P.'s. 
letter.  "What  a  change  in  the  tone  of  Unitarian  periodicals  in  a  few- 
years  I 

Nov.  16. — The  insurrection  of  Gapt.  Brown  excites  much  attention 
iQ  America,  as  well  it  may.    But  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  birth-pains 
of  liberty.     There  is  a  logic  in  the  history  of  freedom.  • 
''  Its  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 
Unfolding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 
But  sweet  will  be  the  flower." 

Nov.  29.— Went  to  Miss  Hosmer's  studio.  N.B.  the  Zenobia  she 
is  now  making,  also  the  Minerv»in  plaster. 

Went  to  Terry's  studio.  N.B.  the  Parting  of  Tobit  on  his  Journey 
(the  Spotted  Dog) ;  the  scene  from  Shakspeare's  **  Tempest ; "  also 
the  beautiful  portrait  of  Mrs.  Crawford's  boy,  and  the  handsome 
woman  in  the  Albanese  costume.  I  think  Terry  has  a  deal  of  talent 
and  thought  so  in  1844. 

TO   laSS   COBBE.       p 

Not.,  1859. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  seen  Cardinal  Mai's  publication  of  the  "  Codex 
Vaticanus."  He  puts  into  the  New  Testament  many  passages  which  are 
not  at  all  to  be  found  in  his*Codex,  and  yet  has  the  candor  to  confess 
the  fact  in  the  margin  1  But  since  his  death  his  assistant  has  printed 
a  cheap  edition  of  the  New  Testament  part  of  the  work,  just  as  the 
Codex  actually  is — thus  confessing  the  fault  of  the  former  work. 

I  am  glad  you  saw  my  friend  Samuel  Joseph  Ma^r.  He  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  ministerial  profession — one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest 
men  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  There  is  no  fault  in  the  man  except 
excess  of  generosity.  He  is  interested  in  all  the  progressive  humani- 
ties of  the  age — not  least  in  the  elevation  of  woman,  xou  may  believe 
all  he  says  of  everybody  except  myself;  I  think  he  loves  me  a  little 
too  well  to  see  me  quite  as  1  am.  Alas !  it  is  not  merely  passibnal  love 
which  blinds  the  eyes  of  women  to  men,  and  vice  versd,  but  the  purely 
affectional  does  the  same.  1  am  glad  you  heard  him  preach.  His  face 
is  a  grand  benediction.  He  is  minister  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  a 
town  of  40,000  population,  and  has,  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  recon- 
structed the  town — 1  mean  its  morals.  He  organized  its  charities  and 
its  schools,  lyceums,  &c.  I  call  him  the  Archimedes  of  Syracuse.  He 
finds  his  ww  rri  there,  and  will  move  the  earth — if  he  have  time. 

I  am  reading  "  Adam  Bede,"  a  auite  extraordinary  book ;  but  I 
wonder  that  any  one  should  have  doubted  that  a  woman  wrote  it. 
Strange  is  it  that  we  t^ll  the  universal  part  of  our  history  in  all  we 
write,  and  that  a  nice  eye  often  reads  even  our  private  experience  be- 
tween the  lines. 

We  shall  keep  your  birthday  with  due  honor  on  the  4th  of  next 
month.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  may  Ood  bless  you,  and  fit  you  for 
great  and  good  works  1 
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The  expedition  of  John  Brown  to  Harper's  Ferry,  the  oaptnre 
of  himself  and  some  of  his  men,  his  trial  and  conviction,  took 
place  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  Mr.  Parker's  letter  to  Francis 
Jackson,  dated  Nov.  24,  is  in  Chap.  XXI. 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

Dec.  2,  "Santa  Bibiana's  Day."*  Da^  appointed  to  hang  Capt 
Brown. — It  is  now  6  p.m.,  and  I  suppose  it  is  all  over  with  mj  friends 
at  Charlestown,  Ya.,  and  that  six  corpses  lie  there,  sh&stl^^  stiff,  dead. 
How  the  heart  of  the  slave-holders  rejoices !  But  there  is  a  daj  after 
to-day.  John  Brown  did  not  fear  the  gallows  ;  be  had  contemplated  it, 
no  doubt,  as  a  possible  finger-post  to  indicate  the  way  to  heaven.  It 
is  as  good  as  a  cross.  It  is  a  pity  they  could  not  have  had  two  thieves 
to  hang  with  Brown.  There  have  b^n  anti-slavery  meetings  to-day, 
at  Boston,  Worcester,  Salem,  New  Bedford,  Providence,  &c.  The  tele- 
graph has  spread  the  news  of  Brown's  death,  I  suppose,  over  half  the 
Union  by  this  time.  It  is  a  great  dark  day  in  America.  Thunder  and 
lightnings  will  come  out  of  it. 

TO   PROFESSOR  DESOR. 

Rome  (Foste  Restante),  Dec  7,  1S59. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  such  good  tidings  of  the  Kuchlers.  I  will 
set  about  my  papers  immediately,  and  wifi  do  nothing  else  till  both 
are  finished.  Shall  I  send  them  to  you  by  mail,  or  wait  till  yea  come 
here  en  route  for  Naples  ?  Mjr  wife  shall  copy  them  out  in  a  good,  fair 
hand.  I  have  not  felt  in  spirits  to  write  anything  of  late :  affairs  at 
home  have  filled  me  with  anxiety.  You  have  not,  perhaps,  heard  that 
Captain  Brown,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  made  an  attempt  to  free 
the  slaves  of  Virginia,  at  Harper's  Ferry.  His  two  sons  were  shot,  and 
most  of  his  men.  He  and  five  or  six  men  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
have  had  such  a  "  trial "  as  slave-holders  give  such  men ;  are  convicted, 
and  hung  before  now.  Brown  was  a  friend  of  mine — ^his  two  sons 
have  been  at  my  house.  Other  friends  of  mine  have  been  forced  to 
fly  from  their  country.  Attempts  are  made  to  implicato  many  promi- 
nent men  at  the  North,  and  there  will  be  a  deal  of  trouble.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  Dr.  Howe  in  Rome  this  winter,  for  there  seema 
to  be  some  evidence  against  him  which  makes  the  slave-holders  suspect 
him.  So  he  may  have  to  flee  off  for  his  life,  or  to  avoid  exposing  other 
men.  The  South  talk  very  big,  and  utter  threats  against  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  North — Seward,  Hale,  Wilson,  Sumner,  Ac.  Congress 
came  together  yesterday,  and  there  will  be  a  stupid  message  from  the 
President,  and  a  stormy  session  all  winter.  I  look  for  more  broken 
heads  before  summer.  We  are  coming  upon  a  great  crisis  in  American 
history,  and  a  civil  war  seems  at  no  great  distance.  The  slave-holders 
will  be  driven,  by  the  logic  of  their  principles,  to  demand  what  the 

*  Bibiana,  Virgin  and  Martyr  at  Rome,  in  the  year  363,  towards  the  end  of  the  niga 
of  Julian  the  Apostate.  She  was  tied  to  a  pillar  and  scourged  to  death  with  loaded  whipa. 
A  chapel  was  afterwards  constructed,  in  the  times  of  Christian  freedom,  over  the  plaoa 
where  she  was  secretly  buried  ;  and  a  church  now  stands  there,  rebuilt  in  1628. 
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firee  men  of  the  North  will  not  consent  to :  then  comefl  the  split — ^not 
without  blood !  All  national  constitiitions  are  writ  on  the  parchment 
of  a  drum-head,  and  published  with  the  roar  of  cannon ! 

I  have  no  hope  for  the  people  of  Italy,  specially  none  for  the  Eomans. 
These  are  a  miserable  people,  out  of  whom  all  virtus  seems  to  have 
perished  utterly.  I  am  told  the  Pope  is  in  sad  want  of  money :  "  Es 
fehlt  ihm  Jetzt  an  AblassgeU  I "  He  gets  nothing  from  Bomagna,  and  as 
he  owes  more  than  70,000,000  dollars,  he  can't  borrow,  except  at  great 
and  ruinous  interest.  The  sooner  he  and  the  like  of  him  go  to  the 
Devil  the  better.  He  has  just  published  an  edietum  against  crinolines, 
and  forbids  women  accoutred  therein  to  enter  the  churches.  We  all 
send  our  heartiest  love  to  you,  the  Apthorps  included.  Bemember 
me  to  the  good  Marie.  Yours, 

Theodobe  Pabkeb. 

My  little  book,  "  Experience,"  Ac,  which  you  have,  has  been  repub- 
lished in  London,  and  here  a  Swede  is  translating  it  into  his  own  melo- 
dious Northern  tongue.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  he  will  find  any- 
body to  publish  it  in  Sweden,  for  I  see  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  to 
their  Popular  (!)  Assembly  to  make  the  priests  censors  of  the  press, 
with  unconditional  power. 

TO  MR.    LYMAN. 

Bx>me,  December  10,  1859. 

Oh,  best  of  governors,  your  letter  of  18th  ult,  came  swiftly  to  hand 
and  relieved  my  anxiety  (which  was  getting  to  be  strong),  lest  you 
were  sick*  or  some  ailment  had  befallen  your  family.  But  the  letter 
puts  me  at  ease.  Here  I  am  rather  rich  in  newspapers,  so  all  the 
details  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair  are  soon  made  known  to  us.  See 
how  the  slave-holders  hold  their  "  bloody  assizes  "  in  Virginia !  Well, 
the  worse  they  behave  the  better  for  us  and  ours.  This  is  the  «px*i 
T^y  liiviiv — the  beginning  of  birth-pains  %  the  end  is  far  enough  away. 
How  often  I  have  wished  I  was  in  my  old  place,  and  at  my  old  desK ! 
But  I  too  should  have  had  to  straighten  a  rope  or  else  to  flee  off,  no 
doubt,  for  it  is  not  likely  I  could  have  kept  out  of  harm's  way  in 
Boston.  I  sent  a  little  letter  to  Francis  Jackson,  toliching  the  matter 
which  he  will  show  you,  perhaps.  Wendell  said  some  brave  things,  but, 
also  some  rash  ones,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  but  the  whole  was  noble, 

B is  faithful  to  his  clerical  instinct  of  cunning,  not  his  personal  of 

humanity ;  I  read  his  sermon  with  a  sad  heart,  and  F 's  with  pain. 

Noble  brave  Gkrrison  is  true  to  himself  as  always,  and  says,  "  I  am  a 
non-resistant,  and  could  not  pull  a  trigger  to  free  four  million  men,  but 
Captain  Brown  in  his  fighting  is  faithful  to  his  consciencie,  as  I  to  mine, 
ana  acted  as  nobly  as  Cromwell,  and  Fayette  and  Washington ;  yes, 
more  nobly,  for  his  act  was  pure  philanthropy.  All  honor  to  the  fight- 
ing saint — now  he  is  also  a  martyr !  "  That  is  the  short  of  what  the 
Liberator  says.  « 

The  "  Twenty-eighth  "  did  not  accept  my  resignation,  but  made 
some  handsome  resolutions.  Perhaps  it  is  better  so.  Yet  sure  I  am 
that  my  preaching  days  are  all  over  and  left  behind  me,  even  i£  my 
writing  and  breathing  time  continue,  which  J  think  will  not  last  long. 
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I  do  an  I  can  to  lire,  but  make  all  mj  calculatioiia  for  a  (not  Teaiole) 
termination  of  mj  work  here.  I  buy  no  books,  except  rach  at  an 
indispensable  to  keep  me  from  eatins  my  own  bead  off. 

Mun  Coshman  is  here,  and  ver^  kind  to  me ;  the  Storya  moat  hos- 
pitable people  as  well  as  entertaining ;  we  all  dined  there  oa  Thanks- 
f'?ing  daj.  Dr.  Apnleton  Tof  Boston)  has  helped  me  to  manj  things, 
have  seen  Mrs.  Crawford,  and  of  course  all  the  American  artists, 
Cters,  and  sculptors,  The  Brownings  came  a  few  days  ago,  and  I 
)  seen  them  both.  I  like  her  much !  He,  too,  seema  a  good  fellow, 
full  of  life ;  intense  Italians  are  they  both. 

He  was  very  busy  at  this  time  making  topographical  ex- 
plorations, to  identify  the  famous  spots. 

Weather  cold  and  chilly.  Walked  and  examined  the  walls  from 
Porta  Pia  to  Porta  Maggiore. 

At  the  Forum,  to  identify  the  places.  Not  all  settled  yet,  spite  of 
Bunsen  and  Canino. 

Bobert  Browning  came  in  the  afternoon.  Visited  the  Forum  again. 
Cosmos  and  Damien  *  — Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin — Temple  of  Janus, 
and  that  of  Ceres  ;  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

Went  to  an  auction  of  books  at  47  Piazza  del  Jesu.  A  fine  copy  of 
Baronius,  Lucca  edition,  thirty-eight  folios,  sold  for  only  ninety-nine 
dollars  I     Were  I  not  a  worthless  corpse  I  had  given  one  dollar  more. 

Dec.  10. — Went  to  the  Storys  in  the  afternoon  to  see  a  juggler 
please  the  children. 

On  December  12,  after  visiting  nearly  a  dozen  sites  and 
ruins — a  great  day's  work — he  made  the  following  entry  : — 

To-nieht  this  happened.  Since  the  fever  in  February  and  March, 
1857, 1  have  felt  there  was  an  adhesion  of  the  pleura  of  the  right  side, 
and  I  never  breathe  without  a  feeling  of  constraint  there,  or  pulling. 
After  a  long  and  violent  coughing  1  felt  the  adhesion  give  way.  The 
right  lung  moved  as  freely  as  the  left.  This  marks  a  crisis — of 
healing  or  of  finishing. 

Bat  on  the  next  day  the  same  restless  visiting  and  exploring 
went  on,  in  the  churches  and  the  Quirinal  gardens  ;  the  latter 
were  damp  and  chilly.  The  day  after,  he  complained  of  a  bad 
•  cold,  but  went  about  in  the  Trastevere  quarter,  the  Island  in  the 
Tiber,  and  tried  to  find  the  remains  of  Pompey's  theatre.  His 
cough  greatly. weakened  him  at  this  time. 

Dec.  17. — Writing  a  little  story  for  Desor.  It  goes  hard  and  seems 
likely  to  be  the  last  thing  I  write  for  the  press.  Kiichler  went,  and 
I  shall  soon  follow.  'The  cough  is  worse  than  ever  before.  It  is  plain 
where  I  am  going. 

The  little  story  was  written  for  the  Album,  and  is  there 
printed,  with  the  title,  "  A  Bumble-bee  s  Thoughts  on  the  Plan 

*  -ThMe  are  elrardies  :  tbe  mmsme,  **  in  Cosmedin,"  comet  from  » iqimre  in  Ooa- 
ttantinople. 
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and  Purpose  of  Creation/'     It  was  the  last  thing  from  his  pen 
written  with  the  intent  to  publish. 

One  or  two  extracts  will  show  its  dear  and  lively  style ; — 

Look  at  the  relation  between  us  and  the  world  of  matter.  It  seems 
to  exist  only  for  our  use.  Here  I  will  mention  but  a  single  fact,  and 
from  that  you  can  easilv  judge  of  all,  for  it  is  a  crucial  fact,  a  guide- 
board  instance  that  indicates  the  road  which  nai;ure  travels  on.  The 
red-clover  grows  abundantly  all  over  the  world ;  in  its  deep  cup  there 
lies  hid  the  most  delicious  honey,  the  nectar  of  the  world  1  But  that 
cup  is  so  deep  no  other  insect  can  reach  the  sweet  treasure  at  the 
bottom ;  even  the  common  honey-bee,  who  stands  next  below  us  in. the 
scale  of  being,  must  pass  it  by — ^loneed  for  but. not  touched !  Yet  our 
proboscis  is  so  constructed  that  with  ease  we  suck  this  exquisite  pro- 
vision which  nature  furnishes  solely  for  us ! 

Now,  Gentlemen ,  it  is  plain  that  we  are  the  crown  of  the  universe ; 
we  stand  on  the  top  of  the  world ;  all  things  are  for  us.  I  say  it  with 
calm  deliberation  and  also  with  most  emphatic  certainty :  The  BumUe- 
bee  is  ^e  Furpose  of  the  Universe!  (Tremendous  applause.)  Yes,  Gentle- 
men, the  Plan  of  the  Universe  intends  the  Bumole-bee  as  its  end  and 
final  cause.  Without  him  the  world  would  be  as  unmeaning  as  a 
flower  with  no  honey  in  its  breast.  As  I  look  over  the  long  line  of 
causes  and  effects  which  compose  the  universe ;  as  I  thence  dissolve 
away  the  material  part  thereof  and  look  at  the  idea,  the  meaning  and 
ultimate  purpose,  I  see  all  things  point  to  the  Bumble-bee  as  the  per- 
fection ot  finite  beine — I  had  almost  said  of  all  being.  He  alone  is 
the  principal,  the  finality  ;  all  else  is  but  provisional.  He  alone  is  his 
own  excuse  for  being ;  his  existence  is  the  reason  why  he  is  here ;  but 
all  other  things  are  only  that  he  may  be ;  their  excuse  for  existence  is 
only  this — that  they  prepare  for  him,  provide  for  him,  and  shelter  him. 
Some  things  do  this  directly,  some  in  a  circuitous  manner ;  but  though 
they  serve  other  purposes,  yet  their  end  is  to  serve  him.  For  him  is 
the  world  of  matter  and  its  four  elements,  with  their  manifold  forces, 
static  and  dynamic  too ;  for  him  its  curious  combinations,  which  make 
up  the  world  of  organization  and  vegetation ;  all  is  but  material  basis 
for  him. 

What  a  difference  between  us  and  the  highest  Infusoria.  The  two 
seem  hardly  to  belong  to  the  same  world.  How  much  vaster  the  oads 
between  us  and  the  inorganic  matter,  the  primeval  atoms  of  the  world ! 
Yet  even  from  that  to  us  there  has  been  no  leap ;  the  continuity  of 
being  is  never  broken.  Step  by  step  went  on  the  mighty  work.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  no  meaning ;  there  was  only  a  chaos  of  organi- 
sation and  decomposition,  attraction  and  repulsion,  growth  and  decay, 
life  and  death,  progress  and  regress.  But  at  length  the  end  is  reach^, 
the  idea  shines  through  the  more  material  fact.  One  evening  the  sun 
went  down  on  a  world  without  meaning ;  the  next  morning  it  rose,  and, 
behold !  there  were  Bumble-bees.  The  Chaos  of  transient  night  has 
become  the  Kosmos  of  eternal  dav  !  (Immense  sensation — prolonged* 
applause.)  Shall  I  say  the  Bumble-bee  was  created  ?  No,  gentlemen', 
that  were  to  adduce  a  mere  theory.  That  he  came  as  the  resultant  of 
all  the  forces  there  or  heretofore  active  in  the  universe  P    No  more  is 
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tUf  to  be  aHowed  in  sucb  an  asaemblj.  The  Bamble-bee  ia  Biind^ 
mind  in  himaelf,  for  himself,  of  himself,  bj  himself  I  So  be  exists  of 
his  own  accord ;  his  being  is  his  will ;  he  exists  because  he  wills  to  be. 
Perhaps  I  might  say  that  all  things  anterior  to  bim  were  but  an  effiu 
from  him.  For  with  a  being  so  rast  as  the  Bumble-bee's,  the  effied 
maj  well  precede  the  cause,  and  the  non-existent  Bumble-bee  project 
out  of  himself  all  actual  existence  ! 

Do  not  think  me  presumptuous  in  standing  forth  as  the  representatife 
of  Bumble-beedom  m  this  matter.  I  have  peculiar  advantages.  I  hare 
attained  great  and  almost  unexampled  age.  I  hare  buszed  four  sum- 
mers ;  I  have  dozed  as  manj  winters  through ;  the  number  of  my  jean 
equals  that  of  mj  legs  and  antennae  on  one  side ;  and  still  my  eje  is 
not  dim  nor  mj  natiuid  vigor  abated.  This  fact  gives  me  an  advantage 
over  all  our  short-lived  race.  Mj  time  has  been  devoted  to  science, 
^  all  summer  in  the  field,  all  winter  in  mj  cell ; "  this  has  been  mj 
motto  all  mj  life.  I  have  travelled  wide,  and  seen  the  entire  worm. 
Starting  from  this,  my  ancestral  spot,  I  made  expeditions  east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  I  travelled  four  entire  days  in  each  direction,  and 
stopped  only  at  the  limits  of  the  world.  I  have  been  up  to  the  top  of 
the  liighest  fir  tree  (obits  pectinata).  Tea,  have  flown  over  it,  and 
touched  the  skj.  I  have  been  deeper  down  in  the  earth  thim  any 
Bumble-bee ;  ten  times  mj  own  length — it  makes  me  shudder  to  think 
of  it — and  then  I  touched  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world !  I  hafs 
lived  in  familiaritj  with  all  the  philosophers  now  on  earth,  and  have 
gathered  all  that  time  has  left  of  the  great  thinkers  before  me.  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  summits  of  Bumble-bee  consciousness,  in 
times  past  and  present.  If  any  Bumble-bee  may  criticise,  surely  I  am 
that  one  !  And  if  I  am  judge  of  anything,  it  is  of  the  universe  itself; 
for  I  have  studied  it  all  mv  life.  If  I  know  anything,  or  can  know 
anything,  it  is  the  all  of  thmgs,  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of 
mind  1 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

Dec.  22. — ^Wrote  several  letters.  It  is  Forefather's  Day,  and  will 
brin^  up  many  reflections  at  home.  As  I  get  weaker  and  weaker — and 
the  decline  is  obvious  from  week  to  week — I  feel  less  inclination  to 
read.  It  ^ts  a  little  irksome  to  write,  and  I  sit  still,  idle-handed, 
idle-minded.  It  is  now  pretty  clear  that  I  do  not  go  out  of  fiome 
a^ain.  The  cough  at  night  exhausts  me  much,  and  the  next 
morning  I  feel  languid.  By-and-bye  the  bleeding  will  come  back — 
there  are  little  specks  of  blood  now — and  these  things  will  hasten  to 
their  conclusion.  I  don't  like  the  thought  of  a  grave  in  Borne,  for  the 
soil  is  really  oppressed  with  a  two-fold  curse ;  but  I  shall  find  the  cloda 
of  the  valley  sweet  to  my  flesh  even  there.  I  had  hoped  to  live  long 
enough  to  save  from  waste  some  few  things  half-done,  and  to  finish  one 
or  two  more  which  none  else  can,  but  must  let  them  slide.  If  I  were 
at  home  I  could  work  a  little." 

Dec.  25.  Christmas  Day. — A  deal  of  noise  and  show  in  the  town. 

.  Went  to  some  churches — to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.     Noticed  the  little 

chapel  in  the  Borghese  Chapel,  where  there  is  a  curious  sculpture  of 

the  Baby-God  and  his  mother  and  putative  father;  the  cattle  in  the 

back-ground  looking  on. 
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Went  to  Ara  Coeli.  Noticed  the  funny  show  of  the  Baby  and  the 
HeaveTily  Host,  and  God  the  Father  in  the  clouds. 

Eeally  the  city  is  as  polytheistic  as  in  the  days  of  the  CsBsars. 

L.  and  I,  and  all  the  Apthorps  and  Hunts  dine  together  to-day.  I 
sit  at  all  entertainments  as  the  coffin  in  the  Egyptian  feasts. 

N.B.  What  I  wrote  in  my  journal  last  Christmas  or  New  Tear's 
Day.     Surely  this  will  be  the  last ;  but,  really,  I  die  slow. 

Dec.  27. — Porta  St.  Lorenzo.  Went  to  that  old  church  out  of  the 
walls.  It  is  a  great  Festa  to-day.  Spots  of  snow  on  the  road-side  in 
the  shade  at  noon.    None  yet  on  Soracte,  I  think. 

TO  JOHN   AYRES. 

Rome,  Immactdate  Conception  D»y. 

Here  we  all  are  in  old  Eome.  Bad  weather  we  had  of  it  for  a  long 
time  ;  really  it  rained  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  though  not  without 
ceasing.  I  thought  an  umbrella  was  almost  as  necessary  as  a  hat  and 
shoes.  Now  it  is  better — fair  by  day  and  night — the  thermometer 
about  24^  to  28°  at  sunrise.  Koses  bloom  in  all  the  gardens,  and 
violets  under  the  hedges,  while  the  Ilexes  are  ripening  their  slender 
acorns,  and  the  orange-trees  are  fuller  of  fruit  than  I  left  or  found 
them  at  St.  Croix.  We  have  seen  many  things  here  peculiar  to  Eome. 
The  Pope  showed  himself  at  the  Church  of  San  Carlo  one  day,  sur- 
rounded by  about  2500  soldiers,  and  was  borne  about  in  a  chair  on 
men's  shoulders,  while  he  "  blessed  the  people."  I  hear  the  Pope's 
hired  man  ringing  the  bells  in  the  night.  He  begins  about  three  or 
four  o'clock,  and  keeps  it  up  till  sunrise.  He  must  be  much  over- 
worked and  up  early  m  the  morning.  The  Pope's  Tom-cat  comes  under 
my  windows  in  the  dark,  and  gets  on  the  cross  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  behaves  no  better  than  his  brothers  in  Boston.  The  Pope's  bull, 
I  take  it,  is  kept  in  the  stall  as  a  "  dangerous  beast,"  and  only  let  out 
on  certain  great  occasions.  But  the  Pope^B  Gal — I  have  not  seen  her 
yet.  I  am  told  she  is  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  color,  and  decked 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  &c.,  and  when  she  rides  out,  it 
is  on  a  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns ;  indeed,  you  may  read  an 
account  of  her  and  her  cattle  in  the  Book  of  Eevelations  (chap,  xiv.)  ; 
when  she  appears  in  public  I  will  tell  you.  A  few  days  ago  a  funny 
thins  took  place  in  the  church  of  San  Andrea  delle  Frutte.  A  man 
caught  his  feet  in  the  wide-spread  crinoline  of  a  lady  kneeling  on  the 
pavement,  and  fell  his  whole  length  to  the  ground.  The  congregation 
clapped  their  hands  and  laughed  aloud  ;  it  made  a  great  scandal,  so  the 
Pope  issued  an  edict,  forbidding  women  to  enter  the  church  except  with 
their  heads  veiled,  and  their  bodies  clad  in  modest  raiment.  For,  he 
says,  they  come  to  church,  now-a-days,  in  such  guise  that  they  are  a  sight 
to  behold — "  a  spectacle  to  men,"  referring  to  the  fact  that  naughty 
young  men  come  into  the  churches  to  see  the  maideus  and  matrons 
show  their  legs  as  they  kneel  or  stoop !  I  don't  know  what  effect  it 
will  have  in  Eome,  but  if  all  the  ministers  in  Boston,  and  the  standing 
committees  of  the  societies  there  agreed  to  say,  •*  We  will  have  no 
crinolines  in  our  meeting-houses,"  the  women  would  say,  "  What  do 
we  care  P   Then  you  don't  have  ua,  that's  aU ;  we  can't  exhibit  on  the 
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common,  or  in  the  streets,  all  the  week ;  go  to  thander  with  jtmroU 
meetin'  us.''  But  the  Pope  tells  the  poor  creatures  they  shall  go  tD 
diurch,  and  they  shan't  wear  their  faYOurite  garments  there*  It  is  hnd 
—I  don't  know  what  will  happen,  but  fear  this  suoceasor  of  8t  Flets 
wiU  encounter  troubles  not  mentioned  bj  St.  Paul,  in  his  melanehoif 
catalogue;  and  to  the  perils  of  waters  and  false  brethren  will  havvto 
add,  perils  of  women  and  perils  of  crinolines.  The  Sultan  has  und» 
taken  the  same  desperate  business  of  meddling  with  the  womeo'i 
clothes ; — it  may  cost  him  his  life^"  Touch  not»  handle  not,**  were  gooi 
counsel  to  them  both.  I  think  the  Pope  had  better  stick  to  his  ovi 
apocalyptic  Gal,  and  rig  her  up  in  scarlet  colors,  and  let  the  rest  of 
womankind  alone. 

Yesterday,  a  new  building  was  dedicated  for  the  edueatiam  cfpriati 
wko  are  to  convert  America  to  Ike  true  faith — don't  you  think  they  wfll 
ha?e  their  bands  full  before  they  are  done  with  this  business  ?  Tlie 
American  Minister,  Hon.  Mr.  Stockton,  was  present  at  the  ceremonr. 
A  queer  dead  people  these  Bomans  are.  I  have  no  hope  for  their  poo- 
ticai  refi[eneration !  They  have  a  bad  reputation  for  treachery  and 
lying,  which  I  fear  is  but  too  well  deserved.  Last  spring  there  was  t 
revolution  in  North  Italy,  as  you  know.  Well :  the  Komans  also  got  t 
little  uneasy,  and  the  Government  thought  it  must  do  something  to 
keep  them  quiet.  So  it  gave  them  a  holiday  and  had  a  procession  of 
costly  carriages  in  the  Corso,  and  rich  men  hung  handsome-colored 
cloths  out  at  their  windows,  and  the  people  became  contented  and 
quiet.  What  if  Governor  Gage  had  given  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
a  holiday  in  1775,  and  had  fireworks  on  Boston  Common  just  after  tiie 
battle  of  Lexington ;  or  if  President  Buchanan  should  oraer  a  parade 
of  marines  at  the  Navy-yard,  in  Cbarlestown,  to  quiet  the  agitatioB 
about  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair  I  Much  good  is  to  come  of  that  ex- 
periment of  our  friend  Brown.  Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been  too 
early;  now  it  is  just  in  time!  I  find  brave  words  have  been  spoken 
about  him  and  his,  by  Phillips,  Emerson,  and  Clarke,  but  I  hear  d 
no  others.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 

«  «  «  «  «  m 

m  *  *  *  *  m 

«  «  «  «  «  m 

*  *  *  *  *  ,     m 

*  *  %  %  *  « 

♦  *  Clarke's  sermon  of  Brown  was  his  best,  I  think, 

wise   in   matter    and    condensed   in   form   of  expression.     X 

would  make  a  powerful  preacher  if  he  did  not  drown  his  thought  in  a 
Dead  Sea  of  words.  W  hat  a  pity !  you  don't  want  a  drove  of  oxen  to 
drag  a  cart-load  of  potatoes  on  a  smooth  road.  I  wish  ministers  and 
lecturers  would  be  a  little  more  generous,  of  thought  and  more  stingy 
of  words ;  they  and  we  should  be  better  off  and  like  each  other  more. 

What  a  state  of  things  in  Virginia ! — a  hay-stack  takes  fire  in 
Charlestown,  and  they  send  1000  or  2000  soldiers,  with  two  batteries 
of  cannon,  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  and  when  they  get  to  the  spot 
there  is  nothing  but  the  white  ashes  of  the  hay,  and  the  stack-pole 
burnt  and  blackened.  "  There  is  no  danger  from  the  slaves,"  '^  not  the 
leasts"  *'  none  at  idl ; "  how  Buchanan  must  have  bleated  in  his  message. 
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and  what  a  stormy  time  we  are  to  have  this  wiater  I  Whose  head  will 
get  broke  next  P  I  know  not.  I  tfust  Sumner  is  in  his  place  before 
now,  and  about  his  noble  work.  These  things  are  only  the  beginning 
of  sorrows ;  but  they  are  birth-sorrows  for  freedom,  not  the  pains  of 
death. 

Poor  Mr.  Everett !  I  wonder  if  he  "  buckled  on  his  knapsack  and  shod* 
dered  his  musket."  I  fear  he  said,  "  my  habits  are  very  unmilitary," 
and  stayed  at  home.  Doctor  Howe,  I  learn,  has  gone  to  Canada ;  I  may 
meet  him  here  before  spring.  Beally  I  think  the  28th  may  be  thankful 
their  minister  fell  into  a  consumption  a  vear  ago,  for  I  believe  they 
would  rather  lose  him  by  a  cough  than  a  halter.  It  is  not  quite  likely 
I  should  have  kept  entirely  free  from  Brown  if  I  had  been  at  home 
and  in  full  activity ;  how  bravely  he  acts,  how  nobly  he  speaks,  even 
the  slaveholders  feel  the  influence  of  his  magnetic  character.  '*  We 
BOW  in  tears,"  &c.  ^ 

I  see  there  is  likely  to  be  another  Mexican  war ;  of  course  I  don't 
know  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  but  take  it  for  granted  they  do  not  lie  on 
the  American  side  of  the  border ;  but  it  is  clear  that  all  Mexico  must 
fall  into  our  hands.  I  wish  it  would  not  come  quite  so  soon.  I  doubt 
that  it  ever  becomes  slave  territory ;  the  inhabitants  there  sympathize 
with  the  negro. 

To-dav  came  S 's  anonymous  pamphlet,  "  The  Crisis  of  Unita- 

rianism,"  and  it  has  many  good  things  in  it,  well  expressed  too ;  but  it 

betrays  rather  a  peevish  spirit.   S is  a  good  fellow,  full  of  generous 

instincts,  with  a  natural  fondness  for  the  true  and  the  right,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  good ;  he  has  made  sacrifices  in  time  of  trouble,  and  stood 
uprieht  when  many  found  their  account  in  stooping  or  lying  flat.     I 
shall  always  think  of  him  with  gratitude  and  not  without  admiration. 
•  ••••• 

I  wrote  him  a  long  letter  from  Montreux,  which  he  must  have 
received  before  I  got  his  pamphlet.  He  says  my  letter  from  St.  Croix 
is  a  little  morbid ;  so  it  is,  so  it  must  be :  do  you  know  the  odds 
between  a  sick  man  and  a  sound  ?  Here  it  is.  Mr.  Saw-and-grind 
has  a  grist  mil)  turned  bv  a  great  wide  mill-pond,  that  has  four  or  five 
reserve  ponds  all  full  of  water;  it  runs  over  the  flush  boards  and 
jumps  and  laughs  as  it  goes  rollicking  down  the  stream.  Mr.  S.  has 
some  little  machinery  for  his  own  sport,  and  amuses  the  neie:hbors 
with  showing  it  ofi*  now  and  then ;  he  saws  at  one  end  of  his  mill ;  he 
grinds  at  the  other;  he  has  a  great  up-and-down  saw  and  cylinder 
saws  likewise,  not  to  speak  of  his  gang  of  saws  which  cut  twelve 
boards  at  one  time.  Besides  this  are  saws  for  laths,  for  shingles,  and 
clapboards ;  nay,  he  makes  boxes  out  of  the  boards  in  this  room ;  he 
has  mill-stones  for  maize,  for  rye,  and  for  wheat ;  he  cracks  com  for 
the  cattle,  he  grinds  and  bolts  it  for  men.  All  this  goes  on  when  his 
pond  is  full — all  at  once — ^but  then  comes  a  dry  time^all  his  reserve 
ponds  are  exhausted,  no  water  runs  over  the  dam,  the  flush  boards  are 
all  dry  as  hay ;  then  he  stops  plav-wheels ;  by-and-bye  gives  up  all 
sawing  :  as  the  water  gets  lower,  the  wheels  move  slow.  He  does  not 
bolt  meal  to  flour,  nor  crack  com  for  the  cattle,  he  only  ^indit  for 
men ;  next,  he  only  grinds  an  hour  or  two  a  day  for  his  neighbors  or 
friends,  or  for  poor  folks ;  then  only  an  hour  a  week  for  his  own/amii^. 
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tbe  water  is  so  low*  At  lengtb  the  mill  fitopa,  the  great  wbeel  is  in 
&B  a  bone,  preseotly  the  water  ii  the  flume  does  not  come  near  the 
bottom  of  the  gatCj  there  is  but  little  in  the  pond :  the  cows  drmlc 
there  no  more,  the  water  lilies  are  dried  up,  the  fish  are  all  detd. 
Fiually  all  the  water  is  gone,  you  can  walk  right  through  the  mOl^poild 
over  the  black  and  parched  earth ;  the  mill  ia  dead  ;  don^t  exp  ^"^ 
poor  miller  to  grind  or  saw  then»  still  less  to  amuse  his*  friends'* 
play.  God  be  thanked  the  water  is  not  lost ;  all  this  mill-power  is 
exhaled  to  heavea*     Love  to  your  family,  neighbors,  and  all* 


1 


TO    DR     FLINT. 

Eotne,  Decemher  SI,  185^. 

My  bear  De.  FliitTj — I  have  not  written  you  a  line  since  I  left 
Boston,  though  there  has  not  been  a  day  but  you  and  yours  have  been 
in  my  thoughts ;  iudeed  one  of  my  occupations  in  the  pauses  of  sleep 
ia  to  make  visits  to  all  my  friends  in  Boj*ton  atid  its  neigliborhood, 
and  as  it  is  day  there  while  it  is  already  night  here,  I  find  them  alwayi 
up  and  glad  to  see  me.  Kow  I  think  I  shall  worry  you  with  a  few 
words. 

Well :  the  Harper's  Ferry  afi^^ir  ia  over — I  mean  Captain  Brown  hai 
been  hanged,  and  his  associates  and  the  troops  have  gone  home  agsia 
to  boast  of  their  exploits — the  military  achievements  of  the  chivalry 
of  Virginia!  It  ought  to  have  taken  place  in  South  Caroliua,  and 
then  the  valiant  General  Qtiattelhum  would  have  been  out  with  his 
soldiers,  of  whom  "one  can  cha?e  a  thousand,  and  two  ten  thousand 
put  to  flight ! "  The  eflect  is  not  over,  nor  ever  will  be.  Brown's 
little  spark  was  not  put  out  till  it  had  kindled  a  fire  which  will  burn 
down  much  more  than  far-sighted  men  look  for.  The  Northern  sky  ibU 
full  of  lightning,  long  treasured  up  \  Browu  was  one  bright  clear  flash  B 
into  the  Southern  ground  ;  the  thunder  rattles  all  over  the  Union  now^ 
there  will  be  other  strokes  by-and-bye. 


I  find  great  complaints  made  against  the  courts  of  Virgin  is.  Cer- 
tainly the  proceedings  were  hasty  and  irregular,  the  general  conduct 
shameless  and  atrocious;  the  judge  held  bis  *' bloody  assixe^*'  with 
small  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  aecused,  or  the  customary  forms  of 
law,  lie  did  not  give  Captain  Brown  time  to  confer  with  his  counsel ; 
he  bad  not  a  fair  trial.  So  far  so  bad.  But  what  did  IVIassjichusetts  do 
a  few  years  ago  ?  She  arrested  Thomas  Sims  for  a  thief,  and  then  tried 
him  as  a  runaway  slave  1  He  had  committed  no  crime.  Yet  lie  was 
sent  into  slavery  for  life  I  The  courts  of  IVIasaaehusetta  were  asked  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  those  statutes  made  to  prevent  such  injustice, 
or  of  the  common  law  older  than  the  State  itself,  and  they  refused; 
they  would  do  nothing,  when  the  matter  was  tried  in  Woodbury's 
court*  and  tt  wa,**  left  for  him  to  decide  whether  Sims  €ould  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  as  well  as  the  shadow  of  its  form.  WTiile 
he  was  giving  liis  final  judgment,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Boston,  handed 
him  a  note  to  help  the  judicial  mind  to  still  more  legal  iniquity,  and  he 
used  its  hints  ;  and  when  the  decision  of  the  judge  was  given  that  Sims 
sbould  have  no  protection  from  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 


I 
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any  more  than  from  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  but  he  must  be 
4eli?ered  over  to  th^  commissioner,  and  so  be  made  a  slave  of,  the 
respectability .  of  Boston  clapped  their  hands.  The  slave-holders  who 
erowded  the  court-house  at  Virginia,  did  not  applaud  when  John  Brown 
was  found  guilty !  It  seems  the  first  disgrace  of  Boston  was  not 
enough ;  for  not  six  years  ago,  her  judge  of  probate,  guardian  of 
widows  and  orphans,  took  the  city  by  a  coup  de  droit,  a  law-lick, 
captured  a  Baptist*  minister,  and  run  him  off  to  slavery  I  The  court 
assigned  counsel  to  Captain  Brown ;  but  in  the  case  of  Anthony 
Bums,  the  "  court "  told  his  counsel, "  You  had  better  throw  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  being  sent  back  to  slavery?  as  he  probably  will  be  I" 
Beally  the  Virginia  jury  decided  according  to  Virginia  law,  and  the 
evidence  before  them,  when  fhey  found  Brown  guilty ;  but  when  Judge 
Loring  found  Burns  guilty,  it  was  in  utter  disregard  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  abundantly  testified  to  in  the  court.     Judge  Parker,  in  Virginia, 

Save  his  charge  in  open  court ;  the  verdict  of  the  jury  also  was  first 
ielivered  in  public ;  but  Judge  Loring  gave  his  decision  (that  Burns 
was  a  slave)  to  the  slave-hunter  in  private,  more  than  twelve  hours 
before  it  was  made  in  open  court.  Brown  was  condemned  Uy  a  lury  of 
twelve  men,  but  Massachusetts  let  Sims  and  Burns  be  dragged  off  to 
slavery  on  the  mere  word  of  a  kidnapper  who  was  to  receive  five 
dollars  if  he  freed  the  man,  or  ten  dollars  if  he  enslaved  him  1  There 
was  law  enough  in  Massachusetts  to  save  both  of  these  poor  victims  of 
oppression,  every  advocate  knew  it;  but  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts  broke  down  all  that  law  with  one  puff  of  their 
breath. 

•  ••••• 

Lorine  was  kicked  out  of  his  offices,  and  so  out  of  the  State,  but  he 
was  far  from  being  the  great  offender !  The  Court-house  of  Boston 
was  turned  into  a  barracoon,  the  enemies  of  Massachusetts  Democracy 
kept  their  prisoners  in  it  for  more  than  a  week,  and  defended  them- 
selves with  sword  and  gun.  Massachusetts  did  not  dare  dislodge  them, 
though  she  had  abundant  law  on  her  side.  They  put  a  Southern  chain 
round  the  Court-house,  all  round  it,  and  her  suppliant  Judges  stooped 
and  crouched  down,  and  lay  low  and  crawled  under  that  chain  to  go  to 
the  seats  they  had  long  dishonored !  No  Virginia  minister  has  said 
a  word  against  Slavery  ;  they  all  defend  it  as  democratic,  biblical.  Chris- 
tian and  divine ;  some  of  them  went  to  Brown  even  in  his  cell  to 
convert  him  to  that  opinion.  But  in  Boston  the  two  great  heads  of 
TTnitarianism 

Did  Vir^nia  even  in  those  days  show  any  sympathy  with  freedom, 
with  real  Democracy,  or  befriend  any  of  its  measures?  Not  once. 
But  when  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  passed  Coni^ress,  the  respectability 
of  Boston  fired  100  jubilant  cannon.  When  the  first  kidnapper  came, 
that  same  respectability  had  a  great  Union  Meeting  in  Eanueil  Hall, 
where  it  resolved  that  Boston  should  be  prostituted  to  the  slave- 
hunter  :  he  might  come  when  he  would,  her  aoor  was  always  open,  and 
she  ready  and  willing ! 

•  ••••• 

I  think  Massachusetts  is  the  foremost  State  in  the  world — spite  of 
the  two  hundred  thousand  Paddiea  and  children  of  Paddies,  whose 
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poverty,  ignonmce,  nastiness,  Bup^rttition  and  crime  lower  the  menl 
average.  She  is  in  advance  of  eyery  other  1,200,000  people  in  indoibjf 
intelligence,  and  virtue.  Boston  too  is  the  noblest  of  cities,  and  the  mi 
of  religious  fire  never  is  quenched  out  from  her  venerable  hearth  ;  it  istiie 
home  of  great  ideas,  sure  one  daj  to  be  great  facts.  But  afber  all  this  die 
can*t  say  to  Virginia  **  let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye."  Sol 
was  glad  the  Legislature,  though  in  love  with  its  own  extra-session,  m 
modest  enough  to  refuse  to  adjourn  on  the  day  her  sister  hanged  oae 
of  the  noblest  of  New  England's  patriots.  Let  us  work,  and  pnj, 
trust  in  God,  and  keep  our  powder  drv ;  but  not  say  to  YirgDiii, 
*'  Massachusetts  is  faithfuL"  She  is  not  faithful-— one  day  she  will  be. 
It  yi&s  a  good  while  from  the  Boston  massacre  to  the  evacoatioii  d 
Boston.  « 

We  sometimes  do  a  little  injustice  to  our  own  State  and  the  dov 
way  we  have  of  doing  great  things,  hi  the  South  there  is  no  respeek 
for  personal  freedom ;  heuce  the  slavery  of  the  negroes  ;  hence  the 
enormous  tyranny  of  public  opinion  over  the  minority  ;  hence  men  hie 
Mr.  Helper,  Mr.  Underwood,  and  many  more,  are  driven  ont  of  tiie 
country  because  they  favour  democratic  institutions.  Neither  Wadi- 
ington  nor  Jefferson  would  be  suffered  to  live  in  Virginia  to-dayl  There 
is  as  little  respect  in  the  South  for  general  law,  either  local  or  FedenL 
Hence  the  continual  interruptions  of  the  regular  course  of  judieitl 
proceedings  to  get  at  the  end  more  swiflly.  I  refer  to  the  fynekit^ 
that  are  so  common.  Hence,  too,  the  violations  of  positive  law — not 
to  serve  the  higher  law  of  justice,  which  all  statutes  in  general  are  sup- 
posed to  aim  at,  but  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  selfish  passion 
or  selfish  calculation.  Hence  came  the  importation  of  slaves  firom 
Africa,  the  fillibustering  against  Cuba,  &c.,  and  the  threat  to  dissolve 
the  Union.  These  things  being  so,  philanthropic  Northerners — impa- 
tient of  process,  but  greedy  of  result — praise  the  "  courage  *'  and 
"  determination  '*  of  the  South  in  adhering  to  her  idea.  It  is  qnita 
foolish — at  least,  short-sighted.  Look  here !  In  the  North,  espe^aSy 
in  New  England,  there  is  a  profound  respect  for  personal  freedom,  re- 
presented by  INDITLDUAL  LIBERTY.  Heucc  any  man  is  free  till  he 
commits  a  crime,  and  is  punished  for  it  by  law  made  beforehand  and 
made  known.  Hence  inaustry  is  free,  opinion  free,  the  press  iree,  and 
the  tongue  I  The  atheist  is  free  to  attacK  all  religion,  the  bigot  to  de- 
nounce the  wrath  of  Qod  against  all  who  doubt  the  bigot's  stupid  creed. 
On  the  4th  of.  July,  at  Salem,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  IL  H.  B- 
delivered  the  address  before  the  town  of  Salem,  and  attempted  to  show 
that  democracy  was  a  mistake,  we  ought  to  have  a  limited  monardiy, 
&e,  (this  is  atler  the  best  of  my  recollection).  His  right  to  deliver 
his  opinion  in  a  4th  of  July  oration  was  held  sacred.  Webster,  Choato^ 
and  shoals  of  the  **  democratic "  small^fry,  have  opposed  the  most 
valued  institutions  and  ideas  of  New  England  ;  ministers  preached  the 
most  ghastly  doctrines,  which  would  make  democracy  impossihlcb 
Nobody  questions  their  right ;  their  worst  enemies  would  defend  their 
right  to  speak  and  print,  and  would  never  seek  to  abridge  it ;  so  mo 
found  is  this  respect  for  personal  freedom  of  body  and  of  spirit,  bat 
along  with  this,  there  is  also  a  profound  respect  for  social  unity,  repre- 
sented by  GSKXBAL  LAW.    Heuco  we  obey  laws  we  know  to  be  nnjust; 
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obey  them  at  first  or  allow  them  to  be  enforced,  simply  because  thej  are 
laws ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  go  to  work  to  rid  ourselves  of  them  in  a 
regular  legal  way.  (I  know  there  are  two  exceptions  to  this,  in  the 
disobedience  of  the  Usury  Laws  and  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  ;  but  these 
exceptions,  when  understood,  don't  detract  mucli  from  what  I  said 
above.)  The  resistance  Massachusetts  makes  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill 
is  an  example  of  this.  If  Wendell  Phillips  could  have  got  a  scrap  of 
law  as  big  as  a  dollar,  and  a  constable's  pole  to  put  in  front,  he  could 
have  had  hundreds  of  men  to  follow  and  take  Sims  or  Burns  out  of 
jail.  But  as  that  could  not  be  done,  these  two  victims  went  back  to 
slavery.  At  this  time  we  have  thrown  a  few  threads  of  law  round 
the  fugitive,  and  on  them  I  think  the  people  would  lay  hold,  and  rescue 
any  runaway  in  these  times.. 

But  the  New  Englanders  must  do  their  work  in  regular  manner  and 
form — by  due  course  of  law.  If  a  man  commits  a  great  crime— a  frauds 
for  example — and  there  is  no  statute  that  will  reach  him,  we  never 
think  of  lynching  the  wretch ;  we  make  a  law  for  the  future  and  let 
the  past  go.  Now  this  love  of  law  gives  us  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  South  in  the  long  run,  though  they  often  get  the  start  of  us  in 
carrying"  a  special  measure.  No.  doubt  we  sometimes  go  too  far^  and 
allow  the  final  purpose  of  law,  which  is  the  preservation  of  individual 
liberty,  to  be  oefeated.  But  in  a  democratic  community,  when  the 
appeal  to  the- people  is  so  direct  and  comes  so  soon,  even  this  failing 
leans  to  virtue's  side.  Soon  as  we  get  a  little  individual  liberty,  we 
hedge  it  round  with  general  law.  Hence  the  progress  of  Democracy  in 
New  England  is  continuous  and  certain.  So  we  have  social  unity  of 
action  represented  by  law,  and  individual  variety  of  action  represented 
by  liberty,  and  that  to  a  degree  no  people  ever  had  before. 

In  this  particular  affair  Massachusetts  has  done  admirably— ^never  so 
well  before.  It  is  curioua  to  see  how  e^en  Boston  makes  progiess  in 
her  hate  against  slavery.  It  is  not  thirty  years  since  a  mob  of  ''re- 
spectable gentlemen  "  broke  up  a  meeting  of  women,  who  came  together 
to  debate  on  slavery.  Leverett  Street  Gaol  was  the  only  safe  place  for 
Garrison!  When  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  passed,  the  family uof  kid- 
nappers fired  one  hundred  cannons.  Sima  was  taken  off  by  them 
without  much  trouble,  though  at  the  darkest  hours  of  the  night.  ^Bat 
in  the  Burns  time,  what  a  row  there  was  t  (Jf  Captain  Brown  had  been  in 
Beaton,  there  would  have  been  a  rescue.  We  haa  only  miserable  achctes 
for  leaders — lawyera,  ministers,  doctors— not  men  with  JUU.)  How 
the  £ansas  Bill  «nd  the  Dred  Scott  decision  thinned  the  ranks  of  tike 
Hunkers!  And  now  see  how  Massachusetts  sympathises  with  John 
Brown — think  of  towns  tolling  their  meeting-house  bells  for  an  hour 
on  the  day  Yirffinia  hung  that  milk-brother  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son !  Such  things  have  not  been  done  aince  the  times  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  Think  of  the  old  South  on  the  platform,  with  Emerson  and 
Phillips.  Think  of  such  a  sermon  as  Wheelocks,  at  the  Music- \flall. 
OoA  bless  the  dear  old  State!  God  bless  the  dear  old  tovnl  Masea- 
chusetts  can't  call  Yirgitua  hanLaamea;  she  will  daiOBab^Mdtflii,  ^1 
ov^power  her  sister  by  the  great  truths  wbieh  wiU  beeome  gveaHnati-  • 
tutions,  and  surpass  her  in  respect  for  liberty  and  reapeot  far  law, 
which  will  mean  reverence  for  the  eternal  right. 
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He  now  became  more  and  more  absorbed  every  day  with  watch- 
ing the  progressive  steps  of  his  disease.  This  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  from  the  beginning,  with  a  coohiess  as  if  the 
patient  and  the  observer  were  two  different  persons.  But  as 
soon  as  his  power  of  working  began  to  fail  so  decisively  that  he 
found  the  will  incompetent  to  whip  the  body  to  its  tasks,  a  dis- 
appointment and  restlessness  began  to  disturb  the  great  tranquillity 
which  he  had  maintained.  Labors  of  love  and  studj^had  always 
been  bis  refuge  from  physical*  and  mental  ills.  But  here  at  last 
came  a  weiJaiess,  rushing  in  upon  his  life  by  all  the  avenues  of 
his  various  gifts  at  once;  the  rugged  understanding,  the  in- 
domitable will,  the  ardent  philanthropy,  were  now  only  so  many 
sluices  to  let  in  mortality.  Such  a  strong  life  could  not  feel 
itself  thus  ^aily  demoralized,  till  all  the  glorious  past  activity 
seemed  reduced  to  the  frivolous  and  annoying  duty  of  observing 
its  own  decay,  without  betraying  the  fever  of  the  mmatural  con- 
flict The  substantial  fabri<^  built  against  all  weathers,  for  pro- 
longed uses,  to  outwear  and  survive  an  ordinary  lapse  of  time, 
was  violendy  pulled  to  pieces  and  levelled  with  the  ground  just 
as  maturity  had  knit  its  parts  and  was  spreading  its  hardy  color 
over  aU.  A  less  pious  and  childlike  spirit  in  such  a  powerful 
nature  would  have  resented  this  vandalism  of  a  hostile  fiite.  But 
tlie  sweet  dependent  prayers  of  a  whole  life  had  been  confirming 
the  advantage  gained  by  its  earliest  struggle,  when  b^an  a  trust 
in  the  Infinite  Goodness.  These  prayers  burned  purely  upon 
68 
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this  altar  ci  a  nenroos  body  bent  with  premature  decay.  Pil- 
ing fiiends  and  observers  oonld  see  how  hard  it  was  fior  this 
stalwart  man  to  yield  to  dissolution  ;  for  his  roots  were  still  deep 
in  the  open  conntry,  that  dear  soil  of  Lexington,  invigorated  by 
the  sun  and  rain — ^yes,  and  with  blood  !  He  conid  not  qoietfy 
shrivel  up  or  fiJl  apart ;  the  big  branches  went  reluctantly  to  the 
ground. 

Now,  it  was  quite  evident— the  deamess  of  his  mind,  the  cafaii- 
ness  of  his  inward  expectation,  the  effusions  of  his  love,  were  the 
evidence — that  he  had  never  in  his  most  vigorous  and  soomfol  days 
stated  too  strongly  the  difference  between  religion  and  theology. 
As  the  body,  almost  petulantly,  dropped  away,  ihe  members  of 
his  faith  in  that  Infinite  Perfection,  Infinite  Goodness,  Infinite 
Presence  and  Infiuence,  which  he  had  preached  and  obeyed,  were 
one  by  one  uncovered.  Sometimes  to  those  who  stood  the 
dosest  to  him,  especially  at  the  last,  it  seemed  as  if  be  ipvere  im- 
patiently trying  to  get  off  those  lendings,  to  show,  not  by  words 
and  set  allusions,  but  by  a  likeness  in  love,  the  Father  and  the 
Mother  to  whom  he  had  always  prayed. 

But  all  that  remains  to  show  to  others  are  a  few  more  letters, 
which  preserve  to  the  last  his  tender  fiiendships  and  the  clearness 
of  his  mind 
« 

TO  ME8.   CHENEY,  BOSTON. 

Borne,  Dec  81,  1859. 

A  happy  new  year  to  my  dear  Ednah,  and  little  Daisy,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  in  Somerset  Street,  in  Bowdoin  Street,  or  wherever  else ! 
I  have  long  since  written  you  letters  in  fancy ;  but  as  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  do  it  in  fact,  leaning  over  a  table,  I  think  you  have  not  received  one 
of  them  this  long  time.  When  I  was  here  in  1844,  I  often  saw  BIr. 
Cheney,  though  he  was  quite  ill,  even  then.  Now  I  am  the  sick  one, 
and  he  is  at  rest,  where  the  body  ceases  from  troubling  the  soul  that 
museth  in  many  things.  Here  are  many  American  artists — Teny 
(whom  Mr.  Cheney  knew  veiy  well,  I  think),  Paige,  Wilds,  Stoiy,  not 
to  speak  of  the  sisters  in  the  arts.  Miss  Stebbins,  Hattie  Hosmer,  and 
Miss  Landor.  Story  has  a  fine  genius ;  he  has  now  finished  a  Judith, 
which  is  quite  remarkable.  All  the  other  Judiths  I  have  seen  are  re> 
volting.  The  artist  takes  her  when  the  deed  is  done,  and  she  is  there 
in  cold  blood,  with  the  gory  head  in  her  hand.  You  forget  the  motive 
of  the  deed,  and  the  provocation  which  caused  it,  in  your  honor  at 
the  ghastly  head  and  the  cruel-looking  sword.  You  go  off<ii(th  a 
shudder,  and  dream  dreadful  dreams  of  some  great,  black-eyed,  bonj 
woman  coming  to  chop  you  to  pieces.  But  Stoiy  sculptures  the  heroine 
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before  her  thought  has  become  a  deed.  It  is  only  a  purpose,  a  will ; 
she  prays  to  Jehovah  of  Hosts  to  give  courage  to  her  womanly  heart 
and  strength  to  her  maidenly  arm  to  strike  the  blow.  So  she  stands 
there,  the  sword  half  behind  her,  loosely  held  in  the  left  hand,  while 
her  uplifted  right  hand  and  devout  face,  turned  heavenward,  tell  the 
prayer  she  puts  up.  It  is  a  Jewish  woman,  large,  determined,  and 
handsome.  You  would  look  at  it  often,  and  always  with  pleasure.  He 
has  likewise  a  Hero,  holding  up  a  torch  and  looking  into  the  darkness 
for  poor  Leander.  I  like  it  very  much,  but  don*t  comprehend  it  yet 
so  well  as  the  Judith. 

So  far  I  wrote  yesterday,  when  fatigue,  occasioned  by  many  interrup- 
tions, overcame  me,  and  the  hour  of  closing  the  mail  drew  near,  and 
so  the  envelope  must  go  to  America  with  no  word  to  you.  It  is  now 
Jan.  1,  1860,  and  while  you  are  still  asleep  and  hid  by  8000  or  4000 
miles  of  distance,  I  wish  you  and  yours  a  happy  new  year !  How  lightly 
we  often  say  these  words  of  common  courtesy ! 

Mr.  Story  is  at  work  on  the  statue  of  President  Quincy,  for  the 
alumni  of  Harvard  College,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  make  a  fine  thing  out 
of  it  The  price  offered  (7500  dollars),  is  quite  too  small,  even  if  the 
work  were  to  be  delivered  in  Home,  while,  I  believe,  he  is  to  deliver  it 
in  Cambridge.  The  block  of  marble,  delivered  at  his  studio,  will  cost 
1000  dollars,  and  may  have  such  a  flaw  in  it  that  he  must  pay  an  addi- 
tional 1 000  dollars  for  another.  Quincy  is  a  grand  figure  for  a  statue, 
and  will  look  well  in  his  academic  robes,  put  into  stone.  I  am  glad 
Story  has  the  work,  even  if  he  loses  money  by  it.  But  Powers  had 
1 2.000  dollars  for  his  Webster,  though  delivered  at  Munich. 

Home  is  a  good  place  for  a  well  man  who  is  also  a  scholai* ;  but  for 
an  unscholarly  Yankee  I  should  think  it  would  be  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory spot  in  Europe.  The  past  is  all ;  there  is  no  present  but  misery, 
and  no  future  but  decay  and  destruction.  It  is  a  fossil  city — the  Pope 
is  a  fossil  ruler,  pre-mediaval.  It  is  as  impossible  that  a  pope  should 
be  a  progressive  king,  and  rule  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  idea  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  that  a  sinner  should  be  virtuous  or  a  thief  just 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  adjunct. 

The  Romans  are  a  handsome  people.  Homely  women  are  in  the 
minority  here.  Well,  as  every  woman  has  an  inalienable  right  to  be 
handsome,  I  rejoice  that  this  demand  of  her  nature  gets  its  supply. 
The  men  are  handsome ;  so  are  the  boys,  the  finest-looking  young 
fellows  I  have  ever  seen.  Then  they  are  so  graceful.  I  have  never 
seen  a  lubberly  boy  in  all  Rome ;  there  are  no  gawkm^  even  in  the 
country.  They  are  not  awkward,  but  use  their  limbs  well ;  they  stand 
well,  and  walk  well.  I  think  the  men  are  handsomer  on  the  whole 
than  the  women— I  mean  such  as  you  see  in  the  streets,  and  indeed,  a 
stranger  sees  no  others.  This  may  come  from  the  fact  that  the  women 
of  the  common  people  are  more  overworked  than  the  men,  and  so  do 
not  attain  their  natural  development  so  well.  Woman  needs  finer 
material  conditions  than  man.  The  most  noticeable  industry  of  Home 
is  devote4  to  the  fine  arts — ^none  of  the  coarse  arts  of  usefulness  pre- 
vail much  here.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  hardly  any  native  of  Rome  has  acquired  any  considerable  distino- 
lion  in  seulpture,  painting,  architectuie,  or  musio — ^the  most  s^suout 
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of  alL    It  is  me  that  m  Bomsn  bom  ham  been  distmgiiished  ki  aaw 
doytHigiit  of  lettera. 

Of  eomae^  the  sn:hiteetiire  of  a  city  strikes  a  Tisitor  BmsL  & 
knows  the  outside  look  of  the  parts  of  die  hire  before  he  gees  hmSm 
with  the  eharaeter  or  the  habits  of  the  workers  or  the  drones  wh> 
five  in  it  Of  course,  the  most  illastrious  baildings  are  the  cbmcbeL 
**  Heathen  **  Rome  and  ^  Christian  **  are  alike  in  manj  rfiiyig«  Thg 
latter  has  the  mo6t  gods*  howeTer.  Bat  in  this  they  differ :  the  htaihi 
eitT  did  not  go  mfach  into  the  business  of  bnilding  temples  for  the 
gods — ^what  she  bad  was  quite  small,  and  generally  no  great  tim^  in 
point  of  cost  or  beanty,  I  think ;  while  the  baildings  for  the  use  d 
men — badis,  basilicas*  theatres,  and  the  like,  and  pablie  pelaees  Iv 
kings;  were  of  great  siae  and  beaaty,  as  well  as  surprising  in  poiitt  of 
nmnbers.  Bat  the  Christian  city  runs  to  churches  for  the  nse  of  dK 
gods.  t.  #.  ibr  Christ,  the  Virgin  Slary,  and  the  iittle  saints  who  cnmd 
the  ^twtmn^tf  with  their  names  and  the  town  with  their  churches.  It  is 
amaiing  to  see  how  chnrdi-mad  the  Romans  hare  been  in  times  past; 
or»  if  not  the  Romans,  at  least,  their  masters,  the  popes,  hishops,  ear 
diiials,4kc.  Generally  these  baildings  are  homely  stractores  on  the 
outside*  made  of  dingy  brick,  or  of  a  ragged  sort  of  stone  (trsTertine'v 
whidi  soon  tarnishes  in  this  dampest  of  all  moist  cities,  and  looks 
homely  forerer.  In  the  inside  you  are  struck  with  the  enonnoos 
wealth  which  the  buddings  cost  (St.  Peter's  took  up  over  58,000,000 
doUars,  and  b  by  no  means  finished,  only  stuccoed,  when  marble  vis 
both  meant  and  required;,  with  the  extraordinaiy  beauty  of  the  materia, 
and  the  admirable  workmanship  expended  on  all  the  details,  from  the 
mosaic  parement,  of  many-colored  and  precioas  marbles,  up  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  nare,  which  is  made  of  wood  curiously  carved  and 
larishly  gilt  The  size  also  fills  you  with  admiraUon  in  some  of  the 
greater  basilicas,  which  cover  from  one  to  three  acres  of  ground.  St 
Peters,  I  think,  covers  about  six  acres.  But  there  is  not  one  of  these 
churches  which  lifts  you  up  with  wonder,  with  admiration,  and  with 
awe.  Here  is  the  inferiority  of  this  Roman  architecture  compared  widi 
the  Teutonic,  which  appears  in  many  forms,  and  is  known  by  many 
names,  Gothic  being  the  chief  and  most  common.  The  Roman  basi- 
lica—even St,  Peter's — denotes  "  Rest  in  the  attained  " — no  more  ;  and 
disposes  to  quiet  and  slumber.  ''  Dormi  dulce"  it  seems  to  say.  But 
the  great  Teutonic  meeting  houses  for  the  people — as  you  find  them  in 
Germany,  in  the  Teutonic  parts  of  France,  Burgundy,  Normandy, 
Frankia ;  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England — indicate  a 
longing  after  the  ideal  and  an  aspiration  to  attain  it.  They  dispose  to 
meditation,  thought,  and  heroic  life  ;  for  they  seem  to  say,  **  Sur^  H 
labora  dum  Dies  voeatur,"  Both  styles  have  grown  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  people,  and  a  great  crop  of  literature,  corresponding  to  the  temples 
and  political  and  social  institutions,  from  the  same  dissimilar  roots. 

The  priests,  the  (French)  soldiers,  and  the  beggars,  are  the  most 
active  people  here,  after  those  devoted  to  the  hard  necessities  of  life. 
The  first  are  quite  worthy  of  study.  There  are  37,000  in  the  Roman 
States,  in  a  population  of  d,t250,000.  Here,  in  Rome,  the  secular 
clergy,  with  the  regulars  of  the  superior  monastic  orders,  to  judge 
from  ibeir  looks  and  bearing,  have  come  from  the  superior  dasaea  of 
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the  people,  and  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  Borne  that  the  graduates 
of  Harvard  College  do  to  Massachusetts,  both  in  respect  to  birth  and 
education.  They  are  well-dressed,  neat,  and  clean,  always  decorous ; 
such  is  the  virtue  of  the  clerical  class  in  all  lands — except  the  Spanish- 
American  provinces,  it  may  be  —  intelligent-looking,  and  kindly  to 
strangers.  (Indeed,  all  Italians  are  good-mannered  and  gentlemanly). 
But  in  their  faces  there  is  a  curious  contradiction  of  feelings  por- 
trayed, viz.  a  strong  self-esteem  ;  a  pride  of  station,  of  class  and  func- 
tion ;  and  a  sense  of  humility,  of  abasement,  of  original  sin,  of  being 
the  offscouring  of  the  world.  One  is  natural,  the  other  conventional ; 
one  comes  from  the  great  stream  of  sacerdotal  power  which  sweeps 
throughout  the  land,  the  other  is  a  reflection  from  the  little  eddies 
formed  by  its  banks,  and  the  slight  roughnesses  which  '^  dusk  and 
shiver  "  on  its  surface,  as  a  puff  of  wind  blows  this  way  or  that  It 
is  quite  curious  to  tjrace  these  two  conflicting  expressions  in  the 
sacerdotal  face  of  Bome.  They  appear  also  in  Papal  literature.  The 
Pope  is  the  most  arrogant  sovereign  in  Europe — the  infallible.  Others 
represent  armies,  and  threaten  you  with  the  gallows ;  he  represents 
God,  and  menaces  the  rest  of  mankind  with  eternal  hell !  But  alone 
of  all  sovereigns,  he  calls  himself  Servus  Servofum^  dates  his  haughtiest 
mandates  fi-om  "  our  little  hovel  of  the  Vatican,"  and  seals  it  with 
«'  iigillo  piscatoris  "  (the  seal  of  a  common  fisherman) ! 

But  here  is  tlie  end  of  my  paper.  Much  love  to  all  your  family,  ascend- 
ing and  descending.  How  I  should  like  to  sit  down  to  tea  with  them 
all  once  more  I  Onlv  I  can't  talk ;  voice  all  gone.  Don*t  forget  to  include 
Gussie  Curtis,  and  ask  her  to  extend  the  salutation  to  her  family, 
both  in  Charlestown  and  Brookline,  where  that  dear,  good  Comie 
has  gone.  Remember  me  specially  to  St  Mary  (Shannon),  of  Newton 
Comer.  My  wife  sends  the  kindest  of  good  wishes  to  you  and  yours. 
(I  would  put  in  a  daisy,  if  it  would  not  make  the  letter  overweight). 
Miss  S.  and  the  Hunts  fidd  theirs. 

^  Faithfully  yours, 

Theod.  Pabkbb. 


TO  loss   COBBE. 

Rome,  Jan.  1,  1860. 

Mt  very  dear  Miss  Cobbe, — Your  kind  letter,  with  its  Yule  and 
new  year's  greeting,  came  but  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  was  most  wel- 
come. Thanks  for  the  friendly  wishes,  and  the  friendly  spirit  which 
warms  the  ground  they  grow  out  of.  We  have  the  mistletoe  here  in 
Bome,  at  least  in  its  neighborhood,  though  different  from  that  in  Eng- 
land and  Normandy;  and  the  holly  is  perhaps  even  finer  than  in 
England  itself;  so  we  have  the  material  means  for  a  Yule  celebration. 
Alas,  only  such !  *'  How  can  we  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange 
land  ? "  And  Bome  is  utterly  foreign  to  me  and  mine.  I  abhor  its 
form  of  religion,  which  is  onl^  ceremony.  I  despise  its  theology,  and 
find  little  to  respect  in  its  ly  wg,  treacherous,  and  unreliable  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  a  city  of  the  dead.  It  has  a  threefold  past  but  no  future. 
The  Pope  says,  *'  If  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain 
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thing,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the  inlers  take 
counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  His  Anointed,**  he,  the 
Pope,  will  do  as  his  sainted  predecessors  have  done,  will  go  to  the 
Catacomhs  of  St  Calixtus,  and  live  there  in  the  protection  of  the 
Lord!  It  is  Mr.  Mantalini's  threat  when  his  wife  chid  him  for  his 
naughtiness— *'  I  will  throw  myself  into  the  Terns.  I  will  drown,  1 
will !     I  will  he  a  moist  demnition  hody !  ** 

What  you  say  of  the  triumph  of  liberal  ideas  gladdens  me  mudL  I 
know  it  mu$t  come,  only  I  always  expect  such  results  to  come  slo^; 
for  I  have  learned,  by  long  experience,  that  humanity  does  not  advanee 
by  leaps,  but  by  steps.  England  is  a  slow,  solemn  country;  but  no 
nation  is  more  sure.  How  much  she  has  done  in  the  last  300  years  for 
the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Middle  Ages! 
Your  country  and  mine  are  two  nations,  but  I  thank  God  we  are  odIt 
one  people,  with  the  same  literature,  language.  Ideas,  and  blood ;  it  a 
good  blood,  too. 

Kind-hearted  Miss  Carpenter  tells  me  of  the  box  of  clothing  for 
Captain  Brown  s  family.  I  rejoice  at  it.  Brown  was  a  singulariy 
noble  man.  I  have  known  him  for  four  or  five  years,  and  connt  his 
friendship  one  of  the  honors  of  my  life.  We  have  had  nothing  done 
in  such  heroic  sort  for  a  long  time  before.  The  excitement  he  has 
caused  has  had  no  parallel.  A  storm  now  rages  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  which  will  not  blow  over  in  any  haste.  Congress  is  fighting 
dready.  There  can  be  no  unity  of  action  between  North  and  South 
till  Slaveiy  is  at  an  end,  and  that  must  pass  away  with  violence; 
periiaps  soon !     Who  knows  ? 

I  wish  it  was  this  winter,  not  a  former  one,  that  you  could  spend 
here !  Would  not  we  have  a  good  time  ?  But  I  should  be  the  panm 
part}',  for  I  cannot  talk  without  pain,  nor  indeed  can  I  stoop  over  a 
table  to  write  more  than  four  or  five  minutes  at  a  time,  without  serious 
inconvenience.  But  I  could  see  you  and  hear  you.  We  have  much 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  Apthorps,  &c.,  all  living  under  the 
same  roof,  and  though  the  weather  is  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  London, 
still  the  winter  slides  off  pleasantly.  But  it  is  so  different  from  my 
former  experience,  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  days  were  not  long 
«iiough  to  use  up  my  superfluous  energy.  To  be  weak  tj  to  be 
misi'mble.    I  pass  a  life  of  strenuous  idleness — a  life  that  has  no  future. 

Wmr  countrymen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  are  here,  and  very 
^W^mt  people  they  are,  too ;  I  rejoice  in  them.  I  have  seen  also  Mr. 
\nhwr  loisscll,  brother  of  your  minister  here — an  intelligent  and 
iilP>HNiMo  |H>rson. 

lliMV  llioro  is  such  a  dearth  of  periodicals,  quarterlies,  drc,  that  I  do 
HiM  know  what  takes  place  in  the  wide  world  of  literature  and  science. 
Of  CsHurw^  notliing  takes  place  in  Home;  a  city  which  has  no  interest 
ill  !Ai>Wuc«  \>r  letters. 

Viottti«»  reiu<Mnber  mo  kindly  to  Miss  Carpenter.  I  hope  her  generous 
labors  will  b^  alwi^  blessed  with  high  results.  And  accept  my  hearty 
,^ood  wiahea  fi>r  the  new  year,  while  you  believe  me 

Yours  affectionately. 
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TO  MB.  MANLET. 

Chief  City  of  Eodefliastical  Hnmbng,  Jan.  6,  1860. 
I  think  I  have  no  Boman  news  to  write.  Of  course,  you  know  all 
the  public  acts  of  the  Pope  and  his  gang,  from  the  extracts  of  European 
newspapers  at  home;  but  here  is  one  little  item  which  shows  how 
things  are  managed  here.  You  remember  the  ferocious  attack  made 
on  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  family  last  summer,  at  Perugia.  Mr.  Stockton, 
the  American  minister,  visited  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  Pope  behind  the 
Pope,  and  demanded  satisfaction  and  money.  A.  put  him  ofif  with 
evasions  and  foolish  arguments,  and  so  the  interview  ended  in  nothing. 
But  the  next  day  a  priest  visited  Mr.  S.  and  talked  over  the  matter 
freely ;  he  was  a  great  friend  to  America,  thought  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers  at  P.  was  atrocious,  <&c.  S.  was  a  little  cautious,  but  told  his 
opinions  freely.  Then  the  priest  asked,  "  If  A.  does  not  comply  with 
your  request,  what  shall  you  do  ?  "  and  S.  replied,  "  There  is  only  one 
thing  for  me,  i.e.  to  demand  my  passports  immediately  and  go  home ; 
there  the  affair  will  make  so  much  noise  that  I  shall  probably  be  the 
next  President !  **  The  priest  went  off,  and  the  next  day  came  a  letter 
from  A.,  telling  S.  that  his  terms  should  be  forthwith  acceded  to! 
So  much  for  spunk  and  a  sharp  look-out.  Of  course  the  priest  was  a 
spy  of  the  Cardinal,  sent  to  find  out  how  the  matter  lay  on  the  minister*s 
mind. 

*♦*♦*• 

Of  course,  I  have  read  the  speeches  at  Fanueil  Hall,  and  the  list  of 

signers  to  the  call.*    It  was  a  most  characteristic  meeting.    

could  no  more  comprehend  John  Brown  and  his  heroism,  Uian  a  New 
Zealand  cannibal  could  understand  Florence  Nightingale  or  Matilda 
Goddard.  He  has  no  moral  organs  by  which  to  judge  of  such  a  phe- 
nomenon. Cushing  attributes  fine  powers  and  culture  to  Garrison, 
E.  W.  E.,  and  W.  P. ;  as  if  inteUeet  alone  explained  the  rise  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Party!  Why,  there  is  mind  enough  among  the  Hunkers !  But 
the  Anti-Slavery  men  appealed  to  the  conscience  of  the  people,  and  their 
instincts  of  humanity^  and  are  now  getting  their  answer. 

But  that  meeting  will  do  as  much  good  as  the  Union  Meeting  in 
1850.  The  property  and  standing  of  Boston  would  have  condemned 
the  patriots  of  Middlesex  County  on  the  20th  of  April,  1775,  and  the 
heroes  of  Bunker  Hill  on  the  18th  of  June  that  year.  Hancock, 
AdamSf  &c.,  wei*e  but  the  Garrisons,  and  H.  W.  E.*s  and  W.  J^.*s  of  that 
day.  But  no  American  has  died  in  this  century  whose  chance  of 
earthly  immortality  is  worth  half  so  much  as  John  Brown's.  The  ex- 
Governors  of  Massachusetts  are  half  forgotten  before  they  are  wholly 
dead ;  rhetoricians  and  sophists  are  remembered  while  they  are  talk- 
ing ;  but  a  man  who  crowns  a  noble  life  with  such  a  glorious  act  as 
John  Brown's  at  Harper's  Ferry  is  not  forgotten  in  haste ;  the  red 
martyr  must  be  a  precious  man.  A  happy  New  Year  to  you  all ;  kindest 
love  to  you  and  yours.  Please  send  my  wife's  letter  to  Emmeline  Jackson, 
and  my  lo^e  to  all  the  Jacksons ;  tliey  are  kindred  to  John  Brown ! 

Good  bye !  T.  P. 

*  To  save  the  Union  Again,  imperilled  by  John  Browu. 
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Tbe  foDowiog  letter  from  Mr.  Apthorp  to  Mr.  Ijnm 
describes  the  oonditicm  <^  Mr.  Parker  at  the  opening  oi  tim  nev 
year: — 

BoM^^UHylfl^lSML 

Mt  deab  Ltxav, — ^Yoo  will  easily  beliere  me  when  I  say  that  Iliaiv 
▼eiy  many  times  felt  impelled  to  write  to  jon  since  we  parted,  and  then 
is  only  one  reason  why  I  have  refrained  from  doing  so,  and  this  is  die  dif- 
ficoltj  of  giving  yon  suck  an  account  of  Mr.  F^u^er  as  I  wished  and  con- 
stantly hoped  from  day  to  day  I  should  be  able  to  give  on  tbe  change  of  die 
weather,  which  we  were  all  expecting.  To  be  sore,  I  thought  it  encou- 
raging that  our  friend  did  not  go  astern  fieister  under  aach  extremdj 
unfavorable  circumstances ;  yet  I  could  not  conceal  fironi  myself  thtt 
there  was  and  is  a  constant  diminution  of  vitality,  notwithstanding  the 
very  slight  ^rmptomatic  changes,  and  the  positive  improvement  of  the 
weather,  at  mtervals,  lasting  six  and  eight  days  at  a  time.  His  cough 
has  been  at  times  much  diminished,  his  sleep  much  improred,  & 
strength  considerably  increased,  and  his  spirits  better ;  but,  eren  it 
such  times,  he  has  sensibly  lost  flesh.  This  fact  he  magnifies,  as  he 
does  all  unfavorable  appearances,  being,  in  this  respect,  no  exception 
to  ordinary  invalids.  My  theory  of  treatment  for  him  bas  always 
been  r$$t  for  his  weak  and  over-used  lungs ;  and  when  I  accompany 
him  every  other  day  and  oftener  on  his  walks,  I  scarcely  talk  at  alU 
for  in  this  way  alone  can  I  prevent  his  talking.  He,  however,  sees 
a  variety  of  persons,  and  so  loves  to  talk  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  prevent  h'mi.     Of  course,  in  my  opinion,  he  suffers  injury  in  eon- 

sequence 

I  do  not  know  that  the  self-forgetfulness  enforced 

in  this  way  may  not  offset  the  damage  suffered  by  the  lungs  ;  but  my 
opinion  is,  that  the  despondency  could  not  work-  such  positive  injury. 
We  often  express  wonder  that  physicians  know  so  littie  of  the  efiRectsof 
remedies  and  of  climate  on  disease ;  yet  the  materials  for  determining 
these  subtle  facts  in  a  given  case  are  very  partial  and  imperfect,  and 
very  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  a  careful  nurse  or  attendant  on  the 
sick  man.  I  have  watched  Mr.  Parker  with  the  closest  scrutiny  now 
for  four  months,  and  I  cannot  say  with  any  confidence  that  weather  has 
or  has  not  worked  any  positive  change  on  him  in  any  one  instance.  He 
has  had  increased  activity  of  prominent  symptoms  on  a  change  fiom 
damp  to  dfy,  and  one  set  of  theorists  here  say,  *'  That  might  have  been 
expected  ;  it  is  always  so  with  consumptive  persons.**  But  also  he 
has  had  the  same  changes  on  a  variation  from  dry  to  damp,  and  another 
set  says— "All  right,  the  damp  always  acts  so  on  the  lungs.'*  Tou  will 
wish  I  might  make  some  rSaiimS  after  the  study  of  all  the  phenomena, 
and  yet  I  feel  my  incapacity  to  do  more  than  to  give  you  my  im* 
pressions,  and  compare  his  present  condition  with  what  it  was  or 
seemed  to  me  when  you  left  him  in  Montreux.  He  is,  I  think,  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  lighter,  more  nervous  and  desponding,  looks  thinner  in 
the  face,  complexion  paler,  eyes  much  /?^&^r-looking,  having  lost  a 
great  deal  of  their  fire  and  expression.  His  power  of  walking  is 
greater  than  it  was  then,  and  his  breathing  certainly  not  more  diffi- 
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cult,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  the  ear,  when  be  goes  uphill  or 
upstairs.  His  cough  (which  has  varied  at  times)  is  now  about  the 
same  as  it  was  then,  not  worse  in  any  respect ;  his  appetite  sharp 
and  regular.  He  has  his  own  theories  (or  caprice)  about  his  drinks 
— a  point  upon  which  I  think  he  errs,  drinking  too  great  a  variety — 
Marsala,  Sicily  port,  Monongahela  whisky,  and  occasionally  trying 
other  things.  These  and  all  liquors  he  takes,  as  you  know,  in  very 
moderate  quantities ;  yet  I  fear  that  the  variety  is  prejudicial.  For 
a  month  past  he  has  been  apprehending  a  hemorrhage,  which  he  said 
would  occur  on  the  anniversary  of  the  first  attack,  January  9th. 
"  You  will  see  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  this,"  he  several  times  said  to 
roe.  It  is  now  the  16th,  and,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  he  was 
rather  unusually  well  on  that  and  the  few  neighboring  days.  He 
now  says  the  20th  must  pass  before  he  is  safe  from  an  attack, 
and  I  think  his  spirits  may  rise  if  he  passes  that  point  in  safety. 
The  life  ho  leads  is  very  uniform,  and  may  be  described  as  follows :  — 
He  rises  at  nine,  breakfasts  at  half-past  nine  or  ten.  At  eleven  to  half- 
past  eleven,  we  start  out,  go  *'  down  town  "  to  Piazza  di  Spagna,  thence 
to  the  post-office  (about  a  mile),  and  then  wander  about  the  streets  at 
a  rather  moderate  pace ;  mercury  averaging  during  these  houi-s,  say  48° 
Fahrenheit.  At  one  or  half-past  one  he  always  gets  hungry,  goes  into 
a  cajey  and  calls  for  some  light  lunch,  say  fried  ham  (little  zephyr  bits), 
a  roll,  and  a  glass  of  water.  Then  we  resume  our  trudge,  and  I  always 
get  him  indoors  by  three,  as  the  streets  of  Rome  are  considered  un- 
healthy after  that  hour.  A  part  (say  from  a  half  to  a  whole  hour)  of 
tliis  time  is  always  devoted  to  looking  over  old  musty  books,  either 
at  the  stalls  in  the  street  or  at  the  old  book-stores.  His  eyes  are 
everywhere ;  nothiug  escapes  them ;  he  runs  them  over  the  fruit-stalls, 
selects  any  new  kind  of  nut  or  other  fruit,  asks  what  it  is  and  where  it 
grew,  and  tastes  it ;  every  placard  on  the  walls,  be  it  bull  of  Pope, 
Inioiio  Sacro,  or  (and  .especially)  *'  Vendita  diunatibreria ."  Occasion- 
ally we  pass  through  a  church,  where  his  comments  are  characteristic, 
commonly  summed  up  with  an  expressive  **H-m !"  which  you  are 
familiar  with.  He  looks  even  upon  painting  rather  with  the  moral 
than  the  sesthetic  eye,  and  with  difficulty  discovers  the  beauty  of  the 
mediffival  and  pre-mediseval  paintings  athwart  their  ghastly  subjects. 
This  proves  not  the  blindness  of  the  aesthetic  eye,  but  Uie  transparency 
of  all  those  media  which  intercept  or  dim  the  moral  visuon  of  the  ordi- 
nary man.  His  reasoning  powers  were  never  clearer  or  sharper.  We 
were  together,  a  week  or  two  since,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Browning. 
Mr.  Browning  was  present,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  Guerron- 
ni^re*8  pamphlet,*  which  had  just  then  appeared.  Mrs.  Browning liad 
not  seen  it,  only  heard  generally  its  contents,  or  rather  purport. 
Mr.  Parker  had  seen  a  translation  of  it  in  the  Timesy  and  proceeded, 
in  his  unique  way,  to  state  its  grounds,  its  argument,  and  then  to  draw 
his  own  inferences  as  to  its  real  meaning,  object,  and  probable  effect. 
Mr.  Browning  stood  up  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  Mrs.  Browning  sat 
with  her  face  turned  half  round  towurds  him,  and  I  sat  so  that  I  could 
at  once  see  the  faces  of  all  three.    It  was  veiy  interesting  to  observe 

*  Le  Bipe  et  le  Oongrte. 
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how  spell-lxiimd  they  were ;  and  Mrs.  B.  said  to  me*  some  days  after, 
'*  What  a  masterly  statement !   What  a  wonderful  man !  ** 

But  to  return  to  my  diary,  or,  rather,  Mr.  Parkerls.  ArrWed  A 
home  he  takes  to  the  sofa,  genendly,  more  tired  than  I  approve,  and 
sometimes  get  a  nap.  Dinner  comes  at  five,  and  very  often  with  ennk- 
ing  a  visitor  comes  in — either  the  Count  Frolich,  of  Sweden;  Dr. 
Appleton,  an  old  parishioner,  with  wife ;  or  George  Bemis,  of  the 
Suffolk  Bar.  Eveiy  night  at  eight  he  comes  down  one  story  to  our 
room,  with  cap  and  shawl,  and  sits,  never  over  an  hour,  except  the 
Storys  be  present,  when  he  sometimes  extends  his  visit  to  ten  o*dodc 
Mrs.  Parker  generally  with  him. 

We  are  served  from  a  German  trattoria,  which  is  far  superior  to  the 
best  Italian  that  we  have  known,  and  get  simple,  good,  and  quite  Ame- 
rican fare,  roast  and  boiled.  Provisions  are  unprecedentedly  cheap 
this  winter,  owing  to  the  diminished  demand,  and  we  reap  the  comforts 
of  this  exception^  state  of  things.  My  programme  seenis  to  have  filled 
up  the  day ;  but  you  know  the  man,  and  will  not  be  surprised  that  a 
vast  amount  of  reading  and  writing  is  dovetailed  into  it.  His  shelves 
show  a  long  range  of  learned  works  on  Home  and  Italy,  and  his  diaiy* 
is  swelling  under  his  indefatigable  pen.  Social  correspondence  is  bj 
no  means  neglected,  and  the  well  man  shrinks  abashed  before  his  in- 
domitable industry  and  his  power  of  work. 

Here  the  course  of  life  is  resumed  with  Mr.  Parker's  letters 
to  various  jGriends.  First  comes  a  careful  archaeological  survey 
of  Rome. 


TO   MR.    CHARLES   ELLIS. 

Borneo  Jan.  29,  186a 

My  dear  Mb.  Ellis. — It  is  a  great  while  since  I  have  written  you, 
hut  I  know  you  will  not  think  that  I  ever  cease  to  remember  that  you 
are  one  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best 
beloved.  But  it  is  not  now  quite  so  easy  to  write  as  when  I  could  sit 
half  a  day  with  a  pen  in  my  hand  and  not  be  weaiy ;  and  besides, 
here,  where  we  have  but  one  room  with  a  fire  in  it,  there  are  continual 
interruptions  which  make  writing  impossible. 

But  I  wonder  if  you  would  not  like  a  word  or  two  about  this  famous 
old  city  and  its  neighborhood  ?  I  think  so,  and  accordingly  will  set 
down  the  result  of  my  observations  upon  it  in  regular  order. 

L  The  Home  of  Nature.  An  irregular  range  of  mountains,  broken 
and  interrupted  here  and  there,  sweeps  round  and  encloses  a  sort  of 
amphitheatre  of  level  or  undulating  land,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
sea,  which  this  range  of  mountains  approaches  at  both  ends.  This 
amphitheatre    contains    Rome   aud  the    Campagna,    or   field   about 

*  The  Diary  for  these  months  contaiDs  only  scraps  from  newspapera  and  pamphlets^ 
epitaphs,  concetti,  brief  characterisations  of  books  read.  The  last  page  is  an  Italian 
quotation  from  Not»*s  **  Element!  deUa  Storiade  Sommi  Fontifid,"  Roma,  1785,  xe- 
lating  to  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan. 
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Rome.  It  is  irregular  in  shape,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  miles  across  in 
each  direction.  This  territory  has  two  rivers,  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio, 
a  branch  of  the  Tiber,  which  receives  it  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea.  There  are  several  smaller  streams  which  run  directly  to  the  sea,  but 
are  short  and  small.  The  land  slopes  gradually  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  but  is  broken  into  gentle  swells,  or  into  low  but  steep-sided 
hills.  The  mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin,  except  here  and  there, 
where  you  find  an  isolated  calcareous  summit,  like  Soracte,  standing 
alone ;  but  a  ridge  of  hills,  lower  than  the  mountains,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  long  on  the  north-east  side  of  this  amphitheatre,  is  also  of 
limestone.  All  the  plain,  with  its  small  hills,  is  also  volcanic.  Along 
the  shore  you  find  rolled  pebbles  of  various  character— granitic,  volcanic, 
calcareous.  The  natural  plants  are  pines,  cypresses,  oaks — three 
kinds,  one  of  them  evergreen — chestnuts,  alders,  maples,  ashes,  poplars, 
willows,  &c.,  all  different  from  our  own.  Perhaps  the  fig,  the  walnut,  and 
the  vine  are  also  natives ;  other  fruit-trees  have  been  inti'oduced  by 
man.  The  plants  of  the  grass  kind  a^re  numerous ;  there  is  great 
profusion  of  flowers.  The  soil  is  rich  by  nature,  and  the  climate  such 
that  the  cattle  keep  the  field  all  the  year ;  the  sheep  have  lambs  in  the 
early  spring,  and  again  late  in  the  summer ;  the  woods  and  fields  are 
always  green ;  the  ground  never  freezes,  and  if  snow  falls,  it  lies  but  a 
few  hours,  and  seldom  extends  half  an  inch  in  depth.  It  never  freezes 
in  the  day-time,  even  if  the  weather  is  cloudy ;  the  rain  falls  about  forty 
inches  a-year  (we  have  forty-seven  at  Boston  and  only  twenty-seven  at 
London)  yet  it  seems  to  me  it  rains  almost  every  day  since  I  have  been 
here.  The  land  slopes  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  about  one  foot 
in  a  mile,  or  a  little  more ;  so  the  soil  requires  artificial  drainage  to 
make  it  healthy  and  serviceable  for  farms  and  gardens.  Originally,  I 
suppose,  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  a  great,  thick,  rich  forest, 
but  that  has  long  ago  disappeared ;  still,  the  edge  of  the  sea  is  fringed 
with  a  deep  wood,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
trees.  Once  there  were  many  volcanoes  in  this  ridge  of  mountains, 
but  they  have  long  been  silent,  and  now  the  craters  are  lakes  of  pure  clear 
water,  still  retaining  their  circular  shape  and  great  depth.  Indeed,  all 
the  lakes  hereabouts  are  volcanic  cups,  once  fiUed  with  fire,  now  full  of 
water. 

II.  Rome  of  the  Pre-Romans.  The  city  of  Rome  was  founded 
754  B.O.,  but  before  that  time  this  territory  was  pretty  thickly  settled, 
and  the  land  apparently  cultivated  well ;  large  townd  were  scattered 
about,  one  of  three  hundred  thousand  or  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  a  few  miles  off;  many  small  towns  must  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood.  But  now  no  relics  remain  of  those  ancient  peoples, 
save  here  and  there  the  ruins  of  a  city  all  covered  up  and  hid  so  com- 

Eletely  that,  for  one  thousand  years,  nobody  knew  where  it  once  had 
een.  But  Greek  and  Roman  writers  keep  the  traditions  of  those 
peoples,  and  preserve  a  few  fragments  of  their  language  ;  nay,  a  little 
farther  off  we  find,  now  and  then,  a  monumental  inscription.  Here  is 
one  curious  fact — all  over  Central  and  Northern  Europe  we  find  menu- 
ments  of  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  were  savage,  or  just  advancing 
out  of  primitive  wildness.  Theur  tools  of  ban$t  of  stone,  of  copper^  and 
of  iron  mark  the  successive  steps  of   their  progress;   but,  in  this 
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neigfaborbood*  no  siieh  mtiks  of  tneient  savageij  hsve  ef«r  beeo 
foiind ;  and,  so  far  ts  I  know,  all  'Italy  has  not  a  9Ums  tammhrntk  to 
6(zhibil,  or  an  amrnksad  cf  fiinU    I  can't  accoont  for  the  fact. 

UI.  Borne  of  the  Roman  Kings.  About  fifteeen  miles  from  the  sea,  oa 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  two  miles  below  its  jtmctkin  with  the 
Anio,  there  is  a  cluster  of  hills,  ten  or  fifteen  of  them,  close  to  theriier; 
some  of  them  were  originally  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  two  hundred 
feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  is  twen^  feet  above  the 
sea.  Towuxls  the  waterthe  sides  were  steep;  there  were  little  pondsor 
swamps,  between  the  hills;  the  valleys  were  always  damp.  Tlus  is  ^ 
first  rising  ground  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  There  the 
city  was  built,  small  at  first,  and  at  length  spreatling  ont  to  the  sis 
of  Paris,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in  circumference.  The  6jkX  govern- 
ment was  by  kings  and  an  oligarchic  senate.  The  kingdom  lasted 
firom  754  to  510,  and  has  left  a  few  monuments.  (1.)  A  sabtemneoiB 
canal  for  draining  the  lowest  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  made  of  stones 
arched;  is  about  six  hundred  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  bi^;  it  is 
thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  wide  at  one  end,  and  ten  or  eleven  at  the 
other,  where  it  enters  the  river.  Tou  will  see  the  skill  of  the  engineer 
who  thus  made  it  keep  itself  clear.  (2.)  A  gaol  with  thick  walls  and 
a  deep  dungeon.  (3.)  Fragments  of  the  city  wall,  partly  of  stone, 
partly  of  earth,  in  which  cabbages,  lettuces,  and  other  kitchen  vegetables 
are  cultivated  now.  Such  are  the  chief  remains  of  a  kingdom,  whidi 
ceased  2370  years  ago— a  Sewer,  a  Prison,  and  a  WalL 

IV.  Borne  of  the  Roman  Consuls.  (510  to  29  b.o.)  This  has  left  us 
as  visible  monuments— (1)  the  foundations  of  a  few  small  temples  now 
covered  up  with  other  buildings,  or  vdth  ruins ;  (2)  the  foundation  of 
part  of  the  present  Capitol;  (3)  some  bridges  now  in  ruins,  or  else 
built  over  anew;  (4)  the  remains  of  some  aqueducts,  long  since 
fidlen  to  decay ;  (5)  fragments  of  the  foundation  of  a  theatre,  sdl  covered 
up  with  modem  stmctures ;  (6)  a  few  tombs,  some  of  them  celebrated 
for  beauty  or  costliness ;  and  (7)  several  great  public  highways  built 
with  wonderful  solidity.  The  Roman  Republic  has  left  few  visible 
remains. 

y.  Rome  of  the  Emperors.  (29  B.C.  to  476  a.c.)  This  has  left  us  (1) 
great  highways;  (2)  great  aqueducts;  (3)  bridges,  now  built  over 
anew;  (4)  a  long  line  of  walls  of  brick  or  stone;  (5)  the  ruins  of  a 
few  temples,  small,  as  the  Roman  temples  always  were ;  (6)  the  ruins 
of  enormous  baths;  (7)  the  Colosseum,  a  magnificent  ruin;  (8)  palaces 
and  villas,  all  ruins  now;  (9)  two  enormous  triumphal  columns  ;  (10) 
several  triumphal  arches,  three  of  them  prettv  complete;  (11)  old 
temples  converted  into  churches — the  finest  of  these  is  the  Pantheon, 
the  fairest  relic  of  the  ancient  architecture  in  Italy,  perhaps  in  the 
world;  (12)  obelisks  brought  from  £gyptand  set  up  in  Rome;  (13) 
funeral  monuments  in  great  number — the  most  remarkable  are  the 
mausoleums  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian,  and  the  pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius  ;  (14)  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  bronzes  in  great  numbers,  some 
of  them  brought  from  conquered  countries.  Most  of  these  works  date 
from  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Empire :  after  the  year  300,  scarce 
anything  was  added  to  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Rome,  except  what  is 
next  to  be  named. 
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VI.  Rome  of  thePope$.  (Say  200  a.c.  to  1860.)  This  period  laps  on 
that  of  the  Empii'e  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  years ;  the  beginning 
(500  A.c.)  is  arbitrary,  but  I  think  the  power  of  tlie  Popes  did  not  show 
itself  before  that  time.  l*his  may  be  distributed  iuto  three  periods — 
1.  The  Dark  Ages,  say  till  800,  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  2.  The 
Middle  Ages,  from  800  to  1450.     3.  Modem  Times,  1450  till  now. 

(I.)  Papal  Rome  in  the  Dark  Ages,  ^i.)  We  have  funeral  monuments 
of  the  Christians  ;  (ii.)  the  Catacombs,  with  their  strange  and  curious 
contents;  (iii.)  churches—but  not  one  of  them  in  its  present  form 
dates  back  to  300.  Perhaps  the  St  Agnes  is  the  oldest  of  all,  built  in 
324,  and  not  much  altered  since.  The  great  churches  of  this  period 
were  the  old  St  Peter's,  St.  Paul's-beyond-the-Wall,  St  John  of  Lateran ; 
but  all  these  are  swept  away  and  rebuilt.  Four  famous  churches  are 
still  standing  of  this  time,  made  out  of  old  heathen  temples ;  all  the 
others  were  made  out  of  the  materials  of  former  buildings,  destroyed 
that  these  mighi  be  built  See  how  the  number  of  churches  increased. 
From  406  to  500  there  were  thirty-six  new  churches  built;  from  500  to 
600,  four;  from  COO  to  700,  seventeen  ;  from  700  to  800,  twelve— all, 
I  think,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Pagan  temples,  for  the  Christians 
were  the  first  destroyers  of  Imperial  Rome,  (iv.)  Statues,  bas-relielB, 
and  mosaics  in  great  abundance  have  come  from  this  period,  all  indi- 
cating decay  of  eveiy thing  except  •*  ng^piety  '*  (you  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce that  word). 

(2.)  Papal  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Here  come  (i.)  churches, 
though  in  no  great  number — from  800  to  900,  fourteen ;  900  to  1000, 
ten;  1000  to  1100,  three;  1100  to  ISOO,  eighteen:  1*^00  to  1300, 
sixteen ;  1300  to  1400,  only  one.  These  were  times  of  trouble,  of  war, 
of  continual  disturbance.  For  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  vears 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  Rome  contained  a  population  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand;  but  in  1377,  it  had  dwindled  down  to  seventeen 
thousand!  (ii.)  Towers  and  other  fortified  buildings.  These  were 
very  numerous,  belonging  to  the  feudal  system,  and  the  time  of  war. 
These  were  built  by  ruining  the  old  structures ;  but  most  of  them  have 
passed  away.  Indeed,  most  of  the  churches  of  this  period  are  either 
demolished  or  else  reconstructed,  more  or  less,  (iii.)  Funeral  monu- 
ments of  this  age  are  scattered  about  in  many  churches,  or  collected  in 
museums,  (iv.)  There  are  sculptures,  and  mosaics,  and,  perhaps,  frescoes 
of  this  age. 

(3.)  Papal  Rome  in  Modem  Times.  All  the  presentcitv  dates  from  this 
period,  and  is  not  older  than  the  year  1450.  (i.)  iiere  come  the 
churches.  Even  St  Peters  is  since  1500.  From  1500  to  1600,  sixty 
churches  and  convents  were  built;  from  1600  to  1700,  fifty-five ;  from 
1700  to  1800,  twenty-three,  (ii.)  Palaces  and  public  buildings— all 
these  are  modem ;  of  the  eighty  palaces  mentioned  in  guide-books,  not 
one  is  before  1480.  From  1500  to  1600,  there  were  built  thirty-four; 
1600  to  1700,  twenty-two ;  1700  to  1800,  six.  (iii.)  Houses  and  shops 
of  the  common  people—all  these  are  modem.  The  whole  town  dates 
since  1500.  Really,  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  wealth  of  church  and 
palace  has  been  created  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  St.  Peter*8 
Church  cost  about  fifty  million  dollars !  With  us  at  home,  what  we  call 
churches  ore  meeting-houses,  for  the  accommodation  of  men  and  women 
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who  hope  to  get  some  instruction  therein;  here  they  are  **  for  the  ^oij 
of  God/'  or  otlener  of  some  miserable  beast  of  a  saint.  Acoordingi^, 
you  often  go  into  a  church  which  has  cost  one  million  dollars,  and  find 
service  going  on,  but  attended  only  by  the  gang  of  priests  wfaofle 
business  it  is  to  do  that  work.  The  people  are  not  there  ;  so,  maiij 
churches  are  built  where  there  ai*e  no  people,  and  never  will  be.  St 
Paurs-out-of-the-Walls  dates  back  to  the  fourth  century,  if  not  earlier; 
it  has  often  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt— it  is  in  process  of  leeonstnie- 
tion  now.    It  will  cost  Ynore  than  all  the  meeting-houses  of  Boston. 

TO   MRS.    C.   KLUS. 

Some^  Feb.  8,  I860. 

Mt  deab  Mb8.  Ellis, — I  had  made  ready  the  foregoing  letter  to 
your  excellent  husband  ,when  the  Trangcript  told  me  that  he  had  passed 
to  a  sphere  where  letters  are  not  needed  to  conununicate»  between 
soul  and  soul.  Yesterday,  there  came  a  letter  from  Francis  Jackson, 
of  Itlth  ult,  giving  me  more  particulars  of  his  departure.  I  need  not 
tell  you  or  your  children  how  much  I  sympathize  with  you  in  your  loss; 
it  is  but  too  well  known.  But,  my  dear  sorrowing  friends,  he  has  lost 
nothing,  but  has  made  an  unspeakable  gain.  Kot  long  ago  poor  Katie 
went  before  him,  lamenting  that  she  must  go  alone.  Now  he  is  with 
her.  Nay,  she  went  to  make  ready  a  place  in  heaven  for  her  father, 
who  so  tenderly  prepared  a  place  for  her  on  earth.     Let  us  not  com- 

Elain.  Tenderly  loved  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  widely  respected. 
y  many  whom  he  worked  with  in  the  various  duties  of  the  day,  at  a 
considerable  age,  he  has  gone  home.  He  has  shaken  off  a  worn-oat 
and  broken  body,  continually  racked  with  torturing  pains,  and  risen  up 
a  freed  and  unfettered  spirit.  I  think  the  suddenness  of  his  departure 
was  not  the  least  of  many  mercies.  He  was  saved  that  long  lingering 
which  torments  so  many  of  us,  and  makes  the  road  to  the  grave  so 
rough  and  difficult;  he  had  none  of  the  *'  hope  deferred  which  maketh 
the  heart  sick.'*  Mr.  Jackson  wrote  me  that  he  was  taken  ill  of  the 
paralysis  Sunday,  "and  died  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun.'*  I  think 
it  fortunate  for  him,  for  you,  for  us  all,  that  he  was  spared  that  long 
agony  which  wearies  out  the  days  of  many,  who  perish  at  last  of  that 
disease.  1  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  wife  and  children  to  think  so  at 
first;  after  a  while  our  eyes  open,  and  we  discover  a  mercy  where  at 
first  we  saw  only  a  terror. 

I  need  not  say  how  highly  I  esteemed  your  husband,  or  how  I  loved 
him,  nor  what  reason  I  had  for  both.  He  was  one  of  my  oldest  friends, 
one  of  the  faithfulest,  one  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  I  have  known 
him  twenty-two  years,  and  that,  too,  with  increasing  esteem  and  afTee- 
tion.  He  was  a  large-minded  man,  observant  and  Uioughtful.  He  had 
his  own  way  of  looking  at  things,  original  and  independent  I  have 
not  known  many  men  with  such  fine  large  natural  powers ;  they  were 
admirably  well-disciplined  also.  How  tender  and  loving  he  was  at 
home  1  need  not  say ;  but  his  charity  went  out  abroad,  and  did  service 
to  men  whom  he  never  saw ;  they  were  lifted  up  and  comforted,  though 
they  saw  not  the  arm  that  he  put  round  them.    His  sympathies  wore 
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80  ready,  and  his  mind  so  active,  that,  spite  of  his  white  hairs  and 
suffering  body,  he  still  continued  young.  He  welcomed  all  new  thought 
when  almost  seventy  years  old  as  readily  as  a  man  of  twenty-five.  This 
keeping  a  young  heart  us  quite  rare,  and  always  beautiful.  I  need  not 
say  how  much  i  valued\his  counsel.  It  was  he  that  jnduced  me  to 
deliver  my  fivst  course  or  lectures  in  Boston  in  1841.  i  said,  '*  I  am 
too  young  to  engage  in  such  a  work ; "  and  he  answered  earnestly, 
**  We  don't  ask  you  to  be  older  now,  but  to  do  what  vou  can  till  you 
become  so."  I  went  and  did  what  I  could  then*  I  am  old  enough  now ! 
Again,  in  1846,  I  was  in  doubt  about  coming  to  Boston  to  preach  in 
the  Melodeon.  I  distrusted  my  own  talents.  I  feared  that  only  a  few 
would  accept  the  doctrines  I  had  to  offer,  for  /  saw  clearly  where  those 
doctrines  would  lead,  and  the  failure  would  make  matters  worse  than 
before.  It  was  mainly  through  his  persuasion  that  I  gave  up  my  self-dis- 
trust and  fear,  lest  others  could  not  accept  what  I  was  yet  so  anxious 
to  offer  them.  His  friendship  never  failed,  and  I  never  asked  him  in  vain 
to  help  another—he  often  went  further  in  such  matters  than  I  wished. 
It  is  just  a  year  to-day  since  I  left  home,  expecting  not  to  see  him 
again.  Yours  was  the  last  house  I  went  to  in  America.  In  my  sick- 
ness I  made  but  four  visits ;  one  to  see  my  uncle,  aged  ninety-one ;  one 
to  see  Mrs.  Goddard,  seventy-eigbt;  another  to  see  my  wife's  aunt, 
almost  eighty ;  and  the  last  to  bid  good-bye  at  your  house.  I  could 
not  visit  my  wife's  mother,  aged  seventy-five.  Of  the  four  I  took  by 
the  hand  only  one  is  left  on  earth.  Perhaps  they  have  already  greeted 
each  other  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  heaven,  where  they  have 
entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  and  tasted  the  fulness  of  his  bless- 
ing !  Accept  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  you  and  yours  of,  affection- 
ately and  faithfully  your  friend, 

T.  P. 


TO  DR.   CABOT. 

Rome,  Feb.  3,  1860. 

Mt  dear  Dr.  Gabot, — It  is  a  year  to-day  since  I  last  saw  you,  when, 
armed  with  your  seven-league  boots,  you  came  and  so  kindly  and  affec- 
tionately helped  me  off.  In  many  respects  I  am  now  a  deal  better 
than  then,  when  local  troubles  had  brought  me  down  pretty  low.  I 
have  had  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  situations  in  twelve  months. 
Snow  was  a  foot  deep  on  the  by-ways  of  New  York  when  I  left  the 
city,  Feb.  8,  1859.  In  an  hour  after  starting  our  steamboat  struck 
into  a  horrible  storm,  which  was  three  days  thick.  How  sea-sick  we 
were— what  troubles  we  went  through  I  The  little,  long,  thin,  deep, 
sharp  propeller,  with  no  side  wheels,  turned  in  the  water  as  quick  as 
an  eel — a  most  uncomfortable  ship.  But  when,  on  the  fourth  day,  we 
got  into  smooth  water,  with  just  wind  enough  to  keep  the  boat  steady, 
and  the  sub-tropical  sun  shone  out  of  a  cloudless  sky ;  when  the  shallow 
water  had  that  exquisitely  beautiful  amethystine  color,  the  Island  of 
Nassau  showed  us  its  green  hills,  its  cocoa-nut  trees  full  of  fruit,  its 
lemon  and  orange  trees,  and  its  various  palms,  its  sugar-canes  and  its 
enonnous  oleanders,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.    I  felt  as  I  fancy  the 
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souls  do  that  are  released  from  a  mis^mble  bodj,  and  enter  atonee 
upon  the  eternal  paradise !  I  never  experienced  such  nensatiiwis— I 
ean  never  forget  them.  At  St.  Croix,  on  mj  arrival,  I  was  teiriUj 
weak.  I  could  but  just  walk  round  the  house  and  garden,  and  eoold 
only  write  by  holding  my  left  hand  to  steady  the  other — vrriting  witk 
a  hand  and  a  fist.  But  the  momentum  of  a  long  active  life,  and  1i» 
habit  of  intellectual  industiy,  put  me  upon  tasks  above  mj  stiengdL 
#  #  #  #  •  « 

I  did  best  at  Combe-Yarin  with  Desor.  There  I  had  highly  intel- 
lectual companions,  the  best  of  food,  the  choicest  of  wine,  and  wod 
in  the  woods.  We  lived  in, a  cup  or  trough  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains. When  the  sun  was  up  high,  the  weather  was  delicious,  but 
when  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  began  to  grow  long  and  retdi 
across  the  valley,  the  radiation  of  heat  in  that  dear,  thin  atmo^>hen 
was  strangely  rapid ;  and  as  the  air  grew  cool  I  began  to  cough«  and 
went  in-doors  and  lighted  my  peat  fire,  and  read  the  newest  works  of 
German  science.    1  did  well  there 

You  must  not  think  I  slighted  your  advice  in  taking  Borne  and  not 
Egypt  for  the  winter  (sometime  1  will  tell  you  more  of  the  reasons 
than  1  care  to  write).  It  is  a  most  fitful  climate.  I  have  been  hers 
near  four  months,  and  have  seen  no  particle  of  dust  till  yesterday,  h 
has  rained  almost  all  the  time:  yet,  out  of  the  120  days,  there  have  been 
but  eight  when  I  have  not  walked  out  an  hour  or  two.  Now  and  then, 
as  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  the  weather  is  perfectly  beautiful ;  it 
rains  to-day,  and  we  bad  a  rainbow  at  7  o  clock  a.m.  I  always  knov 
the  night  before  what  the  weather  will  be  next  day  in  general 
Home  is  the  dampest  city  I  was  ever  in.  The  walls  and  roofs  are 
green  and  yellow  with  fuci  and  lichens  of  various  kinds  ;  but  the  soft* 
moist  air  feels  as  grateful  to  sore  lungs  as  the  steam  of  the  sugar- 
houses  did  at  St.  Croix — it  seems  healing  and  wholesome.  The^^ra- 
montana  wind,  a  westerly  current,  is  cold  and  arid.  That  makes' me 
cough  at  ODce ;  but  if  it  should  continue  a  few  days— it  is  never  violent, 
or  more  than  fifteen  miles  the  hour — I  think  it.  would  cease  to  trouble 
me.  On  the  whole,  Home  has  done  better  for  me  than  I  expected  or 
hoped :  it  was  a  pis  alter  at  the  best,  my  coming  here.  I  have 
held  my  own  more  than  I  hoped.  At  first  I  got  too  much  fatigued 
by  long  walks— four  to  six  hours  a-day. '  Then  I  was  sleepless,  and 
sweat  at  night ;  but  Story  told  me  the  cause  (expertus  diacet\  and  I 
avoided  it,  and  mended.  I  have  been  very  careful  about  exposure.  I 
have  not  been  in  a  palace,  a  library  (!),  or  a  gallery  of  painting  or 
sculpture  since  I  came  liere,  and  do  not  see  the  inside  of  a  church 
much  oftener  than  Falstaff  saw  his  own  knee.  Do  commend  me  for 
my  prudence.  When  I  first  came,  I  got  the  requisite  books  descriptive 
of  Home,  that  I  might  have  some  indoor  work,  and  need  not  eat  my 
own  head  off  in  tlie  long  evenings.  So  I  have  read  a  good  deal  on 
Roman  history,  antiquities,  topography,  art,  &c.,  &c.  I  can't  talk,  nor 
visit,  nor  go  to  the  theatre,  but  have  yet  found  not  a  little  sort  of 
amusement.  I  look  after  the  book-auctions;  there  have  been  ten 
already.  I  go  in  the  warm  pai*t  of  the  day  and  look  over  the  books  for 
sale  in  the  eveniug,  and  so  learn  what  is  the  staple  reading  of  the  clergy, 
for  all  these  are  the  libraries  of  deceased  ministers.    Miserable  stuff 
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these  collections  are,  in  general,  the  dryest  of  dead  books — mummified 
literature  .Yet  now  and  then  1  find  works  of  great  value  and  rarity 
sold  for  a  trifie.  A  sick  man  must  not  buy  big  books  for  himself;  but 
if  the  College  Libraiy  had  let  me  have  400  or  500  dollars  to  spend 
here,  I  could  have  saved  them  400  or  500  dollars  more.  Now  and  then 
I  get  a  little  thing  for  myself,  at  a  small  cost.  So  I  get  amusement 
and  occupation,  and  cheat  myself  into  the  belief  that  I  am  doing 
something,  and  am  going  to  live  and  work  again.  And  in  this,  **  the 
pleasure  is  as  great  in  being  cheated  as  to  cheat."  But  I  will  tell  you 
no  more  about  myself,  except  that  I  expect  Desor  here  every  week : 
he  is  to  go  to  Naples,  &c.,  with  me  for  a  month !  Do  you  Imow  the 
Canton  of  Neuchatel  made  him  a  citizen  a  few  weeks  ago!  This 
is  the  first  time  the  honor  has  been  conferred  on  any  one  since 
1848. 

Now  a  word  about  Roman  affairs.  The  people  of  this  melancholy 
city  live  to  laugh ;  and  if  they  cannot  make  a  revolution,  they  will  have 
their  funny  caricatures.  You  may  judge  that  Pio  IX.  is  not  particu- 
larly well  beloved  in  Rome  just  now,  especially  as  the  **  fear  of  change 
perplexing  kings  "  keeps  strangers  out  of  the  city,  which  lives  chiefly 
upon  them.  The  old  fellow  does  not  behave  well  now-a-days.  He  lost 
his  temper  the  other  morning  at  a  breakfast  in  the  American  College, 
and  made  a  foolish  speech.  He  got  red  in  the  face,  and  pounded  Uie 
table  with  his  fists.  He  said  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
deadly  hostile  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  spoke  of 
Garibaldi,  though  without  naming  him,  as  an  assassin  {sicario),  and 
referred  obliquely,  but  clearly  and  obviously,  to  Louis  Napoleon  as  an 
incendiary  (incenditore) ;  but  he  said,  "  I  am  not  afraid.  I  will  pray  to 
God,  and  He  will  change  the  elements ! "  ("  Ma  to  non  ho  paura,  preghero 
all,  Iddio  ed  eglV  camhiero  gli  elementi.*')  The  poor  old  thing  forgetting 
that  the  God  whom  the  nineteenth  century  knows,  made  the  elements 
to  suit  his  purposes  at  first,  and  works  by  developing,  not  changing 
them !  He  is  an  obstinate,  conscientious,  good  man ;  but  full  of  ideas 
that  are  pre-mediceval.  He  is  a  logical  Pope,  and  can  no  more  escape 
from  being  reactionary  and  a  despot  than  the  Devil  can  help  promoting 
sin,  to  talk  in  the  mythological  way  of  ministers  at  home.  But  he  will 
live  to  see  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century  shake  his  Pontifical 
State  to  pieces,  I  think  and  trust.  When  his  temporal  power  is 
limited  to  this  city,  with  176,000  antiquated,  good-natured  people,  his 
spiritual  power  will  be  worth  little,  except  with  the  Paddies  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  Roman  Academy  (Pontificia  Accademia  Bomana  di  Archeologio) 
will  hold  a  meeting  next  Thursday,  and  the  President,  Professor  Cav. 
Salvatore  Betti,  will  treat  this  question,  **  Whether  Julius  Csesar  and 
Augustus  ever  thought  of  removing  their  Seat  of  Empire  to  Old  Troy  ?  '* 
It  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  some  of  the  Betties  of  the  American  Academy 
at  Boston  to  discuss.  Do  propose  it;  you  are  a  member.  I  intend  to 
leave  Rome  about  April  120-23  for  Florence,  and  thence  go  slowly  to 
Germany,  over  the  Siroplon,  if  the  weather  will  allow,  or  if  not,  then 
by  Venice  and  the  Tyrol.  Desor  wants  me  to  come  and  pass  the  sum- 
mer amid  his  pine-woods,  and  get  to  America  about  September  Ist  I 
don*t  know  what  to  do ;  tell  me.  Is  it  better  to  come  to  Boston  abont 
69 
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July  ist,  and  have  to  go  into  the  country  for  two  months,  or  about 
September  Ist,  and  live  in  my  own  house  in  town? 

With  love  from  mine  to  yours,  believe  me,  gratefully  and  obedientlj, 

Your  faithful  patient^  | 

Theodorb  Pabisb. 


TO   HISS   GOBBE. 


18M. 


Mt  ybrt  deab  Miss  Gobbe, — I  attended  to  yonr  kind  note,  whidi 
came  last  week,  as  fast  as  I  could,  but  have  not  been  able  to  answer  it 
till  now.  I  have  no  photograph  of  myself  with  me,  nor  do  I  like  those 
taken  in  America.  The  lithograph  which  you  have  from  Mrs.  Hunt  is 
not  much  esteemed  by  my  critical  friends  at  home,  more  than  bj 
myself ;  for  while  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  they  say,  is  good,  the 
upper  part  is  not  much  like  me.  As  soon  as  I  could  make  arrange- 
ments, I  sat  to  a  photographer  here  in  Home  three  times,  but  only  took 
cold ;  while  he,  who,  /  think,  is  only  a  bungler  in  taking  faces,  made 
most  hideous  things  which  I  would  not  keep  in  the  bottom  of  a  tnmL 
Miss  Hunt  has  a  daguerreotype,  taken  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  which 
is  fine  in  some  points,  it  is  said  ;  and  if  my  bungler  can  get  a  picture 
of  that  I  will  send  it,  but  that  has  no  beard,  while  I  now  have  an 
ample  covering  to  my  face. 

My  friends  or  foes  could  not  have  been  further  out  of  the  way  than 
in  saying  what  you  mention  as  to  my  opinion  about  divorce.  I  hare 
preached  on  almost  all  matters  of  great  public  concern  in  America 
except  this  divorce  question,  on  which  I  have  never  given  any  opinion 
in  public,  and  never  but  twice,  as  I  remember,  touched  it  at  all.  Once, 
in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  New  Testament,  commenting  on  Jesus's 
opinion  on  marriage  and  divorce,  I  gave  a  history  of  hotji  in  Uie 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Churches.  Again,  in  a  lecture  on  ''  The 
Savage,  the  Hebrew,  the  Classic,  tlie  Christian,  and  the  Philosophic 
Idea  of  Woman,**  I  spoke  of  marriage  and  divorce  in  heathen  nations, 
of  course  briefly,  and  in  a  manner  purely  objective  and  historical.  I 
have  not  touched  this  great  matter  for  two  reasons :  fl)  I  don't  feel 
quite  competent  to  deal  witli  it,  and  perhaps  never  shall,  even  if  I  live ; 
and  (2)  things  are  going  on  very  well  without  my  interference,  perhaps 
better  without  it.  All  the  progressive  States  of  America  are  changing 
their  laws  of  divorce,  and  in  New  England  they  have  altered  muoh  in 
fifty  or  even  in  twenty  years.  The  instinct  and  reflection  of  the 
people  demand  a  change.  In  the  new  Western  States  the  alterations 
are  very  great  and  rapid.  In  private,  I  do  not  share  the  opinions 
attributed  to  me,  and  have  painfully  spent  much  time  in  attempting 
to  reconcile  married  people  who  at  first  sought  a  divorce.  Yet,  out  of 
many  trials,  I  remember  but  one  where  the  attempt  was  at  all  success- 
ful. I  have  small  sympathy  with  men  and  ^ouien  who  would  either 
make  or  break  a  marriage  lightly  ;  but  I  do  not  think  material  adultery 
is  the  only  breach  of  marriage.  I  think  I  once  petitioned  the  Mas- 
sachusetts' Legislature  to  make  habitual  drunkenness  a  ground  for 
divorce,  if  the  aggrieved  party  desired  it.    But  proper  notions  of  mar« 
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riage,  and  so  of  divorce,  can  only  come  as  the  result  of  a  slow  but 
thorough  revolution  in  the  idea  of  woman.  At  present  all  is  chaotic 
in  the  relation  between  her  and  man ;  hence  the  ghastly  evils  of  in- 
voluntary celibacy,  of  unnatural  marriage,  and  of  that  dreadful  and 
many-formed  vice  which  disgraces  our  civilization.  But  we  shall  gra* 
dually  outgrow  this  feudalism  of  woman,  and  Kosmos  will  come  where  ' 
Chaos  was.  I  have  few  things  more  at  heart  than  the  elevation  of 
woman,  and  have  written  much  on  that  theme  which  may  never  yet 
see  the  light 

I  am  quite  delighted  that  my  little  book  finds  favor  in  England.  I 
see  there  are  two  editions  of  it ;  one,  which  Chapman  sent  me,  for  a 
shilling.  I  know  the  idea  of  Theism  must  prevail,  and  shake  down  at 
length  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Teutonic  Protestant 
Church,  both  representing  the  idea  of  an  imperfect  Deity,  who  makes 
only  special  revelations  of  Himself  by  miracle.  How  many  minds  are 
now  at  work  in  that  direction  !  1  trust  you  will  soon  find  a  working 
place  suited  to  your  genius  and  your  culture.  I  think  I  could  aid  you 
in  getting  your  books  before  the  American  public.  But  you  have  left 
the  matter  in  good  hands. 


TO   MB.    MAKLEY. 


T.  P. 


Feb.  8,  1800. 


Mr.  Ellis  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dear  friends  that  I  left 
behind  me  in  America.  We  have  been  intimate  many  years.  He  had 
towards  me  something  of  the  affection  of  a  father,  and  liked  me,  not 
merely  for  what  I  was  to  the  world  at  large,  but  for  what  he  felt  me  to 
be  to  him.  His  personal  kindness  and  tenderness  has  added  joy  to 
me  for  now  many  a  year.  I  have  known  few  men  so  well  bom  as  he, 
with  so  good  endowments  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  not  what  is 
•  pedantically  called  an  *'  educated  man,"  but  I  have  found  not  many 
with  faculties  so  well  developed  and  disciplined  as  his.  How  stupid  is 
the  New  England  notion  of  what  makes  an  educated  man  !  A  little 
Latin,  a  little  Greek,  a  little  of  speculative  mathematics  and  knowledge 
of  a  few  books — but  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  the  reason, 
mav  lie  a  howling  wilderness,  and  the  conscience  be  as  unproductive 
and  lifeless  as  the  Dead  Sea.  Talk  with  JElev.  Dr.  Choker ;  you  say  he 
is  an  **  educated  man,**  though  he  has  not  mind  and  conscience 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  DeviU  not  a  God,  who  would  create  men  to 
damn  them  eternally.  Talk  with  Capt.  Goodwin,  and  you  say  **he  is 
not  educated/*  though  he  has  all  his  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  in 
the  most  healthful  activity ;  can  build  a  ship,  and  sail  her  round  the 
world,  selling  one  cargo  well  and  profitably,  and  buying  another ;  can 
amputate  a  leg,  and  make  a  wooden  one  to  take  its  place ;  and  manage 
the  affairs  of  any  town  in  Plymouth  County ! 

In  my  sense  of  the  word  Mr.  Ellis  was  a  man  educated  well — his 
moral  faculties  were  also  expanded  with  good  proportions ;  his  instincts 
of  humanity  became  quicker  and  more  generous  as  he  grew  dder.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  thinking  heads  at  Uie  Music  Hall; 
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how  manlj  and  earnest  he  looked  1  I  made  mj  last  Ameriem  imt  k 
his  house,  thinking  we  should  not  meet  agun  in  this  world.  EUs  hk 
has  seemed  veiy  uncertain  for  years,  so  much  rheumatism,  with  sodi 
an  affection  of  the  heart;  perhaps  he  did  not  know  so  much  of  the 
latter  as  I  did.  To  his  family  his  loss  is  a  great  one ;  their  habitation 
is  left  unto  them  desolate.  He  has  lost  nothing — ^but  shaken  off  a  daD, 
painful,  worn-out  body,  and  gone  home.  There  are  not  many  I  shall 
miss  so  much  if  I  return  home,  as  I  trust  I  shall.  When  I  heard  of 
his  departure,  I  had  a  letter  written  for  him  descriptive  of  Borne. 

What  a  ghastly  affair  was  that  at  Lawrence  * — nearly  as  many  killed 
and  wounded  as  the  Americans  lost  at  Bunker  Hill.  Those  battles  of 
industry  bIbo  have  their  victims.  I  see  they  had  a  day  of  religious 
observance  at  Lawrence  on  the  occasion,  and  am  glad  of  it.  It  is 
natural  for  us  in  our  sorrow  as  in  our  joy,  to  flee  to  the  Infinite  for 
consolation  and  hope.  But,  alas!  how  few  ministers  there  are  who  can 
see  and  tell  the  causes  of  this  disaster  in  human  ignorance  and  cu- 
pidity ;  its  function,  to  tell  us  of  the  error  we  commit,  and  warn  us 
agidnst  repeating  it ;  and  its  consequences,  full  of  beneficence  and  man*s 
triumph  over  the  elements.  These  hundreds  of  innocent  people  died, 
not  one  of  them  forgotten  before  God :  they  slept  in  heaven  instead 
of  a  factory  boarding-house,  and  woke  next  morning,  not  to  the  eharp 
ring  of  the  mill-bell,  but  to  the  gladsome*  call,  *' Come,  ye  beloved, 
enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord  I  *' 

But  their  death  is  not  in  vain  on  earth ;  they  fell  as  the  New  Cngland 
soldiers  fell  in  our  defeats  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  White  Plains,  and  many 
another  fatal  battle-field :  but  all  helps  to  the  gre^t  victory  which  is  to 
come.  Harsh  words  are  said  against  the  mill-owners,  builders,  Ae. ; 
they  did  the  best  they  knew,  risking  their  money  and  reputation  on  the 
factory;  they  certainly  constructed  ill.  This  winter,  Massachusetts 
will  make  laws  to  prevent  such  catastrophes  for  the  future,  perhaps 
have  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Construction  in  eveiy  county,  to 
look  after  such  great  buildings;  and  for  the  next  fifty  years  no  &ctoxy 
will  be  built  to  fall  down.  The  walls  of  this  house  I  now  live  in,  are 
thicker  on  the  fifth  story  than  the  Pemberton  Mills  in  the  first,  and 
ioUd  too.  Americans  are  careless,  and  must  suffer  until  they  learn 
prudence.  Conform  to  natural  law,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee ! 
liat  is  the  language  of  all  "  accidents.** 

I  hope  to  stand  next  winter  well  in' Boston.  Spring  is  beginning 
here  (we  have  had  birds  and  flowers  all  winter),  and  the  new  grass  looks 
sweet  and  beautiful.  Love  from  mine  to  all  yours,  and  to  many,  many 
more,  from,  yours  faithfully  and  thankfully, 

T.  P. 


TO   MISS   COBBE. 

What  a  hopeful  state  the  European  world  is  now  in  !  Never  has  it 
been  so  interesting  since  the  French  Eevolution  of  1780.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  Americans  to  find  England  on  the  side  of  progress  and  humanity 
in  this  great  battle  of  the  nations.    From  1770  till  1833  she  went  the 

*  The  sadden  fftlling  of  a  great  mill|  many  stories  high,  with  great  loss  of  life. 
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Other  way,  and  with  all  her  might  opposed  the  great  mov^raent  which 
first  made  an  industrial  democracy  of  America,  and  next  destroyed  the 
feudal  system  in  Europe,  and  at  length  will  shake  down  all  despotic 
thrones,  with  "  fear  of  change  perplexing  kings.*' 

What  is  commonly  called  Christianity,  t.^.,  the  ahsurd  scheme  of 
theology  and  church  organization  which  now  obtains  in  all  Catholic 
and  Protestant  lands,  can  never  again  engage  the  minds  of  enlightened 
men ;  once  it  could,  and  Europe  blossomed  with  a  new  literature  and 
a  new  art.  The  "  Divina  Commedia,"  the  *•  Paradise  Lost,"  with  the 
cathedrals  in  all  the  countries,  those  are  flowers  in  verse  or  flowers  in 
stone  that  show  mighty  vegetative  power  lay  in  the  air  and  the  ground. 
But  future  ages  will  see  no  such  growth.  It  is  a  better  age  you  and  I 
live  in,  and  a  grander  and  more  natural  religion  will  bloom  into  fairer 
poetry  than  past  times  ever  won  from  their  mythologic  tales.  What 
a  different  Paradise  will  the  future  Dantes  and  Miltons  be  inspired  to 
see  and  paint  before  the  longing  eyes  of  men  for  them  to  transfigure 
into  human  life ! 

Heartily  and  faithfully  yours, 
T.  P. 


TO   HON.    GERBIT   SMITH. 

Rome,  PebniAry  16, 1860. 

Mt  dear  Mr  Smith, — It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  have  heard  of  the 
illness  which  the  recent  distressing  events  have  brought  on  your  much- 
enduring  frame,  which  was  so  shattered  by  illness  before.  When  I 
saw  you  last  I  did  not  think  my  next  letter  would  be  firom  such  a  place 
or  for  such  a  purpose.  But  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  mortal  things. 
Some  of  the  rumors  relate  that  you  will  perhaps  come  to  Europe  for 
health.  If  this  be  so,  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
you  somewhere.  We  \^wq  many  Americans  at  Rome — two  or  three 
hundred,  it  is  said— of  whom  about  forty  are  from  Boston,  not  to  men- 
tion the  permanent  inhabitants.  So,  you  see,  one  need  not  lack  com- 
panionship. Besides,  here  are  many  more  from  Massachusetts  and 
New  England. 

I  feel  great  anxiety  about  the  immediate  future  of  America;  the 
remote  future  I  have  no  doubts  about.  We  must  see  much  darker 
hours  before  it  is  daylight^darker,  and  also  bloody  I  think,  for  nations 
don't  settle  their  difficulties  without  passion,  and  so  without  what  comes 
of  passion.  The  slave-holders  are  in  great  wrath.  I  am  waiting  for  Uie 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (in  the  Lemmon  case)  to  decide, 
as  it  must,  that  a  master  may  take  his  slaves  in  transit  through  a  Free 
State,  and  keep  them  in  it  a  reasonable  time,  subject  not  only  to  his 
own  caprice,  but  defiant  of  the  laws  of  that  State.  Certainly,  Uie  slave- 
holders must  have  eminent  domain  over  the  Free  States,  and  Bondage 
must  exercise  right  of  way  in  New  York  and  New  England.  Next  year, 
or  the  year  after,  it  must  decide  for  the  African  Slave-Trade !  **  There  is 
one  ffeneral  grievance,**  sud  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"and  that  is  the  Law!** 
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But  I  did  pot  mean  to  worry  you  with  a  long  letter,  so  with  heartiest 
Bympathy  for  your  suflferings^  and  profoimd  respect  for  your  chanicter 
and  service,  believe  me, 

Faithfully  and  tmljr  yonrs^ 
T.P. 


To   MR,    MANLET, 


February  23, 


I  have  the  Araerican  news  up  to  Febmary  1st,  and  wish  I  felt  as 
sure  of  the  action  of  Congress  for  the  next  four  months  as  for  the  last 
two.  Really  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  two  months  of  the  session  goue 
and  no  barm  done  !  I  think  1  know  what  the  Supreme  Court  will  de- 
cide in  the  Lemmon  case,  and  if  the  Democratic  party  triumph  next 
autumn»  what  it  will  decide  in  the  African  Slave-Trade  case  in  1861  or 
1B62,  It  lies  in  the  login  of  Slaveiy  to  extend  itself  over  all  the 
nation,  and  to  annihilate  all  democratic  institutions.  The  conflict  be- 
tween it  and  freedom  is  irrepressible.  The  liepuhlicans  are  very  mean, 
that  they  refuse  to  stand  by  Sewai*d,  when  he,  with  a  states Qfian's  pru*  , 
dence^  asserted  what  was  a  notorious  fact.  But  the  Republicans  repr  ~ 
sent  only  a  transitional  party,  and  are  perhaps  good  enough  to  t 
beaten  a  few  times  more.  This  is  clear;  the  An ti -Slavery  spirit  is  now 
80  fairly  awake  in  the  North,  that  it  cannot  be  put  down  ;  neither  the 
misconduct  of  a  man  nor  a  party  can  much  retard  its  progress,  or 
hinder  its  ultimate  success. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  you  will  see^  has  published  his  budget  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England.     One  of  the  most  important  moye- 
menis  of  the  age  is  there  going  forward,  the  establishment  of  a  most 
liberal  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  foremost  and  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe.     It  is  curious  to  read  the  comments  of 
the  British  press  on  Mr.  G.*s  statement.     They  publish  it  in  full»  as  he 
made  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  s^  it  is  a  great  subject, 
full  of  many  complications,  requiring  much  time  and  thought  for  us  to 
master  it.    By-and-bye,  we  shall  give  our  opinion.   Now,,  how  diflTerently 
would  a  similar  paper  be  taken  by  the  American  Press,  which  1  think  the 
most  contemptible  in  the  world  !     But,  fortunately,  there  is  this  orlds 
in  the  influence  of  the  British  and  American  joiu'nais :  in  England, 
thoughtful  and  serious  men  go  to  the  editorials  for  instmction   and 
advice  ;  in  America,  nobody  does  so  except  the  rank  and  file  of  the  old 
►  Democratic  party,  whose  sole  maxim  of  politics  is,  Do  as  you  are  bid  t 
Things  refuse  to  be  mismanaged  for  ever,  and  souie  great  abuses  cor- 
rect themselves :  nobody  listens  to  a  common  scold.      There  is  no 

fair  criticism  in  America  on  works  of  science  and  literature,     • *a 

liook  was  about  as  destitute  of  all  merit  as  any  book  I  remember  to 
have  seen  of  late  years.  It  had  not  a  good  scene,  nor  a  good  paragraph, 
a  good  sentence,  or  even  a  good  line  or  phrase,  which  was  original ;  but 
he  received  more  commendation  from  the  great  '*  critical  journals  of 
commerce  '*  than  Emerson  in  all  his  life,  for  all  his  works  up  to  that 
time.  Agassiz  has  had  admiration  and  flattery  enough  to  make  an 
ordinary  professor  sick,  but  no  critic ism^  since  he  came  amongst  us* 
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When  he  expounded  his  scheme  of  classification  to  the  naturalists  of 
Switzerland  and  Geneva,  last  August,  they  gave  him  needed  criticism, 
and  he  smarted  terribly  under  their  examination.  In  America,  any- 
body (or  nobody)  feels  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  all  worlds  of 
thought,  of  literature,  science,  and  art;  no  matter  how  ignorant  he  may 
be.  So  all  American  editors,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  are  ready  on 
two  legs  to  pronounce  judgment  on  a  book  like  Buckle  s,  or  Darwin's, 
or  J.  8.  Mill's.  All  they  need  is  pen  and  ink ;  all  else,  like  reading 
and  writing,  comes  by  nature.  "  Can  you  read  and  write,  Patrick?  " 
said  a  gentleman  to  a  Paddy.  "  No  doubt  of  it,  vir  honnerr — I  niver 
thried !  "  was  the  answer.  Jonathan  Cocksure,  editor  of  the  National 
Conservative^  Spread  Eagle^  and  Universal  Democrat  **  thries  "  his  hand 
at  criticizing  a  work  of  statesmanship,  of  physics,  or  metaphysics,  and 
finds  the  types  compose  as  readily  on  that  theme  as  any  other,  and  finds 
he  has  become  a  great  **  American  critic,"  while  Patrick  is  stHI  bothered 
with  his  ABC. 

•  •  •  •  o  • 

I  am  one  of  the  most  careful  of  men,  and  have  not  only  come'  up  to 
the  ideal  oyster  that  Dr.  Cabot  used  to  propose  as  my  standard,  but 
have  gone  over  the  other  side.  Yet  I  find  a  little  amusement  There 
have  heen  ten  or  fifteen  book  auctions.  I  don't  dare  stay  at  the  sale 
(in  a  little,  damp,  cold,  brick-fioored  shop)  from  four  to  five  p.m,  but 
have  my  bid.  So  I  always  have  the  fun  of  the  hunt,  and  sometimes 
actually  bag  a  little  game.  The  cost  is  but  a  trifie,  which  my  severe 
economy  has  saved  many  times  over  in  twelve  months ;  and  if  I  die  my 
wife  will  not  be  the  poorer,  while  the  books  are  worth  to  Boston  much 
more  than  they  cost  me,  and  if  I  live  they  are  special  tools  which  I 
want  for  a  particular  purpose.  I  would  go  to  the  theatre  with  Rev.  N. 
L.  Frothingham,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  D.D.,  if  I 
could.  They  rejoice  in  this  beautiful  entertainment,  and  it  is  a  shame 
they  have  been  kept  from  it  so  long. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Thsooobe  Parkeb. 


TO   PROFESSOR   DESOR. 

Rome,  February  24, 1860. 

Here  in  Home  I  am  out  of  the  way  of  all  books,  except 

Lives  of  the  Saints,  &c.,  &c.  But  yet  I  learn  of  Mr.  Darwin*s  work  on 
"  Principles  of  Selection  in  Natural  History.*'  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  the  British  have  lately  contributed  to  science.  He 
does  not  believe  in  Agassiz*s  foolish  notion  of  an  interposition  of  God 
when  a  new  form  of  lizard  makes  its  appearance  on  the  earth.  In- 
deed, a  God  who  only  works  by  fits  and  starts  is  no  God  at  all. 
Science  wants  a  God  that  is  a  constant  force  and  a  constant  intelli- 
gence, immanent  in  every  particle  of  matter.  The  old  theological  idea  of 
God  is  as  worthless  for  science  as  it  is  for  religion.  I  should  like  to 
live  long  enough  to  finish  and  print  a  course  of  sermons  I  preached  in 
1858,  on  **  The  Testimony  of  Matter  and  Mind  to  the  Existence  and 
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Cbarocter  of  God/'  *  It  certainly  is  the  most  important  tbing  I  hit 
done  in  my  life  ;  but  is  left  not  fit  for  pubUcation,  If  I  d&nt  ^ 
that  work  some  one  else  will ;  a  little  later,  but  perhaps  better.  But 
I  must  end  my  scrawling  letter.  My  wife  and  Miss  S.  send  all  mn^ 
ner  of  good  wishes  to  you  and  yours,  Remember  me  kindly  to  tbe 
pute  Marie.  Let  Spitz  have  her  cidbute,  and  may  the  great  s^UFicng 
HentfiftfcMry  yoa  safely  and  happily  on  many  a  journey !  Ijet  me  «w 
you  here  soon  ;  for  ijou  are  the  medicine  I  need  most  of  all.  and  mxj 
do  me  just  the  good  thing  I  need  to  set  me  on  roy  legs  again. 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yoiu^, 
TiiEODoaK  Parkkk. 

TO    GEORGE   JACKSON,   ESQ.^    BOSTON. 

Boiii%  Mareli  1,  l$m. 

Mt  uear  Mr*  Jackson, — Mr,  Manley's  last  note  of  Febniarr  7tli 
informed  me  that  your  wifes  soul  calmly,  and  with  no  pain,  took  flight 
for  heaven  a  little  while  before.  I  know*  that  ties  knit  so  tenderly  tt 
that  between  you  and  her*  and  which  had  joined  Uie  two  so  beautifully 
and  so  long,  cannot  be  broken,  however  gently,  without  a  terribra 
shock  to  the  survivor.  But  the  good  woman  had  reached  a  good  old  age, 
and  seen  her  children  and  children's  children  about  her  growing  up  cr 
grow^,  and  then  one  night  so  serenely  passed  forward  and  ceased  to  be 
mortal  1  I  need  not  speak  of  her  chai-acter,  least  of  all  to  ^a*  «id 
yours ;  but  in  the  manner  of  her  departure  there  is  something  quite 
cheering  and  consoling.  Who  would  not  wish  for  such  a  smooth  sul 
out  of  this  little  sea  and  into  the  great  wide  haven  we  are  all  bound 
to  ?  It  seems  to  me,  your  wife  and  Mr.  Charles  Ellis  were  hifjhly- 
favored  mortals,  they  had  so  quick  and  smooth  a  passage  ;  while  otliers 
are  months^  and  even  years,  in  getting  across.  Most  men  dread  dyin^ 
but  not  dealk,  I  can't  think  our  present  deaths  are  natural,  or  to  con- 
tinue always.  If  something  w^ere  not  wrong  in  our  mode  of  life,  we 
should  all  slide  out  of  the  world  as  gently  as  old  Mr.  Bradlee  or  as 
your  own  wife ;  hut  we  must  bear  tlie  misfortunes  whicli  others  entail 
upon  us.  If  it  vf  ere  fate  it  could  not  be  borne;  but  when  we  look 
on  it  as  Providence,  the  work  of  an  Infinite  Father  and  Mother,  who 
looks  eternally  before  and  eternally  looks  after,  and  niles  all  things 
from  love  as  motive  and  for  blessedness  as  end^  we  can  take  almost 
anything  with  a  smile. 

I  can't  help  the  belief  that  we  shall  be  joined  to  our  dear  ones  in  the 
next  life^an^  this  conviction  sweetens  many  an  hour  else  fi  lied  widi  bitte:r> 
ness.  I  don*t  know  tbat  we  can  pay  any  one  a  higher  compliment  than 
that  of  hoping  to  meet  him  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Our  affectiona 

*  The  Bermoaa  alkdod  to  were  preache«l  in  1858.     They  are  fiTe  in  number  ;— 
Ko.  88a.  The  Progress  of  True  Theological  Heaa.    Pkrt  I.  —  IlistoricuL 
,,    881.  The  Sune.     Tmri  IL— CQnjeotur&L 
I,   885.  The  Progress  of  God  in  the  World  of  Matter. 
II   889.  The  Evidence  of  God  in  ihe  Eolations  between  the  World  of  HAtt^r 

and  of  Mind.     Pmt  I. 
y,   S90.  The  Same.     Pari  XL 
t  Spit:  waa  a  terrier  dog,   and  Hifn^it  wu  one  ol  the  hoiMt,^«M^^M^  wu  SplU'a 
~  iaal  BfLmmerBet. 
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are  bo  iniitiite  in  their  desires,  and  yet  the  time  to  gratify  them  is  so 
short,  and  interrupted  so  on  earth — partly  by  our  cares,  and  in  part  by 
our  defects  of  temper  and  other  follies — that  it  seems  as  if  there  mus^tbe 
another  world  where  the  little  plant  of  love  should  become  a  great 
strong  tree.  It  is  a  heantiful  arrangement  of  the  worlds  that  we  com* 
monly  forget  the  failings  and  wrong- doings  of  those  near  to  us  soon 
after  they  are  gone,  while  their  exeellences  come  out  like  the  stars  at 
night,  and  show  us  a  whole  heaven  of  beauty  we  had  not  been  conscious 
of  befoi-e.  It  is  in  this  way,  doubtless,  that  your  wife  will  live  in  your 
memory  and  your  children's  memory  for  many  a  year,  and  grow  more 
lovely  as  she  is  transtigm-ed  by  the  idealizing  efFeet  of  the  most  elevated 
feelings  of  our  nature,  Hqw  fortunate  yon  have  been  in  the  long  con- 
tmuance  of  your  marriage  ^nearly  forty*six  years*  if  I  remember  right 
— while  the  average  length  of  wedded  life  in  our  State  of  Massachusetts 
is  hardly  ten!  Happy  in  its  length,  happy  in  its  character,  and  happy 
in  its  close — so  noiseless  and  without  pain  to  the  departing  one.  The 
iwholo  seems  beautiful.  The  ancients  used  to  pray  for  what  they  called 
Euthanasia — a  beautiful  dying^and  it  was  not  so  foolish  as  most 
prayers  of  old  time,  or  new.  Your  wife  had  the  blessing,  I  suppose, 
without  asking  for  it.  I  hope  your  daughters  are  welh  and  resigned 
and  cheerful ;  such  a  state  of  feeling  makes  life  so  easy  and  delightful. 

"  If  on  our  daily  course  our  mind 
We  set  to  hallow  all  we  find, 
New  treasures  still,  of  costly  price, 
God  will  provide  for  sacrifice : 
Old  friends,  old  scenes  will  lovelier  be. 
As  more  of  heaven  in  each  we  see. 
Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer 
Will  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care." 

I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  your  daughters*  society  in  days  past, 
wid  can  only  regret  that  my  life  has  been  so  shamefully  busy  that  I 
had  no  more  time  for  that  and  similar  entertainments.  But  I  did  not 
choose  ray  cares;  they  were  forced  upon  me  against  my  will.  I 
should  have  selected  a  Uttle  easier  lot ;  but  it  is  all  over  now,  and  too 
late  to  repent. 

Bern  ember  me  kindly  to  your  brothers— Francis  I  often  hear  from; 
good,  kind  soul  that  he  is — and  their  families,  and  believe  me,  with 
tenderest  sympathy,  faithfully  your  friend, 

TeiiOBORE  Fabeeiu 


TO   MISS   C,    THAYER, 


March  2,  1860, 


I  see  some  one  has  written  a  paper  on  Thomas  Paine,  in  the  Athntic, 
which  excites  the  wrath  of  the  men  who  were  not  worthy  to  stoop  down 
and  untie  the  latchet  of  his  shoes,  or  to  black  his  shoes,  or  even  to 
briDg  them  home  to  him  from  the  shoe^blacks.    Yet  Paine  was  no  man 
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for  my  fancying — in  the  1  otter  years  of  his  life  he  was  filthy  in  his  per* 
sonal  habits;  ther^  seems  to  me* a  tinge  of  lowness  about  him.  Bat 
it  must  not  be  denied  that  he  seems  to  have  had  less  Uian  the  aver^t 
amount  of  personal  selfisliness  or  vanity ;  his  instincts  were  human  and 
elevated,  and  his  life  mainly  devoted  to, the  great  purposes  of  homanitj. 
His  political  writings  fiell  into  my  hands  in  my  early  boyhood,  and  I 
still  think  they  were  of  immense  service  to  the  country.  His  theologiail 
works  I  know  less  of,  chieily  from  his  enemies ;  they  are  not  al  ~ 
in  good  taste,  nor  does  he  always  understand  the  Scriptures  of 
Testament  and  New  Testament  he  commenls  upon.  But  1  think  be 
did  more  to  promote  piety  and  morality  amongst  men,  than  a  hundred 
ministers  of  that  age  in  America.  He  diil^it  by  showing  that  religioQ 
was  not  responsible  for  the  absurd  doctrines  taught  in  its  name.  For 
this  reason  honest  but  bigoted  ministers  opposed  him.  They  hmii  a 
right  to ;    but  they  misrepresented  his  doctrines* 

*  •  *  »  * 

I  am  glad  the  brave  old  John  Pierpont  is  to  preach  at  the  Mnsic 
HalL  I  think  he  did  greatly  wrong  in  expunging  all  anti-slaverr 
nialter  from  his  school  books;  but  it  was  under  great  temptation;  an^ 
who  is  there,  in  a  public  life  of  more  tlian  fifty  years,  that  has  made  but 
a  single  eiTor?  He  is  a  noble  ohl  man,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
gave  a  mean  counsel  iu  hts  public  teaching!  I  wish  he  was  rich  and 
not  poor,  I  often  asked  him  to  preach  for  me  in  the  Melodeon,  bnl 
he  always  refused. 

JJow  fortunate  Mrs.  George  Jackson  was  in  her  swift  death  !  these 
ion^  d^ijifjs  are  terrible  and  unnatural.  Dr.  Fi^othingbam  is  here,  and 
very  kind  to  me»  coming  to  read  me  his  new  poems  in  the  evenings. 
Christopher  Thayer  had  returned  from  Naples,  and  is  kind  and  atten* 
tive.  But  no  stranger  has  done  me  such  service  as  Dr.  Appleton ; 
there  is  no  end  to  his  attention  and  kindness.  Now  love  from  me  and 
mine  '*  all  round  to  the  neighbors,  neighbors,  neighbors  \  **  and  believe 
me,  faithfully  yours, 

Thjiodore  Parkeb. 


TO    ISAAC    PABKEB,    LEXINGTON,  MASS» 

Eome,  MATch  16,  1800,' 

My  deab  Bhotber, — I  don't  know  what  will  interest  you  most  in  a 
city  where  all  tilings  would  be  equally  strange  ;  but  as  you  ai'e  a  fanner, 
I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  wlmt  relates  to  your  own  business  will 
also  prove  most  welcome  in  a  letter.  Well»  Home  is  surrounded  by  an 
immense  desert,  extending  to  the  sea  on  the  one  side,  to  the  mountains 
on  the  other,  and  reaching  out  forty  or  fifty  miles  between  the  sea  and 
the  mountains.  This  desert  bears  little  but  wild  giuss,  which  is  fed 
upon  by  great  flocks  of  sheep  (whose  wool  is  better  tlian  their  mutton), 
swine,  cows,  and  buffaloes.  Some  part  of  it  is  cultivated  with  wheats 
once  in  tliree  years  they  get  a  crop  ;  the  land  lies  fidlow  the  rest  of  the 
time.  The  oxen  are  small,  but  well-made,  cream-colored  or  grey,  with 
long  horns ;  they  are  vei^  docile  and  seiTiceable  ;  the  yoke  rest«  on  the 
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neck  just  back  of  the  horns ;  they  draw  by  a  broad  stmp  across  the 
forehead,  though  some  have  tlie  yoke  4here  we  put  it,  and  use  very 
clumsy  bows.  All  oxen  have  a  sort  of  ring  in  the  nose,  ^vhirrh  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure.  Milk  is  poor  and  thin,  tlie  butter  white  and 
meagre  ;  it  is  not  the  climate  for  butter  and  cheese,  though  the  beef  is 
as  good  as  at  home. 

In  the  winter  the  farmer  drives  his  hogs  into  the  forests,  where  they 
thrive  on  the  acorns  of  an  evergreen  oak — one  of  the  fairest  trees  m 
this  handsome  land  ;  by  day  they  go  at  large  ;  at  night  the  owner  blows 
a  conch  shell,  and  they  come  home  and  are  shut  op  in  pens.  The* 
hogs  are  black,  small  (would  weigh  about  300  lbs  ),  but  w  ell-niade.  No- 
body lives  in  thii*  desert»  save  heie  and  there  on  a  little  knoll  of  land, 
but  once  the  whole  broad  expanse,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  waa 
full  of  towns  and  viUas,  fields  and  gardens. 

The  chief  articles  of  culture  by  the  farmer  are  the  fruits— grapes, 
apples,  pears,  oranges,  pomegranates,  peaches,  apricots,  quinces,  Alberts, 
chestnuts,  and  wall  fruits,  and  many  vegetables  not  known  to  Ameri- 
cans. Potatoes  are  never  good  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Lettuce 
is  far  belter  than  with  us,  so  are  the  cauliflowers,  which  are  as  easily 
cultivated  here  as  cabbages  at  Lexington,  and  sold  cheap.  Apples  are 
poor — very  poof,  close-grained,  tough,  and  indigestible ;  they  bring  from 
two  to  twenty  cents  a  pound  (!)  and  are  as  cheap  now  as  last  October. 
About  two-thirds  of  tlie  space  within  the  ciiy  walls  is  uninhabited  ;  a 
considerable  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  kitchen  gardens,  which  are  culti- 
vated with  great  skill.  Take  a  great  one  which  I  visited  the  other  day, 
as  big  as  Boston  Common.  It  has  a  ridge  of  land  running  through  it, 
twenty  or  forty  foet  high;  the  chief  thing  cultivated  is  the  grape  vine. 
The  vines  are  set  in  rows,  and  trained  to  stakes  like  bean  poles,  only 
not  so  high,  But  as  the  vines  occupy  the  land  with  tlieir  shade  only 
from  May  till  October,  there  is  room  also  for  a  winter  crop ;  so  to 
facilitate  that,  the  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  is  thrown  into 
furrows,  running  east  and  west^  shaped,  thtis  : — 


The  sloping  aide  is  towards  the  south,  and  is  planted  with  lettuce, 
which  requires  all  the  sun  it  can  get  in  the  winter ;  that  towards  the  north 
is  set  out  with  a  sort  of  French  turnip,  which  grows  all  winter  with  less 
light  iind  heat.  That  is  what  I  call  making  a  nice  use  of  the  winter  sun. 

All  countiy  produce  is  brought  to  town  in  carts,  I  have  never  seen 
a  wagon  in  Rome.  The  wheels  are  about  as  big  as  those  of  our  ox- 
carts, the  felloes  as  deep,  but  the  hubs  and  spokes  more  slender  ;  the 
axletree  is  about  a  foot  shorter  than  ours.  The  body  of  the  cart 
varies  according  to  tlie  load — hay,  faggots,  bags  of  charcoal,  wine,  Ac. 
The  cart  is  not  painted,  and  is  washed  about  as  often  as  you  put  water 
on  your  chaise,  and  is  commonly  nearly  as  dirty  ;  for  the  country 
roads  here  are  very  poor.  It  is  drawn  generally  by  three  horses  or 
mules,  yoked  abreast,  though  sometimes  by  a  single  pair  of  long- 
homed  oxen.  The  driver  sits  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  front-end  of 
his  cart,  and,  as  die  weather  is  variable,  he  has  a  sort  of  tent  over  his 
head  attached  to  a  cart-stake,  which  he  can  remove  at  pleasure  ;  it  is 
made  of  untauned  cow-hide.     Indeed,  in  the  winter  he  wears  leggings, 
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which  come  up  to  the  hips,  made  of  imtanned  skin  of  the  go«l»  AMf^  | 

or  ox»  and  which  look  funn/.     The  horses  and  mules  wear  W" 
without  blioders  or  bits ;  instead  of  the  latter,  they  have  a  roQ^  i 
or  ragged  bit  of  iron,  which  goes  round  the  creature's  nose,  by  1 
he  is  guided,     Hoi^es,  mules,  and  asses  are  shamefully  iU-l 
the  farm iD|j*  people,  over- worketl^  under-fed,  and  beaten  with 
blows.     The  little  carts  which  ply  about  the  city  iiaire  axles 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  while  the  body  is  not  more  than  I 
wide.     The  driver  always  sits  in  the  cart. 

The  chief  diet  of  t!ie  Romans  is  vegetables.  They  have  many  abooa  | 
nutritious  as  asparagus.   Cabbages  they  make  much  use  of    The  ] 
look  weak  and  ill-fed  ;  they  do  not  live  loag.     Country  people  / 
warm  meal  but  once  a  week,  on  Sunday.    Then  there  is  a 
vegetables,  some  boiled  beans,  and  a  bit  of  meat    The  rest  of  th#| 
their  food  is  bread,  with  a  raw  onion,  a  hit  of  saU»  and  dried  I 
flesh,  aud  a  little  wine.     The  bread  is  poor  stufiF ;  buU  on  the  ' 
better  than  what  one  gets  in  the  country  towns  of  New   Knghmd  rl 
here  it  is  only  sour  and  indigestible,  not  also  poisoned  with  soda  loi  ' 
saleratus.      Pumpkin- seeds  are  a  common  article  of  food.      Do  jm 
know  that  pumpkins,  fed  to  cows,  seeds  and  all,  make  them  dry  uf^ 
but  without  the  seeds  they  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  ?     The  seedi 
are  a  powerful  diuretic.    1  have  no  good  news  to  write  about  my  heri^j 
We  all  send  love  to  all — I,  not  forgetting  the  neighbors. 

Faithfully  your  broUier, 

Theobobb  Pjjim. 


TO   MISS   MARY   T,    DREW,    BOSTON* 

Mt  deab  Mart, — ^This  sheet  is  ruled  as  whopper-jawed  as  aofli 
women  cut  their  bread ;  but  I  hope  you  will  excuse  it  I  wonder  wfatf 
will  interest  you  most  in  Rome  ;  something  that  belongs  to  housekee^j 
ing,  no  doubt  Here  all  the  washing  is  done  in  cold  waten  at  grMtl 
public  stone  fountains.  The  kitchens  here  would  astonish  you,  I 
think  five  bushels  of  charcoal  would  last  a  decent  family  a  year,  to 
do  all  their  cooking  with.  They  have  no  pot  so  large  as  otir  te«* 
kettle  at  home ;  half  a  dozen  copper  stew-pans  make  up  the  haitefy^  ts 
they  call  a  set  of  kitchen  tools.  The  people  live  chiefly  on  vegetabl€^ 
like  our  greens,  and  look  ill-fed  and  hungry.  I  have  seen  only  one/dt 
man  in  iiome,  and  he  came  in  the  day  before,  and  went  oS  the  oat 
day. 

1  have  lost  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  flesh  in  the  five  months  that  I 
have  been  here,  and  am  by  no  means  gaining  now.  Good  nutritiaiiB 
food,  in  our  sense  of  tlie  word,  is  not  to  be  had  in  Rome  for  love  or 
money;  The  weather  has  not  been  cold  this  winter;  there  has  seldom 
been  any  ice  io  the  fountains  or  streets.  But  the  weather  has  beea 
cloudy,  rainy,  windy,  changeable,  and  disagreeable.  I  have  many  timet 
wished  myself  in  my  quiet  study,  where,  if  I  could  .not  improve,  I 
could  at  least  do  something,  and  so  be  of  some  little  use  to  man* 
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kind.  Here  I  get  no  better,  and  can  do  nothing.  It  grieved  me  a  great 
deal  to  hear  that  you  fell  and  sprained  your  wrist  so  badly.  You  have 
a  whole  siege  of  troubles ;  but  I  am  glad  to  believe  the  worst  of  it  is 
all  over  now.  Mr.  Manley  and  Miss  Thayer  keep  me  informed  about 
you.  Please  ask  George,  when  he  writes,  to  tell  me  if  the  box  ever 
arrived  from  St.  Thomas,  and  what  condition  the  contents  were  in. 
There  was  a  glass  jar,  with  a  great  flower  in  spirits  of  wine,  meant  for 
John  L.  Russell,  of  Salem ;  did  he  ever  get  it? 

I  hope  you  do  not  allow  yourself  to  lack  >such  help  as  a  doctor  can 
give  you ;  it  is  not  much,  after  all,  but  it  is  something.  Eemember  me 
kindly  to  all  your  friends.  My  wife  and  Miss  S.  send  their  kindest 
wishes  to  you ;  I  need  not  say  that  I  add  mine.  I  know  how  much  you 
took  Mrs.  Follen*8  death  to  heart ;  but  she  was  fortunate  to  die  so  easy 
and  so  quick.  Bemember  me  to  George  and  his  companion,  and 
believe  me. 

Truly  your  friend, 

TUEOPOKE   PaBKER. 


TO   DR.    HOWE. 

Rome,  March  23,  1860. 

What  you  say  about  the  lady  learning  her  accomplishments,  &c.,  is 
wholly  true,  I  think ;  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  what  are 
called  accomplishments  are  handsome  wens,  grown  on  the  person,  not 
limhs  developed  naturally  out  of  it.  If  a  real  poet,  philosopher,  painter, 
statesman,  were  sent  where  he  could  not  exercise  his  developed  talents, 
it  were  cruel;  but  to  send  him  where  his  wife  cannot  spread  her 
crinoline  or  wear  her  diamonds,  and  gossip  nonsense  with  similar 
"  ornamental  females,**  yet  where  her  real  womanly  qualities  would  be 
called  out  and  developed  in  daily  Hfe,  that  is  no  misfortune,  but  a 
blessing.  How  much  humbug  there  is  about  what  we  call  education  I 
I  thank  God  I  am -''an  uneducated  man,"  but  I  should  be  very  sorry 
not  to  be  both  a  developed  and  an  instructed  one  in  command  of  my 
most  valuable  faculties. 

I  like  not  the  look  of  things  in  the  Republican  party.  Seward*s 
tpeech  came  to-day,  but  from  L/s  comment  I  expect  not  much  satisfac- 
tion :  more  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  Cooper  Institute. 

Once  governors,  senators,  representatives,  &c,t  were  the  leaders  of 
the  rank  and  file,  whom  they  instructed,  directed,  and  commanded. 
The  people  looked  up  to  Sam  Adams  and  John  Adams  for  counsel  and 
direction.  Now  these  functionaries  are  servants,  to  obey  the  rank  and 
file ;  4hey  give  little  counsel,  are  seldom  (any  one  of  them)  in  advance 
thereof;  but  as  they  have  not  wholly  lost  the  traditionary  notion  of  old 
time,  they  refuse  to  obey  the  better  portion  of  their  constituency ;  '*  It 
will  offend  the  slave-holders ;  it  will  injure  the  party,'*  &c.,  &c.  Who  looks 
for  instruction  or  advice  to  governor,  or  senator,  or  representative  ? 
8o  is  it  with  ministers.  When  they  were  superior  to  the  parish  in 
talent,  culture,  progressive  virtue,  the  parish  looked  up  to  the  pulpit. 
Who  but  a  fool  ever  quotes  his  minister  as  authority  now-a^dayg  ? 
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The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Howe  commenoes  urith  some  tD>l 
Bions  to  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair ;  the  Senate  Bill  ws  i  I 
clothe  a  wmmittee  with  power  to  send  for  and  arrest  perMOiiil 
examinatioD,  to  obtain  knowledge  concerning  the  supposed  oof^  J 
oators  of  the  movement.  :~ 

I  think  the  Senate  Bill  for  raising  the  committee,  Ac, 
enough   in  its  jmnciple^.e.  if  I  unilersland  it.      However,  h  iMI  | 
have  provided  for  tlie  security  of  the  men  (and  women)  it  may  sin 
The  testimony  of  men  like  you  and  others  ought  to  be  taken  in  ] 
chusetts,  where  you  are  safe  and  not  liable  to  be  kidnapped  ;  for  — -ai  I 

limit  their  operations  to  colored  people.     Of  course,  tbe  Een^ 

Hcans  lack  spunk.  When  the  patriots  from  1765  to  177^  ««»« 
brave  and  hearty,  how  happens  it  that  their  analogons  in  1^5-ltt^^ 
lack  all  manner  of  heroism  ?  In  (kess  times  ihetf  are  looking  for  nftk 
and  put  the  A nti- Slavery  horse  they  ride  on  through  only  such 
as  will  bring  themselves  into  honor  and  power.  But  this  hoii 
fling  some  of  them,  for  it  is  a  very  **  cantankerous  ciitter  wheo  li^ 
his  (lander  up  and  is  a  little  riled.'* 

I  feel  anxious  to  know  how  Seward  will  speak  in  the  Senati^  ui  ' 
would  have  given  a  penny  for  an  hour  more  of  talk  with  him  befoietv  i 
left  Europe,  American  politics  engross  so  much  of  my  attentian^  tint  I ' 
bave  written  little  on  Italian  or  European  affairs.  Indeed «  Bostoo  si 
better  place  for  that  than  Rome,  as  you  well  know;  yet  1  be^il 
letter  on  that  theme  a  week  ago.  I  know  not  when  it  will  get  itttjfl 
ended,  for  1  cannot  now  sit  down  at  9  a.u.  and  have  an  hours  senDttl 
ready  at  2  p.m.  Oh.  Chev./'  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable."  and  ibif  1 
Blow  way  of  dying,  though  painless,  is  yet  tormenting,  with  its  perJ 
petual  tielusions  and  mirages  of  poxcer,  which  prove  nothing  bat  idle  J 
dreams. 

Is  there  to  be  a  statue  to  Horace  Mann  in  the  yard  of  the 
house?  If  so,  who  is  to  make  it?  Story  is  at  work  on  that  of  Joeiilll 
Quincy;  and  a  grand  thing  it  will  be,  too:  very  grand,  I  thinL  111 
seems  to  me  he  has  a  great  deal  of  talent,  and  I  wish  the  Mann  6ti£iM ] 
might  be  wrought  out  by  his  hands,  for  he  has  alike  the  head  to 
Btand  him.  and  the  heart  to  admire  aiid  esteem.  Besides,  Stor 
capital,  good  fellow,  full  of  all  manner  of  generous  ideas  and 
feelings. 

Several  Bostonians  are  here,  and  I  see  most  of  them  ;    but,  alas! 
cannot  talk,  except  with  considerable  pain*     Dr.  A.  gave   nio   a  fe 
sensible  counsel, — 

*•  Semper  auditor  tantum,  nunquam  ne  repone  /  *• 

and  I  keep  it  as  well  as  I  can. 

Our  pohtical  affairs  look  very  ill.  but  all  the  more  hopeful  for 
reason  ;  they  must  be  much  worse  before  they  can  be  at  all  better. 
had  two  admirable  and  profound  letters  from  Lyman  on  Amerietii 
politics  lately.  Nobody  that  I  know  looks  so  deeply  into  these  matten, 
or  sees  so  clearly,  unless  it  be  -* — ,  who  has  the  advantage  of  talking 
with  many  persons  of  diverse  modes  of  thinking.     The  ♦*  irrepressible 
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conflict"  comes  on ;  and  when  the  North,  in  the  multiplicity  of  its 
interests,  looks  at  the  one  great  and  fundamental  matter  which  concerns 
the  existence  of  freedom,  and  shows  its  teeth,  then  the  slave-holders 
will  yield  to  the  superior  force  that  is  brought  against  them,  and  the 

and    the will  sneak  over  to   the  Anti- Slavery  side,  apd 

bellow  louder  than  real  lovers  of  freedom.*  Still  I  think  we  shall  see 
bloodshed  before  we  get  through. 

TO    MR.   LYMAN, 

I  like  much  what  you  said  about  the  mode  of  improving  the  laws 
and  political  institutions  of  the  United  States.  I  have  often  thought 
of  that  scfieme ;  of  asking  the  judges  to  tell  what  defects  they  found 
in  the  law,  or  what  redundances.  Judge  Jackson  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee that  revised  the  statutes  in  1837,  and  as  a  judge  of  large  expe- 
rience, had  valuable  things  to  suggest ;  and  as  he  sat  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  discussion  of  his  work,  he 
could  explain  the  working  of  laws  as  he  had  found  them.  It  then 
seemed  to  me  it  would  be  well  to  ask  all  the  judges  each  year  to  tell 
how  the  mill  worked  in  their  hands,  and  what  alteration  they  would 
like.  But  your  other  suggestion  is  new  to  me— viz.  that  a  statute 
should  declare  that  no  decision  of  a  court  should  foreclose  the  question 
for  the  future.  It  is  highly  important  to  limit  that  old  rule  stare  decisis, 
which  perpetuates  the  ill  while  it  helps  to  preserve  accidental  good  also. 
I  wish  we  had  some  journal  devoted  to  political  science,  which  should 
give  us  an  article  on  each  session  of  every  legislature  in  America,  and 
tell  what  good  and  ill  there  was  in  its  new  work :  it  might  attend  also 
to  the  legislation  of  other  countries.  But  I  suppose  there  is  not  intel- 
lectual or  moral  talent  in  our  people  for  such  a  work— to  produce  or  to 
appreciate  it  So  we  must  stumble  along  in  the  dark.  Did  you  ever 
read  M.  Comte's  "  Traite  sur  la  Legislation  "  ?  It  is  a  very  thoughtful 
book ;  I  have  studied  it  a  good  deal.  He  aims  to  examine  and  appre- 
ciate the  causes  uilder  which  mankind  advances,  remains  stationary,  or 
retrogrades,  and  is  divided  into  so  many  books.  It  is  a  rare  book  in 
America  I  hear ;  but  I  have  the  Bruxelies  repnnt  of  it,  a  large  octavo 
in  green  paper,  on  the  shelf  at  the  right  hand  of  the  north  fire-place  in 
my  study.  I  think  on  the  third  shelf  from  the  floor ;  if  not  there,  it  is 
in  the  neighborhood. 

TO  MISS   COBBE.  ^ 

Mar.  27. 

My  DEAR  Miss  Cobbe, — I  am  writing  this  with  your  new  and  com* 
modious  pen,  the  first  words  I  have  written  with  it— for  I  wished  to 
consecrate  it  by  writing  to  you.  It  is  very  nice  and  convenient.  I 
never  saw  but  one  before  yours  came.  Home  has  not  used  me  well  this 
winter,  and  I  shall  leave  it  but  with  one  regret,  viz.  that  I  came  here 
at  all.     I  have  lost  three  pounds  a-month  since  I  left  Switzerland,  and 

*  The  fknfttici  for  legality  and  lor  the  "  Union  at  it  ii*'  are  just  beginning  to  fulfil 
this  Uta»pn>phe<7  (1801). 
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have  gained  nothing  but  a  great  cough  ;  and  I  am  as  weak  as  I  tm 

emaciated.  In^ieed,  I  felt  perfectly  demoralUe^  and  lon^  to  gel  ottl  of 
the  place,  where  I  remain  now  only  to  fulfil  a  little  engagemenL  la 
less  than  ten  dajs  1  shall  be  en  route  for  Florence,  I  hope.  1  promiMd 
to  do  what  I  could  for  the  photograph  :  nothing  canoe  of  it.  lodeed,! 
am  only  fit  to  sit  as  a  model  for  St.  Jerome  takmg  his  last  eo€ntBi>- 
nion,  and  should  make  a  better  one  than  Domenichino  had  for  lis& 
fajnous  picture  here*  But  I  have  sat  for  a  cameo,*  and  my  frieodi 
think  the  work  successful.  When  it  is  completed  I  will  send  a  pbol^ 
graph  yf  that  to  Mr.  Sbaen,  at  London,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  beUtf 
either  than  nothing  or  one  irom  the  original  in  its  present  condltioflL 
Hoping  soon  to  see  you  face  to  face,  believe  me.  &c. 


TO   MB.    RIPLET. 

SliroTe-Tiiettljiy,  A.R,  U^ 

My  dear  Georgr. — I  have  not  written  you  this  long  time*  paftlj 
because  it  costs  money  to  send  a  letter— and  in  these  degenerate  days* 
when  1  eain  nothing  and  never  shall,  I  must  be  careful  of  my  pennies 
as  never  before — and  partly  also  becau.se  it  is  not  good  for  my  rotten 
lungs  to  stoop  over  a  table  like  this.  Bat  just  now  1  find  a  jounguiau 
going  to  New  York  direct  (and  directly,  too),  who  offera  to  take  what  I 
write,  and  1  cannot  well  resist  the  temptation.  So  here  comes  a  littl« 
note. 

Old  Rome  is  a  modem  city ;  her  80  palaces,  and  almost  all  of  her 
JK)0  or  360  churches,  are  since  1 450*  In  running  my  eye  over  the  Q74  (1 
think  ihnt  is  the  number)  of  Popes,  I  ara  slmck  with  many  able  men, 
and  some  great  ones^some  utterly  wicked  and  heai'tless.  but  not  reiy 
many.  Gregory  I.  and  VIL»  Innocent  TIL,  Sixtus  V.,  Julius  II,,  ffioa 
Paul  IV.,  were  ail  men  of  powers  great  power,  though  the  two  last  wers 
about  as  unprincipled  and  wicked  wretches  as  you  could  find  in  the 
American  Congi'ess  or  the  chairs  of  New  York  editors.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  a  logical  necessity  controls  those  poor  wretches.  The 
Papacy  is  too  strong  for  the  imlividual  who  bears  it.  and  crushes  him 
down.  Some  Protestants  think  there  can  be  a  reform  Pope*  It  were  is 
idle  to  expect  an  Anti-Slavery  President  elected  by  the  Democratic  party, 
Wilham  Lloyd  Garrison  himself,  in  that  post,  could  not  behave  otiier 
than  James  Buchanan  does.  You  can't  have  a  progressive  Pope  more 
than  a  virtuous  Devil  ;  it  is  coniradictia  in  adjecto.  Of  course,  I  hope  no 
ffood  from  the  Papacy,  and  wish  none  for  it.  But  it  is  in  an  ugly  fix 
just  now.  Commonly  J  the  Carnival  here  is  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dor. All  the  Roman  gentility,  respectability.  Ac.,  are  in  the  streets 
with  their  fuie  carriages  ■  but  this  year  they  knew  that  to  keep  Carnival 
in  the  Coi'so  (the  theatre  of  this  tomfoolery)  was  to  rejoice  wiili  tlie 
Pope  ;  so  they  left  it  to  the  foreigners,  and  theraselves  went  out  to 
the  Porta  Pia^  a  place  in  nowise  related  to  the  Carnival,  and  di^ove  about 
to  their  licartb'  con  tent     But  at  Milan,  I  learn,  the  pab'iots  turn  out 

*  Which  way  doDe  bj  SaaliDi,  but  not  wHli  such  resalt  aa  to  wnrmnt  preaenting  it  hi 
volumes  which  eontaln  engmviDgs  from  Story'ii  noble  bust,  from  Cheney's  crayoii^  mad 
from  the  earlier  photo^ra^ 
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with  great  glee  to  express  joy  at  the  hopes  of  Italy.  Really,  the  Pied- 
montese  and  the  rest  of  them  have  done  admirably;  and  while  Louis 
Napoleon  has  played  his  cards  with  a  master*s  hand,  and  ahuflled  them 
skilfully  besides,  the  luck  of  the  game  is  on  his  side. 

«    ■  *  #  *  •  # 

But  oh»  George,  let  me  thank  you  for  putting  my  letter  to  Francis 
Jackson  (concerning  John  Brown*),  in  iheTribune,  into  all  three  editions. 
1  knowl  must  be  indebted  ta  ijou  for  that  favor :  it  is  not  public  opinion 
yet ;  it  will  be  by- and- bye*  and  as  I  have  nought  to  hope  or  fear,  I  can 
afford  to  wait  in  this  as  with  other  matters.  1  have  cast  my  grain  in  the 
waters  many  times,  and  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  waters  gone 
and  the  open  fields  getting  ripe.  What  care  1  who  has  the  name  of 
** seedsman?'  if  I  see  men  and  women  thrive  on  com  I  sowed  for  them 
iB  sw*eat  and  tears?  I  never  asked  name  or  gratitude,  only  chance  to 
do  my  duty. 

Oh.  George*  the  life  I  am  here  slowly  dragging  to  an  end— tortuous, 
but  painless — is  very,  very  imperfect,  and  fails  of  much  I  meant  to 
hit  and  might  have  reached,  nay,  should,  had  there  been  ten  or 
twenty  yeara  more  left  for  me  1  Bat,  on  the  whole,  it  has  not  been  a 
mean  life,  measured  by  the  common  run  of  men  ;  never  a  selfish  one. 
Above  all  things  else,  I  have  sought  to  teach  the  true  idea  of  man,  of 
God,  of  religion,  with  its  truths, its  duties,  and  its  joys.  1  never  fought 
for  myself,  nor  against  a  private  foe  ;  hut  have  gone  into  the  battle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  followed  the  flag  of  humanity*  Now 
I  am  ready  to  die,  though  conscious  that  I  leave  half  my  work  undone, 
and  much  grain  lies  in  my  fields,  w^aiting  only  for  him  that  gathereth 
sheaves.  I  would  rather  lay  my  bones  witli  my  fathers  and  mothers  at 
Lexington,  and  think  I  may ;  but  will  not  complain  if  earth  or  sea 
shall  cover  tliem  up  elsewhere.  It  is  idle  to  run  from  dealli ! 
•  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

Believe  me  faithfully,  and  with  manifold  gratitude,  your  friend, 

T.  P, 


TO    JOHN   ATBES. 

Borne,  April  7,  1860. 

Not  much  of  a  letter  will  you  get  from  me  this  time ;  for  Mr.  Saw- 
andgrind*s  pond  is  pretty  low,  and  he  does  no  more  grinding,  only  now 
and  then  mumbles  something,  which  he  makes  believe  he  grinds. 
Still,  if  his  pond  go  down,  his  spirits  keep  up,  though  he  expects 
no  more  rain  tliis  summer. 

I  hope  the  dear  girR  do  well  at  Yellow  Springs.  Wliat  a  shame 
that  New  England  has  no  Girls*  College,  where  a  real,  good,  tliorough 
education  can  be  given  to  young  women  on  some  terms  !  Quack  semi- 
naries we  have  in  abundance,  where  they  lake  in  the  raw  material  "  with 
two  towels  and  a  spoon,  and  finish  off  young  ladies,''  and  send  the 
tawdry  things  out  into  the  world,  almost  utterly  ignorant  of  all  things 
necessary  for  comfort  in  life. 

I  trust  I  shall  soon  get  away  from  Rome  ;  I  only  stay  now  to  finish 
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a  littlo  engagement  I  have  with  a  friend,  who  is  making  mj  bust;  bat 
my  friend  Desor  will  come  this  week,  perhaps  to-morrow,  and  he  will 
take  charge  of  me,  and  carry  me  whither  he  will.  I  do  i^ot  know  but 
I  shall  go  with  him  to  Neuchatel  a  little  later  in  the  reason,  tod 
perhaps  find  nie  a  quiet  resting-place.  I  feel  much  anxietr  for  our 
friend  Stephenson,  but  hope  you  will  write  better  tidings  of*hicn«fid 
his.  Remember  mc  most  kindly  to  all  the  good  people  at  West 
Newton.  I  often  look  back  with  great  pleasure  on  the  jovial  times  wf 
have  had  together,  rfot  without  gratitude  to  the  Ultimate  Source  of  »11 

oy.  1  hope  Joseph  H,  Allen  still  continues  to  instruct  and  elevate  the 
people  there ;  few  ministers  do  either — few  can ;  but  yeU  perhaps,  roanj 
try.    What  a  poor  tool  they  work  with  f    Of  all  the  hiioribugs  now  befon 

he  world,  none  is  so  impudent  and  gross  as  this  which,  in  all  tb« 
sects  (with,  perhaps,  two  exceptions)  passes  for  Christianity.  How 
would  Jesus  of  Naxareth  protest  against  it»  if  now  here,  and  only  whit 
he  was  in  the  A.n.  S5  or  30 ! 

H must  shoot  an  arrow   at  his  former  associates ;  and  ther 

who  honored  him  for  hLs  ill  qualities  before,  when  directed  ^amst 
their  foes,  abuse  him  now  when  he  turns  them  against  the  Unitarians. 
Had  he  taken  as  long  a  step  forward  as  now  backward,  how  would  all 
the  land  ring  with  condemnation!  It  is  an  old  world — even  New 
England  is,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  mend  it;  but  with  truth,  and 
right,  and  love  on  a  man's  side,  and  earthly  eternity  before  his  brtfe 
words,  he  needs  not  despair  of  triumph  at  the  last. 

The  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  at  Frascati,  March  31,  I  found  tba 
fields  covered  with  all  manner  of  handsome  flowers,  such  as  we  never 
see  in  America.  I  wish  I  could  eat  one  of  your  Baldwin  apples,  on 
russet  Remember  me  to  the  Popes,  to  Patiencet  whom  I  have  not 
heard  of  this  long  time,  and  to  your  excellent  wife,  and  all  the  **  littk 
ones." 


T.  P. 


TO    MBp   LYMAN, 


April  4. 

Yesterday,  with  Dr  Appleton,  we  all  went  out  to  Fraseati,  abootj 
twelve  miles  off,  and  tlien  to  Tusculum — I  on  a  jackass ;   the  others  | 
walked.     The  day  was  fine,  the  expedition  successful  in  all  respects,  ] 
and  we  had  as  good  a  time  as  a  party  can  with  a  sick  man  in  it.     Cicero  j 
had  a  splendid  place  out  there,  hut  he  got  less  inspiration  from  it  tium 
B,  W*  E.  from  %  plain  wooden  house  in  Concord,     Cicero  was  a  great 
man,  with  all  his  many  weaknesses.     I  always  feel  a  mingling  of  pity 
and  veneration  for  "  the  last  great  man  whotn  Home  never  feared." 
I   have   studied   the  philosophy  of  Roman   history  somewhat   mora 
minutely  than  before,  and  think  I  have  got  tlie  hang  of  the  people 
and  their  institutions.     They  were  gross,  material,  warlike,  but  ener* 
getic  and  full  of  will.     They  invented  nothing.    What  Vu-gil  makes 
Anchises  say,^ 

**  Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera, 
Credo  equidem ;  vivos  ducent  de  mar  more  vultus  ; 
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Orabunt  eausas  melius,  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent : 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Bomane,  memento; 
HsB  tibi  erunt  artes  " — 

I  wish  what  follows  were  as  true  :— 

'*  Pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos." — 

This  they  never  did.  It  is  instructive  to  see  how  all  their  politics  fol- 
lowed as  the  logical  necessity  of  their  first  principles.  It  is  just  so  in 
the  United  States  to-day.  When  the  Federal  Government  undertook 
to  capture  fugitive  slaves  by  its  own  arm  in  1793,  it  acknowledged  the 
right  of  man  to  own  property  in  man,  as  much  as  in  land  and  things ; 
and  as  it  did  not  offSr  to  recover  other  runaway  property,  it  actually 
declared  this  peculiarly  worthy  of  executive  protection.  From  this 
first  principle  all  subsequent  slave  legislation  has  proceeded  with  in- 
iBvitable  logic,  and  much  more  will. 

In  January  I  began  to  write  you  a  long,  elaborate  letter  on  the  great 
problem  of  American  politics — to  establish  an  Industrial  Democracy  in 
America ;  and  its  three  questions,  immediate,  proximate,  and  ultimate, 
i.e.  1.  Shall  the  party  which  claims  that  man  can  be  the  property  of 
man  continue  to  wield  the  Federal  power  ?  2.  Shall  that  doctrine  be 
allowed  to  exist  and  be  a  force  in  Federal  affairs  ?  8.  Shall  it  be  allowed 
to  develope  itself  in  any  individual  State  ?  But  I  shall  never  be  weU 
enough  to  do  it  Seward*s  speech*  is  able,  statesmanlike,  wide- 
looking;  but  it  shows  two  things — 1.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  Re- 
publican party  has  fallen  back  since  1858.  2.  That  he  will  accommodate 
himself  to  that  low  standard  to  gain  votes  for  the  Presidency. 
•♦♦♦♦♦ 

Who  is  so  fit  a  man  as  thou,  O  Governor,  to  edit  the  Remaifu 
of  T.  P. .'  Will  you  look  over  my  papers  some  time  and  do  it  ?  It  is 
the  last  favor  I 

Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you  ! 

T.  P. 
TO   THE   SAME. 

Rome,  April  14. 

At  last,  0,  Governor,  I  can  write  you  good  news.  Desor  has  come  I 
He  was  never  better ;  so  big,  with  such  a  chest,  and  arms,  and  legs  1 
Why,  it  made  me  feel  strong  (for  a  minute)  only  to  look  at  him.  He 
dined  with  us  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  but  it  wears  on  me  a  little  too 
much  even  to  have  him  all  day ;  and  then  I  go  tired  to  bed  and  get  up 
not  firesh  in  the  morning.  So  for  his  sake  and  mine  (for  I  only  talk  in 
a  whisper)  he  dined  at  his  own  hotel  for  the  last  two  aays. 

He  will  tell  you,  I  suppose,  how  he  finds  me,  and  perhaps  will  give 
a  more  faithful  report  than  I  can.  We  intend  to  leave  Rome  on 
Saturday,  April  21,  in  a  vettura,  with  Dr.  Appleton  and  his  wife,  and 
Desor.  We  shall  have  a  whole  carriage,  with  one  spare  seat,  to  our- 
selves ;  shall  go  by  Perugia,  and  be  about  six  days  in  overcoming  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.    It  looks  quite  feasible.    Then  we  intmd  to 

*  In  the  Senftte^  FebrnMj,  1860. 
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follow  the  spring  into  Switzerland.  But  who  knows  what  a  daj-  mH 
hring  forth  ? 

The  hygienic  result  of  my  residence  in  Home  ia  a  large  negaore 
quantity  ;  the  aGsthetic  is  equal  to  zero.  But  Story  has  tasde  a  fin* 
bust  of  me  ;  to-nion'ow  it  will  be  put  into  plaster.  My  wife  and  Misa 
Stevenson  think  ihe  hkeness  perfect,  and  they  are  perhnpa  the  best 
judges.  I  shall  seud  home  a  cast,  and  you  can  jud^e  of  tli&t.  It  mii 
reach  there  before  my  wife  does,  in  which  case,  perhaps  Mauley  will  id 
it  on  his  shelf,  and  my  special  friends  look  upon  it. 

Rejoice  with  me  that  I  seem  so  near  the  end  of  residence  at  IUm§\ 
How  near  I  am  I  know  not ;  hut  I  thmk  I  can  see  tJirough  now,  mi 
have  the  fatal  one  hundred  and  twenty  Rtaii-s  to  mount  only  seven  ttmei 
more  1     I  can  comprehend  the  treadmill  now. 

I  mean  to  write  you  a  word  or  two  on  the  loojis  of  America  ftcross 
the  Bea,  but  perhaps  had  better  use  my  time  and  weakness  in  puitiiig 
some  few  things  of  my  early  history  together,  which  one  day  yon  will 
kindly  use,  I  meant  to  write  a  full  little  history  of  my  little  life  till 
twenty  one  ;  but  as  I  never  could  write  in  fou!,  dark  weather,  so  waa  it 
irksome  to  think  of  it  in  such  health  as  1  have  long  had,  and  I  baye  got 
only  ten  or  twenty  pages  of  introductory  matter,  touching  ihe  cireuoK 
stances  and  men  about  me  at  birth.  But  my  eai^Iy  story  no  man  caa 
tell  save  me,  and  I  shall  use  up  my  tiiiie  on  that^  from  tnj  firit 
year  to  the  twenty-first.  But  I  may  bring  little  to  pass.  I  will  tiy 
and  not  write  more  sad  things,  if  you  will  excuse  these. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  nvitb  pea 
and  ink. 

The  fragment  of  an  Autobiography^  committed  to  Mr.  Lymaiii 
forma  the  second  chapter  of  Vol  L 

Mr,  Desor  records  his  impressions  upon  joining  Mr,  Parker  ^— 

What  he  had  gained  in  strength  and  condition  at  Combe-Varin,  hB 
soon  lost  at  Rome,  The  miseries  of  tlie  Papal  regime,  togetlier  with  thd 
damp  climate  and  some  annoyances,  had  affected  his  state  to  a  singular 
degree,  so  that  when,  after  delays  independent  of  my  volition,  I  was 
able  to  rejoin  him,  I  found  hini  changed  as  if  ten  years  older*  He  was  no 
longer  the  Parker  of  Combe-Varin ;  he  was  an  old  man*  Surrounded  by 
the  tenderest  care,  on  the  part  of  his  wife  and  his  friends  ;  treated 
with  fraternal  solicitude  by  his  physician,  Dr.  Appleton,  who  was  alsd 
his  friend  and  confidant;  he  alone,  of  all,  had  not  lost  his  courage^ 
Neither  had  he  entirely  renounced  the  prospect  of  profiting  by  bis 
sojourn  in  Italy  to  study  its  flora  and  geological  structure.  To  this 
end  he  had,  according  to  custom,  surrounded  himself  with  all  tha 
accessible  manuals  and  documents  upon  the  subject  It  was  im possible 
to  be  better  prepared  in  understanding  and  memory  ;  unfortunately,  the 
body  no  longer  had  corresponding  strength.  After  having  made  a  few 
excursions  by  eaniage  into  the  interior,  it  was  evident  to  every  one 
that  the  projected  tour  was  impossible,  and  he  was  not  slow  also  to 
recognize  it.  In  the  meantime  we  were  still  waiting  for  tlie  fair 
weather,  which  had  long  been  due.  The  month  of  April,  generally  so 
fine  at   Rome,  was  cold  and  rainy*     To  thwarted  hopes,  succeeded 
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hnessiness  and  a  morbid  desirie  to  quit  Bome  and  its  frightAil  elimate 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  reach  Florence.  His  condition  was  so 
much  worse  that  we  became  anxious  as  to  the  issue  of  the  journey. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  hear  a  word  about  postponing  it.  One 
day  when  I  found  him  reclining  on  his  bed  alone,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
apprise  him  of  my  apprehensions  concerning  the  journey.  •'  Should 
you  fail  upbn  the  route,  to  die  in  a  tayeml "  He  smiled  and  asked 
me  to  sit  down  near  him ;  he  took  my  hand  and  said,  "  Listen  to  me, 
my  friend.  You  know  that  I  have  some  command  over  myself,  and 
that  I  have  sometimes  put  my  will  to  the  test.  Well :  I  will  not  die 
here ;  I  will  not  leave  my  bones  in  this  detested  soil ;  I  will  go  to 
Florence,  and  I  will  get  there — that  I  promise  you.*'  Then  resuming* 
with  a  less  emphatic  tone,  he  added,  "  Let  me  once  get  upon  my  eouch 
at  Madame  Molini's,  in  Florence,  there  may  happen  what  will.  I  don't 
promise  beyond  that."  ^  It  would  have  been  imprudent  and  cruel  to 
oppose  this  decided  wish.  We  started  the  next  day  for  ^  Florence,  by  the 
way  of  Perugia,  but  not  until  Dr.  Saijent,  the  physician  who  was 
called  in  eonsultation,  had  approved  our  plan. 

The  journey  from  Rome  to  Florence  by  vetfurino  lasted  five  days, 
during  which  our  patient  displayed  admirable  fortitude.  He  was  too 
feeble  to  visit  with  us  the  celebrated  sites  and  places  which  occurred 
ialong  our  route.  Whenever  we  reached  a  hotel,  his  first  and  almost 
only  want  was  to  rest.  But  he  insisted  that  we,  his  travelling  com- 
panions,  should  visit  everything  accessible,  and  be  careful  to  lose  no* 
thing  ont  of  regard  for  him.  When  we  returned,  he  loved  to  hear  in 
detail  our  impressions,  and  made  us  tell  our  observations  upon  the 
nature  and  accidents  of  the  soil,  the  peculiarities  of  the  flora,  the 
aspects  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  He  shared  our  indignation 
every  time  that  we  were  victimized  by  some  of  the  numerous  stratagems 
which  the  police  of  His  Holiness  are  so  adroit  in  exploiting  to  the  de* 
triment  of  travellers.  That  only  increased  his  impatience  to  get  out  of 
this  country,  doubly  cursed,  as  he  said,  by  political  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  So  he  enjoined  us  with  warmth  to  apprise  him  when  we 
crossed  the  frontier,  and  not  to  hesitate  to  wake  him  if  he  was  asleep* 
This  we  did.  After  having  left  the  last  station  of  the  Papal  police, 
when  I  bade  him  notice  at  a  distance  by  the  side  of  the  road  a  post, 
newly  painted  red,  white,  and  green,*  he  roused  as  if  electrified,  and 
his  eves  threw  upon  me  one  of  those  piercing  and  eloquent  glances 
which  only  come  from  a  heart  profoundly  moved.  One  who  has  done 
BO  much  for  liberty  loves  to  meet  it  on  his  way.  At  that  point,  we 
crossed  Uito  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  died,  his 
bones  would  at  least  repose  in  a  land  henceforth  free. 

Having  arrived  at  Florence,  it  happened  as  he  had  foreseen  and  pre- 
dicted. Overcome  by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  he  had  but  one 
desu«,  to  rest    He  reached  his  bed,  never  mora  to  quit  it 

Miss  CobbOy  who  had  never  seen  him,  but  whose  life  hstd  been 
spiritually  saved  and  strengthened  by  his  published  words,  was 

*  Then  the  Sardinian  ooloin,  and  now  the  colon  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italj;  and  the 
poflft  waa  new^  painted  becanae  the  tenitoiy  had  been  jnst  annexed. 
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in  Florence  at  this  time,  anxiously  waiting   to  see  him.     Tkj 
Lad  loDg  corresponded,  and  were  to  meet  thus  at  last. 

He  lies  qnile  quieUj  on  his  bed,  with  his  back  to  the  light — bis  e^ 
are  always  trembLing.  I  do  Dot  think  he  sees  anythiDg.  except  vagucffi* 
They  say  he  must  have  made  a  great  effort  to  be  as  collected  as  he  «« 
*  with  me  jesteriiay ;  to-day,  it  was  nearly  all  wandering,  about  whAtJw 
would  do  in  America,  how  he  would  Lie  still  in  his  house,  and  be  vdj 
comfortable  and  happy. 

He  received  me  yesterday  when  I  went  to  his  bedside  very  tenderly, 
sayingi  *^  After  all  our  wishes  to  meet,  how  strange  it  should  be  duisit 
last!  You  are  not  to  think  or  say  you  have  seen  me — diis  is  only  the 
memorjf  of  me*  Those  who  love  me  most  can  only  wish  tne  a  spee^ 
passage  to  the  other  world.  Of  course  1  am  not  afraid  to  die  *  (lie 
said  this  with  what  I  could  have  suppo.-ed  bis  old  fire),  •'  but  there  waa» 
much  to  do,"  I  said,  '*  You  have  given  your  life  to  God — to  bis  truth 
and  his  work,  as  truly  as  any  old  martyr  of  them  alL*'  **  I  do  not 
know,"  he  replied ;  **  I  had  great  powers  committed  to  me  ;  I  have  to 
half  used  them."  I  gave  him  a  nosegay  of  tea-roses  and  lilies  of  llie 
valley,  and  there  came  over  his  face  the  most  beautiful  smile  I  ererpt 
on  a  human  countenance.  I  wonder  how  any  one  can  have  spoken  of 
his  face  as  plain  or  Socratic.  To  me  it  seems  the  noblest,  most  loreable 
face  in  the  world.  He  said  afterwards,  "  Do  not  speak  of  what  you  feel 
for  me.  It  makes  me  too  unhappy  to  leave  you/'  Then,  sudden! j»  witli 
wonderful  eiTort  and  power,  he  began  dismissing  Italian  literature- 
then  the  flowers  of  America.  I  saw  he  had  talked  enough  and  tried  to 
go  away. 

It  seems  my  visit  did  him  no  harm.  He  spoke  of  me  afterwards 
very  tenderly,  Mrs.  Parker  said,  and  told  her  she  must  see  me  every 
day  Hti  could  not  see  me  often  ;  it  was  a  great  pteasui'^ ;  but  it 
made  his  heart  swell  too  high.  He  had  a  good  night*  and  this  mon}- 
ing  again  wished  to  see  me.  Alas  !  ha  wandered  in  mind  nearly  all 
the  time,  only  his  face  lighted  up  as  before  at  the  sight  of  the  lilies 
of  the  valley,  (He  had  said  he  lilted  tliem  best,)  He  asked  what 
day  it  was,  I  said»  "  It  is  Sunday ^ — a  blessed  day  !  "  '*  True,  it  %m  a 
blessed  day,*'  said  he,  suddenly,  seriously,  **when  one  has  got  over 
the  superstition  of  itl  ^'  He  then  seemed  to  fall  oflf  into  vague^  but 
not  painful  dreams,  and  to  doze«  so  I  just  kissed  his  hand  gentJj, 
and  left  him  without  speaking.  My  impression  is.  that  the  end  will 
not  be  for  some  days,  perhaps  a  week,  but  that  his  thoughts  will  nev*fr 
do  more  than  show  some  faint  rays  of  light  again. 

It  was  to  this  friend  that  he  said  later,  in  a  wanderincr  mood» 
taking  her  hand  eagerly,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you — ^there 
are  two  Theodore  Parkers  now.  One  is  dying  here  in  Italy,  the 
other  I  have  planted  in  America.  He  will  live  there,  and  finish 
my  work."  Then  giving  her  a  beautiful  bronze  inkstand  which 
he  had  set  apart  for  her,  he  said,  **  God  bless  you  I"  with  the 
greatest  solemnity  and  tenderness. 
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Another  Mend  gathers  a  few  recollections  of  these  fisuling 
hours  : — 

When  he  was  in  a  dreamy,  half-conscious  state,  he  sometimes  thought 
that  he  was  on  board  a  steamer,  and  on  his  way  home  to  America ;  and 
sometimes,  perhaps  more  frequently,  he  thought  himself  at  home,  and 
would  ask  his  wife  to  go  round  to  the  houses  of  his  friends  upon  kind 
errands  and  with  afifectionaHe  messages,  to  Miss  G6ddard,  Miss  Thayer, 
and  others.  During  nearly  the  whole  time  he  seemed  conscious  of  his 
during  state  (always  when  he  appeared  to  be  intelligent,  and  often  when 
bis  mind  was  dreamy  and  wandering),  and  he  then  gave  tender  messages 
to  his  wife  and  friends.  At  times  he  seemed  to  think  that  Miss  Cobbe 
was  Mrs.  Russellj  and  once,  holding  some  flowers  in  his  hand,  he 
said, 

•*  Dear  Sally  Russell  gave  me  these !  *' 

He  longed  for  rest  and  quiet,  as  a  sick  man  might,  when  worn  and 
fatigued  with  the  constant  movement  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  he  would 
speculate  thus : 

"  When  we  get  home  and  settled  in  the  country,  how  peaceful* 
quiet,  and  happy  we  will  be !  ** 

Once  he  thought  he  was  arriving  in  the  railway  cars  on  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  Railway,  at  the  **  Newton  Corner  "  station,  with  his 
wife,  on  their  way  to  visit  her  mother ;  and  he  mentioned  the  particular 
room  which  they  would  occupy. 

He  sent  a  most  kind  and  tender  last  message  to  Miss  Mary  Shannon, 
especially  confiding  his  wife  to  her  affectionate  friendship  after  he  should 
have  departed  from  this  world.  Whenever  he  required  any  assistance 
to  move  him,  he  required  it  from  those  about  him  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  generally  requesting  his  wife  or  Miss  Stevenson,  consulting 
always  their  ease  and  comfort  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  the  last, 
though  at  times  quite  decided  and  positive  as  to  what  should  be  done 
for  him,  considerate  of  the  strength  and  convenience  of  those  who 
were  attending  him,  and  tenderly  grateful  for  all  the  services  rendered 
by  them. 

To  his  wife,  watching  with  him  one  of  his  last  nights,  he  said, — 

'*  Lay  down  your  head  on  the  pillow,  *  Bearsie,'  and  sleep  ;  for  you 
have  not  slept  for  a  very  long  time.** 

The  old  simplicityy  the  old  friends  and  pleasures,  penetrated 
all  his  wanderings  ;  their  fidelity  was  a  better  kind  of  meaning. 
Once  he  tried  a  letter,  the  last  :— 

Florenoe,  Mty  8. 

My  dear  John  Atres, — So  I  shall  still  call  you— will  yoii  come  ovet 
to-morrow  and  see  us,  just  after  your  dinner-time  ?  Bring  me  a  last 
yearns  apple  if  you  can,  or  any  new  melon. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  P. 

Tou  get  into  my  house  not  far  fix>m  good  Mr.  Cummings*8  grocery. 
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And  TOguelj  taUdng,  fiilU  friends  and  tlieir  tokens  are  feintiih 
bered  well  enough, 

**  Mr.  Gooding  s  pears — thank  him  i     Couldn't  forget  the  ftutmna 

pears." 

««  Love  to  Aunt  Mary  (Shannon);  that  is  all  I  can  send  her.** 

m 

**  Tell  the  Miss  Thayers  I  would  like  to  see  them,  that  I  went 
away  in  February,  1859,  and  came  baok  in  July,  1660.     X  should  like 

to  touch  them»  and  tread  on  Boston  Common." 

He  was  in  great  trouble  oue  day  stbout  his  librarjr,  and  dft* 
dared  that  everything  was  in  confusion.  As  it  happened,  (Us 
strong  impression  of  his  was  at  the  very  time  when  good  MMf 
Drew  was  busying  herself  in  the  study,  with  hoxisewifely  in- 
tentions. 

When  he  would  talk  with  his  wife,  who  gently  checked  lutn^ 
he  would  say,   **  Oh,  it  don't  hurt  me  to  talk  bear-talf 
the  fever  fits  came  over  him,  he  would  sometimes  try  to 
"  Wlien  is  that  vessel  going — will  it  not  go  soon  ?  ** 

Thus  a  few  days  were  passed  in  great  weakness,  but  ^tbout 
the  least  suffering.  The  mind  made  no  efforti  all  the  faculties 
and  senses  were  sunk  in  dreaminess,  as  the  body  gradually  parted 
with  its  httle  residue  of  life.  On  the  10  th  of  May  he  lay 
motionless,  with  innocent  look,  as  of  a  child  just  fallintr  into 
slumber — a  simple  look  ;  but  it  baffled  the  dear  fi'ieuds,  who  could 
not  see  how  the  great  soul  went  that  day  to  another  ministry. 

The  semblance  of  sleep  did  not  fade  from  the  face.  The 
cheeks  were  Hushed,  the  white  full  beard  lay  over  the  thin  UpSi 
and  the  head  fell  a  little  to  one  aide  beneath  a  gai-land  of  the 
roses  of  Florence,  which  had  been  brought  to  his  pillow. 

On  Sunday,  the  IJJth  of  May,  at  four  in  the  afternooiv 
the  hour  coiTesponding  to  that  in  which  he  used  to  stand  at  the 
desk  of  the  Music  Hall,  an  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Cunningham, 
held  the  fitting  funeral  service  over  the  body  of  this  pure  and 
righteous  man.  He  read  the  Beatitudes.  It  was  a  feasit^day  in 
Florence,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  gay  people  ;  banners 
were  hung  out  of  the  windows,  under  which  the  friends  passed  to 
the  place  where  he  was  to  sleep.  At  first  they  felt  hurt  ;  but  a 
sudden  iropuke  effaced  the  idea  of  any  incongruity,  and  they 
whispered  to  each  other,  "It  is  a  festival — the  Feast  of  an 
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"*A806nBion  I  ''and  they  called  to  mind  the  dosing  words  of  his  last 
Hennon,  "  Friend,  come  np  higher/' 

There  is  no  gloom  in  the  place  where  his  worn-out  body  rests. 
A  few  cypresses  are  there,  "  Nature's  spires,  pointing  up  into  the 
infinite  cloudless  heaven  above/' 
'^       Let  me  borrow  the  description  of  the  place,  written  by  one 
who  sought  it  in  love  and  veneration  : — 

The  little  Protestant  cemetery  lies  just  outside  the  Pinti  Gate,  the 
city  wall  itself  forming  one  side  of  the  enclosure.  You  enter  by  a 
high  gateway  into  an  outer  court,  and  through  a  second  gate  into 
the  cemetery.  The  ground  rises  slightly,  is  covered  with  daisied  turf, 
and  planted  with  tall  cypresses  and  flowering  shrubs.  There  are 
many  monuments,  mostly  of  white  marble,  in  simple  and  good  taste, 
and  the  whole  place,  carefully  kept,  is  as  cheeiful  a  spot  as  one 
would  choose  for  the  burial-place.  Through  the  trees  and  above 
the  wall  you  get  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  After 
a  little  search  we  found  Mr.  Parker's  grave,  near  the  centre  of  the 
grounds,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  cypress  tree,  close  to  the  cross.path. 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  border  of  grey  marble,  and  at  the  head  is  a  plain 
r    stone  of  the  same  material,  with  only  this  inscription : — 


THEODORE   PARKER, 

BOBM  JLT  LEXINGION,  MASS., 
VKITBD      STATES      OF     AMSBIOA* 

Aug.  24,  1810, 
DiBD  JLT  Flobemgb,  Mjlt  10,  1800 


Within  the  stone  border  is  an  edging  of  periwinkle,  and  in  the 
centre  a  few  plants  of  violet.  There  is  also  a  small  foot-stone,  and 
at  the  side  was  a  small  pine-tree  in  a  pot. 

A  week  ago  we  went  again  to  the  cemetery,  to  fulfil  a  purpose  we 
had  cherished,  of  planting  some  ivy  upon  the  grave.  We  had  gathered 
two  plants  in  a  wild  spot  of  the  pleasant  Boboli  garden,  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  the  loveliest  of  spring  days ;  the  sky  of  tenderest  blue, 
without  a  cloud,  and  full  of  glowing  light  The  sunshine  lay  warmly 
on  tlie  grey,  ivied  wall,  upon  the  dark  cypresses;  and  every  daisy  in  the 
sod  was  wide  open  with  delight.  As  we  set  our  ivies  in  the  eiurth,  the 
birds  sang  rapturously  over  our  heads.  Then  we  carefully  trimmed 
the  bordering,  and  afterwards  cut  from  the  turf  two  roots  of  daisies, 
and  set  them  between  the  violets  upon  the  grave.  The  tree  in  the  pot 
was  an  American  pine,  which  the  gardener  would  plant  at  the  head  of 
the  grave. 
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No^L 
COPr  OP  THE  WILL  OP  THEODOEE  PAEKEE; 

[The  portions  of  the  Will  which  went  into  effect  are  printed  in  large 
type,  those  which  did  not  go  into  effect,  in  small  italics,  and  the  con£- 
tions  which  made  them  inoperative,  is  small  capitals.] 

I,  Theodore  Parker,  of  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  and  Com- 
monweidth  of  Massachusetts,  Minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congrega- 
tional Society  in  said  Boston,  do  make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament : 
I  ^ve,  bequeath,  and  devise  all  the  Eeal  and  Personal  Property  of 
which  I  shall  die  seized  and  possessed,  or  to  which  I  shall  be  entitled 
or  have  any  claim  at  my  death,  in  manner  following,  to  wit : — 

First.  To  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, I  five  the  two  fire-arms,  formerly  the  property  of  my  honored 
grandfather,  Captain  John  Parker,  late  of  Lexington,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex;  to  wit,  the  large  musket,  or  King's  arm,  which  was  by  him 
captured  from  the  British  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  in 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  and  which  is  the  first  fire-arm  taken  from  the 
enemy  in  the  War  for  Independence;  and  also  the  smaller  musket 
which  was  used  bv  him  in  that  battle  while  fighting  **  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  God  and  nis  country";  and  I  desire  that  these  relics  of  the 
Bevolution  may  be  placed  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  there  sacredly  kept  in  perpeiuam  rei  menwriam. 

Second.  To  my  much-valued  friend,  Wendell  Phillips,  of  Boston,  J 
give  the  folio  copy  of  the  '' English  State  Trials"  in  11  volumes,  with 
many  portraits  interleaved,  whicn  is  now  in  my  library ;  but  if  the  said 
Wendell  be  deceased  at  the  administration  of  my  estate,  then  the 
second  article  of  my  Will  is  to  be  wholly  inoperative  and  void. 

Third.  To  my  much-valued  friend^  Charles  Sumner,  of  Boston,  I  give 
the  copy  of  the  "  Parliamentary  History  of  England"  in  36  volumes, 
which  is  now  in  my  library;  but  if  at  the  administration  of  my 
estate  the  said  Charles  be  deceased,  then  this  third  article  of  my  Will 
is  to  be  wholly  inoperative  and  void. 
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Eourth.  To  Miss  Hannali  E.  Steyenson,  of  Beaton,  my  mucb-yalned 
friend,  now,  and  for  a  long  time,  an  inmate  of  my  household,  I  gire  tk 
old  copy  of  Schrevelius'  Greek  Lexicon,  which  I  purchased  with  moefa 
toil  in  my  boyhood,  and  also  the  common  Bihle  which  lies  on  mj  detk, 
and  the  little  taper-holder  which  I  haye  long  used ;  and  I  request  her, 
with  the  consent  of  my  wife,  Lydia  D.  Parker,  to  select  such  book  or 
books  from  my  library  as  she  may  desire ;  but  if  at  the  administratioii 
of  my  estate  the  said  Hannah  be  deceased,  then  this  fourth  article  of 
my  W ill  is  to  be  wholly  inoperatiye  and  yoid. 

Fifth.  To  my  friend  Miss  Caroline  0.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  I  giye  the 
copy  of  the  •*  Biographical  Dictionary*  in  16  yolumes,  with  maii][ 
portraits  interleaved;  but  if  at  the  administration  of  my  estate  the  said 
Caroline  be  deceased,  then  this  fifth  article  of  my  Will  is  to  be  whoUr 
inoperatiye  and  yoid. 

Sixth,  To  my  friend  Miss  Sarah  N.  Hunt,  now,  or  late,  residing 
temporarily  at  Dresden,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  I  giye  the  hymn- 
book  which  lies  on  my  desk,  and  ^e  small  copy  of  George  Herbert's 
poems^  but  if  at  the  administration  of  my  estate  the  said  Sarah  be 
deceased,  then  this  sixth  article  of  my  Will  is  to  be  wholly  inoperatiye 
and  yoid, 

Seyenth.  To  my  brother  Isaac  Parker,  of  Lexington  aforesaid,  ! 
forgiye  and  remit  all  that  he  now  owes  me  as  the  principal  and  intmst 
of  seyeral  notes  of  hand  giyen  me  by  him  for  value  receiyed. 

Eighth.  To  the  proper  authorities  of  the  City  of  Boston  aforesaid,  I 
nye  all  my  books  which  are  not  otherwise  disposed  of  in  the  preceding  or 
following  articles  of  this  Will,  that  they  may  be  put  in  the  Public  Libraiy 
of  the  City  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  as  haye  access  thereto,  and  be 
read  on  such  terms  as  the  Directors  of  the  said  Library  shall  think  just ; 
and  I  desire  that,  so  far  as  consistent  with  public  utility,  the  said 
books  be  kept  in  alcoyes  or  on  shelyes  by  themselyes,  and  I  desire  thai 
the  said  books  shall  in  no  case  be  sold  or  given  away  by  the  said 
Directors,  or  any  other  persons,  or  exchanged  for  other  books ;  but  in 
case  the  authorities  aforesaid  decline  to  accept  the  boolLs  on  these  con- 
ditions, then,  on  the  same  conditions,  they  are  to  be  given  to  the 
Library  of  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge.  However,  this  eigfatii 
article  of  my  Will  is  to  be  wholly  inoperative  and  void  unless  it  receive 
the  consent  of  my  wife  aforesaid,  if  hving  at  my  decease,  as  will  mate 
fully  appear  from  the  following  article : — 

Ninth.  To  my  well-beloved  wife,  Lydia  D.  Parker  aforesaid,  I  ghre 
all  my  manuscripts,  journals,  sermons,  lectures,  and  letters,  and  also 
any  and  all  books  she  may  wish  to  retain  from  my  library,  even  if  ski 
desiret  the  whole,  the  same  to  be  at  her  free  and  aosolute  disposal,  and 
she  is  to  have  six  months  to  determine  what  she  will  keep  and  retain. 

Furthermore,  to  her,  the  said  Lydia,  I  do  give,  bequeath,  and  deyiae 
all  the  residue  of  my  estate,  as  well  real  as  personal,  not  bequeathed 
in  the  preceding  Articles  of  this  Will ;  to  wit,  all  the  property  of  which 
I  shall  be  seized  and  possessed  at  my  death,  or  which  I  shall  then  be 
entitled  to,  or  to  which  I  shall  have  any  claim  ;  the  same  to  be  her 
absolute  property,  and  so  entirely  subject  to  her  disposal,  to  have  and 
to  hold  to  her  and  to  her  heirs  forever. 
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But  if  tlie  said  Ljdia  shall  not  be  alive  at  my  death,  or  if  we  shall 
both  decease  at  the  same  moment,  then  this  ninth  Article  of  mj  Will 
is  to  be  wholly  inoperative  and  void. 

TbITTB.  Ir  AT  MV  DEATH  MT  WIFfl  THB  AFOBESAID  LtDTA  BB  NO  LOHQBB 
LITIlfa,  OB  ir  WE  DECBABB  AT  THB  SAME  MOMENT,  THEN  I  DI8TBIBUTB  THB 
REMAIITDER  OF   MT   ESTATE    MOT   DISPOSED   OF  IN    ARTICLES   OnE,  TwO,  ThREE, 

FouB,  Five,  Six,  Sevan,  and  Kiqut  or  to  is  Will  as  roLLows : — 

7.  If  my  wife^  the  said  Lydiay  shall  decease  at  the  same  moment  with  myself^ 
and  leave  a  }\ill  disposing  of  properiy  not  distributed  by  me  in  the  abwe-^Mmed 
Articles  of  this  Will,  OnCy  TwOy  Tliree,  Four^  Five,  Six.  ^even^  and  Eighty  then  her 
Will  is  lobe  sacredly  ooserved,  notwithstanding  the  following  provisions  of  this 
Will :  but  if  there  be  no  such  Will  of  hersy  then, — 

//.  To  Miss  Hannah  E,  Stevensony  Miss  Sarah  E,  Hunt,  and  Miss  Caroline  C, 
Thayer  y  aforesaid.  I  restore  the  various  keepsakes  and  gifts  received  from  themy  if 
they  be  living.  And  to  the  said  Hannah,  if  living  at  the  administration  of  my 
estate,  I  give  the  large  inkstand^  which  for  many  years  has  stood  on  my  desx.  and 
also  the  sum  of  One  thousand  dollars:  but  if  she  is  not  living y  then  this  provision  is 
to  be  null  and  void. 

IIL  To  George  Oolbum  Caboty  formerly  my  ward,  and  new  a  member  of  my 
householdy  1  ffive  the  sum  of  Two  thousand  dollars;  but  tf  he  be  not  living  at  the 
administration  of  my  estate,  and  leave  no  issue,  then  this  provision  is  to  be  nvU 
and  void, 

IV,  To  Mary  Drew,  who  has  long  lived  in  my  family ,  I  give  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars; but  if  she  be  not  living  at  my  deathy  then  this  dause  also  is  to  be  null  cmd 
void, 

P.  To  the  Executors  of  this  WHly  hereinafter  named,  I  make  this  request:  that 
they  will  make  arrangements  with  any  bookseller  for  tfie  publication  of  such  por- 
tions of  my  manuscrtptSy  sermons,  dtc,  as  they  shall  see  fity  suitably  indemnifying 
themselves  for  their  labory  but  not  making  my  estate  chargeable  with  any  cost  in 
consequence  of  such  publication, 

VL  To  the  proper  authorities  of  the  City  of  Boston,  J  give  all  my  books  not 
otherwise  disposed  of  in  this  Willy  as  I  have  already  provided  in  the  eighth  Artide 
thereof  y  and  also  dil  my  manuscripts,  journalsy  sermonsy  leeturesy  letters,  dkc,  dbc, 
on  the  conditions  namea  in  said  eighth  Artide  ;  and  if  these  be  not  accepted  by 
the  mid  authorities,  then  on  the  same  terms  I  bequeath  the  said  books  anamanur 
scripts  to  the  Library  of  Harvard  College  aforesaid.  But  this  disposition  of  the 
said  manuscripts  is  not  to  conflict  with  the  riaht  of  the  Executors  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section  of  this  tenth  Article  of  my  Will, 

VIL  I  direct  that  aU  the  residue  of  my  estate  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
which  I  thus  distribute  cmd  dispose  of:~^ 

A,  To  the  grandchildren  of  my  late  esteemed  father,  John  Parker,  of  Lexington, 
laivethe  one  equal  part,  that  is  to  the  children  of  the  late  John  Parker,  of  Brighton^ 
Hannah  Parker  Greene,  Lydia  Parker  Herrick,  and  Hiram  Stearns  Parker,  ana 
also  to  the  children  of  Isaac  Parker,  of  Lexington,  who  is  now  living  ;  providing 
that  if  any  grandchild  be  deceased  leavina  issucy  that  issue  shall  receive  the  parents 
party  and  also  providing  that  during  the  life  of  the  said  Isaac  and  of  his  wife, 
Martha  M,  Parker,  the  income  of  their  children's  portion  shall  be  annually  paid  to 
him  or  her, 

B,  1  direct  the  Executors  of  my  Will  to  bestow  the  other  equal  part  on  such 
eharitcMe  and  philanthropic  institutionsy  or  expend  it  for  such  diaritable  and 
philanthropic  purposes,  as  thev  in  their  judgment  shall  think  most  worthy  and  dc 
serving  thereof,  and  I  desire  them  to  make  their  final  decisionand  the  disposition 
of  this  portion  of  my  estate  within  two  years  of  my  decease. 
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Eiplaotttory  Article.  As  part  of  tlie  library  ftimiture,  I  dedmftiK 
my  study — table,  or  desk,  and  also  the  great  table  of  oak  and  maliogioj, 
once  the  property  of  John  Parker,  of  Lexington,  my  grand  fatbfr** 
grandfather,  which  is  now  in  my  study,  shall  be  considered  as  o 
appurtenance  of  tlie  library  above-mentiooed,  and  follow  the  dispositioQ 
nmde  of  that,  in  Artide  Eight  of  this  WilL 

I  appoint  John  R.  Manlejr,  Esq,,  of  Boston ;  Frederic  W.  G.  M^, 
Esq,,  of  Boston  ;  and  Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  Mass. ; 
to  be  the  Eiecutors  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  I  hereby 
revoke  all  former  Wills  made  by  me. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and  seal*  tliii 
twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  a.i>*  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seTem 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  Theodore  as  tod 
for  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  presence  of  us   who,  in  hia 
presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  at  hia  request^  hwft 
hereunto  put  our  bands,  at  Boston,  on  the  day  aforesaid  as  witneaaea^ 
FttEBEBicic  Cabot. 

Maey  E.  Cabot.  Theodobb  Pabkeb.     L,  S, 

Wm.  F,  Cabot. 


I,  Theodore  Parker,  of  Boston^  do  make  this  Codicil  to  my  last  Will 
and  Testament,  whereto  this  is  appended,  signed  by  tne  ou  or  about 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  £i)j- 
eeven* 

First,     If  my  wife  Lydia  Cabot  be  living  at  the  time  of  iny  de 

I  request  her  to  give  some  books  from  my  library  to  each  of  the  follfl 
ing  persons  if  they  be  then  living  ;  namely,  to  Mrs,  Eliza  H,  Apthorp^ 
to  Miss  Eliza  M,  Thayer,  and  each  of  her  two  sisters,  Mrs.   Nicho^ 
and  Mrs.  Balch ;  to  Misses  Rebecca  and  Matilda  Goddard  ;  to  Mia 
Sarah  and  Caroline  Whitney ;  and  also  to  Franklin  B.   Sanborn 
copy  of  Heyne*a  edition  of  Homer,  now  in  my  library* 

8eC0KP.  Iv  I  SHOtfUi  eUBTlTS  ICT  BAIB  WlfB,  OE  tl  WS  I>£C£A0B  AT  TSM 
SAME    MOMENT,  THEN — 

L  I  confirm  and  decree  all  the  hemietU  mad^  hf  her,  in  the  mevnoranAm^ 
tmnesed  to  hrr  Will^  pvMishedand  declared  on  oraSout  the  Zlttdaif  fsf  •lanmtrv^ 
in  the  year  eighteen  humired  and  fifty-nine^  and  direct  m^  txecuCQra  to  comm 
with  her  wi$he$  therein  ut  fortk,  *^ 

IL  I  return  each  of  the  little  gifte  I  have  received  from  numermu  fri^nd^  0  iht 
^iver^  if  Uien  living, 

21  L  I  confirm  the  begveatM  made  in  die  first  section  of  this  CodicU,  and  dired  mm 
Ejoecuiors  to  do  what  I  there  requested  of  my  wife. 

IV*  To  each  of  my  Executors  I  give  one  of  my  ydd  pencH-mBct* 

F.  I  thus  bestow  little  gifts  and  keepsakes : — 

1.  To  Sarah  S,  Russdl^  wife  of  George  R.  RiisseU^  oj  We^i  ftoxbury,  Ij^tfje  iki 
Mtlver  cup  marked  with  my  name^  aftd  also  the  large  sdver pencil-case ;  ^ui  if  jAtf 
be  net  living  at  my  decease  this  is  void, 

2.  To  MiM  Hannah  E.  Stevenson j  of  Boston  y  I  give  the  t%t?o  portraiis  fy  Cheney 
of  my  wife  and  mysdf ;  Imt  at  her  death  they  are  to  revert  to  George  C.  Ca&e4,  ^ 
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Boston ;  and  ai  his  demUe  to  ike  PuUic  Library  of  the  CUy  of  Boston^  to  he 
kept  in  the  Library,  and  near  each  other. 

3.  To  Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord  aforeeaid,  if  living  at  my  death,  I 
give  my  gold  tpatch. 

4.  To  George  C.  Cabot,  aforeeaid,  I  give  all  the  pictures,  portraits,  miniatures, 
engravings  and  daguerreotypes,  and  also*  the  various  omamenis  about  the  house, 
tKat  he  may  keep  them  as  his  own.  or  distribute  ajxtrt  of  them  among  my  friends; 
but  if  he  be  not  living  at  my  decease,  this  clause  is  void, 

I  hereby  revoke  all  parts  of  m j  Will  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Codicil. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  thirty- 
first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  Theodore,  as  and 
for  a  Codicil  to  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  presence  of  us  who, 
in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  at  his  request* 
have  hereunto  put  our  hands  and  seals,  at  Boston,  on  the  day  aforesaid, 
as  witnesses, 

Fba^xis  Cabot. 

John  H.  Cabot.  Theodobx  Fabksb.    L.  S« 

Wm.  p.  Cabot. 


No.  n. 

THE  LETTER  FEOM  SANTA  CEUZ,  CALLED  "THEODOEE 
^     .        PAEKER'S  EXPERIENCE  AS  A  MINISTER.*' 


letteb  to  the  hembebs  op  the  twentt-eiohth  cokobsgatiokal 

society  op  BOSTON. 

My  deab  and  VALrED  Pbiends,— After  it  became  needful  that  I 
should  be  silent,  and  fiee  off  from  my  home,  I  determined,  at  least, 
>  before  I  went,  to  write  you  a  letter,  touching  our  long  connection,  and 
my  efforts  in  your  service,  and  so  bid  you  farewell.  But  the  expe- 
rienced doctors  and  other  wise  friends  forbid  the  undertaking,  and  directed 
me  to  wait  for  a  more  favorjible  time,  when  the  work  might  be  more 
leisurely  and  better  done,  with  less  risk  also  to  my  life ;  promising 
indeed  a  time  when  it  would  not  diminish  the  chances  of  recovery.  In 
the  twenty-four  days  which  came  between  the  sudden,  decisive  attack, 
and  my  departure  from  Boston,  there  was  little  time  for  even  a  sound, 
well  man  to  settle  and  arrange  his  worldly  affairs,  to  straighten  out 
complicated  matters,  and  return  thanks  to  the  many  that  have  befriended 
him  in  the  difficult  emergencies  of  life — for  surely  I  left  home  as  one 
not  to  set  eyes  on  New  England  again.  Since  then  there  has  been  no 
time  till  now  when  I  have  had  stren^h  to  endure  the  intellectual 
labor,  and  still  more  the  emotional  agitation,  which  must  attend  such 
a  review  of  my  past  life.    Consumption  having  long  since  slain  almost 
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all  my  near  kinsfolk,  horsed  on  the  North-wind,  rode  at  me  alao^  aeekiiiff 
my  life.  Swiftly  I  fled  hither,  hoping  in  this  little  quiet  and  fur-skied 
Island  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  hide  me  from  his  monstrous  eighty  to  ^ 
his  arrows  from  my  flesh,  and  heal  my  wounded  side.  It  is  yet  too  soon 
to  conjecture  how  or  when  my  exile  shall  end;  but  at  home,  wiie, 
friendly,  and  hopeful  doctors  told  me  I  had  "  but  one  chance  in  ten" 
for  complete  recovery,  though  more  for  a  partial  restoration  to  some 
small  show  of  health,  I  suppose,  and  pow^  of  moderate  work.  But  if 
the  danger  be  as  they  say,  I  do  not  despair  nor  lose  heart  at  such  odds, 
having  often  in  my  life  contended  against  much  greater,  and  oome  off 
triumphant,  though  the  chances  against  me  were  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  to  one.  Besides,  this  is  now  the  third  time  that  I  rememba 
friends  and  doctors  despairing  of  my  life.  Still,  I  know  that  I  am  no 
longer  ^oung,  and  that  I  stand  up  to  my  shoulders  in  my  graye,  whose 
imcertain  sides  at  any  moment  may  cave  in  and  bury  me  with  their 
resistless  weight.  Yet  I  hope  to  climb  out  this  side,  and  live  and 
work  again  amid  laborious  New  England  men ;  for,  though  the  flesh  be 
weak  and  the  spirit  resigned  to  either  fate,  yet  still  the  will  to  lire, 
though  reverent  and  submissive,  is  exceeding  strong,  more  yehement 
than  ever  before,  as  I  have  still  much  to  do—some  things  to  begin  upon, 
and  many  more  lyin^  now  half  done,  that  I  alone  can  finiah^^-and  I 
should  not  like  to  sufler  the  little  I  have  done  to  perish  now  for  lack  of 
a  few  years'  work. 

I  know  well  both  the  despondency  of  sick  men  that  makes  the  nigfit 
seem  darker  than  it  is,  and  also  the  pleasing  illusion  which  flits  before 
consumptive  patients ;  and  while  this  Will-o'-the-wisn  comes  flickering 
from  their  kindred's  grave,  they  think  it  is  the  breasing  of  a  new  m 
more  auspicious  day.  So  indeed  it  is,  the  Day-snring  from  on  hi^, 
revealing  the  white,  tall  porches  of  Eternity.  Let  you  and  me  De 
neither  cheated  by  delusive  hopes,  nor  weakened  by  unmanly  feu%, 
but,  looking  the  facts  fairly  in  the  face,  let  us  meet  the  inevitable  in& 
calmness  and  pious  joy,  singing  the  wealthy  psalm  of  life : — 

"  Give  to  the  winds  thj  fears ; 
Hope  and  be  undismayed  ! 
God  hears  thy  sighs  and  count  thy  fears- 
God  shall  lift  up  thy  head  1 

Though  comprehended  not, 

Yet  Earth  and  Heaven  tell 
He  sits  a  Father  on  the  throne : 

God  guideth  all  things  well !  '* 

But  while  my  strength  is  but  weakness,  and  my  time  for  this  letter 
80  uncertain,  I  will  waste  neither  in  a  lengthened  introduction,  know« 
ing  *'  it  were  a  foolish  thing  to  make  a  long  prologue,  and  be  short  la 
the  story  itself." 

In  this  letter  I  must  needs  speak  much  of  myself^  and  tell  some 
things  which  seem  to  belong  only  to  my  private  history ;  for  without 
a  knowledge  of  them,  my  puolic  conduct  might  appear  other  than  it 
really  is.    Tet  I  would  gladly  defer  them  to  a  more  fitting  place,  in 
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some  brief  autobiography  to  be  published  after  my  death ;  but  I  am 
not  certain  of  time  to  prepare  that,  so  shall  here,  in  small  compasSy 
briefly  sketch  out  some  small  personal  particulars  which  might  else- 
where be  presented  in  their  full  proportions,  and  with  appropriate 
light  and  shade.  As  this  letter  is  confidential  and  addressed  to  you, 
I  could  wish  it  might  be  read  only  to  the  members  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society,  or  printed  solely  for  their  afifection, 
not  also  published  for  the  eye  of  the  world ;  but  that  were  impossible, 
for  what  is  offered  to  the  hearts  of  so  many,  thereby  becomes  acces- 
sible to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  who  wish  to  see  and  hear ;  so  what  I 
write  private  to  you,  becomes  public  also  for  mankind,  whether  I  will 
or  not. 

In  my  early  boyhood  I/eU  I  was  to  be  a  minister,  and  looked  forward 
with  eager  longings  for  the  work  to  which  I  still  think  my  nature 
itself  an  *' effectual  call,"  certainly  a  deep  one, and  a  continuous.^  Few 
men  have  ever  been  more  fortunate  than  I  in  having  pains  judiciously 
taken  with  their  intellectual  culture. 

My  early  education  was  not  costly,  as  men  count  expense  by  dollars ; 
it  was  exceeding  precious,  as  they  might  reckon  outlay  by  the  fitness  of 
the  process  to  secure  a  development  of  natural  powers.  By  father  and 
mother,  yes,  even  by  brothers  and  sisters,  great  and  unceasing  care  was 
taken  to  secure  pewer  of  observation,  that  the  senses  might  grasp  their 
natural  objects;  of  voluntary  attention,  fixed,  continuous,  and  exact, 
which,  despite  of  appearances,  sees  the  fact  just  as  it  is,  no  more^ 
no  less ;  or  memoiy,  that  holds  all  things  firm  as  gravitation,  and  yet, 
like  that,  keeps  them  unmixed,  not  confusing  the  most  delicate  outune, 
and  reproduces  them  at  will,  complete  in  the  whole,  and  perfect  in  each 
part ;  much  stress  was  also  laid  on  judgment  and  inventive  imagination, 
it  was  a  great  game  they  set  me  to  play ;  it  was  also  an  advantage  that 
the  counters  cost  little  money,  but  were  common  things,  picked  up 
daily  on  a  farm,  in  a  kitchen,  or  a  mechanic's  thoughtful  shop.  But 
still  more,  pains  were  taken  with  my  moral  and  religious  culture.  In 
niy  earliest  boyhood  I  was  taught  to  respect  the  instinctive  promptings 
of  conscience,  regarding  it  as  the  *'  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man," 
which  must  alwavs  be  obeyed ;  to  speak  the  truth  without  evasion  or 
concealment ;  to  love  justice  and  conform  to  it ;  to  reverence  merit  in 
all  men,  and  that  regardless  of  their  rank  or  reputation ;  and,  above  all 
things,  I  was  taught  to  love  and  trust  the  dear  God.  He  was  not 
presented  to  me  as  a  great  King,  with  force  for  his  chief  quality,  but 
rather  as  a  Father,  eminent  for  perfect  justice,  and  complete  and  perfect 
love,  alike  the  parent  of  Jew  and  Gentue,  Christian  and  non-Christian, 
dealiujg;  with  idl,  not  lu;cording  to  the  accident  of  their  name  and 
situation,  but  to  the  real  use  each  should  make  of  bis  talents  and 
opportunities,  however  little  or  great.  I  was  taught  self-reliance, 
inteUectual,  moral,  and  of  many  another  form ;  to  investigate  all  things 
with  mv  own  eyes ;  carefullv  to  form  opinions  for  myself^  and  while  I 
believed  them  reasonable  aud  just,  to  hold  and  defend  tnem  with  modest 
fijrmness.    Inauiry  was  encouraged  in  all  directions. 

Of  course,  I  took  in  many  of  the  absurd  theological  opinions  of  the 
time ;  but  I  think  few  New  Englanders  bom  of  religious  families  in 
the  first  ten  years  of  this  eenturj^  were  focmallj  taught  so  little 
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■upaBliliuiL.    I  hafe  net  none  mtA  wbom  nore  jndicioM 

were  made  to  produce  a  natural  imfoldhig:  of  tiie  reli^ioas  and  booI 

fpodtiea;  Ido  not  tpeakof  reaohayonlji^aim  and  proeeaa.    Ikie 

often  been  miaed  for  Tirtneawhidi  reallj  beknged  to  my  father  mi 

mother,  and  if  they  were  alao  mine,  ther  mnrt  hare  eooae  ao  eaay  aato 

aodi  training,  that  I  ahoold  fisd  entitled  to  hot  aniall  lociit  lor  ] 

ing  them.    Thej  made  a  carefol  diatmction  bciweeu  m  i 

waSi  hia  creed,  and  in  mj  hearing  nerer  ^oke  a  bigoted  or  i 

word* 

Am  mj  rektiwem  and  neighboni  were  aUhard-workhig^people^  fiviB^ii 
me  of  the  moat  laborioua  commnnitiea  in  the  woridy  X  didiaot  M  ti 
learn  the  great  lesson  of  personal  indostiy,  and  to  aoqidfo  power  d 
work— to  begin  earij,  to  continne  long,  with  stroDg  and  npid  atnb. 
The  discipline  and  habit  of  bodilj  toil  were  quite  easQj  tnmafeneiti 
tiioaght,  and  I  learned  earij  to  apply  mj  mind  with  ezaet,  actnc^al 
long-continned  attention,  which  outward  things  did  not  diatorb ;  m 
whUe  wOTking  skilfully  with  mj  hands,  I  ecmld  yet  think  on  vkl 
I  would. 

Qood  books  by  great  masters  fell  into  eren  m^  boyiah  hands;  Ik 
beat  English  authors  of  prose  and  Terse,  the  Bible,  the  Greek  mi 
Boman  classics — which  I  at  first  read  mainly  in  transJationa,  bot  soot 
became  familiar  with  in  their  original  beauty — these  weie  my  Htem 
hdps.  What  was  read  at  all,  was  also  stumed,  and  not  laid  aside  m 
well  understood.  If  my  books  in  boyhood  were  not  nuuty,  thqr  vcR 
mndi,  and  also  ^reat. 

I  had  an  ori^iud  fondness  for  scientific  and  metaphyaical  thoo^ 
which  found  happy  encouragement  in  my  earl^  days :  my  £itiier*a  strong; 
discriminating,  and  comprehen:8iTe  mind  also  inchning  tiiat  way,  offiend 
me  an  excellent  help.  Nature  was  all  about  me ;  my  attention  im 
wisely  directed  to  both  use  and  beauty,  and  I  early  became  fiuailor 
with  the  flora  of  New  England,  and  attentive  also  to  the  babita  of  bessi 
and  bird,  insect,  reptile,  fish.  A  few  scientific  woiks  on  natural  hiskaj 
gare  me  their  stimulus  and  their  help. 

.  After  my  general  preliminary  education  was  pretty  well  advaneei 
the  hour  came  when  1  must  decide  on  my  profession  for  U£e,  AH  abooi 
me  there  were  ministers  who  had  sufficient  talents ;  now  and  tiien  obb 
admirably  endowed  with  learning ;  devout  and  humane  m^i,  also,  witii 
no  stain  on  their  personal  character.  But  I  did  not  see  mn<^  in  the 
clerical  profession  to  attract  me  thither;  the  notorioua  dulneaa  of  tiie 
Sunday  services,  their  mechanical  character,  the  poverty  and  insignifi- 
cance of  the  sermons,  the  unnaturalness  and  uncertainty  of  the  doe- 
trines  preached  on  the  authority  of  a  ''  divine  and  infidlible  revelation,'' 
the  lifeiessness  of  the  public  prayers,  and  the  consequent  heedleaaness  of 
the  congregation,  all  tended  to  turn  a  young  man  off  from  becoming  a 
minister.  Beside,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  New  England  clergy  were 
leaders  in  the  intellectual,  mend,  or  religious  progress  of  the  people;  if 
they  tried  to  seem  so,  it  was  only  the  appearance  which  was  kept  i^. 
**  Do  you  think  our  minister  would  dare  tell  his  audience  of  their  actosl 
fiiultsF  "— ^  a  rough  blacksmith  once  asked  me  in  my  yonth.  *^  Cer- 
tainly I  do ! "  was  the  bojish  answer.  ''  Humph ! "  rejoined  the  amiih, 
''I  Miould  like  to  have  him  begin,  then!"    The  geniua  of  T' 
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soon  moved  from  tbe  clerical  constellation  and  stood  forth  alone,  a  fixed 
and  solitary  star.  Dr.  Channing  was  the  only  man  in  the  New  England 
pulj)it  who  to  me  seemed  great.  All  my  friends  advised  me  a^nst  the 
ministry — it  was  *' a  narrow  place*  affording  no  opportunity  to  do 
much ! "    I  thought  it  a  wide  place. 

Tbe  legal  profession  seemed  to  have  many  attractions.  There  were 
eminent  men  in  its  ranks,  rising  to  public  honors,  judicial  or  political; 
they  seemed  to  have  more  freedom  and  individuality  than  the  ministers. 
For  some  time  I  hesitated,  inclined  that  way,  and  made  preliminary 
studies  in  the  law.  But  at  length  the  perils  of  that  profession  seemed 
greater  than  I  cared  to  rush  upon.  Mistaking  'sound  for  sense,  I 
thought  the  lawyer's  moral  tone  was  lower  than  the  minister's,  and 
dared  not  put  myself  under  that  temptation  I  prayed  God  not  to  lead 
me  into.  I  could  not  make  up  m v  mind  to  defend  a  cause  I  knew  to  be 
wrong,  using  all  my  efforts  to  lead  judge  or  jury  to  a  decision  I  thought 
unjust.  A  powerful  and  successful  practitioner  told  me  **  none  could  be 
a  lawyer  without  doing  so,"  and  quoted  the  well-known  words  of  Lord 
Brougham.  I  saw  men  of  large  talents  yielding  to  this  temptation,  and 
counting  as  great  success  what  to  me  even  then  seemed  only  great  ruin. 
I  could  not  decide  to  set  up  a  law-mill  beside  the  public  road,  to  put 
my  hand  on  the  winch,  ana  by  turning  one  way,  rob  innocent  men  of 
their  property,  libertjr,  life ;  or,  by  reversing  the  motion,  withdraw  the 
guilty  from  ^ust  punishment,  pecuniary  or  corporeal.  Though  I  hesi- 
tated some  time,  soon  as  I  got  clearness  of  sight,  I  returned  to  my  first 
love,  for  that  seemed  free  from  guile.  I  then  asked  myself  these  three 
questions : — 

1.  *'  Can  you  seek  for  what  is  eternally  true,  and  not  be  blinded  by 
the  opinions  of  any  sect,  or  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  can  you 
tell  the  truth  you  learn,  even  when  it  is  unpopular  and  hated  P  "  I 
answered,  "  I  can  !  "     Eash  youth  is  ever  confident. 

2.  *'  Can  you  seek  the  eternal  ri^ht,  and  not  be  blinded  by  the 
statutes  and  customs  of  men,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  social ;  and 
can  you  declare  that  eternal  right  you  discover,  applying  it  to  the 
actual  life  of  man,  individual  and  associated,  though  it  bring  you  into 
painful  relations  of  men  P  "    Again  I  swiftly  answered,  "  I  can." 

3.  "  Can  you  represent  in  your  life  that  truth  of  the  intellect  and 
that  right  of  the  conscience,  and  so  not  disgrace  with  your  character 
what  you  preach  with  your  lips  ?  '*  I  doubted  of  this  more  than  the 
others ;  the  temptation  to  personal  wickedness  seemed  stronger  than 
to  professional  deceit  —  at  least  it  was  then  better  known;  but  I 
answered,  "  I  can  tbt,  and  will  ! " 

Alas !  I  little  knew  all  that  was  involved  in  these  three  questionii 
and  their  prompt,  youthful  answers.    I  understand  it  better  now. 

So  I  determined  to  become  a  Minister,  hoping  to  help  mankind  in 
the  most  important  of  all  human  concerns,  tne  development  of  man's 
highest  powers. 

Zealously  I  entered  on  my  theological  education,  with  many  ill* 
defined  doubts,  and  some  distinct  deni^,  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  the 
ecclesiastical  theolosgr  of  Christendom. 

1.  In  my  early  childhood,  after  a  severe  and  silent  struggle,  I  made 
way  with  the  ghastly  doctrine  of  Eternal  Damnation  and  a  wmthfbl 
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God  ;  tUia  is  the  Goliatb  of  that  theology.    From  my  aerentfa  wm  I 
have  had  no  fear  of  God,  only  an  eYer^greateniog  loire  aod  trusL 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  "  great  mystery  of  BairelatiaB,' 
had  long  since  gone  the  same  road.  For  a  year,  though  born  ill 
bred  among  Unitarians,  I  had  attended  the  preachings  of  Dr.  Lthi 
Beecber,  the  most  powerful  orthodox  minister  in  New  SoglaDd,  te 
in  the  full  hlaze  of  his  talents  aod  reputation,  and  stirred  alaa  lik 

r>lemic  zeal  against  **  Unitarians,  Universal ists,  Fapiats,  and  In&dtli.* 
went  through  one  of  his  "  protracted  meetings/'  listening  to  the  la; 
words  of  excited  men,  and  bearing  the  most  frightful  dociriiict  i^ 
forth  in  sermon,  song,  and  prayer,  I  greatly  respected  the  laknl^ 
the  zeal,  and  the  enterprize  of  that  able  man,  who  certainly  taiighi  m 
much,  but  I  came  away  with  no  confidence  in  his  theology  ;  the  beltNf 
1  understood  it,  the  more  self-contradictory,  unuatural,  and  batefol  did 
it  seem,  A  year  of  his  preaching  about  hnisbed  all  my  respect  £6r  tk 
Calvinistic  scheme  of  theology. 

3.  I  had  found  no  evidence  which  to  me  could  authorize  a  belM  it 
the  sypernatyral  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  two-fold  BibBdil 
testimony  was  all ;  that  was  contradictory  and  good  for  nothing  j  we 
had  not  the  affidavit  of  the  mother,  the  only  competent  human  wit* 
ness,  nor  even  the  declaration  of  the  son  ;  there  waa  no  cireumstsntiil 
evidence  to  confirm  the  statement  in  the  Gospels  of  a  most  koprobiUe 
event. 

4.  Many  miracles  related  in  the  Old  and  New  Teatameut 
incredible  to  me ;  some  were  clearly  impossible,  others  ridiculi 
a  few  were  wicked ;  such,  of  course,  I  rejected  at  once,  while  I 
arbitrarily  admitted  others.  The  general  question  of  rairaclea  was  an 
which  gave  me  much  uneasitfess,  for  I  had  not  learned  cai'efuUy  t» 
examine  evidence  for  alleged  historical  events,  and  had,  besides,  no  dm 
conception  of  what  is  involved  in  the  notion  that  God  ever  viokta 
the  else  constant  mode  of  operation  of  the  universe.  Of  course  1  iud 
not  then  that  philosophical  idea  of  God  which  makes  a  theo]oi;i€al 
miracle  as  impossible  as  a  round  triangle,  or  any  other  self-evidenl 
contradiction. 

5.  I  had  no  belief  in  the  plenary,  infallible,  verbal  iiispirati<»i  oT 
the  whole  Bible,  and  strong  doubts  aa  to  the  miraculous  luspiratioo 
of  any  part  of  it.  Some  things  were  the  opposite  of  divine  ;  1  could 
not  put  my  finger  on  any  great  moral  or  religious  truth  taught  W 
revelation  in  the  New  Testament,  which  had  not  previouslj  been  set 
forth  by  men  for  whom  no  miraculous  help  was  ever  claimed.  But,  co 
the  whole  matter  of  Inspiration^  I  lacked  clear  and  definite  ideals,  and 
found  neither  friend  nor  book  to  help  me. 

In  due  time  I  entered  the  Theological  School  at  CambridM^  thn 
under  the  charge  of  the  Unitarians,  or  '^  Liberal  Christians/'  1  foimd 
excellent  opportunities  for  study  :  there  were  able  and  earnest  pnh 
fessors,  who  laid  no  yoke  on  any  neck,  but  left  each  man  free  to  think 
for  himself,  and  come  to  such  conclusions  as  he  must.  Telling  what 
they  thought  they  knew%  they  never  pretended  they  had  learned  aU 
that  may  be  known,  or  winnowed  out  all  error  from  their  creed.  They 
were  honest  gddes,  with  no  more  sophistry  than  is  perhaps  almoal 
tmiTersal  in  that  calling,  and  did  not  prt^tend  to  be  masters.     Hit 
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too»  was  a  large  library  containing  mucli  valuable  ancient  lore,  though, 
alas  !  almost  none  of  the  new  theologic  thought  of  the  German 
masters.  Besides,  there  was  leisure,  and  unbounded  freedom  of 
research  ;  and  I  could  work  as  many  hours  in  the  study  as  a  mechanic 
in  his  shop,  or  a  farmer  in  his  field.  The  pulpits  of  Boston  were 
within  an  easy  walk,  and  Dr.  Ghanning  drew  near  the  zenith  of  his 
power. 

Here,  under  these  influences,  I  pursued  the  usual  routine  of  theo- 
logical'reading,  but  yet,  of  course,  had  my  own  private  studies,  suited 
to  my  special  wants. «  It  is  now  easy  to  tell  what  I  then  attempted 
without  always  being  conscious  of  my  aim,  and  what  results  I  gradually 
reached  before  I  settled  in  the  ministry. 

I.  I  studied  the  Bible  with  much  care.  First,  I  wished  to  learn. 
What  is  the  Bible — ^what  books  and  words  compose  it  ?  this  is  the 
question  of  criticism ;  next.  What  does  the  Bible  mean — what  sentiments 
and  ideas  do  its  words  contain  P  this  is  the  question  of  interpretation. 
I  read  the  Bible  critically,  in  its  original  tongueSi  the  most  important 
parts  of  it  also  in  the  early  versions,  and  sought  for  the  meaning  early 
attributed  to  its  words,  and  so  studied  the  works  of  Jewish  Babbis  on 
the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  on  both  New 
and  Old ;  besides,  I  studied  carefully  the  latest  critics  and  interpreters, 
especially  the  Gtirman. 

I  soon  found  that  the  Bible  is  a  collection  of  quite  heterogeneous 
books,  most  of  them  anonymous,  or  bearing  names  of  dopbtful  authors, 
collected  none  knows  how,  or  when,  or  bv  whom ;  united  more  by 
.caprice  than  any  philosophic  or  historic  method,  so  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  one  ancient  nook  is  kept  in  the  Canon  and  another  kept 
out.  I  found  no  unity  of  doctrine  in  the  several  parts;  the  Old 
Testament  '^ reveals"  one  fcnrm  of  religion,  and  the  New  Testament 
one  directly  its  opposite ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  itself,  I  found 
each  writer  had  his  own  individuality,  which  appears  not  only  in  the 
style,  the  form  of  thought,  but  quite  as  much  in  the  doctrines,  the  sub- 
stance of  thought,  where  no  two  are  well  agreed. 

Connected  with  this  Biblical  study,  came  the  question  of  inspiration 
and  of  miracles.  I  still  inconsistently  believed,  or  half  believed,  in 
the  direct  miraculous  interposition  of  Gk>d,  from  time  to  time,  to  set 
things  ri^ht  which  else  went  wrons,  though  I  found  no  historic  or 
philosophic  reason  for  limiting  it  to  the  affairs  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
or  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  The  whole  matter  of  miracles  was 
still  a  puzzle  to  me,  and  for  a  long  time  a  source  of  anxiety ;  for  I 
had  not  studied  the  principles  of  historic  evidence,  nor  learned  to 
identify  and  scrutinize  the  witnesses.  But  the  problem  of  in^iration 
got  sooner  solved.  I  believed  in  the  immanence  of  GK)d  in  mfui,  as 
well  as  matter.  His  activity  in  both ;  hence,  that  all  men  are  inspired 
in  proportion  to  their  actual  powers,  and  their  normal  use  thereof;  that 
truth  IS  the  test  of  intellectual  inspiration,  justice  of  moral,  and  so  on. 
I  did  not  find  the  Bible  inspired,  except  in  this  general  way,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  truth  and  justice  therein.  It  seemed  to  me  that  no 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  or  New  could  be  called  the  "  Word  of 
Oody"  save  in  the  sense  that  all  truth  is  God's  word. 
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H.  I  studied  tbe  historical  deyeloptnent  of  religion  and  tMlff 
amongst  Jews  and  Cbriatians,  and  saw  tbe  gradual  furmatioii  cfS 
great  ecclesiastical  doctrine*  wbicb  so  domineered  over  the  worlds  1» 
I  found  the  Bible  was  the  work  of  men,  so  I  also  foond  that  tk 
Ohristian  Church  was  no  more  divioe  than  tbe  British  State,  a  Duidk* 
man's  shop,  or  an  Austrian's  farm.  The  miraculous  infallible  BiUe^ 
and  tbe  miraculous,  iufnllible  Church,  disappeared  when  tbev  tbej  wm 
clodeljr  looked  at ;  and  I  found  the  fact  of  history  quite  diiferenl  bm 
thepretenaion  of  tl^eology. 

III.  I  studied  the  historical  development  of  religion  and  tlieoSs|v 
amongst  tbe  nations  not  Jewish  or  Cbristian^  and  attended  aa  mDv 
I  then  could  to  the  four  other  great  religious  sects — the  BralmaBki 
tbe  Buddhistic,  the  Classic^  and  the  l^Iobammedan.  As  far  as  {KNnUi 
at  that  time,  I  studied  the  sacred  books  of  mankind  in  their  oripal 
tongues,  and  with  the  help  of  the  most  faithful  interpreters*  fiat 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  philosophers  came  in  for  their  plaoe, 
there  being  no  sacret^books  of  the  classic  nations.  I  attended  {irtUf 
carefully  to  tbe  religion  of  savages  and  barbarians,  and  was  therelf 
helped  to  tbe  solution  of  many  a  difficult  problem.  I  found  do  litbi 
of  men  destitute  of  religion  who  had  attained  power  of  artieiikti 
speech, 

IV.  I  studied  assiduously  the  metaphpica  and  psychology  of  rrfi- 
gion*  BeligiouB  consciousness  was  universal  in  human  historr,  Ww 
it  then  natural  to  man,  in»eparable  from  bis  essence,  and  so  from  lus 
development  ?  In  my  own  consciousness  I  found  it  automatic  sad 
indispensable ;  was  it  really  so  likewise  in  the  human  race  ?  The, 
authority  of  Bibles  and  Clmrchea  was  no  answer  to  that  question^J 
tried  to  make  an  analysis  of  humanity,  and  see  if  by  paychoJ 
science  I  could  detect  the  special  element  which  produced  relifl 
consciousness  in  me,  and  religious  phenomena  in  mankind — seek 
cause  adequate  to  the  facta  of  experience  aud  observation-      The 

mon  books  of  philosophy  seemed  quite  insufficient;  the   eensat 

system,  so  ably  presented  by  Locke  in  bis  masterly  Esaay,  dereloped  * 
into  various  forms  by  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Paley,  and  the  French 
Materialists,  and   modified,   but   not  much  amended,    by    Heid  and 
Stewart,  gave  little  help ;  it  could  not  legitimate  my  own   relig 
instincts,  nor  explain  tho  religious  history  of  mankind,  or  even  of 
British  people,  to  whom  that  philosophy  is  still  so  manifold  a      t»-i 
drance.      Eeclesiaatical  writers,  thotigb  able  as  Clarke  and  Butler,  aad 
learned  also  as  Cud  worth  and  Barrow,  could  not  solve  the  difiicuJty; 
for  the  principle  of  authority,  though  more  or  less  concealed^  yet  lay 
there,  and,  like  buried  iron,  disturbed  the  free  action  of  tbeip  magnetic  J 
genius,  aflecting  its  dip  and  inclination.     The  brilliant  mosaic,  wKI^  1 
Cousin  set  before  the  world,  was  of  great  senice,  but  not  Batiafact 
1  found  most  help  in  tbe  works  of  Immanuel  Kant,  one  of  the  .^^^ 
foundest  thinkers  in  the  world,  though  one  of  the  worst  writers  even  ^ 
of  Germany ;  if  he  did  not  always  furnish  conclusions  I  could  rest  in, 
he  yet  gave  me  tbe  true  method,  and  put  me  on  the  right  road. 

I  found  certain  great  primal  intuitions  of  human  nature,  which 
depend  on  no  logical  process  of  demonstration,  but  are  rather  facta  of  i 
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consdousnesB  giyen  by  the  instinctive  action  of  human  nature  itself 
I  will  mention  only  the  three  most  important  which  pertain  to  re» 
ligion. 

1.  The  instinctive  intuition  of  the  divine,  the  consciousness  that 
there  is  a  GK>d. 

2.  The  instinctive  intuition  of  the  just  and  right,  a  consciousness 
that  there  is  a  moral  law,  independent  of  our  will,  which  we  ought  to 


8.  The  instinctive  intuition  of  the  immortal,  a  consciousness  that 
the  essential  element  of  man,  the  principle  of  individuality,  never 
dies. 

Here,  then,  was  the  foundation  of  religion,  laid  in  human  nature 
itself,  which  neither  the  atheist  nor  the  more  pernicious  bigot,  with 
their  sophisms  of  denial  or  affirmation,  could  move,  or  even  shake. 
I  had  gone  through  the  great  spiritual  trial  of  my  life,  telling  no 
one  of  its  hopes  or  fears;  and  1  thought  it  a  triumph  that  I  had 
psychologically  established  these  three  things  to  mv  own  satisfcu^tion, 
and  devised  a  scheme  which  to  the  scholar's  thind,  I  thought,  could 
legitimate  what  was  spontaneously  given  to  all,  by  the  great  primal 
instincts  of  mankind. 

Then  I  proceeded  to  develop  the  contents  of  these  instinctive 
intuitions  of  the  divine,  the  just,  and  the  immortal,  and  see  what  God 
actually  is,  what  morality  is,  and  what  eternal  life  has  to  ofifer.  In 
each  case  I  pursued  two  methods — the  inductive  and  deductive. 

First,  frdm  the  histoiy  of  mankind — savage,  barbarous,  civilised, 
enlightened — ^I  gathered  the  most  siepiificant  facts  I  could  find  relating 
to  men's  opinions  about  God,  Morality,  Heaven,  and  Hell,  and  thence 
made  such  generalisations  as  the  facts  would  warrant,  which,  however, 
were  seldom  satisfactory;  for  they  did  not  represent  facts  of  the 
universe,  the  actual  God,  justice,  and  eternal  life,  but  only  what  men 
had  thought  or  felt  thereof;  yet  this  comparative  and  inductive 
theology  was  of  great  value  to  me. 

Next,  from  the  primitive  facts  of  co^sciouQ^es8,  given  by  the  power 
of  instinctive  intuition,  I  endeavoured  to  deduce  the  true  notion  of 
God,  of  justice,  and  futurity.  Here  I  could  draw  from  human  nature, 
and  not  be  hindered  by  the  limitations  of  human  ^istoiy ;  but  I  know 
now  better  than  it  was  possible  then,  how  difficult  is  this  work,  and 
how  often  the  inquirer  mistakes  his  own  subjective  imagination  for  a 
fact  of  the  universe.  It  is  for  others  to  decide  whether  1  have  some- 
times mistaken  a  little  grain  of  brilliant  dust  in  my  telescope  for  a 
fixed  star  in  heaven. 

To  learn  what  I  could  about  the  spiritual  faculties  of  man,  I  not 
only  studied  the  sacred  books  of  various  nations,  the  poets  and  the 
philosophers  who  professedly  treat  thereof,  but  also  such  as  deal 
with  sleep-walking,  dreams,  visions,  prophecies,  second-sight,  oracles, 
ecstacies,  witchcraft,  mi^c  wondera,  tne  appearance  of  devils,  ghosts, 
and  the  like.  Besides,  I  studied  other  works  which  lie  out  from  the 
regular  highway  of  theology,  the  spurious  books  attributed  to  famous 
Jews  or  Christians,  Fseudepigraphy  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  New,  with  the  strange  fantasies  of  the  Neoplatonists 
and  Gnostics.    I  did  not  neglect  the  writings  of  the  Mystics,  though 
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at  tbat  time  I  could  onlj  make  a  beginning  with  the  more  bmam  t 
most  tenderly  religious;  I  was  mueh  attracted  to  tbm  efawofaik 
who  developed  the  element  of  piety,  regardlesa  of  the  theokp 
jritiialism  of  the  church,  the  philosophic  diacipline  of  the  sdioefav  * 
the  practical  morality  of  common  lile.  By  tbia  prooe«9,  I  not  mtf 
learned  much  of  the  abnormal  action  of  the  btiman  epirrt,  tmi  «9 
how  often  a  mere  fancy  passes  for  fact,  and  a  dreamer^a  mMtebit 
whim  bestrides  some  great  harbour  of  the  world  for  a  thousand I'OR, 
obstructing  all  tall  ships,  until  an  earthquake  throws  it  domt*;  ht 
I  also  gleaned  up  many  a  precious  flower  which  blcK>med  nmeoiii 
those  wa.ste  places  of  literature,  and  was  unknown  to  the  autlktfM 
floras  of  the  school  or  church. 

I  left  the  Theological  School  with  reluctance,  conocioiis  of  fasora; 
80  little  of  what  I  must  presently  teach,  and  wishing  more  years  fi 
research  and  thought.     Of  course  my  first  sermons  were  only  uaaHik- 
tious ;  and  even  if  the  thought  migfct,  perhaps,  be  original,  tW  km 
was  old,  the  stereotype   of  the  pulpit.     1  preached    with    fear  nl 
trembling,  and  wondered   that    old  and  mature  persons,   rich  m  tbt 
experience  of  life^  should  listen  to  a  young  man,  who  might,  indeed 
have  read  and  thought,  but  yet  had  had  no  time  to   live  much  anl 
know  things  by  heart.     I  took  all  possible  pains  with  the  matter  of  tbe 
discourse,  and  always  appealed  to  the  religious  instiDct  in  niankind. 
At  the  beginning  I  resolved  to  preach  the  natural  laws  of  inan  as  th^ 
are  writ  in  his  constitution,  no  less  and  no  more.     After  preaching  t 
few  months  in  various  places,  and  feeling  my  way  mt<i  the  eonacioo*' 
nesa  of  men,  I  determined  to  preach  nothing  as  religion  which  I  bid 
not  experienced  inwardly,  and  made  ray  own,  knowing   it  by  heart 
Thufl,  not  only  the  intellectual,  hut  also  the  religious  part  of  my  seJ^ 
mona  would  rest  on  facts  that  I  was  sure  of,  and  not  on   the  words  d 
another.     I  was  indebted  to  another  young  candidate  for  the  hint.    1 
hope  I  have  not  been  faithless  to  the  early  vow.     A   study   of  the 
English  State  Trials,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  arg^uments  of  fhs 
great  speeches  therein,  helped  me  to  clearness  Jt  arrangemezit,  and 
distinctness  in  the  uee  of  terms.     Here  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latm 
orations  I  got  the  beat  p*irt  of  my  rhetorical  culture* 

On  the  longest  day  of  1837,  I  was  ordained  Minister  of  the  Unitft' 
rian  Church  and  Congregation  at  West  Eoxbury,  a  little  village  dmt 
Boston^  one  of  the  smallest  societies  in  New  England,  where  1  found 
men  and  women  whose  friendship  is  still  dear  and  instructive.  I  iml 
thought  freely,  and  freely  preached  what  I  thought;  none  had  < 

questioned  my  ri^ht.     At  the  Theological  School,  the  professors  ^ 

tnen  teachers  to  iuBtruct,  not  also  inquisitors  to  torture  and  to  damn* 
satisfied  of  the  religious  chartaccr  of  the  pupils,  they  leiTt  each  to 
develop  his  own  free  spiritual  individuality,  responsible  only  to  his 
own  conscience  and  his  God.  It  was  then  the  boast  of  the  little  Uni- 
tarian party,  that  it  respected  individuality,  freedom  of  thought,  and 
freedom  of  speech,  and  had  neither  InciuiBitors  nor  Pope.  Great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  prevailed  amongat  Unitariana,  ministers  and  lavinen, 
but  the  unity  of  rerrgiou  was  more  thought  of  than  the  variety  of 
theology.  At  ordinations,  for  some  years,  their  councils  had  ceased 
to  inqiure  into  the  special  opiniona  of  the  candidate,  learing  him  and 
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the  society  electing  to  settle  the  matter.  The  first  principle  of  con- 
gregationsdism  certainly  requires  this  coarse.  As  a  sect,  the  Unitar- 
rians  had  but  one  distmctive  doctrine— the  uni^  of  God  without  the 
Trinity  of  Persons.  Christendom  said,  *'  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  Jehovah 
of  Hosts !  **  The  Unitarians  answered,  "  He  is  not ! "  At  my  ordina- 
tion, none  of  the  council  offered  to  catechise  me,  or  wished  to  interfere 
with  what  belonged  to  me  and  the  congregation,  and  they  probably 
thought  of  my  piety  and  morality  more  than  of  the  special  theology 
which  even  then  rode  therewith  in  the  same  panniers.  The  able  and 
earnest  ministers  who  preached  the  sermon,  delivered  the  charge,  and 
gave  me  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  all  recommended  study,  inves- 
tigation, origin^ty,  freedom  of  thought  and  openness  of  speech,  as 
well  as  humanity,  and  a  life  of  personal  religiousness.  One,  in  his 
ordaining  prayer,  his  hand  on  my  head,  put  up  the  petition,  "  that  no 
fondness  for  literature  or  science,  and  no  favorite  studies  may  ever 
lead  this  young  man  from  learning  the  true  reli^on,  and  preaching 
it  for  the  salvation  of  mankind ! "  Most  heartily  did  I  say  **  Amen !  " 
to  this  supplication. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  the  congregation  did  not  exceed  seventy 
persons,  including  the  children.  I  soon  became  well  acquainted  with 
all  in  the  little  parish,  where  I  found  some  men  of  rare  enb'ghtenment, 
some  truly  generous  and  noble  souls.  I  knew  the  characters  of  all, 
and  the  thoughts  of  such  as  had  them.  I  took  great  pains  with  the 
composition  of  my  sermons ;  they  were  never  out  of  my  mind.  I 
had  an  intense  delight  in  writing  and  preaching ;  but  I  was  a  learner 
quite  as  much  as  a  teacher,  and  was  feeling  my  way  forward  and 
upward  with  one  hand,  while  I  tried  to  lead  men  with  the  other.  I 
preached  natural  laws,  nothing  on  the  authority  of  any  church,  any 
tradition,  any  sect,  though  I  sought  illustration  and  confirmation  from 
fdl  these  sources.  For  historical  things,  I  told  the  historical  evidence ; 
for  spiritual  things,  I  found  ready  proof  in  the  primal  instincts  of  the 
soul,  and  confirmation  in  the  life  of  religious  men.  The  simple  life  of 
the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  milk-men,  about  me,  of  its  own  accord, 
turned  into  a  sort  of  poetry,  and  re-appeared  in  the  sermons,  as  the 
CTcen  woods,  not  far  off,  looked  in  at  the  windows  of  the  meeting- 
house. I  think  I  preached  only  what  I  had  experienced  in  my  own 
inward  consciousness,  which  widened  and  grew  richer  as  I  came  into 
practical  contact  with  living  men,  turned  time  into  life,  and  mere 
thought  became  character. 

But  I  had  much  leisure  for  my  private  humanitarian  and  philosophic 
studies.  One  of  the  professors  in  the  Theological  School  had  advised 
against  my  settling  '*  in  so  small  a  place,"  and  warned  me  against  ''the 
seductions  of  an  easy  chair,"  telling  me  I'  must  become  a  ''  minister 
at  lar^e  for  all  niauKind,"  and  do  with  the  pen  what  I  could  not  with 
the  voice.  I  devoted  my  spare  time  to  hard  study.  To  work  ten  or 
fifteen  hours  a-day  in  my  hterary  labours,  was  not  only  a  habit,  but  a 
pleasure ;  with  zeal  and  delight  I  applied  myself  anew  to  the  great 
theological  problems  of  the  age. 

Many  circumstances  favored  both  studious  pursuits  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  independent  character.  The  years  of  my  preliminary 
theological  study,  and  of  my  early  ministry,  fell  in  the  most  interesting 
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period  of  TSew  Ho^mmSm  ipiiitiMi  kiikofy; 
went  on— «>  ffleot  tbat  few  Ben  knev  k  i 
then  underitood  iU  whither  or  it*  whenee. 

The  Untunaos,  mfter  a  long  and  bitter  < 
were  often  fhaaideailj  ilUreated  hj  the  ''ortiiodas,^ 
flod  leeored  their  ecdenaitieal  rig^  to  deny  the  Trmiar,  ' 
of  doemaa  ;**  thej  had  won  the  reapeet  of  the  Xev  ^ 
had  UMorbed  moat  of  the  rdigitaa  talent  of  M^and 
maojr  cborehea,  and  poateawd  nd  libetallj  idiainiatf  led  the  aid 
rieheat  college  in  America.    S^oi  jet  petnfied  into  n  aect*  tkef  \ 
in  the  krge  VA)erij  of  ^^  the  children  of  God,"  and  c 

racka  nor  du^jroona,  did  not  eoret  anr  of  those  thinga  1 

neighbor*!.  W  ith  leas  education  and  Uterarr  akiD,  Ae  r'l 
had  fboffht  maofullj  against  Eternal  Damnation — the 
trine  which  defiles  the  pagjes  of  man's  theokgic  histovy — i 
ecclesiastical  position,  wiping  malignant  atatntea  from  tbe  lanr  hassx. 
and,  though  in  a  poor  and  toI^  waj,  were  popnlariauig  ^bm  psat 
truth  that  God's  chief  attribute  is  lovx,  which  ia  extended  to  aD  shl 
Alooe  of  all  Christian  sects,  thej  professedlj  taught  tlie  iauaortsfitr 
of  man  in  such  a  form  that  it  is  no  corse  to  the  race  to  find  it  tna' ! 
Bi^  though  departing  from  those  doctrines  whidi  are  eesenftial  to  ^ 
Christiao  ecclesiastic  scheme,  neither  Uniyersaliat  ncr  UnitansB  hsd 
brokeo  with  the  authority  of  Berelation,  the  wotd  of  the  Bflde^  ksl 
still  professed  a  willingness  to  beliere  both  TriniW^  and  TTlaiiMtisa, 
could  they  be  found  in  tbe  miraculous  and  infidlible  ocriptnre. 

Mr.  Garrison,  with  his  friends,  inheriting  what  waa  beat  in  Ht 
Puritan  founders  of  New  England,  fired  with  the  seal  of  the  Hebcv 
prophets  and  Christian  martyrs,  while  they  were  animated  with  s 
spirit  of  humanity  rarely  found  in  any  of  the  three,  was  beginnia^ 
his  noble  work,  but  in  a  style  so  humble  that,  after  much  search,  the 
police  of  Boston  discovered  there  was  nothing  dangerous  in  it^  for 
^  his  only  visible  auxiliary  was  a  nesro  boy."  Dr.  Channin^  was  ia 
tbe  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  after  long  preaching  the  dignitf 
of  man  as  an  abstraction,  and  piety  as  a  purely  inward  life,  with  me 
and  winsome  eloquence,  and  ever  progressive  humanity,  bc^gan  to 
apply  his  sublime  doctrines  to  actual  l^e  in  the  individiud,  the  atale^ 
and  the  church.  In  tbe  name  of  Christianity,  the  great  Americsa 
Unitarian  called  for  tbe  reform  of  the  drunkard,  tbe  elevation  of  the 
poor,  tbe  instruction  of  tbe  ignorant,  and,  above  all,  for  the  UberatioB 
of  tbe  American  slave.  A  remarkable  man,  his  instinct  of  progiesi 
grew  stronger  tbe  more  be  travelled,  and  the  further  he  went,  for  he 
surrounded  himself  with  young  lifa  Horace  Mann,  with  lus  coad- 
jutors, began  a  great  movement,  to  improve  tbe  public  education  of 
tbe  people.  Pierpont,  single-handed,  was  fighting  a  grand  and  two- 
fold battle — against  drunkenness  in  the  street,  and  for  righteousness  in 
tbe  pulpit — against  fearful  ecclesiastic  odds  maintaining  a  miniatCT's 
right  and  duty  to  oppose  actual  wickedness,  however  popular  and 
destructive.  The  brilliant  genius  of  Emerson  rose  in  tne  winter 
nights,  and  hung  over  Boston,  drawing  the  eyes  of  ingenuous  young 
people  to  look  up  to  that  great,  new  star,  a  beauty  and  a  mjateiy, 
which  charmed  for  the  moment,  while  it  gave  also  perennial  inapira- 
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tioiiy  as  it  led  them  forward  along  new  paths,  and  towards  new  hopes. 
America  has  seen  no  such  sight  oefore ;  it  is  not  less  a  hlessed  wonder 
now. 

.Besides,  the  Phrenologists,  so  ablj  represented  by  Spurzheim  and 
Combe*  were  weakening  the  power  of  the  old  supematuralism,  leading 
men  to  study  the  constitution  of  man  more  wisely  than  before,  and 
laying  the  foundation  on  which  many  a  beneficent  structure  was  soon 
to  rise.  The  writings  of  Wordsworth  were  becoming  familiar  to  the 
thoughtful  lovers  of  nature  and  of  man,  and  drawing  men  to  natural 
piety.  Carlyle's  works  got  reprinted  at  Boston,  diffusine;  a  strong,  and 
then  also,  a  healthy  influence  on  old  and  young.  The  writings  of 
Coleridge  were  reprinted  in  America,  all  of  them  **  aids  to  reflection," 
and  brilliant  with  the  scattered  sparks  of  genius ;  they  incited  many  to 
think,  more  especially  young  Trinitarian  ministers ;  and,  spite  of  the 
lack  of  both  historic  and  philosophic  accuracy,  and  the  utter  absence  of 
idl  proportion  in  his  writmgs  ;  spite  of  his  haste,  his  vanity,  prejudice, 
sophistry,  confusion,  and  o])ium — he  yet  did  |;reat  service  in  New 
England,  helping  to  emancipate  enthralled  mmds.  The  works  of 
Cousin,  more  systematic,  and  more  profound  as  a  whole,  and  far  more 
catholic  and  comprehensive,  continental,  not  insular,  in  his  range,  also 
became  familiar  to  the  Americans — reviews  and  translations  g6ing 
where  the  eloquent  original  was  not  heard — and  helped  to  free  the 
young  mind  from  the  gross  sensationalism  of  the  academic  philosophy 
on  one  side,  and  the  grosser  supematuralism  of  the  ecclesiastic  theology 
on  the  other. 

The  German  language,  hitherto  the  priceless  treasure  of  a  few^  was 
becoming  well  known,  and  many  were  thereby  made  acquainted  with 
the  most  original,  deep,  bold,  comprehensive,  and  wealthy  literature  in 
the  world,  fidl  of  theologic  and  phDosophic  thought.  Thus,  a  great 
storehouse  was  opened  to  such  as  were  earnestly  in  quest  of  truth. 
Young  Mr.  Strauss,  in  whom  genius  for  criticism  was  united  with 
extraordinary  learning  and  rare  facility  of  philosophic  speech,  wrote  his 
"  Life  of  Jesus,"  where  he  rigidly  scrutinised  tne  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  authenticity  of  their  contents,  and  with  scientific  calm- 
ness, brought  every  statement  to  his  steady  scales^  weighing  it,  not 
always,  justly,  as  I  think,  but  impartially  always,  with  philosophic 
coolness  and  deliberation.  The  most  formidable  assailant  ot  the  eccle- 
siastical theology  of  Christendom,  he  roused  a  host  of  foes,  whose 
writings — mainly  ill-tempered,  insolent,  and  sophistical — it  was  yet 
profitable  for  a  young  man  to  read. 

The  value  of  Christian  miracles,  not  the  question  of  fact,  was  dis- 
cussed at  Boston,  as  never  before  in  America.  Prophecy  had  been 
thought  the  Jachin,  and  miracles  the  Boaz,  whereon  alone  Christianity 
could  rest;  but,  said  some,  if  both  be  shaken  down,  the  Lord's  house 
will  not  fall.  The  claims  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  came  up  to  be  set- 
tled anew ;  and  young  men,  walking  solitary  through  the  moonlight, 
asked,  "  Which  is  to  be  permanent  master — a  single  accident  in  human 
history,  nay,  perchance  only  the  whim  of  some  anonymous  dreamer,  or 
the  substance  of  human  nature,  greatening  with  continual  development, 
and 

''  Not  without  access  of  unexpected  strength  P  " 
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The  question  was  also  its  answer. 

The  rights  of  labor  were  discussed  with  deep  philanthropic  feeKiig 
and  sometimes  with  profound  thought,  metaphysic  and  economic  hctk 
The  works  of  Charles  Fourier — a  strange,  fieintastic,  visionary  man,  no 
doubt,  but  fi;ifted  also  with  amazing  msight  of  the  truths  of  social 
science — shed  some  light  in  these  dark  places  of  speculation.  Mr. 
Siplej,  a  bom  Democrat,  in  the  high  sense  of  that  abused  word,  and 
one  of  the  best  cultured  and  most  enlightened  men  in  America^  made 
an  attempt  at  Brook  Farm,  in  West  Boxbury,  so  to  oi^ganise  soebtf 
that  the  results  of  labour  should  remain  in  the  workman's  hand,  and 
not  slip  thence  to  the  trader's  till ;  that  there  should  be  **  no  explmta- 
tion  of  man  by  man,"  but  toil  and  thought,  hard  work  and  high  culture, 
should  be  imited  in  the  same  person. 

The  natural  rights  of  woman  began  to  be  inquired  into,  and  pah- 
lidy  discussed ;  while  in  private,  ^reat  pains  were  taken  in  the  chidP 
towns  of  New  England,  to  furnish  a  thorough  and  comprehensiTe 
education  to  such  young  maidens  as  were  bom  with  two  talents,  mind 
and  n^oney. 

Of  course  a  strong  reaction  followed.  At  the  Cambridge  DiTimfy 
School,  Professor  Henry  Ware,  Jun.,  told  the  ypung  men,  if*  thcss 
appeared  to  them  any  contradiction  between  the  reason  of  man  ud 
the  letter  of  the  Bible,  they  "  must  follow  the  written  Word,"  **  fop  yoa 
can  never  be  so  certain  of  the  correctness  of  what  takes  place  in  your 
own  mind,  as  of  what  is  written  in  the  Bible."  In  an  ordination  ser- 
mon, he  told  the  young  minister  not  to  preach  himself,  but  Christ ;  an^ 
not  to  appeal  to  human  nature  for  prooi  of  doctrines,  but  to  the  autho- 
rity of  revelation.  Other  Unitarian  ministers  declared,  *•  There  are 
limits  to  free  inquiry ; "  and  preached,  "  Season  must  be  put  down,  or 
she  will  soon  ask  terrible  questions ; "  protested  against  the  union  d 
philosophy  and  religion,  and  assumed  to  '*  prohibit  the  banns  "  of  mar- 
riage between  the  two.  Mr.  Norton — then  a  great  name  at  Cambridge^ 
a  scholar  of  rare  but  contracted  merit,  a  careful  and  exact  writer,  bom 
for  controversy,  really  learned  and  able  in  his  special  department,  the 
interpretations  of  the  New  Testament — opened  nis  mouth  and  spoke: 
the  mass  of  men  must  accept  the  doctrines  of  religion  solelj  on  the 
authority  of  the  learned,  as  they  do  the  doctrines  of  mathematictl 
astronomy ;  the  miracles  of  Jesus — hf  made  merry  at  those  of  the  Old 
Testament — ^are  the  only  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianitj ;  in  the 
popular  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  there  wad  no  conception  of 
God ;  the  new  philosophic  attempts  to  explain  the  fact  of  religious 
consciousness  were  "  the  latest  form  of  infidelity ; "  the  great  philoso- 
phical and  theological  thinkers  of  Germany  were  **all  atheists;** 
*'  Schleiermacher  was  an  atheist,"  as  was  also  Spinoza,  his  master, 
before  him ;  and  Cousin,  who  was  only  "  that  Frenchman,'*  was  no 
better ;  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  neglect  of  "  Biblical  criticism," 
were  leading  mankind  to  ruin— everywhere  was  instability  and  in- 
security ! 

Of  course,  this  reaction  was  supported  by  the  ministers  in  the  great 
churches  of  commerce,  and  by  the  old  literary  periodicals,  which  never 
knew  a  star  was  risen  till  men  wondered  at  it  m  the  zenith ;  the  Uni- 
tarian journals  gradually  went  over  to  the  opponents  of  freedom  and 
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progress,  with  lofty  scorn  rejectiDg  their  former  principles,  and  repeat- 
ing the  conduct  they  had  once  complained  of;  Cambridge  and  Princeton 
seeiLed  to  be  interchanging  cards.  Prom  such  hands  Cousin  and  Emer- 
son could  not  receive  needed  criticism,  but'  only  vulgar  abuse.  Dr. 
Channing  could  '*  not  draw  a  lon^  breath  in  Boston,"  where  he  found 
the  successors  of  Paul  trembling  before  the  successors  of  Pelix.  Even 
Trinitarian  Moses  Stuart  seemed  scarcely  safe  in  his  hard-bottomed 
Hopkinsian  chair,  at  Andover.  The  Trinitarian  ministers  and  city 
schoolmasters  galled  Horace  Mann  with  continual  assaults  on  his  mea- 
sures for  educating  the  people.  Unitarian  ministers  struck  hands  with 
wealthy  liquor  dealers  to  drive  Mr.  Pierpont  from  his  pulpit,  where  he 
valiantly  preached  '*  temperance,  righteousness,  and  judgment  to  come," 
appealing  to  *'  a  day  after  to-day."  Prominent  anti-slavery  men  were 
dropped  out  of  all  wealthy  society  in  Boston,  their  former  friends  not 
knowing  them  in  the  streets ;  Mr.  Garrison  was  mobbed  by  men  in 
handsome  coats,  and  found  defence  from  their  fury  only  in  a  jail ;  an 
assembly  of  women,  consulting  for  the  liberation  of  their  darker  sisters, 
was  driven  with  hootings  into  the  street.  The  Attomey-Qeneral  of 
Massachusetts  brought  an  indictment  for  blasphemy  against  a  country 
minister,  one  of  the  most  learned  Biblical  scholars  in  America,  for 
publicly  proving  that  none  of  the  '^  Messianic  prophecies  "  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  ever  fulfilled  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  accordingly 
was  not  the  expected  Christ  of  the  Jews.  Abner  Kneeland,  editor  of 
a  newspaper,  in  which  he  boasted  of  the  name  '*  Infidel,"  was  clapped 
in  jail  for  writing  against  the  ecclesiastical  notion  of  Qod,  the  last  man 
ever  punished  for  blasphemy  in  the  State.  At  the  beck  of  a  Virginian 
slave-holder,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  suggested  to  the  Legisla- 
ture the  expediency  of  abridging  the  old  New  England  liberty  of 
speech. 

The  movement  party  established  a  new  quarterly,  the  Dial,  wherein 
their  wisdom  and  their  folly  rode  together  on  the  same  saddle,  to  the 
amazement  of  lookers-on.  The  short-lived  journal  had  a  narrow  circu- 
lation, but  its  most  significant  papers  were  scattered  wide  by  news- 
napers  which  copied  them.  A  Quarterly  Review  was  also  established  by 
Mr.  Brownson,  then  a  Unitarian  minister  and  "  sceptical  democrat'"  of 
the  most  extravagant  class,  but  now  a  Catholic,  a  powerful  advocate  of 
material  and  spiritual  despotism,  and  perhaps  the  ablest  writer  in 
America  against  the  rights  of  man  and  the  wellare  of  his  race.  In  this 
he  difiused  important  philosophic  ideas,  displayed  and  disciplined  his 
own  extraordinary  talents  for  philosophic  thought  and  popular  writing, 
and  directed  them  towards  jDemocracy,  Transcendentalism,  ''New 
Views,"  and  the  "  Progress  of  the  Species." 

I  count  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  I  was  a  young  man  when 
these  things  were  taking  place,  when  great  questions  were  discussed, 
and  the  public  had  not  yet  taken  sides. 

After  I  became  a  Minister  I  laid  out  an  extensive  plan  of  study,  a 
continuation  of  previous  work.  I  intended  to  write  a  *'  History  of  the 
Proffressive  Development  of  Seligion  among  the  leading  Baces  of  Man- 
kind," and  attended  at  once  to  certain  preliminaries.  I  studied  the 
Bible  more  carefully  and  comprehensively  than  before,  both  the  criti- 
cism and  interpretation ;  and,  in  six  or  seven  years,  prepared  an ''  Intro- 
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duction  to  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testamentiy'*  trmalitod 
from  the  Gl«nna^  of  Dr.  Wette,  the  ablest  writer  in  the  world  on  ^ 
theme ;  the  book  as  published  was  partly  his  and  partly  mine.  TUi 
work  led  me  to  a  careful  study  of  the  Christian  Fathers  of  ^  fini 
five  centuries,  and  of  most  of  the  great  works  written  about  the  Bible 
and  Christianity.  I  intended  to  prepare  a  similar  work  on  the  Nar 
Testament,  and  the  Apocrypha  of^both  Old  and  New.  I  studied  tiie 
philosophers,  theologians,  and  Biblical  critics  of  Oermanj,  the  ooh 
umd  where  theology  was  then  studied  as  a  science,  and  dereloped  wn 
scientific  freedom.  I  was  much  helped  by  the  large  learning,  and  mm 
analysis  of  these  great  thinkers,  who  have  done  as  much  for  the  hiskiy 
of  the  Christian  movement  as  Niebuhr  for  that  of  the  Soman  State. 
But  as  I  studied  the  profound  works  of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the 
regressive  and  the  progressive  men,  and  got  instruction  from  all,  I  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  accept  any  one  as  my  master,  thinking  it  lawful  to 
ride  on  their  horses  without  being  myself  either  saddled  or  bridled. 

The  critical  study  of  the  Bible  only  enhanced  my  reverence  for  the 
greati  and  good  things  I  found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New.  IV7 
were  not  the  less  valuable  because  they  were  not  the  work  of  *^  miracu- 
lous and  infallible  inspiration,"  and  because  I  found  them  mixed  witb 
some  of  the  worst  doctrines  ever  taught  by  men ;  it  was  no  strange 
thing  to  find  pearls  surrounded  by  sand,  and  roses  beset  with  thorm. 
I  liked  the  Biole  better  when  I  could  consciously  take  its  contradictoj 
books  each  for  what  it  is,  and  felt  nothing  commanding  me  to  accept  it 
for  what  it  is  not;  and  could  freely  use  it  as  a  help,  not  slavishly  serfe 
it  as  a  master,  or  worship  it  as  an  idol.  I  took  no  doctrine  for  tme, 
simply  because  it  was  in  the  Bible ;  what  therein  seemed  fidse  or 
wrong,  I  rejected  as  freely  as  if  I  had  found  it  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Buddhists  or  Mormons. 

I  bad  not  preached  long  before  I  found,  as  never  before,  that  prM^ 
tically,  the  ecclesiastical  worship  of  the  Bible  hindered  the  religions 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  Christians  more  than  any  other  cause. 

With  doctors,  the  traditionary  drug  was  once  a  fetish,  which  they 
reverenced  and  administered  without  much  inquiring  whether  it  wodd 
kill  or  cure.  But  now,  fortunately,  thev  are  divided  into  so  manj 
sects,  each  terribly  criticising  the  other,  the  spirit  of  philosophic  sc^ 
ticism  and  inquiry  by  eipenment  has  so  entered  the  profession,  that 
many  have  broken  with  that  authority,  and  ask  freely,  **  How  can  tbe 
sick  man  recover  P  "  The  worship  of  the  traditionary  drug  is  getting 
ended. 

With  lawyers,  the  law  of  the  land,  custom,  or  promulgated  statue, 
is  also  a  fetish.  They  do  not  ask,  '*  Is  the  statute  right  ? — will  iti 
application  promote  justice?"  which  is  the  common  interest  of  all 
men ;  but  only,  "  Is  it  law  P  "  To  this  judge  and  advocate  muik 
prostitute  their  conscience ;  hence  the  personal  ruin  which  so  oflen  ii 
mistaken  for  personal  success. 

With  Protestant  ministers,  the  Bible  is  a  fetish ;  it  is  so  witii 
Catholic  priests  likewise,  only  to  them  the  Boman  Church  is  the  master 
fetish,  the  "  big  thunder,"  while  the  Bible  is  but  an  inferior  and  sub- 
servient idol.  For  ultimate  authority,  the  minister  does  not  appeal 
to  Gk>d,  manifesting  Himself  in  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of 
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man,  but  only  to  the  Bible ;  to  that  he  prostitutes  his^mind  and  con- 
science, heart  and  soul ;  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  Hebrew 
book,  he  will  justify  the  slaughter  of  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children,  hj  the  thousand ;  and,  on  that  of  an  anonymous  Qreek  book, 
he  will  believe,  or  at  least  command  others  to  believe,  that  man  is  born 
totally  depraved,  and  God  will  perpetually  slaughter  men  in  hell  by 
the  million,  though  they  had  committed  no  fault,  except  that  of  not 
believing  an  absurd  doctrine  they  had  never  heard  o£  Ministers 
ts^e  the  Bible  in  the  lump  as  divine ;  all  between  the  lids  of  the 
book  is  equally  the  "  Word  of  Gt>d,"  infallible  and  miraculous ;  he 
that  believeth  it  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned ;  no  amount  of  ^iety  and  morality  can  make  up  for  not  be- 
lieving this.  No  doctor  is  ever  so  subordmate  to  his  drug,  no  lawyer 
lies  so  prone  before  statute  and  custom,  as  the  mass  of  ministers 
before  the  Bible,  the  great  fetish  of  Protestant  Ohristendom.  The 
Ephesians  did  not  so  worship  their  great  goddess  Diana  and  the  me- 
teoric stone  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter.  "  We  can  believe  any- 
thing," say  they,  ''which  has  a  'Thus  saith  the  Lord*  beiore  or  after 
it.**  The  Bible  is  not  only  master  of  the  soul,  it  is.  also  a  talisman 
to  keep  men  from  harm  ;  bodily  contact  with  it,  through  hand  or  eye, 
is  a  part  of  religion ;  so  it  lies  in  railroad  stations,  in  the  parlors  and 
sleeping  chambers  of  taverns,  and  the  cabin  of  ships,  only  to  be  seen 
and  touched  not  read.  The  pious  mother  puts  it  in  the  trunk  of  her 
prodigal  son,  about  to  travel,  and  while  she  knows  he  is  wasting  her 
substance  upon  harlots  and  in  riotous  living,  she  contents  herself  with 
the  thought  that  "  he  haa  got  his  Bible  with  him,  and  promised  to  read 
a  chapter  every  day ! "  So  the  Catholic  mother  uses  an  image  of  the 
"  Virgin  Mother  of  God,'*  and  the  Bocky  Mountain  savage  a  bundle 
of  grasQ :  it  is  a  fetish. 

But  with  this  general  worship  of  the  Bible  there  is  yet  a  cunning 
use  of  it ;  as  the  lawyers  twist  a  statute  to  wrinp^  out  a  meaning  they 
know  it  does  not  contain,  but  themselves  put  io,  or  warp  a  decision 
till  it  iits  their  purpose,  so,  with  equal  sophistry,  and  perhaps  self- 
deceit,  do  tbe  Ministers  twist  the  Bible  to  support  their  special 
doctrine:  no  book  has  been  explained  with  such  sophistry.  Thus, 
some  make  the  Apostle  Paul  a  Unitarian,  and  find  neither  Divinity 
nor  the  pre-existence  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  fourth  Gospel ;  while 
others  discover  the  full-blown  Trinitv  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  first  book  in  the  Bible ;  nay,  ^et  others  can  find  no 
devil,  no  wrathful  God,  and  no  eternal  damnation,  even  in  the  New 
Testament.  But  all  these  ministers  agree  that  th&  Bible  is  the  "  Word 
of  God,"  "  His  onlv  Word,"  miraculous  and  infallible,  and  that  belief 
in  it  is  indispensable  to  Christianity,  and  continually  preach  this  to  the 
people. 

I  had  not  long  been  a  minister,  before  I  found  this  worship  of  the 
Bible  as  a  fetish  nindering  me  at  each  progressive  step.  If  I  wished 
to  teach  the  nobleness  of  man,  the  Old  Testament  and  New  were 
there  with  dreadful  condemnations  of  human  nature ;  did  I  speak  of 
God's  love  for  all  men,  the  Bible  was  full  of  ghastly  things — chosen 
people,  hell,  devil,  damnation — to  prove  that  he  loved  only  a  few,  and 
them  not  overmuch ;  did  I  encourage  free  individuality  of  soul,  such 
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as  the  great  Bible*meii  tfaemselves  had,  asking  all  to  be  Christians  as 
Jesus  was  a  Christ,  there  were  texts  of  bondage,  eommanding  a  bdirf 
in  this  or  that  absurdity.  There  was  no  virtue,  but  the  Scriptmei 
could  furnish  an  argument  against  it.  I  could  not  deny  the  existawie 
of  ghosts  and  witches,  devils  and  demons,  haunting  the  earth,  bol 
Bevelation  could  be  quoted  against  me.  Nay,  if  I  declared  the  con- 
stancy of  nature's  kws,  and  sought  therein  great  ar^gument  for  ife 
constancy  of  God,  all  the  miracles  came  and  held  their  mythologie 
finffer  up.  Even  slavery  was  *'  of  Gk>d,"  for  the  "  divine  statutes  "  in  tis 
Old  Testament  admitted  the  principle  that  man  might  own  a  man  a 
well  as  a  garden  or  an  ox,  and  provided  for  the  measure.  Moses  ani 
the  Prophets  were  on  its  side,  and  neither  Paul  of  Tarsus  nor  Jem 
,of  Nazareth  uttered  a  direct  word  against  it.  The  best  thing  in  tk 
Bible  is  the  free  genius  for  religion,  which  is  itself  inspiration,  tad 
not  only  learns  particular  truths  through  its  direct  normal  intereoone 
with  God,  but  creates  new  men  in  its  own  likeness,  to  lead  every  Israel 
out  of  his  Egypt,  and  conduct  all  men  to  the  Land  of  Promise :  i^bm 
worships  the  Bible,  loses  this. 

I  set  myself  seriously  to  consider  how  I  could  best  oppose  ths 
monstrous  evil ;  it  required  great  caution.  I  feared  lest  I  should  weakei 
men's  natural  trust  m  God,  and  their  respect  for  true  religion,  It 
rudely  showing  them  that  they  worshipped  an  idol,  and  were  mUei 
into  gross  superstition.  This  fear  did  not  come  from  my  nature,  M 
from  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  the  vice  of  a  New  England  thec^ 
culture.  It  has  been  the  maxim  of  almost  every  sect  in  Christ^itai 
that  the  mass  of  men,  in  religious  matters,  must  be  ruled  will 
authority,  that  is,  by  outward  force;  this  nrinciple  belongs  to-tfe 
idea  of  a  supernatural  revelation ;  the  people  cannot  determine  ftr 
themselves  what  is  true,  moral,  religious;  their  opinions  must  h 
made  for  them  bv  supernatural  authority,  not  by  them  through  tbe 
normal  use  of  their  higher  faculties!  Hence  the  Catholic  jakA 
appeals  to  the  supernatural  Church  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  ^ 
Pope,  the  actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  in  tiie 
sacramental  bread  and  wine ;  hence  the  Protestant  appeals  to  fte 
supernatural  Bible,  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  bom  witn  no  hnmsi 
&ther,  the  total  depravity  of  all  men,  the  wrath  of  God,  the  existener 
of  a  devil,  and  the  eternal  torments  of  hell.  Besides,  the  man  d 
superior  education  is  commonly  separated  from  sympathizing  with  tb 
people,  and  that  by  the  verv  culture  they  have  paid  for  with  their  UA, 
and  which  ought  to  unite  the  two ;  he  has  little  confidence  in  their  ifr 
stinct  or  reflection. 

I  had  some  of  these  unnatural  doubts  and  fears;  but  my  duef 
anxiety  came  less  from  distrust  of  mankind,  than  from  dijKdence  ii 
my  own  power  to  tell  the  truth  so  dear  and  well  that  I  should  do  i» 
harm.  However,  when  I  saw  the  evil  which  came  from  this  snpo^ 
stition,  I  could  not  be  silent.  In  conversation  and  preaching,  I  ei* 
plained  little  details— this  was  poetry  in  the  Bible,  and  not  matter  of 
fact :  that  was  only  the  dress  of  the  doctrine,  not  truth  itself;  tt« 
authors  of  Scripture  were  mistaken  here  and  there ;  they  believed  n 
a  devil,  which  was  a  popular  fancy  of  their  times ;  a  particular  pK» 
phecy  has  never  been  fulfilled. 
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But  the  whole  matter  must  be  treated  more  philosophicallj,  and  set 
on  its  true  foundation.  So,  desiring  to  save  men's  reverence  for  the 
grand  truths  of  the  Bible,  while  I  should  wean  them  away  from  wor- 
shipping it,  I  soon  laboriously  wrote  two  sermons  on  the  contradictions 
in  tne  Scripture— -treating  of  historic  contradictions,  where  one  part 
is  at  variance  with  another,  or  with  actual  facts,  authenticated  by 
other  witnesses ;  of  scientific  contradictions,  passages  at  open  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  material  universe ;  and  of  moral  and  religious 
contradictions,  passages  which  were  hostile  to  the  highest  intuitions 
and  reflections  of  human  nature.  I  made  the  discourses  as  perfect 
as  I  then  could  at  that  early  stage  of  my  life :  very  imperfect  and 
incomplete  I  should,  doubtless,  find  them  now.  1  then  inquired 
about  the  expediency  of  preaching  them  immediately.  I  had  not  yet 
enough  practical  experience  of  men  to  authorize  me  to  depart  from 
the  ecclesiastical  distrust  of  the  people ;  I  consulted  older  and  enlight- 
ened ministers.  They  all  said  **'ho:  preach  no  such  thing!  lou 
will  only  do  harm.'*  One  of  the  most  learned  and  liberal  ministers 
of  New  England  advised  me  never  to  oppose  the  popular  religion  I 
**  But,  if  it  be  wrong  to  hinder  the  religious  welfare  of  the  people— 
what  then  ?  "  Why,  let  it  alone ;  all  the  old  philosophers  dia  so ; 
Socrates  sacrificed  a  cock  to  .^culapius !  He  that  spits  on  the  wind 
spits  in  his  own  face;  you  will  ruin  yourself,  and  do  nobody  any 
good! 

Silenced,  but  not  convinced,  I  kept  my  unpreached  sermons,  read 
books  on  kindred  matters,  and  sought  to  make  my  work  more  com- 
plete as  a  whole,  and  more  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  At  length  I  con- 
sulted a  very  wise  and  thoughtful  layman,  old,  with  large  social  ex- 
perience, and  much  esteemed  for  sound  sense,  one  who  knew  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case,  and  would  not  let  his  young  children  read  the 
Old  Testament,  lest  it  should  injure  their  religious  character.  *  I  told 
him  my  conviction  and  my  doubts,  asking  his  advice.  He  also  thought 
silence  wiser  than  speech,  yet  said  there  were  many  thoughtful  men 
who  felt  troubled  by  the  ofiensive  things  in  the  Bible,  and  would  be 
grateful  to  any  one  who  could  show  that  relidon  was  independent 
thereofl    But,  he  added, ''  If  vou  try  it,  vou  wiU  be  misunderstood." 

Take  the  society  at ,  perhaps  one  or  the  most  intelligent  in  the 

city ;  you  will  preach  your  sermons,  a  few  will  understand  and  thank 
you.  But  the  great  vulgar,  who  hear  imperfectly  and  remember  im- 
perfectly, and  at  the  best  understand  but  little,  they  will  say,  "  He 
finds  faults  in  the  Bible !  What  does  it  all  mean ;  what  have  we  ^ot 
left  ?  "  And  the  little  vulgar,  who  hear  and  remember  still  more  im- 
perfectly, and  understand  even  less,  they  will  exclaim,  *'  Why  the  man 
IS  an  Infidel !  He  tells  us  there  are  faults  in  the  Bible.  He  is  pulling 
down  reli^on  I "  Then  it  will  get  into  the  newspapers,  and  all  the 
ministers  in  the  land  will  be  down  upon  vou !  No  good  will  be  done, 
but  much  harm.    You  had  better  let  it  all  alone  I 

I  kept  my  sermons  more  than  a  year,  doubting  whether  the  little 
congregation  would  be  able  to  choose  between  truth  and  error  when 
both  were  set  before  them,  and  fearing  lest  I  should  weaken  their  faith 
in  pure  religion,  when  I  showed  it  was  not  responsible  for  the  con- 
traoictions  in  the  Hebrew  and  Ghreek  Scriptures  1    But  at  length  I 
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could  wait  no  longer ;  and  to  ease  mv  own  conscience,  I  preacbed  tiie 
two  sermons,  yet  not  venturine;  to  look  the  audience  in  the  face  aai 
see  the  immediate  result.  In  tne  course  of  the  week,  men  and  woomb 
of  the  commonest  education,  but  of  earnest  character  and  proioand 
religious  feeling,  took  pains  to  tell  me  of  the  great  comfort  I  hti 
given  them  by  showing,  what  they  had  long  fiSt,  that  the  Bihka 
one  thing  ana  religion  another;  that  the  two  had  no  necesaaij  cob* 
nection :  that  the  faults  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Kew  need  ool 
hinder  any  man  from  religious  development ;  and  that  he  nerer  nee^ 
try  to  believe  a  statement  in  the  Bible  which  was  at  Tanance  with  la 
reason  and  his  conscience.  They  thanked  me  for  the  attempt  to  i^ip^ 
.  common-sense  to  religion  and  the  Bible.  The  most  thoughtful  nM 
religious  seemed  the  most  instructed.  I  could  not  learn  that  any  one 
felt  less  reverence  for  God,  or  less  love  for  piety  and  morality,  ft  im 
plain  I  had  removed  a  stone  of  stumbling  from  the  puhlic  path.  Hi 
scales  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  fell  from  my  eyes ;  bj  this  crucial  » 
periment,  this  guide-board  instance,  I  learned  that  the  mass  of  ma 
need  not  be  led  blind-fold  Sy  clerical  authority,  but  had  competesl 
power  of  self-direction,  and  while  they  needed  the  scholar  as  their  he^ 
had  no  need  of  a  self-appointed  master.  It  was  dear  that  a  teacher  of 
religion  and  theology  should  tell  the  world  all  he  knew  thereoiiiiv 
appertaining,  as  all  teachers  of  mathematics  or  of  chemistry  are  ezpedd 
to  do  in  their  profession. 
I  had  once  lelt  very  happy,  when  I  could  legitimate  these  three  gral 

frimal  instinctive  intuitions,  of  the  divine,  the  just,  and  the  immoiiil; 
now  felt  equally  joyous  at  finding  I  might  safely  i^peal  to  the  aaai 
instincts  in  the  mass  of  New  England  men,  and  build  religion  on  tid 
imperishable  foundation. 

I  continued  my  humble  studies,  philosophical  and  theological ;  ni 
as  fast  as  I  found  a  new  truth,  I  preached  it  to  gladden  other  heuti 
in  my  own  parish,  and  elsewhere,  when  I  spoke  in  the  pulpits  of  nj 
friends.  The  neighbouring  ministers  became  familiar  vrith  mj  opiiboa 
and  my  practice,  but  seldom  uttered  a  reproach.  At  length,  on  tk 
19th  of  May,  1841,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Shackford,  a  thoughtfii 
and  promising  young  man,  at  South  Boston,  I  preached  a  *'])ii' 
course  of  the  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity."  Tk 
Trinitarian  ministers  who  were  present  joined  in  a  public  protest;! 
great  outcry  was  raised  against  the  sermon  and  its  author.  Theok' 
^cal  and  commercial  newspapers  rang  with  animadversions  againit 
its  wickedness.  "  Unbeliever,"  "  Infidel,"  "  Atheist,"  were  the  titfci 
bestowed  on  me  by  my  brothers  in  the  Christian  ministry  ;  a  venenUi 
minister,  who  heard  the  report  in  an  adjoining  county,  printed  Ui 
letter  in  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  journals  of  New  Engboi 
calling  on  the  Attorney- General  to  prosecute,  the  grand  jury  to  indiei; 
and  the  judge  to  sentence  me  to  three  years'  confinement  in  the  Stiif 
Prison  for  blasphemy ! 

I  printed  the  sermon,  but  no  bookseller  in  Boston  would  put  to 
name  to  the  title-page — Unitarian  ministers  had  been  busy  with  tbcf 
advice.  The  Swedenborgian  printers  volunteered  the  protection  d 
their  name ;  the  little  pamphlet  was  thus  published,  sold,  and  vdn* 
mently  denounced.     Most  of  my  clerical  friends  fell  off;  some 
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not  speak  to  me  in  the  street,  and  refused  to  take  me  by  the  hand ; 
in  tneir  public  meeting^s  they  left  the  sofas  or  benches  when  I  sat 
down,  and  withdrew  nrom  me  as  Jews  from  contact  with  a  leper. 
In  a  few  months  most  of  my  former  ministerial  coadjutors  forsook 
me,  and  there  were  only  six  who  would  allow  me  to  enter  their  pulpits. 
But  yet  one  TJnitariaD  minister,  Eev.  John  L.  Bussell,  though  a 
stranger  till  then,  presently  after  came  and  offered  me  his  help  in  my 
time  of  need  1  The  controlliDg  men  of  the  denomination  determiDeci, 
"  This  young  man  must  be  silenced ! "  The  Unitarian  periodicals  were 
shut  against  me  and  my  friends — ^the  public  must  not  read  what  I 
wrote.  Attempts  were  secretly  made  to  alienate  my  little  congrega- 
tion, and  expel  me  from  my  obscure  station  at  West  Koxbury.  But  I 
bad  not  gone  to  war  without  counting  the  cost.  I  well  knew  before- 
hand what  awaited  me,  and  had  determined  to  fight  the  battle  through, 
and  never  thoueht  of  yielding  or  being  silenced.  I  told  my  opponents 
the  only  man  who  could  **  put  me  down  *'  was  myself,  and  I  trusted  I 
should  do  nothing  to  bring  about  that  result.  If  thrust  out  of  my 
own  pulpit,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  lecture  from  city  to  city,  from 
town  to  town,  from  yillage  to  yillage,  nay,  if  need  were  from  house 
to  house,  well  assured  that  I  should  not  thus  go  oyer  the  hamlets  of 
New  England  till  something  was  come.  But  the  little  society  came 
generously  to  my  support  and  defence,  giving  me  the  heartiest  sym- 
pathy, and  offered  me  all  the  indulgence  in  their  power.  Some 
ministers  and  generous-minded  laymen  stood  up  on  my  side,  and 
preached  or  wrote  in  defence  of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  even 
m  the  pulpit.  Friendly  persons,  both  men  and  women,  wrote  me 
letters  to  cheer  and  encourage,  also  to  warn — this  against  fear,  that 
against  excess  and  violence ;  some  of  them  never  gave  me  their  names, 
and  I  oply  have  this  late  opportunity  to  thank  them  for  their  anony- 
mous kmdness.  Of  course  scurrilous  and  abusive  letters  did  not  fail 
to  appear. 

Five  or  six  men  in  Boston  thought  this  treatment  was  not  quite 
fair ;  they  wished  to  judee  neither  a  man  nor  his  doctrines  unheard, 
but  to  know  at  length  what  I  had  to  say  ;  so  they  asked  me  to  deliver 
a  course  of  five  lectures  in  your  city,  on  religious  matters.  I  con 
sented,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1841  delivered  five  lectures  on  *'  Matters 
pertaining  to  Beligion ; "  they  were  reported  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers, most  ably  and  fully  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  not  then  the 
nimous  and  powerful  sheet  it  has  since  become.  I  delivered  the 
lectures  several  times  that  winter  in  New  Bngland  towns,  and 
published  Miem  in  a  yolume  the  next  spring.  I  thought  no  book- 
seller would  put  his  name  to  the  title-page ;  but  when  the  work  was 
ready  for  the  public  eye,  m;^  friend,  the  late  Mr.  James  Brown,  per- 
haps the  most  eminent  man  in  the  American  book  trade,  yolunteered 
to  take  charge  of  it,  and  the  book  appeared  with  the  advantage  of 
issuing  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  publishing-houses  in  the 
XTnited  States,  Years  afterwards  he  told  me  that  two  "rich  and 
highly  respectable  gentlemen  of  Boston  *'  begged  him  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  *•  we  wish,"  said  they,  **  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  publish  his  work !  '*    But  the  bookseller  wanted  fair-play. 
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The  next,  autumn  I  deliyered  in  Boston  six  "  Sermomi  for  tte 
Times/'  treating  of  theolog;^,  of  religion,  and  of  its  application  to  life. 
These  also  were  repeated  in  sererS  other  places.  IBut,  weaij  witli 
anxiety  and  excess  of  work,  both  public  and  private,  my  health  begao 
to  be  seriously  impaired;  and  in  September,  1843,  I  fled  off  to 
Europe,  to  spend  a  year  in  recoTcry,.  observation,  .and  thought.  I 
had  there  an  opportunity  to  study  nations  I  had  preyioualy  kosm 
only  by  their  literature,  and  by  other  men's  words  ;  to  see  the  effisd 
which  despotic,  monarchic,  and  aristocratic  institutions  have  on  multi- 
tudes of  men,  who,  from  generation  to  generation,  had  liTed  under 
them ;  to  study  the  effect  of  those  forms  of  religion  which  are  a- 
forced  by  the  inquisitor  or  the  constable ;  and  in  naany  forms,  to  see 
the  difference  between  freedom  and  bondage.  In  their  architectine, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  the  European  cities  afforded  me  a  new  woiU 
of  art,  while  the  heterogeneous  crowds  which  throng  the  streets  of 
those  vast  ancient  capitab,  so  rich  in  their  historic  monuments,  pic 
sented  humau  life  in  forms  I  had  not  known  before.  It  is  onlj 
in  the  low  parts  of  London,  Paris  and  Naples,  that  an  Americu 
learns  what  the  ancients  meaut  by  the  *'  People,"  the  ^  Populace,"  ani 
sees  what  barbarism  may  exist  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  culture,  refise- 
ment,  and  manly  virtue.  There  I  could  learn  what  warning  and  wbrt 
guidance  the  Old  World  had  to  offer  to  the  New.  Visiting  some  d 
the  seats  of  learning,  which,  in  Europe,  are  also  sometimes  the  citadel 
of  new  thought  and  homes  of  genius,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  eoi* 
versing  with*  eminent  men,  and  comparing  their  schemes  for  improTiag 
mankind  with  my  own.  Still  more,  I  had  an  entire  year,  free  fion 
all  practical  duties,  for  revising  my  own  philosophy  and  theology,  ui 
laying  out  plans  for  future  work  My  involuntary  year  of  rest  lod 
inaction  turned  out,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable  in  my  life,  up  to  tint 
time,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  in  preparing  for  much  tblk 
was  to  follow. 

Coming  home  the  next  September,  with  more  physical  strength  tba 
ever  before,  I  found  a  hearty  welcome  from  toe  many  friends  wh» 
crowded  the  little  meeting-house  to  welcome  my  return — as  before  t» 
bid  me  God-speed — and  resumed  my  usual  labours,  public  and  privstfr 
In  my  absence,  my  theological  foes  had  contented  themselves  witk 
declanng  that  my  doctrines  had  taken  no  root  in  America,  and  nj 
personal  friends  were  turning  off  from  the  error  of  their  ways ;  M 
the  sound  of  my  voice  roused  my  opponents  to  new  activity,  and  ere 
long  the  pulpits  and  newspapers  rang  with  the  accustomed  warfare. 
But  even  in  Boston  there  were  earnest  ministers  wh%  lifted  up 
their  voices  in  behalf  of  freedom  of  thought  in  the  study,  and  fm 
speech  in  the  pulpit.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Ko- 
pont,  Mr.  Sargent,  and  James  Freeman  Clarke,  ''friends  in  need,  sod 
friends  in  deed."  They  defended  the  principle  of  religious  freedom, 
though  they  did  not  share  the  opinions  it  led  me  to,  nor  always  appiois 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  set  them  forth.  It  was  zeal  for  the  true  and 
the  right,  not  special  personal  friendship  for  me,  which  moved  thea 
to  this  manly  course.  In  the  most  important  orthodox  Quarterly  is 
America,  a  young  Trinitarian  minister,  Kev.  Mr.  Porter,  reviewed  mj 
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'*  Difiooane  of  BeligioD,''  not  doiDs;  injostice  to  author  or  work^  while 
he  stoutly  opposed  both.  A  few  other  friendly  words  were  also  spoken ; 
but  what  were  these  among  so  many ! 

Under  these  circumstances  jou  formed  your  society.  A  few  earnest 
men  thought  the  great  principle  of  religious  freedom  was  in  danger ; 
for,  indeed,  it  was  ecclesiastically  repudiated,  and  that,  too,  with  scorn 
and  hissing  by  the  Unitarians— the  "  liberal  Christians  1 "  the  *•  party 
of  progress  "—-not  less  than  by  the  orthodox.  Some  of  you  came 
together,  privately  first,  and  then  in  public,  to  look  matters  in  the  face, 
and  consiaer  what  ought  to  be  done.  A  young  man  nroposed  this  reso- 
lution :  "  Resolved,  That  the  Bey.  Theodore  Parker  snail  haye  a  chance 
to  be  heard  in  Boston."  That  motion  prevailed,  and  measures  were 
soon  taken  to  make  the  resolution  an  event.  But,  so  low  was  our 
reputation,  that,  though  payment  was  offered  in  advance,  of  aU  the 
unoccupied  halls  in  Boston,  only  one  could  be  hired  for  our  purpose ; 
but  that  was  the  largest  and  most  central  So,  one  rainy  Sunday,  the 
streets  full  of  snow,  on  the  16th  of  Pebruary,  1845,  for  the  first  time 
I  stood  before  you  to  preach  and  pray :  we  were  strangers  then !  I 
spoke  of  the  '^  Indispensableness  of  Irue  Beligion  for  Man's  WelilEure 
in  his  Individual  and  his  Social  Life."  I  came  to  build  up  piety  and 
morality ;  to  pull  down  only  what  cumbered  the  ground.  I  was  then 
in  my  thirty-fifth  year,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  historical 
development  of  religion  in  the  Christian  world.  I  knew  that  I  came 
to  a  ^'thirty  years'  war,"  and  I  had  enlisted  for  the  whole,  should  life 
hold  out  so  long.  I  knew  well  what  we  had  to  expect  at  first ;  for  we 
were  committing  the  sin  which  all  the  great  world-sects  have  held 
unpardonable  —  attempting  to  correct  the  errors  of  theory  and  the 
vices  of  practice  in  the  Church.  No  ofience  could  ecclesiastically  be 
greater ;  the  Inquisition  was  built  to  punish  such ;  to  that  end  blazed 
the  fiiggots  at  Smithfield,  and  the  cross  was  set  up  on  Calvary.  Truth 
has  her  cradle  near  Gt)lgotha.  You  knew  my  spirit  and  tendency  better 
than  my  special  opinions,  which  you  then  gave  a  "  chance  to  be  heard 
in  Boston."  But  I  knew  that  I  had  thoroughly  broken  with  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  of  Christendom ;  its  God  was  not  my  God,  nor  its 
Scriptures  my  Word  of  God,  nor  its  Christ  my  Saviour ;  for  I  pre- 
ferred the  Jesus  of  historic  fact  to  the  Christ  of  theologic  fancy.  Its 
narrow,  partial,  and  unnatural  heaven  I  did  not  wish  to  enter  on  the 
terms  proposed,  nor  did  1  fear,  since  earliest  youth,  its  mythic,  roomy 
hell,  wherein  the  triune  God,  with  his  pack  of  devils  to  aid,  tore  the 
human  race  in  pieces  for  ever  and  ever.  I  came  to  preach  ''  another 
Gosnel,"  sentiments,  ideas,  actions,  quite  unlike  what  oelonged  to  the 
theology  of  the  Christian  Church.  Though  severely  in  earnest,  I  came 
to  educate  men  into  true  religion  as  well  as  I  could,  I  knew  I  should 
be  accounted  the  worst  of  men,  ranked  among  triflers,  mockers,  infidels, 
and  atheists.  But  1  did  not  know  all  the  public  had  to  offer  me  of 
good  or  ill ;  nay,  I  did  not  know  what  was  latent  in  myself,  nor  foresee 
all  the  doctrines  which  then  were  hid  in  my  own  first  principles,  what 
embryo  fruit  and  flowers  lay  sheathed  in  the  obvious  bud.  But  at  the 
beginning  I  warned  you  that  if  you  came,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  you 
would  soon  think  very  much  as  I  did  on  the  great  matters  you  asked 
me  to  teach — ^because  I  had  drawn  my  doctrine  from   the  same 
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biimaii  nature  which  waa  in  you,  and  that  would  recognJae  uaim 
its  child. 

Let  me  arrange,  under  three  heads^  some  of  ifae  mo«l  isaportiil  j 
doctrines  I  have  aimed  to  set  forth. 

I.  TuE  IjTFrpfiTE  pERFiKCTioir  OF  GoB. — This  docta^n©  ia  tbac 
atone  of  all  my  theological  and  religioua  teaching — the  foundatioOyiiiP*  j 
haps,  of  all  that  is  peculiar  iu  my  eystem.     It  is  not  knowu  to  ttwiM  I 
Teafcament  or  the  New  ;  it  has  never  been  accepted  by  any  aect  m  ttt  1 
Christian  world ;  for,  though  it  be  equally  claimed   by  all,  firom  Ibt  1 
Catholic  to  the  Mofraou,  none  has  ever  consistently  de^reloped  il^efa 
in  theory,  but  all  continually  limit  God  in  power,  in  wisdom,  and  ill  1 
more  eminently  injustice  and  iu  love.    The  idea  of  God'a  imperfectn 
has  been  carried  out  with  dreadful  logic  in  th©  "  Christijin  Schctii.* 
Thus  it  is  commonly  taught,  in  all  the  great  theologies,  that,  at  tW 
crucifiiion  of  Jesus,  "  the  Creator  of  the  universe  was  put  to  dortK 
and  his  own  creatures  were  his  executioners/*     Besides,  in  the  «d^ 
siastic  conception  of  Deity,  there  is  a  fourth  person  to  the  6od'4wai-> 
namely^  the  Devil,  an  outlying  member,  una  ckn  owl  edged »  indeed,  tkt 
complex  of  all  evil,  but  as  much  a  part  of  the  Deity  as  either  Soa«r 
Holy  Ghost»  and  far  more  powerful  than  all  the  rest,  who  seejn  1*1 
jackals  to  provide  for  this  *' roaring  lion,"  which   devouf«  what  tk 
others  but  create,  die  for,  inspire,  and  filL     I  know  this  et«teaieQt  » 
ghastly — ^the  theologic  notion  it  sets  forth,  to  nie,  seems  Tat  moi^  m. 
While  the  Christians  accept  the  Bible  as  the  *' Word  of  God,*'  direct* 
miraculous*  infallible,  containing  a  complete  and  perfect  **  revelaitoa*' 
of  His  nature,  His  character,  and  conduct,  it  is  quite   impossible  for 
them  to  accept,  or  even  tolerate,  the  infinite  perfection  of  God.    B» 
imperfect  and  cruel  character  attributed  to  Grod,  rejoicing  in  his  befi 
and  its  legions  of  devils,  is  the  fundamental  vice  of  the  ecclesiastical 
theology,  which  so  many  accept  as  their  "religion,^'    and  name  tha 
hideous  thing  *'  Chnstianity !  '*     They  cannot  escape  the  coDsequcnte 
of  their  first  principle;  their  gate  must  turn  on  its  own  hinge. 

I  have  taught  that  God  contains  aO  possible  and  conceivable  perf«^ 
tion: — the  perfection  of  being,  self-subsistence,  conditioned  only  by 
itself;  the  perfection  of  power,  all- might  in  ess ;  of  mind^  all-kuowin^ 
ness ;  of  conscience!  all-righteousness  ;  of  affection,  all-lovingnees ;  and 
the  perfection  of  that  innermost  element,  which  in  finite  man  is  pff- 
sonaiity,  all-holiness,  faithfulness  to  Himself. 

The  infinitely  perfect  God  is  immanent  in  the  world  of  matter^  and 
in  the  world  of  epirit,  the  two  hemispheres  which  to  us  make  up  the 
universe ;  each  particle  thereof  is  inseparable  from  Hiin,  while  He  j«l 
transcends  both,  is  limited  by  neither,  but  in  Himself  is  complete  and 
perfect. 

I  have  not  taught  that  the  special  qualities  I  find  in  the  Deity  mn 
all  that  are  actually  there  ;- higher  and  more  must  doubtless  appe^ir  t<> 
beings  of  larger  powers  than  man's.  My  definition  distinguishes  God 
from  all  other  bemgs ;  it  does  not  limit  him  to  the  details  of  my  con- 
ception. 1  only  tell  what  I  know,  not  what  others  may  know^  whkh 
liea  beyond  my  present  consciousness. 
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He  is  a  perfect  Creator,  making  all  from  a  perfect  motive,  for  a  per- 
fect purpose,  of  perfect  substance,  and  as  a  perfect  means ;  none  other 
are  conceivable  with  a  perfect  God.  The  motive  must  be  love,  the 
purpose  welfare,  the  means  the  constitution  of  the  universe  itself,  as 
a  whole  and  in  parts — for  each  great  or  little  thins  coming  from  Him 
must  be  perfectly  adapted  to  secure  the  purpose  it  was  intended  for, 
and  achieve  the  end  it  was  meant  to  serve,  and  represent  the  causal 
motive  which  brought  it  forth.  So  there  must  be  a  complete  solidarity 
between  God  and  the  two-fold  universe  which  He  creates.  The  perfect 
Creator  is  thus  also  a  perfect  providence ;  indeed,  creation  and  provi- 
dence are  not  objective  accidents  of  Deity,  nor  subjective  caprices, 
but  the  development  of  the  perfect  motive  to  its  perfect  purpose,  love 
becoming  a  universe  of  perfect  welfare. 

I  have  called  God  Father,  but  also  Mother,  not  by  this  figure  imply- 
ing that  the  Divine  Being  has  the  limitations  of  the  female  figure — as 
some  ministers  deceitfully  allege  of  late,  who  might  have  been  supposed 
to  know  better  than  thus  to  pervert  pkin  speech — ^but  to  express  more 
sensibility,  the  quality  of  tender  and  unselfish  love,  which  mankind 
associates  with  Mother  than  aught  else  beside. 

11.  The  Adequacy  op  Mjlk  fob  axl  his  Functions. — From  the 
infinite  perfection  of  God  their  follows  unavoidably  the  relative  per- 
fection of  all  that  He  creates.  So,  the  nature  of  man,  tending  to  a 
progressive  development  of  all  his  manifold  powers,  must  be  the  best 
possible  nature,  most  fit  for  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  perfect 
purpose,  and  the  attainment  of  tne  perfect  ena,  which  Gk>d  designs  for 
the  race  and  the  individual.  It  is  not  difficult  in  this  general  way  to 
show  the  relative  perfection  of  human  nature,  deducing  this  from  the 
infinite  perfection  of  God ;  but  I  think  it  impossible  to  prove  it  by  the 
inductive  process  of  reasoning  from  concrete  fSEUsts  of  external  observa- 
tion, of  which  we  know  not  yet  the  entire  sum,  nor  any  one,  perhaps, 
completely.  Yet  I  have  travelled  also  this  inductive  road,  as  far  as  it 
reaches,  and  tried  to  show  the  constitution  of  man's  body,  with  its 
adaptation  to  the  surrounding  world  of  matter,  and  the  constitution  of 
his  spirit,  with  its  intellectual,  moral,  afiectional,  and  religious  powers, 
tad  its  harmonious  relation  with  the  world  of  matter,  which  afibrds 
them  a  playground,  a  school,  and  a  workshop.  So  I  have  continually 
taught  that  man  has  in  himself  all  the  faculties  he  needs  to  accomplish 
his  high  destination,  and  in  the  world  of  matter  finds,  one  by  one,  all 
the  material  helps  he  requires. 

We  all  see  the  unity  of  life  in  the  individual ;  his  gradual  growth 
from  merely  sentient  and  passive  babyhood,  up  to  thoughtful,  self- 
directing  manhood.  I  have  tried  to  show  there  was  a  similar  unity  of 
life  in  the  human  race,  pointing  out  the  analogous  progressive  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  from  the  state  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  utter 
nakedness  of  soul  and  sense,  the  necessary  primitive  conditions  of  the 
mce,  up  to  the  present  civilization  of  the  leading  nations.  The  primi- 
tive is  a  wild  man,  who  gradually  grows  up  to  civilization.  To  me, 
the  notorious  facts  of  human  history,  the  condition  of  language,  art, 
industry,  and  the  foot-prints  of  man  left  idl  over  the  torrid  and  tempe- 
rate lands,  admit  of  no  other  interpretation.    Of  course  it  must  have 
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required  many  a  tlioiisanS  years  for  Divine  ProTidence  to  brtn^  ttii 
claild  from  Ms  mute,  naked,  ignomnt  poverty,  up  to  the  tnaiij^voNdl 
many-coloured  civilization  of  these  times;  and,  as  in  tb^  fltnUtf 
mountain  and  plain,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bea^  and  under  '^  the  Mlv 
of  the  monstrous  world/'  the  geologist  finda  proof  of  time  imiMBii 
wherein  this  material  Cosmos  assumed  its  present  form,  90  in  rami 
cities,  in  the  weapons  of  iron,  bronze,  or  stone,  found  in  Scandimt* 
swamps,  on  the  sub-aquatic  enclosures  of  the  Swiaa  lakes,  in  lb 
remains  of  Egyptian  industry,  which  the  holr  NUe,  "  mother  of  hiem 
ings" — ^now  spiritual  to  ua,  as  once  material  to  those  whose  fleitiiit 
fed — has  covered  with  many  folds  of  earth  and  kept  for  ua  ;  and  iti 
more  in  the  history  of  art,  science,  war,  industry,  and  the  Btruetaieflf 
language  itself,  a  slow -growing  plant,  do  I  Hud  proof  of  time  inuneofl^ 
wherein  man,  this  spirit ual  Cosmos,  has  been  assuming  his  pneeenl  etfr 
ditioD.  indiWdual  domestic,  social,  and  national,  and  aecunQuXatiBg  till 
wealth  of  things  and  thoughts  which  is  the  mark  of  eivilia^atiao*  I 
have  tried  to  sliow  by  history  the  progressive  development  of  iodmitlf 
and  wealth,  of  mind  and  knowledge^  of  conscience  and  justice,  of  flit 
affections  and  philanthropy,  of  the  soul  and  true  relig^ion ;  the  1 
forms  of  the  family,  the  community,  state  and  church,  I  look  on  i 
many  '*  experiments  in  living,*'  all  useful,  each,  perhaps,  in  ita  timfll 
place,  as  indispeosahle  as  the  various  geological  changes.  But  this  | 
gressive  development  does  not  end  with  us ;  we  Have  seen  onlf 
beginning;  the  future  triumphs  of  the  race  must  be  vastly 
than  all  accomplished  yet.  In  the  primal  instincts  and  autoo 
desires  of  man,  I  have  found  a  proplieey  that  what  he  wants  is  M* 
eible,  and  shall  one  day  be  actual.  It  is  a  glorious  future  on  e  " 
which  I  have  set  before  your  eyes  and  hopes,  thereby  stimuLttinc  L 
your  patience  to  bear  now  what  is  inevitable,  and  your  thought  "t 
toil  to  secure  a  future  triumph  to  be  had  on  no  other  terms.  HI 
good  is  not  with  us  is  before,  to  be  attained  by  toil  and  thoughl,  j 
religious  life. 

III.    AusoLUTi  OB  Natukal  Eeligiok. — ^In  ita  complete  and 

feet  form,  this  is  the  normal  development,  use,  disipline,  and  enjoy 

of  every  part  of  the  body,  and  every  faculty  of  the  spirit;  the  direi 

of  all  natural  powers  to  their  natural  purposes.  I  have  tau^bt  that 
there  were  three  parta  wlych  make  up  the  sum  of  true  religion ;  the 
emotional  part,  of  right  feelings,  where  religion  at  first  begins  in  tilt 
automatic,  primal  instinct;  the  intellectual  part,  of  true  ideas,  whicb 
either  directly  represent  the  primitive,  instnictive  feeling  of  whoso 
holds  theai,  or  else  produce  a  kindred,  necondary,  and  derivati%*e  feeling 
in  whoso  receives  them  ;  and  the  practical  part,  of  just  actions,  which 
correspond  to  the  feelings  and  the  ideas,  and  make  the  mere  thought 
or  emotion  into  a  concrete  deed*  So,  the  true  religion  which  comes 
from  the  nature  of  man,  consists  of  normal  feelings  towards  God  and 
man,  of  correct  thoughts  about  God,  man,  and  the  relation  between 
them,  and  of  actions  corresponding  to  the  natural  conscience  wheo 
developed  in  harmony  with  the  entire  conatitiition  of  man. 

But  this  religion  which  begins  in  the  instinctive  feelings,  and  thence 
advances  to  re6ective  ideas,  assumes  ita  ultimate  form  in  the  character 
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of  men,  and  bo  appears  in  their  actions,  individual,  domestic,  social, 
national,  ecclesiastical,  and  general — ^buman ;  it  builds  manifold  institu- 
tions like  itself,  wherein  it  rears  up  men  in  its  own  image.  All  the  six 
great  historic  forms  of  religion — the  Brahmanic,  Hebrew,  Classic,  Budd- 
histic, Christian,  Mohammedan — profess  to  have  come  miraculously 
from  GK)d,  not  normally  fiK)m  man  ;  and,  spite  of  the  excellence  which 
they  contain,  and  the  vast  service  the  humblest  of  them  has  done,  jet 
eacn  must  ere  long  prove  a  hindrance  to  human  welfare,  foi:  it  claims 
to  be  a  finality,  and  makes  the  whole  of  human  nature  wait  upon  an 
accident  of  human  history — and  that  accident  the  whim  of  some  single 
man.  The  absolute  religion  which  belongs  to  man's  nature,  and  is 
gradually  unfolded  thence,  like  the  high  achievements  of  art,  science, 
literature,  and  politics,  is  only  distinctly  conceived  of  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  man's  growth ;  to  make  its  idea  a  fact,  is  the  highest  triumph 
of  the  human  race.  This  is  the  idea  of  humanity,  dimly  seen  but  clearly 
felt,  which  has  flitted  before  the  pious  eyes  of  men  in  all  lands  and 
many  an  age,  and  been  prayed  for  as  the  "Kingdom  of  Heaven."  The 
religious  history  of  the  race  is  the  record  of  man's  continual  but  un- 
conscious efforts  to  attain  this  "  desire  of  all  nations ;"  poetic  stories 
of  the  "  golden  age,"  or  of  man  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  are  but  this 
natural  wish  looking  back  and  fondly  drdLming  that  "  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these."  But  while  all  the  other  forms  of  religion 
must  ultimately  fail  before  this,  fading  as  it  flowers,  each  one  of  them 
has  yet  been  a  help  towards  it,  probably  indispensable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind.  Por  each  has  grown  out  of  the  condition  of  some 
people,  as  naturally  as  the  wild  primitive  flora  of  Sauta  Cruz  has  come 
from  the  state  of  this  island — its  geologic  structure  and  chemical  com- 
position, its  tropic  heat,  and  its  speciiu  situation  amid  the  great  cur- 
rents of  water  and  of  air ;  as  naturally  as  the  dependent  fauna  of  the 
place  comes  from  its  flora.  Thus  in  the  religions  of  mankind,  as  in  the 
various  governments,  nay,  as  in  the  different  geologic  periods,  there  is 
diversity  of  form,  but  unity  of  aim ;  destruction  is  only  to  create ; 
earthquakes,  which  submerge  the  sunken  continents  whose  former 
mountains  are  but  islands  now,  and  revolutions,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
and  Classic  religious  went  under,  their  poetic  summits  only  visible, 
have  analogous  functions  to  perform — handmaids  of  creation  Doth. 

For  these  three  great  doctrines — of  Gk)d,  of  Man,  of  Religion — I 
have  depended  on  no  Church  and  no  Scripture ;  vet  have  I  found 
things  to  serve  me  in  all  Scriptures  and  every  Church.  I  have  sought 
my  authority  in  the  nature  of  man — ^in  facts  of  consciousness  within 
me,  and  facts  of  observation  in  the  human  world  without.  To  me 
the  material  world  and  the  outward  history  of  man  do  not  supply  a 
sufficient  revelation  of  Qod,  nor  warrant  me  to  speak  of  infinite  per- 
fection. It  is  only  from  the  nature  of  man,  from  facts  of  intuition, 
that  I  can  gather  this  greatest  of  all  truths,  as  I  find  it  in  my  con- 
sciousness reflected  back  from  Deity  itself. 

I  know  well  what  may  be  ^id  of  the  ••  feebleness  of  all  the  human 
fiiculties,"  their  "  unfaithfulness  and  unfitness  for  their  work ;"  that 
the  mind  is  not  adeouate  for  man's  intellectual  function,  nor  the  con- 
science for  the  moral,  nor  the  afiections  for  the  philanthropic,  nor  the 
■oul  for  the  religious,  nor  even  the  body  for  the  corporeal,  but  that 
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eacli  requires  miracdous  help  from  a  God  who  is  only  ouliMf  i 
bumanity !  There  is  a  denial  %vbich  boldly  rejects  the  itnmoHalilv if 
man  and  the  existence  of  Deity,  with  niaoy  another  doctrine,  leu 
and  prceiou3  to  mankiod ;  hut  the  moat  dangerous  scepticism  i«  1^ 
which,  prore&BLug  allegiance  to  all  these,  and  crossing  itself  at  tk 
name  of  Jesus,  is  yet  so  false  to  the  great  primeval  instincts  of  ima^ 
that  it  tleelaren  he  cannot  be  certain  of  anything  he  learns  by  the  Wf- 
mal  exercise  of  any  faculty !  I  have  carefully  studied  this  school  d 
doubt,  modern,  not  less  than  old»  as  it  appears  in  history.  In  it  that 
are  honest  inquirers  after  trutb^  but  misled  by  some  accident,  and  ibo 
tjophists,  who  live  by  their  sleight  of  mind,  as  jugtjlers  by^  their  dn^ 
terity  of  hand.  But  the  chief  members  of  this  body  are  the  tnockefi, 
who,  in  a  w^orld  they  make  empty,  find  the  most  fitting  echo  to  tbet 
hideous  laugh;  and  churchmen  of  atl  denominations,  who  Are  aoaoi* 
ious  to  support  their  ecclesiastic  theology,  that  they  think  it  is  ool 
safe  on  its  throne  till  they  have  annihilated  the  claim  of  reason,  coiv 
flcienee,  the  affections,  and  the  soul  to  any  voice  in  determining  th« 
greatest  concerns  of  man — thinking  there  is  no  place  for  the  Christito 
Church  or  the  Bible  till  they  have  nullified  the  faculties  which  ci^tai 
both,  and  rendered  Bible-makers  and  Church-founders  impossible.  But 
it  is  rather  a  poor  compJiifient  these  ecclesiastic  sceptics  pay  thdf 
Deity,  to  say  He  so  makes  and  manages  the  world  that  we  cannot  tTiul 
the  siglit«  we  see,  the  sounds  we  hear,  the  thoughts  we  think,  or  tba 
moral,  affect ional,  rehgious  emotions  we  feel ;  that  we  are  certain  neitlMr 
of  the  intuitions  of  instinct,  nor  the  demonstrations  of  reason,  but  jH 
by  some  anonymous  testimony,  can  be  made  sure  that  Balaam *8  sho-iv 
epoke  certain  Hebrew  words,  aod  one  undivided  third-part  of  God  wa» 
"born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  sufiered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified, 
descended  into  hell,  and  the  third  day  rose  again,"  to  take  away  tb6 
wrath  which  the  other  two  undivided  third-parts  of  God  felt  agaiaft 
all  mankind ! 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  attainments 
of  man's  religious  or  other  faculties.  I  will  not  dogmatise  where  I  do 
not  know.  But  history  shows  that  the  Hercules'  Pillara  of  one  age 
are  sailed  through  in  the  next,  and  a  w'ide  ocean  entered  on,  which  in 
due  time  is  found  rich  with  islands  of  its  own,  and  waahing^  a  y&sI  con- 
tinent not  dreamed  of  by  such  as  slept  within  their  temples  of  old, 
while  it  seiit  to  their  very  coasts  its  curious  joints  of  unwonted  caae^ 
its  seeds  of  many  an  unknown  tree,  and  even  elaborate  boats,  wherein 
lay  the  starved  bodies  of  at  range- featured  men^  with  golden  jewels  in 
their  ears.  No  doubt  there  are  limits  to  human  industry,  for  finite  man 
is  bounded  on  every  side ;  but,  1  take  il,  tlie  Hottentot,  the  Gaboon 
Negro,  aud  the  wild  man  of  New  Guinea,  antecedently,  would  think  it 
impossible  that  mankind  should  build  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  for  royal 
ostentation,  for  defence  throw  up  the  fortresses  of  Europe  and  the  wbH 
of  China,  or  for  economic  use  lay  down  the  roads  of  earth,  of  water, 
iron,  wood,  or  atone,  which  now  so  swiftly  help  to  develop  the  material 
resources  and  educate  the  spiritual  powers  of  Europe  and  America. 
Still  less  would  they  conceive  it  possible  for  men  to  make  all  the  farms, 
the  mills,  the  shops,  the  houaes,  and  the  ships  of  civilised  mankind* 
But  the  philosopher  sees  it  is  possible  for  toil  and  thought  soon  to 
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double,  and  tben  multiply  maoifold  the  indiiBtrial  attainment»  of  Britain 
or  New  Ed  gland. 

No  doubt  tJiere  maj  be  a  limit  to  mathematic  tbouglitr  thougb  to 
me  tliat  would  seem  boundless,  and  every  scientific  step  therein  to  be 
certain ;  but  the  barefooted  negro  who  goads  his  oxen  under  my  win- 
dow, and  can  only  count  his  two  thumbs,  is  no  limit  to  Arehimedes, 
Descartes,  Newton,  and  La  Place,  no  more  are  these  men  of  vast  geoius 
a  limit  to  the  mathematic  possibility  of  bumankiud-  They  who  invented 
letters,  arithmetic  symbols,  gunpowder,  the  compass,  the  printing  press, 
the  telescope,  the  steam -engine,  and  the  telegraphy  only  ploughed  in 
corners  of  the  field  of  human  possibility,  and  showed  its  bounds  were 
not  where  they  had  been  supposed.  A  thousand  years  ago,  the  world 
had  not  a  man,  I  think,  who  could  even  dream  of  such  a  welfare  aa 
New  England  now  enjoys  I  Who  shall  tell  industrious,  mathematic, 
progreBsive  mankind,  **Stop  there;  you  have  reached  the  utmost  bound 
of  human  possibility ;  beyond  it  economy  is  waste,  and  science  folly, 
and  progress  downfall !  No  more  is  the  atheistic  mocker  or  the 
ecclesiastic  bigot  commissioned  to  stop  the  human  race  with  his  cry, 
'^  Cease  there,  mankind,  thy  religious  eearch !  for,  thou  sand- million- 
headed  as  thou  art,  thou  canst  know  nought  directly  of  thy  God,  thy 
duty,  or  thyself!  Pause,  and  accept  my  authenticated  word;  atop, 
and  despair  I*' 

I  know  too  well  the  atheistic  philosopher's  bitter  mock,  and  the 
hauglity  scorn  of  theologic  despis^ers  of  mankind,  who,  diverse  in  all 
besides,  yet  agree  in  their  contempt  for  human  nature,  glory  in  the 
errors  of  genius,  or  the  grosser  follies  of  mankind,  and  seet  out  of  the 
ruina  of  humanity  to  build  up,  the  one  his  palace,  aud  the  other  hiB 
church,  Eut  I  also  know  that  mankind  heeds  neither  the  atheistic 
philosopher  nor  the  theologic  despiser  of  his  kind;  hut,  faithful  to  the 
great  primeval  instincts  of  the  eoul,  believing,  creating,  and  rejoicing, 
goes  on  its  upward  way,  nor  doubts  of  man  or  God,  of  sense  or  inteUect. 

These  three  great  doctrines  I  have  preached  positively,  as  abstract 
truth,  representing  facts  of  the  universe  ;  that  might  be  peaceful  work. 
But  they  must  take  a  concrete  form,  and  he  applied  to  the  actual  life 
of  the  individual  fomily,  community,  state,  and  church  ;  this  would  have 
a  less  peaceful  look  ;  for  I  must  examine  actual  institutions,  and  criti- 
cise their  aim,  their  mode  of  operation,  and  their  result.  The  great 
obvious  social  forces  in  America  may  he  thus  summed  up; —  * 

1,  There  is  the  organised  trading  power — having  its  home  in  the 
great  towns,  which  seeks  gain  with  small  regard  to  that  large  justice 
which  represents  alike  the  mutual  interests  and  duties  of  all  men,  and 
to  that  humanity  which  interposes  the  afiectional  instinct  when  con- 
science is  asleep.  This  power  aeema  to  control  all  things,  amenable 
only  to  the  all -mighty  dollar. 

2.  The  organised  political  power,  the  parties  in  office,  or  seeking  to 
become  so.  This  makes  the  statutes,  but  is  commonly  controlled  by 
the  trading  power,  and  has  all  of  its  tiiults  ofteu  intensified  ;  yet  it 
seems  amenable  to  the  instincts  of  the  people,  who,  on  great  occasions, 
sometimes  interfere  and  change  the  traders'  rule. 

3*  The  organ rsed  ecclesiastical  power,  the  various  sects  which,  though 
quite  unlike,  yet  nil  mainly  agree  In  theur  fundamental  principle  of 
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vicariousnesB — an  alleged  revelation,  instead  of  actual  human  facaltki* 
salvation  from  Ood'a  wrath  and  eternal  ruint  by  tbe  atoning  blood  rf 
crucified  God.  This  is  more  able  than  either  of  the  others  ;  and  thoo^ 
often  despised,  in  a  few  years  can  control  them  both.  In  thia  genets 
tiou  no  American  politician  dares  affront  it. 

4-.  The  organised  literary  power,  the  endowed  college*,  tbe  peiiodied 
press,  with  its  triple  multitade  of  journals — commercial,  political,  tbe0> 
logical — and  sectarian  tracts.     This  has  no  original  ideas,  but  difl 
the  opinion  of  the  other   powers  whom  it  repreaent6,  wboae 
eerves,  and  who^e  kaleidoscope  it  i?. 

I  must  examine  these  four  great  social  forces,  and  show  what  i 
good  in  them,  and  what  was  ill ;  ascertain  what  natural  religion  -j 
mandcd  of  each,  and  what  was  the  true  function  of  trade,  govermi 
a  church,  and  a  literature.  When  I  came  to  a  distinct  consciouacc 
my  own  first  principle,  and  my  conBCqucnt  relation  to  what  waa  aboot 
me,  spite  of  the  good  they  contained,  I  found  myself  greatly  at  variance 
with  all  the  four*  They  had  one  principle  and  I  another ;  of  courae, 
our  aim  and  direction  were  commonly  different  and  often  oppocit«. 
Soon  I  found  tliafc  I  was  not  welcome  to  the  American  market,  state, 
church,  nor  press.  It  could  not  be  otherwise;  yet  I  confess  I  had  not 
anticipated  so  thorough  a  separation  betwixt  me  and  these  forces  which 
control  society,  but  had  kid  out  work  I  could  not  execute  alone,  nor 
perhaps  without  the  aid  of  all  the  four. 

It  is  not  now,  my  friends,  worth  while  for  me  to  enter  on  the  detaili 
of  these  plans  w*hich  have  come  to  nothing,  and  which  I  shall  probably 
never  work  out ;  but  I  ought  at  least  to  name  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  I  hoped  to  do.  When  I  first  came  to  Boston  I  intended  to 
do  something  for  the  periBhing  and  dangerous  classes  in  our  great 
towns.  The  amount  of  poverty  and  consequent  immorality  in  Boston 
is  terrible  to  think  of,  while  yon  remeraher  the  warning  of  other 
nations,  and  look  to  the  day  after  to-day  I  Yet  it  seemed  to  me  the 
money  given  by  public  and  private  charity — two  fountains  that  never 
fail  in  Puritanic  Boston — was  more  than  sufficient  to  relieve  it  all,  and 
gradually  remove  the  deep-seated  and  unseen  cause  which,  in  the  hurty 
of  business  and  of  money,  is  not  attended  to.  There  is  a  hole  in  the 
dim-lit  public  bridge,  where  many  fall  through  and  perish  f  Our 
mercy  pulls  a  few  out  of  the  water;  it  does  not  atop  the  hole,  nor 
light  the  bridge,  nor  warn  men  of  the  peril.  We  need  the  great  charity 
that  palliates  effects  ofwTong,  and  the  greater  justice  which  removes 
the  cause. 

Then  there  wqm  drunkenness,  which  is  the  greatest  concrete  curse  of 
the  labouring  Protestant  population  of  the  North,  working  most 
hideous  and  wide  extended  desolation.  It  is  as  fatal  as  starvation  to 
tbe  Irish  Catholic.  None  of  the  four  great  social  forces  is  its  £oe* 
There,  too,  was  prostitution ;  men  and  women  mutually  polluted  and 
polluting,  blackening  the  face  of  society  with  dreadful  woe.  Besides, 
in  our  great  towns  I  found  thousands,  especially  the  poorer  Irisht 
oppression  driving  them  to  us,  who,  save  the  discipline  of  occasional 
work,  got  no  education  here  except  what  the  streets  taught  them  in 
childhood,  or  the  Popish  priest  and  the  American  demagogue — their 
two  worst  foes — ^noiaily  offered  in  their  adult  years ;  it  seemed  to  me 
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Bot  difficult  for  the  vast  charity  of  Boston  to  furnish  instruct  ion  and 
guidance  to  this  class  of  the  American  people,  hoth  in  their  childhood 
ned  their  later  youth.  That  admirahle  insttitiition,  the  A¥arren  Street 
Chapel^ — well-nigh  the  most  Christian  public  thing  in  Boston — and  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  at  New  Tork^  with  its  kindred,  abundantly  show 
how  much  can  he  done,  and  at  how  little  coat. 

Still  more,  I  learned  early  in  life  tliat  the  criminal  is  often  the 
victim  of  society,  rather  than  its  ft>e,  and  that  our  penal  law  belongs 
to  the  dark  ages  of  brute  force,  and  aims  only  to  protect  society  by 
vengeance  on  the  felon,  not  also  to  elevate  mankind  by  refining  him. 
In  my  boyhood  I  knew  a  man,  the  last  result  of  generations  of  anoes* 
tral  crime,  wlio  spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  our  State  Prison,  and 
died  there,  under  sentence  for  life,  whose  entire  illegal  thefts  did  not 
amount  to  twenty  dollars  1  and  another,  not  better  born,  who  lawfully 
stole  houses  and  farms,  lived  a  **  gentleman/*  and  at  death  left  a  con- 
siderable estate,  and  the  name  of  Land-shark.  While  a  theological 
student  I  taught  a  class  in  the  Sunday  School  of  the  State  Prison, 
often  saw  my  fellow-townsman,  became  well  acquainted  with  several 
convicts,  learned  the  mode  of  treatment,  and  heard  the  sermons  and 
ghastly  prayers  which  were  let  fly  at  the  heads  of  the  poor,  unpro- 
tected wretches  j  I  saw  the  "  orthodox  preachers  and  other  helps,**  who 
who  gave  them  "  spiritual  instruction,  and  learned  the  utter  insuffi- 
ciency of  our  penal  law  to  mend  the  felon  or  prevent  his  growth  in 
wickednesa.  When  I  became  your  minister  I  hoped  to  do  something 
for  this  class  of  men,  whose  crimes  are  sometimes  but  a  part  of  their 
congenital  raisfortuoe  or  social  infamy,  and  who  are  bereft  of  the  sym- 
patliy  of  mankind,  and  unconstitutionally  beset  with  sectarian  min- 
isters, whose  function  ia  to  torment  them  before  their  time. 

For  all  these,  the  poor,  the  drunken,  and  the  ignorant,  for  the  pros- 
titute, and  the  criminal,  I  meant  to  do  something,  under  the  guidance, 
pMhaps,  or  certainly  with  the  help,  of  the  controling  men  of  the  town 
or  state  ;  but,  alas  I  I  was  then  fourteen  years  younger  than  now,  and 
did  not  quite  understand  all  the  conset|uencea  of  my  relation  to  these 
great  social  forces,  or  how  much  I  had  offended  the  religion  of  the 
state,  the  press,  the  market,  and  the  church,  The  cry,  **  Destroyer/* 
"Fanatic/*  "Inlidel,''  "Atheist/* ''Enemy  of  Mankind/*  was  so  widely 
sounded  forth  that  I  soon  found  I  could  do  little  in  these  great  philan- 
thropies, where  the  evil  lay  at  our  own  doon  Blany  as  you  are  for  a 
religions  society,  you  were  too  few  and  too  poor  to  undertake  what 
should  be  done ;  and  outside  of  your  ranks  I  could  look  lor  littie  help, 
even  by  words  and  counsel.  Besides,  I  soon  found  ray  very  name  was 
enough  to  ruin  any  new  good  enterprise.  I  know  there  were  three 
periods  in  each  great  movement  of  mankind — that  of  sentiment,  ideas, 
and  action :  I  fondly  hoped  the  last  had  come ;  but  when  I  found  I  had 
reckoned  without  the  host,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  two  former, 
and  sought  to  arouse  the  sentiment  of  justice  and  mercy,  ond  to  did  use 
the  ideas  which  belonged  to  this  live*fold  reformation.  Hence  I  took 
pains  to  state  the  facts  of  poverty,  drunkenness,  ignorance,  prostitution, 
crime  ;  to  show  their  cause,  their  effect,  and  their  mode  of  cure,  leaving 
it  for  others  to  do  the  practical  work.  So,  if  I  wanted  a  measure 
caxried  in  the  Legislature  of  the-  town  or  state,  or  by  some  private 
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beneyolent  society,  I  did  mj  work  b^  stealth.     I  sometiiiiet  «vif 
scheme  prosper,  and  read  mj  words  in  the  public  reportSy  while  m 
PI  whole  enterprise  had  been  ruined  at  once  if  my  face  or  name  bada- 

■j  peared  in  connection  with  it.    I  have  often  found  it  wise  to  witUMH 

mv  name  from  petitions  I  have  myself  set  agoing  and  found  mioeesiAl; 
I  have  got  up  conventions,  or  mass  meetings,  whose  '^  managen"  afat 
me  not  to  show  mj  face  thereat. 

This  chronic  and  progressive  unpopularity  led  to  another  change  of 
mj  plans,  not  abating  my  activity,  but  tummg  it  in  another  direetioa. 
To  accomplish  my  work,  I  must  spread  my  ideas  as  widelj  as  po«A^ 
without  resorting  to  that  indecency  of  advertising  so  eomffloaii 
America.^  There  was  but  one  considerable  publishing-house  ia  tli 
hmd  that' would  continue  to  issue  m;^  works — this  onlj  at  mj  own  Ml 
and  risk.  As  it  had  only  a  pecuniaxy  interest  therein,  and  that  a 
slight,  in  its  enormous  business,  my  books  did  not  have  the  vmi 
opportunity  of  getting  known  and  circulated.  They  were  sddaa 
ofi'ered  for  sale,  except  in  one  book*store  in  Boston ;  for  other  Stately 
I  must  often  be  my  own  bookseller.  None  of  the  Quarteriiet  ff 
Monthlies  was  friendly  to  me ;  most  of  the  newspapers  were  hostOi; 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  Evening  Pa$i  were  almost  the  only  exac- 
tions. So  my  books  had  but  a  small  circulation  at  home  in  companM 
with  their  diflfusion  in  England  and  Glermany,  where,  also,  they  reoeM 
aot  only  hostile,  but  most  kindly  notice,  and  sometimes  from  a  fanKW 
pen.  But  another  opportunity  for  diffusing  my  thought  offered  itdf 
in  the  Lyceum  or  public  lecture.  Opposed  by  these  four  great  sodri 
forces  at  home,  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  becoming  popular  in  tb 
lecture-hall.  Afler  a  few  trials  I ''  got  the  kan^  of  the  new  sdiooi- 
house,"  and  set  myself  to  serious  work  therein. 

For  a  dozen  years  or  more,  I  have  done  my  share  of  lecturing  ii 
j  public,  havine  many  invitations  more  than  I  could  accept.     The  tak 

was  always  disagreeable,  contrary  to  my  natural  disposition  and  af 
I    I'  scholarly  habits.   But  I  saw  the  nation  had  reached  an  important  cria 

[    •  in  its  destination,  and,  though  ignorant  of  the  /act,  jet  stood  hesitatii; 

;    {.  between  two  principles.    The  one  was  slavery,  which  I  knew  leads  it 

I    I  once  to  military  despotism — political,  ecclesiastical,  social — and  enft 

at  last  in  utter  and  hopeless  ruin ;  for  no  people  fallen  on  that  road  fafl 
ever  risen  again ;  it  is  the  path  so  many  other  Bepublics  have  tabs 
and  finished  their  course,  as  Athens  and  the  Ionian  towns  haye  done,fl 
Borne  and  the  Commonwealths  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  other  wa 
freedom,  which  leads  at  once  to  industrial  democracy — respect  fa 
labor,  government  over  all,  bv  all,  for  the  sake  of  all,  rule  afler  ik 
eternal  right  as  it  is  writ  in  the  constitution  of  the  uniyerse — Becuiinc 
welfare  and  progress.  I  saw  that  these  four  social  forces  were  advisiiig 
driving,  coaxing,  wheedling,  the  people  to  take  the  road  to  ruin ;  1)0 
our  "great  men,"  in  which  ** America  is  so  rich  beyond  all  otfaa 
nations  of  the  earth,"  went  strutting  along  that  path  to  show  hoi 
safe  it  is,  crying  out  "  Democracy,"  "  Constitution,"  "  Washington,* 
"  Gospel,"  "  Christianity,"  "  Dollars,"  and  the  like,  while  the  instinct 
of  the  people,  the  traditions  of  our  history,  and  the  rising  genius  o 
men  and  women  well-bom  in  these  times  of  peril,  with  still,  small  voici 
whispered  something  of  self-evident  truths  and  inalienable  rights. 
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[  knew  the  power  of  a  great  Idea ;  and  spite  of  tbe  market,  the 
State,  the  Church,  the  press,  I  thought  a  few  earnest  meu  in  the 
lecture  halls  of  the  North,  might  yet  incline  the  people's  mind  and 
heart  to  justice  and  the  eternal  law  of  God — the  only  safe  rule  of  con- 
duct for  nations,  as  for  you  and  me — and  so  make  the  American  experi- 
ment a  triumph  and  n  joy  for  all  human ki ad.  Nay,  I  thought  I  could 
myself  be  of  some  service  io  that  work  ;  for  the  nation  waa  yet  so 
youn^,  and  the  instinct  of  popular  liberty  so  strong,  it  seemed  to  me 
a  little  added  weight  would  turn  the  scale  to  freedom.  80  I  appointed 
myself  a  home  misaiooary  for  lectures. 

Then,  too,  I  found  I  could  say  what  I  pleased  in  the  lecture-room, 
BO  long  as  I  did  not  professedly  put  my  thought  into  a  tlieologic  or 
political  shape ;  while  I  kept  the  form  of  literature  or  piiilosophy,  I 
could  discourse  of  what  I  thought  most  important,  and  men  would 
listen  one  hour,  two  hours,  nay,  three  hours;  and  the  more  significant 
the  subject  was,  the  more  freely,  profouiuUy,  and  fairly  it  was  treated, 
the  more  would  the  people  come,  the  more  eagerly  listen  and  enthu- 
siastically accept.  So  I  spared  no  labour  in  preparation  or  delivrry, 
but  took  it  for  granted  the  humblest  audience,  in  the  least  intelligent 
town  or  city,  was  quite  worthy  of  my  best  efforts,  and  could  under- 
atand  my  facts  and  metaphysic  reasoniufra,  I  did  not  fear  the  people 
would  be  offended,  though  I  hurt  their  feelingi  never  bo  sore. 

Besides,  the  work  was  well  paid  for  in  the  large  towns,  while  the 
Bmall  ones  did  all  they  could  afford — giving  the  lecturer  for  a  night 
more  than  the  schoolmaster  for  a  month.  The  money  thus  acquired, 
enabled  me  to  do  four  desirable  things,  which  it  is  not  needful  to  speak 
of  here. 

Since  1848, 1  have  lectiired  eighty  or  a  hundred  times  each  year — 
in  every  Northern  State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  once  also  in  a  Slave 
State,  and  on  slavery  itself  I  have  taken  most  exciting  and  important 
subjects,  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  American  people,  and  treated 
them  independent  of  sect  or  party,  street  or  press,  and  with  what 
learning  and  talent  I  -could  command.  I  put  the  matter  in  quite 
various  forms — ^for  each  audience  is  made  up  many.  For  eight  or  ten 
years,  on  an  average,  I  have  spoken  to  sixty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  in  each  year,  besides  addressing  you  on  Sundays,  in  tbe  great 
hall  you  throw  open  to  all  comers. 

Thus  I  have  had  a  wide  field  of  operation,  where  I  might  rouse  the 
sentiment  of  justice  and  mercy,  diffuse  such  ideas  as  I  thought  needful 
for  tbe  welfare  and  progress  of  the  people,  and  prepare  for  such  action 
as  the  occasion  mignt  one  day  require.  As  I  was  supposed  to  stand 
nearly  alone,  and  did  not  pretend  to  represent  any  one  but  myself, 
nobody  felt  responsible  for  me;  so  all  could  judge  me,  if  not  fairly,  at 
least  with  no  party  or  sectarian  prejudice  in  my  favor ;  and  as  1  felt 
responsible  only  to  myself  and  ray  God,  I  could  speak  freely  :  this  was 
a  two-fold  advantage.  I  hope  I  have  not  spoken  in  vain.  I  thought 
that  by  each  lecture  I  could  make  a  new,  deep,  and  lasting  impression 
of  some  one  great  truth  on  five  thoughtful  men,  out  of  each  thousand 
who  heard  me.  Don't  think  me  extravagant ;  it  is  only  one-half  ef  ane 
per  cent!  If  I  spoke  but  thus  efficiently  to  sixty  thousand  in  a  winter, 
there  would  be  three  hundred  so  impressed,  and  in  ten  years  it  would 
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be  three  thousand !  Such  a  result  would  satisfy  tne  for  mj  woii 
my  loss  of  scholarly  time  in  this  home  mission  for  lectures.  Be 
the  newspa()era  of  the  large  towns  spread  wide  the  more  salient 
and  striking  generalisations  of  the  lecture,  and  I  addressed  the  e; 
an  audience  I  could  not  count  nor  see. 

Still  more,  in  the  railroad  cars  and  steamboats  I  trayelled  hf 
the  public  or  private  houses  I  stopped  at  when  the  lecture  was 
strangers  came  to  see  me ;  they  were  generally  marked  men — ^int4 
tuol,  moral,  philanthropic,  at  any  rate,  inquiring  and  attentive. 
sometimes  tiilked  on  great  matters;  I  made  many  acquaints] 
gained  much  miscellaneous  information  about  men  and  things, 
state  of  public  opinion,  and,  perhaps,  imparted  something  in  rel 
So  I  studied  while  I  taught. 

Nor  was  this  all.  I  had  been  ecclesiastically  reported  to  the  im 
as  a  "disturber  of  the  public  peace,"  "an  infadel/'  "an  athc 
"  an  enemy  to  mankind."  "When  I  was  to  lecture  in  a  little  town 
minister,  even  the  (Tnitarian,  commonly  stayed  at  home.  l^Ian 
public  or  private,  warned  their  followers  "against  listening  to 
Dad  num.  Don't  look  him  in  the  face ! "  Others  stoutly  prea 
against  me.  So,  in  the  bar-room  "  I  w^  the  song  of  the  drunk 
and  the  minister's  text  in  the  pulpit.  But,  when  a  few  hundreds, 
mountain  town  of  New  England,  or  in  some  settlement  on  a  praii 
the  West,  or,  when  many  hundreds,  in  a  wide  city,  did  look  me  u 
face,  and  listen  for  an  hour  or  two  while  I  spoke,  plain,  right  o 
matters  familiar  to  their  patriotic  hopes,  their  business,  and 
bosoms,  as  their  faces  glowed  in  the  excitement  of  what  they  hes 
saw  the  clerical  prejudice  was  stealing  out  of  their  mind,  and  1 
them  other  than  I  K)und  them.  Nay,  it  has  often  happened  tl 
man  has  told  me,  by  letter  or  by  word  of 'mouth,  "  I  was  warned  ag 
you,  but  I  fcoidd  go  and  Bee  for  myself;  and  when  I  came  home  I 
'  After  all,  this  is  a  man,  and  not  a  devil ;  at  least,  he  seems  hu 
Who  knows  but  he  may  be  honest,  even  in  his  theolo^cal  noli 
Perhaps  he  is  right  in  his  religion.  Priests  have  been  a  little  mist 
sometimes  before  now,  and  said  hard  words  against  rather  good  sc 
men,  if  we  can  trust  the  Bible.     I  am  glad  I  heard  him.'  " 

Judging  from  the  results,  now  pretty  obvious  to  whoso  looks,  an 
the  manv  afiectiouate  letters  sent  me  from  all  parts  of  the  Nor 
think  I  oiid  not  overrate  the  number  of  thoughtful  men  who  pos 
might  be  deeply  and  originally  influenced  by  what  I  said  in  the 
tures.  Three  thousand  may  seem  a  largo  number;  I  think  it  ia 
excessive.  In  the  last  dozen  years,  I  think  scarcely  any  American 
holding  a  political  office,  has  touched  the  minds  of  so  many  mei 
freely  speaking  on  matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  this  daj 
for  ages  to  come.  I  am  sure  I  have  uttered  great  truths,  and 
are  never  spoken  in  vain ;  I  know  the  effect  a  few  great  thoughts 
on  me  in  my  youth,  and  judge  others  by  what  I  experienced  mi 
Tliose  ministers  were  in  the  right,  who,  years  ago,  said,  •'  Keep 
man  out  of  the  lecture-room  ;  don't  let  it  him  be  seen  in  puhlic.  JE 
word  he  speaks,  on  any  subject,  is  a  blow  against  our  religion  I  "  ! 
meant,  against  their  theology. 

Such  are  the  causes  which  brought  me  into  the  lecture-room.    ] 
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not  neglect  serving  TOir,  while  I  aeemed  onlj  to  iostruct  other  men ; 
for  every  friend  I  made  ia  Pejiosylvania  or  "Wisconsin  became  an 
auxiliary  in  that  great  caui^e,  bo  dear  to  you  and  me.  Nay,  I  did  not 
abandon  my  scholarly  work  wliile  travelling  and  lecturing.  The  motion 
of  the  railroad  cars  gave  a  pleasing  and  not  harmful  Btimulus  to 
tlioiight,  and  so  helped  me  to  work  out  my  difficult  problems  of  many 
kinds.  I  always  took  a  sack  of  books  along  with  roe,  generally  such  as 
required  little  eyesight  aod  much  thought^  and  so  was  sure  of  good 
company;  while  travelling  I  could  read  and  write  all  day  long;  but  I 
would  not  advise  others  to  do  much  of  either;  few  bodies  can  endure 
the  loijg-contmued  strain  on  eye  and  nerve.  So,  I  lost  little  time,  while 
I  faneied  I  was  doing  a  great  and  needful  work. 

When  I  first  came  before  you  to  preach,  carefully  looking  before  and 
afier,  I  was  determined  on  my  purpose,  and  had  ^  pretty  distinct  con- 
ception  of  the  mode  of  operation.  It  was  not  my  design  to  found  a 
sect,  and  merely  build  up  a  new  ecclesiastical  institution,  hut  to  pro- 
duce a  healtliy  development  of  the  bighest  facmltiea  of  men,  to  furuish 
theui  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  moat  needed  instruction,  and 
help  them  each  to  free  spiritual  individuahty.  The  Church,  the  State, 
the  coramumty,  were  not  ends,  a  finality  of  purpose,  but  means  to 
bring  forth  and  bring  up  individual  men.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
I  aimed  distinctly  at  two  things  :  first,  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
healthy  development  of  the  religious  faculty,  acting  in  harmonious  con- 
nection with  the  intellectuali  moral,  and  affectioual;  and  second,  to 
lead  you  to  help  othera  in  the  same  work.  Let  m©  say  a  word  in  detail 
of  each  part  of  my  design. 

I.  According  both  to  my  experience  and  observation,  the  religious 
element  is  the  strongest  in  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man,  easily 
controlHng  all  tho  rest  for  his  good  or  ill.  I  wished  to  educate  this 
faculty  under  the  influence  of  the  tnie  idea  of  God,  oi  man,  and  of 
their  mutual  relation*  1  was  not  content  with  producing  morality 
alone^-the  normal  action  of  the  conscience  and  will,  the  voluntative 
keeping  of  the  natural  law  of  right :  I  saw  the  need  also  of  piety — 
religioua  ieeling  toward  the  divine,  that  instinctive,  purely  internal  love 
of  G-od,  which,  I  think,  ia  not  dependent  on  conscience.  I  was  led  to 
this  aioi  partly  by  my  own  disposition,  which,  I  confess,  naturally 
inclined  me  to  spontaneous  pioua  feeling,  my  only  youthful  luxury, 
more  than  to  voluntary  moral  action;  partly  by  my  early  culture, 
which  had  given  me  much  experience  of  religious  emotions ;  and  partly, 
also,  by  my  wide  and  familiar  acquamtance  with  the  mystical  writers, 
the  voluptuaries  of  the  soul,  who  dwelt  in  the  world  of  pious  feeling, 
heedless  of  life's  practical  duties,  and  earing  little  for  science,  litera- 
ture, justice,  or  the  dear  charities  of  common  life. 

I  count  it  a  great  good  fortune  that  I  was  bred  among  religions 
Unitariana,  and  thereby  escaped  so  much  superstition.  But  I  felt 
early  that  the  "  liberal  ^*  ministers  did  not  do  justice  to  simple  religioua 
feehng ;  to  me  their  preaching  seemed  to  rekte  too  much  to  outward 
things,  not  enough  to  the  inward  pious  life ;  their  prayers  felt  cold  ; 
but  certainly  they  preached  the  importance  and  the  religious  value  of 
morality  as  no  sect,  I  think,  had  done  before.  Good  works,  tho  test 
of  true  religion,  noble  character,  the  proof  of  salvation,  if  not  spoken, 
63 
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its  proof  was  not  intuitine,  from  the  primal  instincts  of  mankind ;  nor 
deductive,  from  the  nature  of  Q-od ;  nor  yet  inductive  from  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  two-fold  universe ;  it  was  only  inferential,  from  the 
"  resurrection  of  Christ " — ^an  exceptional  fact,  without  parallel  in  the 
story  of  the  race,  and  that  resting  on  no  evidence !  Nay,  in  their  chief 
periodical,  when  it  represented  only  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the 
sect,  one  of  their  most  popular  and  powerful  writers  declared  the 
existence  of  a  G-od  was  not  a  certainty  of  metaphysical  demonstration, 
not  even  a  fact  of  consciousness.  So  this  great  truth,  fundamental  to 
all  forms  of  religion,  has  neither  an  objective,  necessary,  and  ontological 
root  in  the  metaphysics  of  the  universe,  nor  yet  a  mere  subjective,  con- 
tingent, and  psychological  root  in  the  consciousness  of  John  and  Jane, 
but,  like  the  existence  of  '*  phlogiston  "  and  "  the  celestial  aether  "  of 
the  interstellar  spaces,  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  of  inference  from 
observed  facts  piirely  external  and  contingent ;  or,  like  the  existence  of 
.  the  "  Devil,"  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  *'  miraculous  and  infallible 
revelation."  Surely,  a  party  with  no  better  philosophy,  and  jret  reject- 
ing instinct  for  guide,  breaking  with  the  supernatural  tradition  at  the 
Trinity,  its  most  important  link,  could  not  produce  a  deep  and  con- 
tinuous action  of  the  religious  element  in  the  mass  of  its  members, 
when  left  individually  free  ;  nor  when  organized  into  a  sect,  with  the 
discipline  of  a  close  corporation,  could  it  continue  to  advance,  or  even 
to  hold  its  own,  and  live  long  on  its  "  Statement  of  Seasons  for  Not 
Believing  the  Trinity."  Exceptional  men — ^like^Henry  Ware,  Jun., 
who  leaned  strongly  towards  the  old  supematuralism,  or  like  Dr. 
Channing,  whose  deeper  reflection  or  reading  supplied  him  with  a  more 
spiritual  philosophy — might  escape  the  misfortune  of  their  party ;  but 
tne  majonty  must  follow  the  logic  of  their  principle.  The  leaders  of 
the  sect,  their  distinctive  creed  only  a  denial,  always  trembling  before 
the  orthodox,  rejected  the  ablest,  original  talent  bom  among  them  ;  nay, 
sometimes  scornfully  repudiated  original  genius,  each  offering  a  more 
spiritual  philosophy,  which  they  mocked  at  as  *'  transcendental,"  and 
turned  on  to  the  noisy  road  of  other  sects,  not  ^teful  to  feet  trained 
in  paths  more  natural.  After  denying  the  Trinity,  and  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  they  did  not  dare  affirm  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  the  naturalness 
of  religion  to  man,  the  actual  or  possible  universality  of  inspiration, 
and  declare  that  man  is  not  amenable  to  ecclesiastic  authority,  either 
the  oral  Boman  tradition,  or  the  written  Hebrew  and  Q-reek  Scriptures ; 
but  naturally  communing  with  God,  through  many  faculties,  by  many 
elements,  has  in  himself  the  divine  well  of  water,  springing  up  full  of 
everlasting  life,  and  sparkling  with  eternal  truth,  and  so  enjoys  con- 
tinuous revelation. 

Alas  I  afler  manv  a  venturous  and  profitable  cruise,  while  in  sisht  of 
port,  the  winds  all  fair,  the  little  Unitarian  bark,  overmastered  by  its 
doubts  and  fears,  reverses  its  course,  and  sails  into  dark,  stormy  seas, 
where  no  such  craft  can  live.  Some  of  the  fragments  of  the  wreck 
will  be  borne  bv  oceanic  currents  where  they  will  be  used  by  the  party 
of  progress  to  nelp  to  build  more  sea- worthy  ships ;  whilst  others,  when 
water-logged,  will  be  picked  up  by  the  great  orthodox  fleet,  to  be  kiln- 
dried  in  a  revival,  and  then  serve  as  moist,  poor  fuel  for  its  culinary 
fires.    It  is  a  dismal  fault  in  a  religious  party,  this  lack  of  piety,  and 
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diflmally  have  the  Uuitarians  answered  it  j  yet  Jet  their  great  meri» 
and  service B  be  not  forgot. 

I  found  this  lack  of  the  emotioaal  part  of  relig:ioii  affected  nuoj  d 
the  reformers.  Some  mea  called  by  that  name,  were  indeed  mm 
selfish  tongues,  their  only  buaine^  to  find  fault  and  make  a  noise;  tod 
are  entitled  to  no  more  regard  than  any  other  eommon  and  notomoi 
scolds.  But,  m  general,  the  leading  reform^  are  men  of  large  intelkc^ 
of  profound  morality^  earnest,  aifectiooal  men,  full  of  philanthropy,  nd 
living  lives  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  humanity.  Sut  aa  a  geDenl 
thing,  it  seemed  to  me  they  bad  not  a  proportionate  deTelopmeot  of 
the  religioua  leeliogs,  and  so  had  neither  the  most  powerful  solace  for 
their  many  griefs,  nor  the  profoundest  joy  which  ia  needful  to  hold 
them  up  mid  all  thej  see  and  sutler  from*  They,  too,  commonly  shmd 
this  eensetional  philosophy,  and  broke  with  the  ecclesiastic  aupematnh 
ndiern  which  once  helped  to  supply  its  defects. 

Gradually  coming  to  understaud  this  state  of  things,  quite  earir  ia 
my  ministry  I  tried  to  remedy  it ;  of  course  I  did  the  work  at  &Tst 
feebly  and  poorly.  I  preached  piety,  unselfish  love  towards  Gisd,  n  ' 
well  as  morality,  the  keeping  of  his  natural  law,  and  philanthropy, 
the  helping  of  bis  human  children.  And  I  was  greatlj  delighted  to  liiid 
that  my  discourses  of  piety  were  as  acceptable  as  my  sermons  of  jastkt 
and  charity,  touchiugtbe  souls  of  earnest  men.  Nay,  the  more  Bpiiituil 
of  the  ministers  asked  me  to  preach  such  matters  in  their  pulpitis 
which  I  did  gladly. 

You  have  broken  with  the  traditions  of  the  various  churches  wfaeocs 
you  have  come  out,  and  turned  your  attention  to  many  of  the  erils  of 
the  day;  when  I  became  your  minister,  I  feared  lest,   in  a  genersl 
disgust  at  ecclesiastical   proceedings,   you  should  abandon  tlm  veij 
innermoat  of  all  true  religion ;  m  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  thoir 
that  well-proportioned  piety  is  the  ground  of  all  manly  excellence,  axui  j 
though  it  may  exist,  and  often  does,  without  the  man's  knowing  it,  jet,  fl 
in  its  highest  form,  be  ia  conscious  of  it.  On  this  theme  I  have  preached  4 
manv  sermons,  which   were  very  dear  to  me,  though    perhaps   none 
of  them  has  yet  been  publiahed.     But  coming  amongst  you  with  some 
ministerial  experience,  and  much  study  of  the  eti'eet  of  doctrines  uid 
ecclesiastical  modes  of  procedure,  I  endeavored  to  guard  against  the 
vices  which  so  often  attend  the  culture  of  this  sentimental    part  of 
religion,  and   to  prevent  the  fatal  degeneracy  that  often    attends  it-  ^ 
When  the  religious  element  is  actively  excited  under  the  control  of  the fl 
false  theological  ideas  now  so  prevailing,  it  often  takes  one  or  both 
i>f  these  two  misdirections : — 

1.  It  tends  to  an  unnatural  mysticism,  which  dries  up  all  the  noUie 
emotions  that  else  would  produce  a  great  useful  character.  The 
dehcniite  and  refined  woman  developes  the  sentiment  of  religion  in  h^ 
consciousness  j  surrounded  by  wealth,  and  seduced  by  its  charms  she 
reads  the  more  unpractical  parts  of  the  Bible,  especially  the  Johannia 
writings,  the  Song  of  ISolomon,  and  the  more  sentimental  portions  of 
the  Psalms  ;  studies  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  Guyon*  Fenelon,  William  Ijsw 
Keble ;  pores  over  the  mystic  meditations  of  St,  Augustine  and 
Bernard  J  she  kneels  before  her  costly  Prk^Dieu,  or  other  sufficient 
altar,  poura  out  her  prayers,  falls  into  an  ecstasy  of  devout  feeling,  and. 
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elegantly  dishevelled  like  a  Magdalen,  weeps  most  delicious  tears.  Then 
rising  thence,  she  folds  her  idle,  unreligious  hands,  and,  with  voluptuous 
scorn,  turns  off  from  the  homely  duties  of  common  life ;  while,  not  only 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  ignorant,  the  drunken,  the  enslaved,  and  the 
abandoned,  are  left  uncared-for,  but  her  own  household  is  neglected,  her 
husband,  her  very  children  go  unblessed.  She  lives  a  life  of  intense 
religious  emotion  in  private,  but  of  intense  selfishness  at  home,  and 
profligate  worldliness  abroad.  Her  pious  feeling  is  only  moonshine; 
nay,  it  is  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  a  wandenng  fire,  which 

'*  Leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind.'* 

She  is  a  voluptuary  of  the  soul,  often  likewise  in  the  senses ;  her 
pravers  are  worth  no  more  than  so  much  novel-reading ;  she  might  as 
well  applaud  Don  G-iovanni  with  her  laugh  at  the  opera,  as  St.  John 
with  her  tears  at  church.  This  woman's  religion  is  internal  glitter, 
which  gives  nor  light  nor  heat.  "  Like  a  fl;^  in  the  heart  of  an  apple, 
she  dwells  in  perpetual  sweetness,"  but  also  in  perpetual  sloth,  a  selfish 
wanton  of  the  soul.  In  his  Pare  aux  Cerfo^  Louis  XY.  trained  his 
maiden  victims  to  this  form  of  devotion  1 

2.  It  leads  to  ecclesiastical  ritualism.  This  is  the  more  common  form 
in  New  England,  especiallv  in  hard  men  and  women.  They  join  a 
church,  and  crowd  the  ecclesiastical  meetings.  Bodily  presence  there 
is  thought  a  virtue ;  they  keep  the  Sunday  severely  idle ;  their  eccle- 
siastical decorum  is  awful  as  a  winter's  night  at  the  North  Pole  of  cold ; 
with  terrible  punctuality  they  attend  to  the  ordinance  of  bread  and 
wine,  looking  grim  and  senseless  as  the  death's  head  on  the  tombstones 
close  by.  Their  babies  are  sprinkled  with  water,  or  themselves  plunged 
all  over  in  it ;  they  have  morning  prayers  and  evening  prayers,  grace 
before  meat,  and  after  meat,  grace ;  nay,  they  give  money  for  the  theo- 
logical purposes  of  their  sect,  and  religiously  hate  men  not  of  their 
household  of  &ith.  Their  pious  feeling  has  spent  itself  in  secreting 
this  abnormal  shell  of  ritualism,  which  now  cumbers  them  worse  than 
Saul's  great  armour  on  the  stripling  shepherd  lad.  What  can  such 
Pachyderms  of  the  church  accomplish  that  is  good,  with  such  an  elOi- 
phantiasis  to  swell,  and  bark,  ana  tetter  every  limb  ?  Their  religious 
feeling  runs  to  shell,  and  has  no  other  influence.  They  sell  rum,  and 
trade  m  slaves  or  coolies.  They  are  remorseless  creditors,  unscrupulous 
debtors ;  they  devour  widows'  houses.  7ain  are  the  cries  of  humanity 
in  such  ears,  stuffed  with  condensed  wind.  Their  lives  are  little,  dirty, 
and  mean. 

Mindful  of  these  two  vices,  which  are  both  diseases  of  the  mis- 
directed soul,  and  early  aware  that  devoutness  is  by  no  means  the 
highest  expression  of  love  for  Ood,  I  have  attempted  not  only  to  pro- 
duce a  normal  development  of  religious  feeling,  but  to  give  it  the 
normal  direction  to  the  homely  duties  of  common  life,  in  the  kitchen, 
the  parlor,  nursery,  school-room,  in  the  field,  market,  office,  shop,  or 
ship,  or  street,  or  wherever  the  lines  of  our  lot  have  fallen  to  us ;  and 
to  the  ''primal  virtues,"  that  shine  aloft  as  stars  which  mariners  catch 
glimpses  of  'mid  ocean's  rack,  and  learn  their  course,  and  steer  straight 
in  to  their  desired  haven ;  and  also,  to  the  "  charities  that  soothe,  and 
herd,  and  bless,"  and  which  are  scattered  at  mankind's  feet  like  flowers, 
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nmee  in  Dwadiiag  cane  when  I  fini  qwike  on  tlie  mmf 
bf  tin  gHMlfy  Tiee.  Hie  Tkfctms  of  it  at  b^bte  mei  vl 
w«ff«in^fcailwnA;  tlief  iicfier  Cvj^neiDe.  Tei,  I  hare  not  aecrttei 
Ife  opioioii  of  tlie  kftdiQg  tempanaioe  moi,  tfaii  tlie  use  of  mtxni- 
Cftkiiig  drmkfl  is  in  itaelf  m  moral  or  m  pltjvicil  eril.  I  fouod  tlieT  bil 
not  oidlT  A  medical,  bat  alio  a  dietetic  aae  to  servi^  and  In  ail  ilMi 
of  development  above  the  iarage,  man  resoita  to  aooie  sort  of  atiBMi 
m  ibod  £or  tbe  nerroua  ajstem :  for  a  practice  ao  nearly  uniTcnal,  I 
■tmpoac  tbere  mciat  be  a  cause  in  man's  natoral  rdation  to  the  wodd 
Oi  matter.  Accordinglj,  I  do  not  like  the  preseot  legal  mode  of  treal* 
ing  the  vice,  thinking  it  rests  on  a  false  principle  irbich  will  not  loaf 
work  well ;  yet  public  opinion,  now  setting  Btroog  against  this  beasllr 
vice,  required  the  experiioent,  which  could  never  be  tried  under  better 
auspices  than  now.  But  I  have  gladly  joined  with  all  men  to  heln  to 
put  down  this  frightful  vice,  which  more  than  any  other  concrete  cause 
hinders  the  welfare  and  progresa  of  the  working  people  of  the  ^ortb* 
It  was  the  first  public  social  evil  I  ever  attacked.  1  nave  not  eeaaed  to 
warn  old  and  young  af^inat  this  moDstroua  and  ugly  sin,  and  to  call  on 
tbe  appointed  magistrates  to  use  all  their  offidal  power  to  end  so  fatal 
A  miscnief  In  a  great  trading  town,  of  course,  such  calls  are  Tain  *  tbe 
interest  of  the  few  in  against  the  virtue  of  the  people. 

2.  I  have  preached  against  covetonanesa^ — the  abnormal   desire 
accumulating  property.     In  the  Northern  States  our  civilization 
baaed  on  respect  for  induatry  in  both  forme,  toil  and  thought.      Pit>- 
perty  is  tbe  product  of  the  two ;  it  is  human  power  over  nature  to 
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;e  tlie  material  forces  of  tbe  world  supply  the  wanta  of  man ;.  its 
amouDt  is  always  the  test  of  civilizatioD.  Our  political  and  social 
institutions  do  not  favor  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  few  men 
or  a  few  families ;  no  permanent  entails  are  allowed ;  it  follows  the 
natural  laws  of  distribution  amongat  all  the  owner's  chOdren,  or 
according  to  hia  personal  caprice ;  in  a  few  generations  a  great  estate 
is  widely  ecattered  abroad.  But  as  we  have  no  hereditary  honors, 
o£Bce,  or  even  title,  and  as  wealth  ia  all  the  parent  can  bequeath  his 
child  J  it  becomes  not  only  a  material  power,  but  also  a  social  distinc- 
tion— the  only  one  transmissible  from  sire  to  eon.  So  wealth,  and  not 
birth  from  famous  ancestors,  is  the  thing  most  coveted ;  the  stamp  of 
the  all-mighty  dollar  is  the  mark  of  social  distinction  i  science  may  be 
accounted  folly,  and  genius  madness,  in  the  paved  or  the  furrowed 
town,  but  money  is  power  in  each.  Araerican  "  ariatocracy  "  rests  on 
this  moveable  baaia  j  it  is  plutocracy :  every  poor  white  boy  may  hope 
to  trundle  its  wheels  on  to  bis  little  patch  of  ground,  for  tbe  million- 
naire  is  not  born,  but  self-made.  Hence  cornea  an  intense  desire  of 
riches ;  a  great  amount  of  practical  talent  goes  out  in  quest  thereof 
Beside  its  intrinsic  character,  respect  for  money  ia  in  America  what 
loyalty  to  the  crown  and  deference  to  feudal  superiors  ia  in  England : 
"  tbe  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  hia  master's  crib/'  and  the 
Americana  the  miilionnaire,  the  higlieat  product  of  plutocracy. 

Now,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  iind  this  desire  of  property  excessive  in 
the  people  of  the  North.  ^  I  would  greaten  rather  than  lessen  it,  for  it 
is  the  motive  of  our  general  enterpriae,  the  proximate  cause  of  much 
of  our  welfare  and  anccess.  No  nation  waa  ever  too  well  fed,  bouaed, 
clad,  adorned,  and  comtbrted  in  general;  poverty,  subordination  to 
material  want,  ia  still  the  great  concrete  barrier  to  civilization  ;  **  the 
natioua  of  the  world  must "  think  chiefly  of  what  they  shall  eat  and 
drink,  and  wherewithal  be  clothed.  In  this  generation,  the  productive 
industry  of  New  England  seems  vulgar  to  careless  eyes,  and  excessive 
to  severe  onea ;  but  it  ia  yet  laying  the  material  and  indispensable 
foundation  for  a  spiritual  civihxation  in  some  future  age,  more  grand, 
I  think,  than  maokiud  has  hitherto  rejoiced  in.  For  not  only  will  the 
people^s  property  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number — their 
power  to  feed,  clothe,  bouse,  adorn,  and  comfort  themeelvea — but 
it  will  be  more  widely  distributed,  consequently  directed  witb  more 
wisdom  and  htimanity,  and  so  bring  forth  and  develope  both  more  and 
higher  talents.  I  have  advised  all  men  to  shun  poverty ;  to  seek  a 
generous  competence  for  themaelves  and  their  dependents,  and  that 
too  by  honest  work,  earning  all  tbey  take.  I  aee  that  a  great  fortune, 
thus  acquired,  may  now  be  a  nobler  honor  than  all  the  red  laurels  of 
Nelson  or  WeOington,  as  well  as  a  power  of  use  and  beauty  for  time 
to  come.  I  honor  the  manly,  self-denying  enterpriae  which  starts  with 
no  heritage  but  itself,  and  honestly  earns  a  great  estate.  The  man 
who  makes  a  school-book  like  Colburn's  *'  First  Leasooa  in  Arith- 
metic,'* or  invents  a  labor-eaving  contrivance  like  the  sewing  -machine, 
or  the  reaping  and  thrashing  machines,  or  who  by  trade  developes  the 
resources  of  the  country,  deserves  a  pay  proportionate  to  hia  service* 
A  Boston  merchant  died  in  1B47,  who  had  so  helped  to  turn  the  rivers 
of  New  England  into  spinnera  and  weavers,  that  I  think  he  earned 
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mOlions  of  dollars  more  than  he  receifed.  If  s  man  folly 
efficient,  productive  toil  and  thought,  he  is  entitled  to  all  he  g 
dollar  or  many  million  dollars ;  he  earns  his  riches,  giyes  equifi 
equivalent — for  all  honest  traffic  is  hut  actual  barter,  mutual  e: 
of  my  work  and  your  work — and  if  his  estate  be  but  what 
thus  actually  and  honestly  paid  for  with  a  service  giveu,  equiv 
the  service  received,  what  he  can  virtuously  keep  or  humane] 
and  expend,  then  it  will  never  be  too  large. 

But  covetousness— the  lust  after  property  alreadj  created; 
honest  desire  to  get  wealth  without  nayins^  for  it  with  propoi 
service  by  toil  and  thought ;  the  wisn  to  hoard  it  as  the  chied 
in  life,  holding  for  no  generous  use  ;  to  expend  it  in  personal 
making  man  a  delicate  swine  to  eat  ana  drink  beyond  thei 
generous  nature,  a  butterfly  to  glitter  in  the  public  sun,  or  bef 
private  stars  of  fiuhion,  a^loth,  to  lie  idle  and  deform  the  groi 
to  exhibit  it  for  ostentation,  fostering  an  unwieldy  self-esteem  < 
disgraceful  vanity — ^this  is  a  vice  I  have  warned  men  agains 
nually ;  I  began  early.  It  is  a  popular  and  moat  respectable 
often  counted  a  virtue.  It  assumes  many  forms,  now  temi 
then  ridiculous.  I  have  dealt  with  it  accordingly,  now  expo 
injustice  or  its  folly,  now  satirising  its  vulgar  indecency  ;  now  i 
tliat  the  ill-bred  children  of  men  grossly  rich  come  to  a  fate  no 
than  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  grossly  poor;  that  volunta 
gars  in  ruffles  and  voluntary  beggars  in  igigB,  are  alike  supp 
the  public  cost,  pay  nothinc^  for  what  they  take,  and  so  sni 
objects  of  contempt  in  a  world  where  he  is  greatest  who  does  ti 
and  best. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  tyranny  of  the  rich  over  the  i 
and  the  pooiv- our  country,  state,  and  town,  all  fumishiufi^  g 
examples  of  the  fact.  "  As  the  lion  eateth  up  the  wild  ass  m  t 
derness,  so  the  rich  eateth  up  the  poor,"  is  as  true  now  in  Ne 
land  as  two  thousand  years  ago  in  Egypt.  But  when  I  have 
man  with  large  talents  for  business  helping  others  while  he 
himself,  enriching  his  workmen,  promoting  their  education 
virtue,  and  self-respect,  I  have  taken  special  delight  in  honorii 
an  act  of  practical  humanity.  Happily  we  need  not  go  out  of 
to  find  examples  of  this  rare  phOanthropy. 

8.  As  I  was  a  schoolmaster  at  seventeen,  though  more  firom 
sity  than  early  fitness,  I  fear,  and  chairman  of  a  town  school  con 
at  twenty-two,  I  have  naturally  felt  much  interest  in  the  edi 
of  the  people,  and  have  often  preached  thereon.  But  I  have  S4 
great  defect  of  our  culture,  both  in  public  and  private  school 
education  is  almost  entirely  intellectual,  not  also  moral,  affet 
and  religious.  The  Sunday-schools  by  no  means  remedy  this 
attempt  to  mend  it;  they  smartly  exercise  the  devotional  fd 
accustom  their  pupils  to  a  certain  ritualism,  which  is  destined  < 
serve  ecclesiastical  and  not  humane  purposes ;  they  ^  teach  some 
precepts  of  great  value,  but  their  chief  function  is  to  commi 
theological  doctrine,  based  on  the  alleged  supernatural  revelatic 
confirmed  by  miracles,  which  often  confound  the  intellect,  and 
the  conscience.    They  do  not  even  attempt  any  development 
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higher  fS&culties  to  an  origiDal  activity  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
yigorous  action  of  the  imderstandin^.  In  the  public  schools  there  are 
sometimes  devotional  exercises,  good  in  themselves,  but  little  pains  is 
directly  taken  to  educate  or  even  instruct  the  deeper  faculties  of  our 
nature.  The  evil  seems  to  increase,  for  of  late  years  many  of  the 
reading-books  of  our  public  and  private  schools  seem  to  have  been 
compiled  by  men  with  only  Jbhe  desire  of  gain  for  their  motive,  who 
have  rejected  those  pieces  of  prose  or  poetry  which  appeal  to  what  is 
deepest  in  human  nature,  rouse  indignation  against  successful  wrong, 
and  fill  the  child  with  generous  sentiments  and  great  ideas.  Sunday- 
Bchool  books  seem  yet  worse,  so  loaded  with  the  superstitions  of  the 
sects.  The  heroism  of  this  age  finds  no  voice  nor  language  in  our 
schools. 

But  this  lack  of  morality  in  our  schemes  of  culture  appears  most 
eminent  in  the  superior  education,  in  colleges,  and  other  costly  semi- 
naries for  maids  and  men.  The  higher  you  go  up  in  the  scale  of  insti- 
tutions, the  less  proportionate  pains  is  taken  with  the  development  of 
conscience,  the  affections,  and  the  soul ;  in  the  dame  school  for  infants, 
something  is  done  to  make  the  child  "  a  good  boy,"  or  "  a  good  gri»" 
but  almost  nothing  in  the  richest  and  most  respectable  colleges.  They 
are  commonly  seats  of  an  unprogressive  and  immoral  conservatism, 
where  the  studious  youth  may  learn  many  an  important  discipline — 
mathematical,  philological,  scientific,  litenuy,  metaphysical,  and  theo- 
logic — but  is  pretty  sure  to  miss  all  effective  instruction  in  the  CTcat 
art  and  science  of  personal  or  public  humanity.  Hence  our  colleges 
are  institutions  not  only  to  teach  the  mind,  but  also  for  the  general 
hunkerizcttion  of  young  men ;  and  a  professor  is  there  sometimes  un- 
scrupulousljr  appointed  whose  nature  and  character  make  it  notorious 
that  his  chief  function  must  necessarily  be  to  poison  the  waters  of 
life,  which  young  men,  from  generation  to  generation,  will  be  compelled 
to  bow  do¥na  at,  and  drink !  In  the  last  forty  years,  I  think  no  New 
England  college,  collective  faculty,  or  pupils,  has  shown  sympathy  with 
any  of  the  great  forward  movements  of^  mankind,  which  are  indicated 
by  some  national  outbreak,  like  the  French  Eevolutions  of  1830  or 
1848! 

From  this  fatal  defect  of  our  scheme  of  culture,  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  class  which  has  the  superior  education  —  ministers,  professors, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  the  like — is  not  only  never  a  leader  in  any  of 
the  ^;reat  humane  movements  of  the  age,  where  justice,  philanthropy, 
or  piety  is  the  motive,  but  it  continually  retards  all  efforts  to  reform 
evil  institutions,  or  otherwise  directly  increase  the  present  welfare  or 
the  futuie  progress  of  mankind.  The  scholars'  culture  has  palsied 
their  naturd  instincts  of  humanity,  and  gives  them  instead,  neither 
the  personal  convictions  of  free,  moral  reflection,  nor  the  traditional 
commands  of  church  authority,  but  only  the  maxims  of  vulfi;ar  thrift, 
**  get  the  most,  and  give  the  least ;  buy  cheap,  and  sell  dear ! '"  Excep- 
tional men,  like  Ghanning,  Pierpont,  Emerson,  Bipley,  Mann,  Bantom, 
Phillips,  Sumner,  and  a  few  others,  only  confirm  the  general  rule,  that 
the  eaucated  is  also  a  selfish  class,  morally  not  in  advance  of  the  mass 
of  men.  No  thoughtful,  innocent  man,  arrai^ed  for  treason,  would 
like  to  put  himself  on  the  college,  and  be  tned  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
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scholars;  it  were  to  trust  in  the  prejudice  and  technic  sophiitrfcfi 
class,  not  to  "  put  bimself  on  the  country,'*  and  be  Judged  bj  &i 
moral  instincts  of  the  people. 

KnowiBg  these  facts — and  I  found  them  out  pretty  early — I  km 
told  them  often  in  public,  and  sho\m  the  need  of  a  thorough  idon 
in  our  educational  institutions.  Btill  more  hare  X  preached  cm  At 
necessity  that  xou  should  do  in  private  for  your  ebildren  wbctni 
school  in  this  age  is  likely  to  attempt— ^secure  such  a  great  de«tlii)|> 
meut  of  the  moral,  affectiona!,  and  religious  powers,  aa  sliall  premtn 
all  the  high  instincts  of  nature,  while  it  enriches  every  faculty  by  tk 
information  given.  I  need  not  now  speak  of  what  I  had  long  met 
intended  to  do  amongst  you  in  this  matter,  when  the  opportnztitT 
should  olTer ;  for,  alas  I  when  it  came,  my  power  to  aeire  you  ^lacUj 
went, 

4.  I  have  preached  much  on  the  condition  of  woman.  I  know  tk 
greatj  iueiTaceable  difference  between  the  spiritual  constitution  of  ha 
atid  mau,  and  the  consequent  diJTerenco  in  their  individual,  domestie, 
nnd  social  functions.  But,  examining  the  matter  both  philosophicallr 
and  historically,  it  seems  clear  that  woman  is  man*B  equal,  individuaHj 
aud  aocially  entitled  to  the  same  rights.  There  is  no  conacious  hoattility 
or  rivalry  between  the  two,  such  as  is  often  pretended  ;  man  natnnlljr 
inclines  to  be  a  little  more  than  just  to  her,  she  a  little  more  t^"j 
fair  to  him;  a  man  would  find  most  favor  with  a  jurv  of  women, m 
boys  with  nurses.  But,  certainly,  her  condition  is  aadlV  unfortunate; 
for,  whether  treated  aa  a  doll  or  drudge,  she  is  practicaUy  regarded  m 
man*s  inferior,  intended  by  nature  to  be  subordinate  'to  him,  «ub- 
servient  to  his  purposes  j  not  a  free  spiritual  individuality  like  him,  j 
but  a  dependent  parasite  or  a  commanded  servant.  This  idea  ap 
in  all  civilized  legislation ;  and  in  the  **  revealed  religion  "  of 
and  Christians,  as  well  aa  in  that  of  Brahmins  and  Mohanune 
Even  in  New  England,  no  public  provision  is  made  to  secure  l 
education  lor  girls  as  for  -boys.  Woman  has  no  place  in  the  sup 
industry— shut  out  from  the  legal,  clerical,  and  medical  profes  _ 
and  the  higher  departments  of  trade,  limited  to  domestic  duties^  t 
other  calliugs  ^hich  pay  but  little ;  when  she  does  a  man*8  service  she! 
has  but  half  of  his  reward ;  no  political  rights  are  awarded  to  her ;  shai 
ia  always  taxed,  but  never  represented.     If  married,  her   husband  haa| 

legally  an  unnatural  control  over  her  property  and  her  person,  and, in  t. 

of  separation,  ovet  her  children.     A  young  man  with  superior  talentSil 
bom  to  no  other  heritage,  can  acquire  wealth,  or,  unaided,  obtain  the 
heat  education  this  age  makes  possible  to  any  one :  hut  with  a  womaa 
it  is  not  so ;  if  poor,  she  can  only  be  enriched  by  marriage  ;  hence 
mercantile  wedlock  is  fiur  more  pardonable  in  her ;  no  talents,  no  geniua 
can  secure  a  poor  man^s  daughter  her  natural  share  in  the  high  cultural 
of  the  age.     The  condition  of  woman  follows  unavoidably   from  tlie] 
popular  idea,  which  she  also  ehares  often  in  the  heroic  degree,  that 

is  by  nature  inferior  to  man :  prostitution  and  its  half-known  evils  i 

from  this  as  naturally  as  crime  and  drunkenness  from  squalid  want aa] 

plants  from  seeds.  1 

I  have  preached  the  equivalency  of  man  and  woman^that  each  in  I 
some  particulars  is  inferior  to  the  other,  but^  on  the  whole,  mankind  f 
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and  womankind,  though  so  diverse,  are  jet  equal  in  their  natural 
faculties ;  and  have  set  forth  the  evils  which  come  to  hoth  from  her 
present  inferior  position,  her  exclusion  from  the  high  places  of  social 
or  political  trust.  But  I  have  thought  she  will  generally  prefer 
domestic  to  puhlic  functions,  and  have  found  no  philosophic  or  historic 
argument  for  thinking  she  will  ever  incline  much  to  the  rou^h  works 
of  man,  or  take  any  considerable  part  in  Eepublican  politics ;  in  a 
court  like  that  of  Louis  XY.,  or  Napoleon  III.,  it  might  be  different ; 
but  I  have  demanded  that  she  shoula  decide  that  question  for  herself, 
choose  her  own  place  of  action^  have  her  vote  in  all  political  matters, 
and  be  eli^ble  to  any  office. 

In  special,  I  have  urged  on  you  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  educa- 
tion of  young  women,  not  only  in  accomplishments — which  are  so  often 
laborious  in  the  process,  only  to  be  ridiculous  in  the  display,  and  idle  in 
their  results — but  in  the  grave  discipline  of  study,  and  for  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  A  woman  voluntarily  ignorant  of  household  affairs  and 
the  management  of  a  family,  should  be  an  object  of  pity  or  of  contempt; 
while  the  women  of  New  England  incline  to  despise  the  indispensable 
labor  of  housekeeping,  and  can  neither  make  wearable  garments,  nor 
eatable  bread,  I  nave  sometimes  doubted  whether  the  men  of  New 
England,  irritated  with  their  sour  fare,  would  think  them  quite  fit  to 
make  laws  for  the  State,  or  even  for  the  Union.  I  have  also  called  your 
attention  to  those  most  unfortunate  outcasts,  the  friendless  youn^  girls 
in  the  streets  of  your  own  city,  the  most  abandoned  of  the  perishing 
class,  who  will  soon  become  the  most  harmful  of  the  dangerous  class — 
for  prostitution  is  always  two-fold,  male  as  well  as  female  damnation. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  the  change  now  taking  place  in  the  popular 
idea  of  woman,  and  the  legislation  of  the  Northern  States.  This  reform 
at  once  will  directly  affect  half  the  population,  and  soon  also  the  other 
half.  I  am  not  alarmed  at  the  evils  wnich  obviously  attend  this  change 
— the  growing  dislike  of  maternal  duties,  the  increase  of  divorces,  the 
false  theories  of  marriage,  and  the  unhappy  conduct  which  thence  re- 
sults ;  all  these  are  transient  things,  and  will  soon  be  gone — the  noise 
and  dust  of  the  wagon  that  brings  the  harvest  home. 

5.  The  American  people  are  making  one  of  the  most  important  expe- 
riments ever  attempted  on  earth,  endeavoring  to  establish  an  industrial 
democracy,  with  the  principle  that  all  men  are  equal  in  their  natural 
rights,  which  can  be  alienated  only  by  the  personal  misconduct  of 
their  possessor;  the  great  body  of*^  the  people  is  the  source  of  all 
political  power,  the  maker  of  all  laws,  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  all 
measures;  while  the  special  magistrates,  high  and  low,  are  but  ap- 
pointed agents,  acting  under  the  power  of  attorney  the  people  intrusts 
them  with.  This  experiment  was  perhaps  never  tried  before,  certainly 
not  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  with  so  &ir  an  opportunity  for  success ;  but 
wise  men  have  alwavs  foretold  its  utter  ladure,  and  pointed  to  the 
past  as  confirming  this  prophecy.  Certainly,  we  have  numan  history 
against  us,  but  I  think  human  nature  is  on  our  side,  and  find  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  triumph  of  the  American  idea.  So  I  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  politics,  important  not  merely  as  representing  the  nationm 
house-keeping,  but  also  the  public  morality,  and  so  tendmg  to  help  or 
hinder  the  people's  success.    Never  failing  to  vote,  I  have  yet  kept 
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myself  out  of  the  harness  of  every  party ;  responsible  to  none  and  far 
none,  I  have  been  free  to  blame  or  praise  the  principlee  and  the  pv- 
poses  of  all,  their  measures  and  their  men.  Addressing  such  multituo^ 
most  of  them  younger  than  I,  in  times  like  the  last  fourCeea  jen 
when  such  important  interests  came  up  for  public  adjndicatioo,ai 
when  the  great  principles  of  all  national  morality  have  been  solenmlrdr 
nied  by  famous  officials,  men  also  of  great  personal  power,  who  dewed 
that  human  governments  were  amenable  to  no  natural  law  of  God, 
but  subject  only  to  the  caprice  of  magistrate  or  elector— I  have  tti 

frofound  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  xov  as  a  teacher  of  religioo.  & 
have  preached  many  political  sermons,  examining  the  special 


proposed,  exposing  the'  principle  they  rested  on,  and  tKe  conaeqiu 
they  must  produce,  and  applying  the  lessons  of  experience,  the  iaviaf 
human  nature,  the  great  doctrines  of  absolute  religion,  to  the  speeU 
conduct  of  the  American  people.  No  doubt,  I  have  often  woundei  the 
feelings  of  many  of  tov.  Pardon  me,  my  friends !  if  I  live  long  I  dosk 
not  I  shall  do  so  again  and  again.  You  never  made  me  joor  miniits 
to  flatter,  or  merely  to  please,  but  to  instruct  and  serve. 

Treating;  of  politics,  I  must  speak  of  the  conspicuous  men  engi^ 
therein,  when  they  come  to  die,  for  such  are  the  idols  of  their  le^ 
tive  parties.    In  America  there  are  few  objects  of  coxijrentional  reipee^ 
— no  permanent  classes  who  are  bom  to  be  reveren<^d ;  and  as  bs 
love  to  look  up  and  do  homage  to  what  seems  superior,  a  man  of  falg^ 
greatness,  who  has  more  of  the  sort  of  talent  all  have  much  of^  is  m 
to  become  an  idol  if  he  will  but  serve  the  passions  of  bis  worshippen: 
so  with  us,  a  great  man  of  that  stamp  haa  a  more  irresponsible  poser 
than  elsewhere  among  civilized  men ;  for  he  takes  the  place  of^idiiL 
noble,  and  priest,  and  controk  the  public  virtue  more.     The  natma 
function  of  a  great  man  is  to  help  the  little  ones :  by  this  test  I  hm 
endeavored  to  try  such  as  I  must  needs  speak  of.     Not  responsible  for 
their  vice  or  virtue,  I  have  sought  to  represent  them  exactly  as  I  fcoid 
them,  and  that,  too,  without  regard  to  the  opinion  of  men,  who  o^ 
looked  up  and  worshipped,  not  asking  what.    If  I  were  an  asaaycrs 
metals  I  should  feel  bound  to  declare  the  character  of  the  specmMtf 
brought  before  me,  whether  lead  or  silver ;  shall  I  be  less  £uthiul  in  bt 
survey  of  a  great  man,  "  more  precious  than  the  fine  gold  of  Ophir**? 
I  am  no  flatterer,  nor  public  liar-general ;  when  such  a  one  is  waniad 
he  is  easily  found,  and  may  be  had  cheap ;  and  I  cannot  treat  gnA 
men  like  great  babies.    So,  when  I  preached  on  Mr.  Adams,  who ' 
done  the  cause  of  freedom  such  great  service,  on  General  Tajl^  ^ 
Mr.  Webster,  I  aimed  to  paint  them  exactly  as  they  were,  that  tbei 
virtues  might  teach  us,  and  their  vices  warn.     Still  further  to  proiaoii 
the  higher  education  of  the  people,  and  correct  an  idolatry  as  fatal  as  it 
is  stupid,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  as  it  is  immediately  profitiAli 
to  wily  rhetoricians,  I  have  prepared  lectures  on  four  great  funam 
Americans — Franklin,  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson.     The  1mI» 
however,  was  not  delivered  when  my  present  illness  laid  me  low.    I 
wished  to  daguerreotype  these  great,  noble  men,  and  place  true  pictuw 
before  the  people. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  my  public  labors  has  been  condemned  with  mas 
noise  and  violence  than  this  attempt  at  historic  truth.    Certainly  I  ^ 
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depart  from  the  paaegyrical  custom  of  political  and  clerical  eulogizers 
of  the  famous  or  the  wealthy  dead ;  but  I  have  confidence  enough  in  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  to  believe  the/  will  prefer  plain  truth  to 
the  moat  rhetorical  lies. 

I  have  not  quite  disdained  to  turn  your  eyes  to  little,  mean  men, 
when  set  in  high  office,  that  you  might  get  instruction  from  their  folly 
or  wickedness.  So,  when  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  was  notori- 
ously the  comrade  of  drunkards,  and  of  the  most  infamous  of  human- 
kind, and  that  of  the  State  was  celebrated  chiefly  for  public  and  private 
lying,  and  both  abused  their  office,  to  promote  tfieir  own  little  purposes 
of  mischief  or  of  gain,  debauching  the  public  virtue,  as  well  as  wasting 
the  people's  money — I  did  nof  fail  to  advertise  the  fact,  that  tov  at 
least  might  learn  by  the  lesson  which  cost  the  public  so  dear. 

6.  I  have  preached  against  war,  showing  its  enormous  cost  in  money 
and  men,  and  the  havoc  it  makes  of  public  and  private  virtue.  A 
national  occasion  was  not  wanting ;  for,  obedient  to  the  whip  of  the 
Slave-power,  which  hag-rides  the  nation  still,  the  American  Government 
— ^not  the  people,  nor  even  Confi;ress — plunged  us  into  a  wicked  con- 
test with  Mexico,  she  clearly  in  the  right,  we  notoriously  in  the  wrong. 
I  have  often  spoken  against  war,  and  tried  to  discourage  that  '*  exces- 
sive lust  for  land,"  that  aggressive  and  invasive  spirit,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  both  the  American  and  British  people.  It  is  clear  that  the 
strongest  races  will  ultimately  supplant  the  feebler,  and  take  their 
place,  as  the  strong  grasses  outroot  the  weak  from  the  fanner's 
meadow.  I  complain  not  of  this  just  natural  law,  which  indeed  per- 
vades the  universe ;  but  the  work  need  not  be  done  by  violence,  nor 
any  form  of  wrong.  So  I  have  preached  against  the  fiUUnuieiring  of 
America,  and  the  not  less  wicked  aiplomatUing  and  soldiering  by  which 
our  parent  across  the  sea  accomplishes  the  same  thing,  though  with 
even  more  harshness  and  cruelty. 

Yet  I  have  not  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  non-resistants,  who 
never  allow  an  individual  to  repel  wrong  by  material  violence ;  nor 
that  of  the  ultra-peace  men,  who  deny  a  nation's  right  to  stave  off  an 
invader's  wickedness  with  the  people's  bloody  hand.  The  wrathful 
emotions  are  also  an  integral  part  of  humanity,  and  with  both  nations 
and  individuals  have  an  indispensable  function  to  perform,  that  of  self- 
defence,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  civilization,  must  sometimes  be 
with  violence,  even  witn  shedding  aggressive  blood.  It  is  against  need- 
less and  wicked  wars — the  vast  majority  are  such — that  I  have 
preached ;  against  the  abuse  ambitious  rmers  make  of  the  soldier's 
trained  art  to  kill,  and  of  the  wrathful,  defensive  instincts  of  the  mul- 
titude. In  this  age,  I  think  the  people  do  not  make  war  against  the 
peaceful  people  of  another  land;  nay,  in  New  England,  the  most  demo- 
cratic country,  we  have  too  much  nedected  the  military  art,  I  fear — 
a  mistake  we  may  bitterly  reeret  in  tnat  strife  between  the  Southern 
habit  of  despotism,  and  the  X^orthem  principle  of  democracy,  which 
any  day  may  take  the  form  of  civil  war,  and  one  day  must.  For 
America  will  not  always  attempt  to  carry  a  pitcher  of  poison  on  her 
left  shoulder,  and  one  of  pure  water  on  her  right ;  one  or  the  other 
must  soon  go  to  the  ground. 
7.  I  have  spoken  against  Slavery  more  than  any  concrete  wrong, 
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because  it  is  tbe  greatest  of  all,  '*  the  sum  of  all  villaniefl,**  and  the 
most  popular,  the  wanton  darling  of  the  Government.  I  beciiM 
acquainted  with  it  io  mj  early  childhood,  and  learned  to  hate  it  eiru 
tlven,  when,thotigh  I  might  not  comprehend  the  injustice  of  the 
I  could  yet  feel  the  cruelty  of  the  fact.  I  began  to  preach  .  _  . 
early,  bot  used  the  greatest  cireumapection,  for  I  knew  the  vul^ii£  f«6- 
judice  in  favor  of  all  successful  tyranny*  and  wished  my  few  heuoi 
thoroughly  to  accept  the  principle  of  justice,  and  apply  it  to  thi«  as  to 
all  wrongs.  But  even  in  the  little  meeting-house  at  Weat  Roibaij, 
though  tiorae  of  the  aiMience  required  no  teaching  in  this  matter,  th« 
very  mention  of  American  Slavery  as  wicked  at  first  offended  all  mj 
hearers  who  had  any  connection  with  the  "  Democratic  "  part}%  Some 
said  they  could  see  no  odda  between  claiming  freedom  for  a  negro  akfC; 
and  **  stealing  one  of  our  oxeo,**  the  right  to  own  cattle  includiag  the 
right  to  own  men ;  they  thought  Slavery  could  ride  behind  them  on  tbe 
same  pillion  with  **  Democracy,"  according  to  tbe  custom  of  tbeir 
ters.  But,  as  little  by  little  I  developed  the  principle  of  true  demo- 
cracy, showing  its  root  in  that  love  of  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  which 
Jesus  both  taught  and  lived,  and  of  that  eternal  justice  which  coroef 
even  to  savage  Bosoms,  and  showed  how  repugnant  ISlavery  is  to  both- 
gradually  all  the  more  reflective  and  humane  drew  over  to  the  side 
freedom  j  and  they  who  at  first  turned  their  faces  to  the  floor  of*  tbeir 
pewBwhen  I  announced  Slavery  as  the  theme  for  that  day's  fiermon^ezv 
many  years  turned  on  me  eyes  flashing  with  indignation  against  wrong, 
when  I  told  the  tale  of  our  national  wickedness ;  they  have  since  giwft 
me  the  heartiest  sympathy  in  my  humble  eforte  to  moralise  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  people. 

Mt  Friends:?, — Since  I  have  been  your  minister,  I  have  prtsached 
much  on  this  dreadful  sin  of  the  nation,  which  now  threatens  to  be 
also  its  ruin ;  for,  while  in  my  youth  Slavery  was  admitted  to  be  •& 
evil,  commercially  profitable,  but  morally  WTong,  an  exceptional  me^ 
sure,  which  only  the  necessity  of  habit  might  excuse,  but  wKich  notbiof 
could  justify,  of  late  years  it  is  declared  a  "  moral  good,"  "  the  leiil 
objectionable  form  of  labor,"  fit  for  Northern  whitea  not  less  ihiii 
African  negroes,  one  of  tiiose  guide- board  instances  which  indicate  ths 
highway  of  national  weJfare.  For  some  years  Slavery  has  been  ti 
actual  first  principle  of  each  Federal  Administration ;  to  this  all 
terestfl  must  bend,  all  customs  and  statutes  conform,  and  the  natiou^s  t' 
great  documents,  containing  our  programme  of  political  principles  „ 
of  political  purposes,  must  be  repudiated  and  practically  annulled ;  tl 
Supreme  Court  has  become  only  the  Jesuitical  propaganda  of  Slavery 

For  some  years,  while  busied  with   theological  matters,  and  wiu 
laying  the  metaphysic  foundation  of  ray  own  scheme,  I  took  no  pubUi 
part  in  the  Anti-Slavery  movementa  outside  of  my  own  little  viUii 
But  when  I  became  your  mioiatcr  and  had  a  wider  field   to  till   w\v 
the  ambition  of  the  Slave-power  became  more  insolent  by  what  it  ft 

upon,  and  the  North  still  tamer  and  more  servile  under  the  bridle  ai 

the  whip  of  such  as  were  horsed  thereon,  a  diflerent  duty  seemed  quite 
clear  to  me.  I  have  seldom  entered  your  pulpit  without  remetnberinL' 
that  you  and  I  lived  in  a  land  whose  churcn  members  are  not  more 
numerous  than  its  slaves  ;  as  many  **  communing  with  Ghwl  *'  by  bretd 
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and  wine,  so  many  communing  with  man  bj  chains  and  whips ;  and 
that  not  only  the  State,  press,  and  market,  but  also  the  Church  takes 
a  "South-side  view  of  slavery,"  as  indeed  she  does  of  each  other 
wickedness  presently  popular,  and  "  of  good  report "  !  Since  1 845, 1 
have  preached  against  all  the  great  invasive  measures  of  the  Slave- 
power,  exposing  their  motive,  the  first  principle  they  refer  to,  and  show- 
ing that  they  are  utterly  hostile  to  tnat  democracy  which  is  justice; 
and  all  tend  to  establish  a  despotism,  which  at  first  may  be  industrial 
and  many-headed,  as  now  in  Louisiana,  but  next  must  be  «ingle-headed 
and  military,  as  already  in  France,  and  finally  must  lead  to  national 
ruin,  as  in  so  many  countries  of  tho  Old  World. 

In  due  time  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  came  up  from  seed  which  wicked 
men  had  sown  and  harrowed  into  the  Northern  soil ;  Boston  fired  Hbr 
hundred  cannons  with  delight,  and  they  awoke  the  ministers,  sitting 
drowsy  in  their  churches  of  commerce,  mid  all  the  pavements  of  the 
North,  who  thought  an  angel  had  spoke  to  them.  Then  I  preached 
against  Slavery  as  never  before,  and  defied  the  impudent  statute,  whereto 
vou  happily  said  Amen  by  the  first  clapping  or  hands  which  for  years 
had  welcomed  a  sermon  m  Boston ;  how  could  you  help  the  natural 
indecorum  ?  When,  roused  by  these  jubilant  guns,  one  minister,  so 
generous  and  self-devoted,  too,  in  many  a  noble  work,  called  on  his 
parishioners  to  enforce  that  wicked  act,  which  meant  to  kidnap  mine, 
and  declared  that  if  a  fugitive  sought  shelter  with  him  he  would  drive 
him  away  from  his  own  door;  when  another  uttered  words  more 
notorious,  and  yet  more  flagrant  with  avaricious  inhumanitv,  which  I 
care  not  now  to  repeat  aeain ;  and  when  the  cry,  "  No  higher  law ! " 
went  down  from  the  mai^et,  and,  intoned  by  toe  doctoriai  leaders  of 
the  sects,  rang  through  so  many  commercial  churches  throughout  the 
Northern  land,  I  did  not  dare  refuse  to  proclaim  the  monstrous  fact  as 
one  of  the  unavoidable  effects  of  Slavery,  whose  evil  seed  must  bear 
fruit  after  its  kind,  and  to  gibbet  the  wrong  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  to  whom  I  appealed  for  common  justice  and  common  humanity. 
When  two  men,  holoing  mean  offices  under  the  Federal  Government, 
one  of  them  not  fit  by  nature  to  do  a  cruel  deed,  actiudly  stole  and  kid- 
napped two  innocent  inhabitants  out  from  your  city  of  Franklin,  and 
Hancock,  and  Adams,  and  attempted,  with  their  unclean,  ravenous 
jaws,  to  seize  yet  others,  and  rend  tne  manhood  out  of  them,  I  preached 
against  these  jackals  of  Slavery  and  their  unhuman  work;  and  have  now 
only  to  lament  that  my  powers  of  thought  and  speech  were  no  more 
adequate  fitly  to  expose  the  dark  infamy  of  that  foul  deed,  against 
which  I  asked  alike  the  people's  justice  and  their  wrath ;  I  knew  I 
should  not  ask  in  vain.  And  when  a  drunken  bully  from  South  Caro- 
lina, in  Gon^ss,  fitly  representing  the  first  principle,  if  not  the  first 
persons  of  his  State— where  none  can  serve  in  even  the  Lower  House 
of  Assembly  "unless  he  be  seized  in  his  own  right  often  negro  slaves" 
— ^made  his  assaidt,  not  less  cowardly  than  brut^,  on  our  noble  Senator, 
wounding  him  with  worse  than  death,  and  while  the  United  States 
Attorney  sought  ''  to  make  murder  safe  and  easy  in  the  capital,"  not 
dreaming  it  would  one  day,  unpunished,  reach  his  own  heart,  I  spoke 
of  that  matter,  and  showed  it  was  the  cowards  of  Massachusetts  who 
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drew  the  blow  oa  her  faithfal  champion,  mnd  that  na  *aBod«*i 

make  them  less  than  glad  that  it  was  struck  f 

But  why  speak  more  of  thoae  sad  dajs  P  Others  miT  ohi 
Hteroer  tUcv,  not  black  but  red!  Howerer,  a  blessed  churns 
upiuiuu  now  goes  calmlv  oa  in  Maaaachusetts,  in  New  "Ea^mi 
nil  the  North,  spite  of  the  sophistry  and  cunning  of  ambiaH 
:«iiiit  with  the  Presidential  fever.  The  death  of  a  Sozen  Vm6% 
:SLivery  meu  to-dav  would  not  much  retard  it,  for  the  gronadii 
such !  • 

S.  But  I  have  preached  against  the  errors  of  the  ecdesiaitie 
more  than  upon  any  other  form  of  wrong,  for  they  are  the  a 
mischiefs  in  the  land.     The  theological  notion  of  God,  man, 
reHition  between  them,  seems  to  me  the  greatest  speculatiTe  env: 
kind  has  fallen  into.     Its  gloomy  consequences  appear:— -Chr' 
takes  tile  Bible  for  God^s  word.  &is  last  word;  nothing  new  or 
can  ever  be  expected  from  the  source  of  all  truth,  idl  justice, 
love ;  the  sun  of  righteousness  will  give  no  added  light  or  httkcs 
cold  darkness  of  the  human  world.     From  portions  of  this  ''in''' 
reveUtit  nu'  the  Boman  Church  logically  derives  its  despotic  audi 
claim  to  bind  and  loose  on  earth,  to  honor  dead  men  with  on 
or  to  nick  and  burn  with  all  the  engines  mechanic  fancj  can  iavcai 
priestly  cruelty  apply;  and  hereafter  to  bless  eternally,  or  disfirii| 
damn.'   Uence,  both   Protestant  and  Catholic   logically  deiife 
imperfect,  wrathful  Deity,  who  creates  men  to  torment  thaa 
endless  hell,  **  paved  with 'the  skulls  of  infants  not  a  span  longi^ihal 
into  the  vast  majority  of  men  are,  by  the  million,  trodden  dosi  k 
everbistin<;  a<;ony,  at  which  the  elect  continuallj  rejoice.     Heiiee,ll( 
derive  their  Devil,  absolutely  evil,  that  ugly  wolf  whom  God  lelik* 
into  his  fold  of  lambs ;  hence,  their  total  depravity,  and  manyiBodi 
tlreadful  doctrine  which  now  the  best  of  men  blind  their  brotnen  m 
withal,  and  teach  their  children  to  distrust   the  Infinite  F&CscBi! 
which  is  nature's  God,  dear  Father  and  Mother  to  all  that  is.    Hcaa 
clerical   sceptics  learn  to  deny  the  validity   of  their   own  sopo* 
faculticfii,  and  spin  out  the  cobwebs  of  sophistry,  wherewith  theyf^ 
round  the  field  of  religion,  and  catch  therein  unwary  men.     S^iMe,^ 
Jews,  the  3Iohammedans,  the  Mormons^  draw  their  idea  of  woaii, 
and  their  right  to  substitute  such  gross  conjunctions  for  the  natsi 
marriage  of  one  to  one.    There  the  slave-holder  finds  the  chief  sp 
ment  for  his  ownersiiip  of  men,  and  in  Africa  or  New  England,  kidaip 
the  weak,  his  mouth  drooling  with  texts  from  '*the  authentic  word^ 
God  " ;  nay,  there  the  rhetorician  finds  reason  for  shooting  an  innoccs 
man  who  but  righteously  seeks  that  freedom  which  nature  declares  tic 
common  birthnght  of  mankind.     It  has  grieved  me  tenderly  to  0 
all  Christendom  make  the  Bible  its  fetish,  and  so  lose  the  pricdes 
value  of  that  free  religious  spirit  which,  communing  at  first  hand  w^ 
God,  wrote  its  grand  pages,  or  poured  out  its  magnificent  beatitudes. 
Christendom  contains  the  most  intellectual  nations  of  the  eaitLiB 
of  them  belonging  to  the  dominant  Caucasian  race,  and  most  of  thtf 
occupying  regions  very  friendly  to  the  development  of  the  higheis 
faculties  of  man.    Theirs,  too,  is  the  superior  machinery  of  civilizstki, 
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political,  ecclesiastical,  domestic,  social,  Nowbere  on  earth  does  the 
clerical  itioe^  bo  connect  itaelf  with  the  innertnost  of  man.  ChriBtendom 
is  the  bold  leader  in  all  intellectual  alTaira — arts  of  peace  and  war, 
science,  literature,  ekill  to  organise  and  administer  mankind.  But  yet 
the  Christian  has  no  moral  auperioritj  over  the  Jews,  the  Mohamme- 
dans, the  Bruhmins,  the  Buddbists,  at  all  comraenaurate  with  this 
intellectual  power.  In  the  sum  of  private  and  public  virtues,  the  Turk 
ia  before  the  Christian  Greek.  For  fifteen  hundred  years  the  Jews,  a 
nation  scattered  and  peeled,  and  eiposed  to  most  degrading  influences, 
in  true  religion  have  been  above  the  ChriatiausI  In  temperance, 
chastity,  boneaty,  justice,  mercy,  are  the  leading  nations  of  Christen- 
dom before  the  South-Asiatics,  the  Cbinese,  the  islanders  of  Japan  ? 
Perhaps  so — but  have  these  *'  Christians  "  a  moral  superiority  over  those 
**  heathens "  equal  to  their  mental  eupenority?  It  is  notorioua  they 
have  not.  AVby  is  this  so,  when  these  Christians  worship  a  man  whose 
religion  was  love  to  God  and  love  to  men,  and  who  would  admit  to 
heaven  only  for  righteousness,  and  send  to  hell  only  for  Jack  of  it  ? 
Because  they  wobship  him,  reject  the  natural  goodness  he  relied  upon, 
and  trust  in  the  "  blood  of  Christ  which  maketh  free  from  all  sin.**  It 
is  tbis  false  theology,  with  its  vicarious  atonement,  salvation  without 
morality  or  piety,  only  by  belief  in  absurd  doctrines,  which  has  be- 
witched the  leading  nations  of  the  earth  into  such  practical  mischief. 
A  false  idea  has  controlled  the  strongeat  spiritual  faculty,  leading  men 
to  trust  in  **  imputed  righteousness,**  and  undervalue  personal  virtue. 
Self-denying  missionaries  visit  many  a  far-off  land  "to  bring  the 
heathens  to  Chriet."  Small  good  comes  of  it ;  but  did  they  teach 
industry,  thrift,  letters,  bonestr,  temperance,  justice,  mercy,  with 
rational  ideas  of  God  and  man,  wbat  a  conversion  there  would  be  of  the 
Gentiles!  Two-and-tbirty  thousand  Christian  ministers  are  there  in 
the  United  States,  all  "consecrated  to  Christ;"  many  of  them  are  able 
men,  earnest  and  devoted,  but,  tbeir  eyes  hood-winked  and  their  hands 
chained  by  their  theology,  what  do  they  bring  to  pass?  They  scarce 
lessen  any  vice  of  the  fcState,  the  preas^  or  the  market.  They  are  to 
*'  save  souls  from  the  wrath  of  God/' 

I  have  p reached  against  the  fundamental  errors  of  this  weE-compactcd 
theological  scheme,  showing  the  consequences  which  follow  thence,  and 
seldom  entered  your  pulpit  without  remembering  Slavery,  the  great  sin 
of  America,  and  these  theological  errors,  the  sacramental  mistake  of 
Christendom.  But  I  have  never  forgotten  the  great  truths  this  theology 
contains,  invaluable  to  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the  heart  and  sotil. 
I  have  tried  to  preserve  them  aU,  with  each  good  institution  which  the 
Church,  floating  over  the  ruins  of  an  elder  world,  baa  borne  across  that 
deluge,  and  set  down  for  us  where  the  dove  of  peace  has  found  rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  gathered  her  olive-branch  to  show  that  those 
devouring  waters  are  dried  up  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  me  the 
name  of  Christianity  is  most  exceeding  dear,  significant  of  so  great  a 
man  and  of  such  natural  emotions,  ideas,  and  actions,  aa  ore  of  priceless 
value  to  mankind.  I  know  well  the  errors,  also,  of  the  doubters  and 
deniers,  who  in  all  ages  have  waged  war  against  the  superstitious  theo- 
logy of  their  times,  and  pulled  down  what  tltey  could  uot  replace  with 
better.     I  have  not  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful ;  and  whOe  1  warned 
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men  against  the  snare  of  the  priest,  I  would  not  suffer  them  to  faD  iii 
the  mocker'8  pit.     I  have  taken  exquisite  delight  io  the  grand  woiiktf 
the  Bible,   putting  it  before  all  other  Biicred    literature  of  tbevUi 
ancient  world;  to  me  it  is  more  dear  when  I  reg^ard  them  not  atb 
miraclea  of  God,  but  as  the  work  of  earnest  men,  wha  did  their  atJ» 
moBt  with  holy  heart,     I  love  to  read  the  great  truths  of  rrli|»itJt»  «l 
forth  in  the  mapiiiicont  poetry  of  psalmist  and  prophet,  and  thebtuBiie 
lessons  of  the  Hebrew  peasant,  who  flummed  up  the  prophet*  md  III 
law  in  one  word  of  love  and  set  forth  man's  daily  duties  in  mttk  tm 
and  simple  speech !     As  a  master,  the  Bible  were  a  tyrant ;  aa  &bdf^I 
have  not  time  to  tell  its  worth  ;  nor  has  a  sick  man  speech  forthiltMl 
need  I  now^  for  my  public  and  private  teachings  Bufiiciently  al>ou]idil 
such  attempts.     But  yet,  to  me  the  great  men  of  the  Bible  are  worti 
more  than  all  their  words;  he  that  was  greater  than  the  temple,  wlioi 
soul  burst  out  its  walls,  is  also  greater  than  the  Testament,  hut  jelfii 
master  over  you  and  me,  however  humble  men  ! 

In  theological  matters,  my  preaching  has  been  pomtiTe,  much  ooi 
than  negative,  controversial  only  to  create ;  I  have  tried  to  aet  focth 
the  trut ha  of  natural  religion,  gathered  from  the  world  of  matter 
of  spirit :  I  rely  on  these  great  ideas  as  the  chief  meaoB  for  exciii 
religious  feelings,  and  promoting  religious  deeds ;  I  have  dedtrov^d 
what  seemed  peruicious,  and  that  I  might  build  a  better  structow  a 
its  place. 

Of  late  years  a  new  form  of  Atheism — the  ideal,  once  thotagbt  ii^ 
possible — has  epruog  up ;  perhaps  Germany  is  its  birth-place,  thou^ 
Prance  and  Euj^laud  seem  equally  its  home*     It  has  its  representati*^ 
in  America.     Besides,  the  Pautheista  tell  us  of  their  Goo,  who  is  but 
the  sum-total  of  the  existing  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind,  immanent 
in  each,  but  transcending  neither,  imprisoned  in  the  two  ;  blind »  pita- 
leas,  purposeless,  without  consciousness,  or  will,  or  love ;   dependeat 
upon  the  shifting  phenomena  of  finite  matter  and  of  mind,  finite  itself} 
a  continual  becoming  this  or  that,  not  absolute  beings  aelf-subsistttl 
and  eternally  the  same  perfection :  their  Gtod  is  only  law,  the  constant 
mode  of  operation  of  objective  and  unconscious  force ;  yet  ia  il  better 
than  the  churchman's  Qod,  who  is  caprice  alone,  subjective,  arbitniff, 
inconstiiot,  and  with  more  hate  than  love.     I  have  attempted  to 
with  the  problem  of  the  Pantheist  and  the  Atheist,  treating  both 
any  other  theological  opponents  :  I  have  not  insulted  them  with  httfl^ 
names,  nor  found  occasion  to  impute  dishonorable  motives  to  such  ai 
deny  what  is  dearer  than  life  to  me;  nor  attempted  to  silence  them 
with  texts  from  sacred  books ;  nor  to  entangle  them  in  CH^clesiastic  of 
metaphysic  sophistries;  nor  to  scare  with  panic  terrors,  easily  excited 
in  an  Atheistic  or  a  Christian^a  heart.     I  have  simply  referred  them  t« 
the  primal  instincts  of  human  nature^  and  their  spontaneous  intuition 
of  the  divine,  the  just,  and  the  immorta! ;  then,  to  what  science  gathered 
from  the  world  of  matter,  and  the  objective  history  of  man  in  hia  pi^ 
gre'^eive  development  of  individual  and  of  social  power.     I  have  shown 
the  causes  which  lead  to  honest  bigotry  within  the  Christian   Churdi, 
and  to  honest  Atheism  without ;  I  hope  I  have  done  injustice  neitlier 
to  this  nor  that.     But  it  was  a  signi Scant  fact  I  could  not  fail  to  makt 
public,  that,  while  the  chief  doetors  of  commercial  divinity  in  the  great 
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'  American  trading  towns,  and  their  subservient  colleges,  denied  tlie 
>  higher  law,  and  with  their  Bibles  laid  humanity  flat  before  the  kid- 
I  nappers  in  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  the  so- 
I   ealled  Atheists  and  Pantheists  over  all  the  Northern  land  revered  the 
i   instinctive  justice  of  the  soul,  and  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  nor  lie. 
)    Thou  shalt  do  no  wrong ;  'tis  nature's  self  forbids !" 
I        Pleaching  such  doctrines  in  a  place  so  public,  and  applying  them  to 
I    life,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  hostility  I  have  met  with  from  the 
!    various  sects.    In  no  country  would  it  have  been  less,  or  tempered 
more  sweetly ;  no,  nor  in  anpr  age ;  for  certainly  I  have  departed  from 
:    the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  denied 
:    the  fact  of  a  miraculous  revelation  given  exclusively  to  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, denied  the  claim  to  supernatural  authority,  and  utterly  broke 
with  that  vicariousness  which  puts  an  alleged  revelation  in  place  of 
eommon  sense,  and  the  blood  of  a  crucified  Jew  instead  of  ezceAence  of 
character.    In  the  least  historic  of  the  New  Testament  Oospels  it  is 
related  that  Jesus  miraculously  removed  the  congenital  blindness  of  an 
adult  man,  and  because  he  made  known  the  fact  that  his  eyes  were  thus 
opened,  and  told  tbe  cause,  the  Pharisees  cast  him  out  of  their  syna^ 
gogue.    What  this  mythic  storv  relates  as  an  exceptional  measure  of 
the  Pharisees,  seems  to  have  founded  a  universal  principle  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  cannot  bear  the  presence  of  a  man  who, 
divinely  sent,  has  washed  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  returned  seeing 
and  telling  why. 

I  knew  at  the  bednning  what  I  must  expect:  that  at  first  men 
younger  than*  I,  who  bad  not  learned  over  mucn,  would  taunt  me  with 
my  youth ;  that  others,  not  scholarly,  would  charge  me  with  lack  of 
learning  competent  for  my  task ;  and  cautious  old  men,  who  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  deny  my  facts,  or  answer  mv  arguments,  would 
cry  out,  **  Tbis  young  man  must  be  put  down ! "  and  set  their  venerable 
popular  feet  in  that  direction.  Of  course  I  have  made  many  mistakes, 
and  could  not  expect  a  theologic  opponent,  and  still  less  a  personal 
enemy,  to  point  tnem  out  with  much  delicacy,  or  attempt  to  spare  my 
feelings ;  theological  warfare  is  not  gentler  than  political  or  military ; 
even  small  revolutions  are  not  mixed  with  rose-water.  The  amount  of 
honest  misunderstanding,  of  wilful  misrepresenting,  of  lying,  and  of 
malignant  abuse,  has  not  astonished  me ;  luter  the  first  few  months  it 
did  not  grieve  me ;  human  nature  has  a  wide  margin  of  oscillation,  and 
accommodates  itself  to  both  Torrid  and  Frigid  Zones.  But  I  have  some- 
times been  a  little  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  some  of  my  critics, 
whose  mistakes  proved  their  courage  extended  beyond  their  information. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  historic  development  of  mankind,  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and.  Hebrew,  familiarity  with  the  metaphvsic  thought 
of  the  human  race,  is  certainly  no  moral  merit ;  but  in  theologic  dis- 
cussions it  is  a  convenience  which  some  of  my  opponents  have  not 
always  paid  quite  sufficient  respect  to,  though  they  were  not  thereby 
hindered  from  passing  swifb  judgment.  Criticism  is  the  easiest  of  rU 
arts,  or  the  most  difficult  of  all. 

It  did  not  surprise  me  that  other  ministers.  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian, 
should  refuse  to  serve  with  me  on  the  committee  of  a  college  or  a  school, 
to  attend  the  same  funend  or  wedding,  to  sit  on  tbe  same  bendi  at  a 
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public  meeting,  to  remain  in  the  same  public  apariment^  and  inki 
the  same  book-etore,  to  return  mj  salutation  in  the  street,  or  r^jti 
mj  letters;  that  they  should  invent  and  spread  abroad  fUsehoodiB- 
tended  to  ruin  me;  but  I  confess  I  have  sometimea  been  sitoniiW 
that  such  men  "  could  not  see  any  aign  of  honesty,  of  Ioto  of  trntk,«{ 
philanthropy,  or  religion,'*  in  my  writings  or  my  life,  but  most  setdm 
all  to  "  vanity  and  love  of  the  praises  of  men.**  But  '*  it  ia  fit  tak 
instructed,  even  by  an  enemy."  Let  you  and  me  leam  from  oantB 
hate  those  theological  doctrines  which  can  so  blind  the  eyes  and  bsite 
the  hearts  of  earnest,  self-deinring  men;  let  us  not  imitate  thesopbiiUj 
and  bigotry  we  may  have  suffered  from,  and  certainlj  hare  I»md  tt 
posed  to. 

I  have  found  most  friendly  recognition  where  1  did  not  expect  it 
Men  with  adverse  theological  opinions  have  testified  to  the  honest  pieti 
they  thought  they  found  in  my  writings,  and  joined  with  me  in  vaiim 
practical  works  of  humanity,  leaving  me  to  settle  the  abstract  quoikii 
of  divinity  with  the  Divine  Himself.  Indeed,  I  never  found  it  neoeMij 
to  ame  with  a  man's  theolo^  before  I  could  ride  in  his  omnflMv  « 
buy  his  quills.  No  two  Unitarian  ministers,  I  think^  differ  monii 
their  theology  than  £ev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  I,  but  for  tvo^ 
years  there  has  been  the  warmest  friendship  between  ua ;  thai  aoUi 
man  and  I  have  gone  band  in  hand  to  many  of  tbe  moat  impoM 
philanthropies  of  the  age ;  and  I  think  he  will  not  be  offended  bjAi 
public  recognition  of  our  affectional  intimacy.  I  could  aay  mdli 
things  of  other  men,  whom  I  have  not  named,  out  might  thereby  acae 
their  timid  reputation  from  its  nest,  and  addle  their  hopea  of  fatal 
usefulness. 

Besides,  I  hsve  found  kindly  and  generous  critics  in  America  ai 
still  more  in  England  and  Germany,  who  did  me  perhaps  more  te 
justice,  while  they  honestly  pointed  out  what  they  must  regard  asv 
faults.  Though  I  have  been  written  and  spoken  against  more  tlia 
any  American  not  connected  with  political  parties,  yet,  on  the  wboi^ 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  treatment  I  have  received ;  all  I  asked  vas  i 
hearing:  that  has  been  abundantlv  granted.  You  opened  widetb 
doors,  my  opponents  rang  the  bell  idl  Saturday  night,  and  Soniisi 
morning  the  audience  was  there.  I  think  no  other  country  wooli 
allow  me  such  liberty  of  speech  ;  I  fear  not  even  England,  whkh  ha 
yet  so  generously  welcomed  every  free  thought. 

Of  late  years  the  hatred  against  me  seems  to  have  abated  aomewbat; 
old  enemies  relaxed  their  brows  a  little,  and  took  back,  or  else  denied, 
their  former  calumnies ;  nay,  had  kind  words  and  kind  deeda  for  me  ni 
mine.    ''  Let  bygones  be  bygones,"  is  a  good  old  rule. 
*'  The  fondest,  the  fairest,  the  truest  that  met. 
Have  still  found  the  need  to  forgive  and  forget.*' 

I  think  few  men  in  America  have  found  sympathy  in  trouble  from  & 
greater  variety  of  persons  than  I,  in  my  present  disappointment  an^ 
Olness,  from  men  and  women  of  all  manner  of  ecclesiaatical  coDne^ 
tions.  I  could  not  always  thank  them  by  private  letters,  but  I  need 
not  say  how  grateful  their  kindly  words  have  been,  for — I  may  as  weB 
confess  it — u'ter  all,  I  am  not  much  of  a  lighter;  my  affections  ai» 
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developed  far  better  than  mj  intellect.    It  may  be  news  to  the  public ; 
to  Tou  it  is  but  too  well  known. 

Yet,  let  it  not  eurprise  jou  that  in  some  quarters  this  theologic  odium 
continues  still,  and  shows  itself  in  '^revival  meetings"  bj  public 
prayers  that  Ood  would  go  to  my  study,  and  confound  me  there,  so 
that  I  could  not  write  my  sermon ;  or  meet  me  in  your  pulpit,  and  put 
a  hook  in  my  jaws  so  that  I  could  not  speak ;  or  else  remove  me  out  of 
the  world.  Such  petitions,  finding  abundant  biblical  example,  are  not 
surprising  when  they  came  from  such  places,  on  such  occasions,  and 
from  men  whose  mmd  and  conscience  are  darkened  by  the  dreadful 
theolorjT  that  still  haunts  many  such  places.  But  other  instances  must 
find  a  different  explanation.  iLess  than  two  years  aso,  the  senior  class 
in  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  consisting,  I  think,  of  but  four 
pupik,  invited  me  to  deliver  the  customary  address  before  them  and 
the  public,  the  Sunday  before  their  graduation.  The  theological  faculty, 
consisting  of  three  Unitarian  Doctors  of  Divinity,  interposed  thehr 
veto  and  forbid  me  from  speakins;  such  a  prohibition,  I  think,  had 
never  been  made  before.  These  doctors  were  not  ignorant  men,  or 
bigoted;  they  attend  no  '* revival  meetings,"  but,  speaking  intellec- 
tually, they  belong  among  the  most  enlightened  scholars  in  America; 
none  of  them  '^  was  ever  accused  of  believing  too  much ; "  yet  they  saw 
fit  to  offer  me  the  greatest  ecclesiastical,  academical,  and  personal  in- 
sult in  their  professional  power,  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  that,  too, 
at  a  time  when  I  was  just  recovering  from  severe  illnesss,  and  fluttering 
'twixt  life  and  death — the  scrutinizing  physician  telling  me  the  chancee 
were  equally  divided  between  the  two ;  I  could  only  stand  in  the  pulpit 
to  preach  by  holding  on  to  the  desk  with  one  hand  while  I  lifl;ed  the 
other  up.  Others  might  have  expected  such  treatment  firom  these 
men ;  I  confess,  my  friends,  that  I  did  not. 

Since  my  present  illness  began,  some  of  my  theological  foes  have, 
publicly  to  the  world,  and  privately  to  me,  expressed  their  delight  that 
I  am  not  likely  to  trouble  tnem  much  longer ;  in  my  present  feebleness 
they  read  the  answer  to  their  prayers  for  mj  removal.  It  was  the 
Psalmist's  petition,  "  Let  not  mine  enemies  tnumph  over  me  I "  But 
I  shall  utter  none  such.  If  I  fall  and  die,  let  **  mine  enemies ''  rejoice 
as  much  as  they  will  at  the  consequent  thought  that  there  is  one  feeble 
voice  the  less,  rebuking  the  vice  of  the  press,  the  State,  the  market, 
and  the  Church,  to  speak  a  word  of  truth,  freedom,  justice,  and  natural 
religion ;  let  them  be  elad  there  is  one  weak  arm  the  less  reaching  out 
help  to  the  poor,  the  drunken,  the  ignorant,  the  harlot,  the  felon,  and 
the  slave ;  let  them  thank  Ood  for  the  premature  decrepitude  of  my 
voice,  the  silence  of  my  study,  where  worms  perchance  devour  my 
books,  more  dear  even  than  costly ;  let  them  find  "  answer  to  our 
pravers  "  in  the  sorrow  of  my  personal  friends — there  are  now  many 
such— in  the  keen  distress  of  mv  intimates,  and  the  agony  of  my  wife; 
I  complain  nothine  thereat  Every  tree  must  bear  alter  its  own  kind, 
not  another,  and  their  **  religion  "  must  yield  such  fruits.  Let  them 
triumph  in  these  results,  and  thank  their  Gk)d  that  He  has  ^  inter- 
posed,'* and  thus  fi;ranted  their  petition ;  it  is  small  satisfaction  com- 
Eared  with  what  they  hope  for  in  the  next  life,  where,  as  their  theo- 
>gy  teachesi  the  joy  of  the  elect  in  heaven  will  be  enhanced  by  looking 
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down  into  beU,  and  bebolding  tho  agony  of  tbeir  former  neigbbotsad 
flnends,  buaband  or  wife,  nay,  their  own  children  also,  and  remembeng 
that  such  suffering  is  endless,  "and  the  smoke  of  their  tonsol 
ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  erer.**  Let  them  triunaph  ia  this;  bntbl 
them  expect  no  other  or  greater  result  to  follow  from  my  death.  Im 
to  the  success  of  the  great  truths  I  have  taught,  it  is  now  bot  of  tte 
smidlest  consequence  whether  I  preach  in  Boston  and  ail  tbe  Iju— 
ctf  the  North,  or  my  body  crumbles  in  some  quiet,  nameless  gtmL 
They  are  not  mt  truths !  I  am  no  great  man  whom  the  wcM  ha^s 
on ;  nor  can  I  settle  the  fate  of  a  single  doctrine  hy  m j  arikbonif. 
Humanity  is  rich  in  personalities,  and  a  man  no  lai^ger  than  I  w9  m 
long  be  missed  in  the  wide  field  of  theolosy  and  religion.  For  i■■^ 
diately  carrying  a  special  measure,  and  for  helping  this  i»  that,  a  aadt 
man  is  sometimes  of  great  value ;  the  death  of  the  general  is  tbeias 
of  the  battle,  perhaps  the  undoing  of  a  State ;  but  after  a  giesl  1 
of  humanity  is  once  set  a-going,  it  is  in  the  charge  of  mankind,  Ik 
whom  it  first  came  firom  Gk)d;  it  cannot  perish  by  anj  man*si 
Neither  State,  nor  press,  nor  market,  nor  Church,  can  erer  put  h  i 
it  will  drown  the  water  m«i  pour  on  it,  and  quench  their  ' 
Cannot  the  Bible  teach  its  worshippers  that  a  graTe  is  no  dttngem^ 
diut  up  Truth  in ;  and  that  Deatn,  who  slays  alike  the  priert  aaiiii 
proph^,  bows  his  head  before  her,  and  passes  harmless  bj  ?  Ts  mm 
Stephen  did  not  save  the  churdi  of  the  PhariseSs.  A  live  m^sv 
karmr  his  own  cause;  a  dead  one  cannot  defile  his  dean  immmtAit^ 
tiines  with  unworthy  hands. 

In  these  tropic  waters,  not  fiu*  off,  in  time  of  strife,  on  s  dssk  m^ 
but  towards  morning,  an  English  ship-of-war  once  drew  near  saa 
seemed  s  hostile  vessel  under  saiL  She  hailed  the  iilisiiisi  sii 
answered  not ;  thou  hailed  sgain — no  answer ;  then  fired  a  ahioa  som 
the  saucy  bows,  but  still  thm  was  no  replv ;  next  fired  as  kec  s» 
shipi»«  but  got  not  s  word  in  return,  finally,  the  man-of-war  cHia 
fcr  action,  began  battle  in  earnest,  serving  the  guns  wilk  ItaM 
vifior,  but  found  no  return,  save  the  rattle  of  shot  rrTiiwun^  sb 
fiJling  back  into  the  heedless  sea.  Daylight  presently  came  wiik  nmr 
sodd^mess.  and  the  captain  found  he  spent  his  powder  in  kssaenr  t 
great  rock  in  the  ocean !  So,  many  a  man  has  ibagkt  lon^  acsiK  a 
truth  which  he  &ncied  was  but  s  losting  whim,  bound  to  jmai  m  m 
caprice ;  but^  at  last«  the  davning  l^t  has  shown  kim  is  ^ma  an  ass 
ing  ship,  of  timber  and  cotdage  and  canvas,  driven  by  tke 
tossed  by  the  undulatiiMM  of  the  sea,  but  a  aAii.-aocK,'  msje  ^nis 
foundatioas  of  the  world,  and  amenable  neither  to  the  i 
sailed  in  the  wind,  nor  yet  to  tke  undulation  of  the  i 
caaie  and  went  It  is  one  thing  to  r^oke  at  the  i 
a  short-lived  heretic  but  it  is  another  and  a  little  < 
eonstitation  of  the  uninerse,  and  pot  down  a  £Kt  of  i 
coosciottsne9s«  vrkich  ako.  is  a  trutk  of  God. 

lEI'ken  I  first  came  amcngst  yon,  and  lived  in  a  1 
gneat  vaiiety  of  oiKwpatioi»  ky  spread  oat  before  i 
pteackcd  to  suck  crowds  cf  mn  as  otfKsred  a  wiie  ditei^iii  «f  : 
chameter,  and  conduct,  I  foand  not  cnhr  an  oppmtaBarr  sa  is« 
slw  as  ksn  and  grow.    Ton  my  I  have  tangkl  yon  asndk  ;  I  ! 
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18  80,  but  you  have  been  a  large  part  of  your  own  scliooling ;  for  I  have 
also  learned  much  from  you :  the  audience  has  always  furnished  a  large 
|)art  of  the  sermon  and  the  prayer.  I  have  received  much  direct  in- 
struction, and  that  in  matters  of  deep  concern,  from  some  of  you,  by 
hearing  vour  words  and  looking  at  your  lives ;  the  indirect  help  to  my 
power  of  thought  and  speech,  I  fear  you  would  hardly  credit  should  I 
attempt  to  tell.  It  is  enough  to  say  now,  that  amongst  you  I  have 
found  men  and  women,  often  in  quite  humble  stations,  who  have  added 
new  elements  of  both  strength  and  beauty  to  my  notion  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  '*  glorious  human  creature,"  in  particular  excellences  their 
actual  surpassing  my  ideal  i  have  been  a  learner  quite  as  much  as  a 
teacher ;  indeed,  out  of  nearly  a  thousand  sermons  I  have  written,  I 
think  there  are  not  five-and-twenty  which  are  not  also  steps  in  my  own 
development,  studies  I  have  learned  by,  quite  as  much  as  lessons  you 
have  been  taught  with. 

To  me,  human  life  in  all  its  forms,  individual  and  aggregate,  is  a  per- 
petual wonder ;  the  flora  of  the  earth  and  sea  is  full  of  beauty  ana  of 
mystery  which  science  seeks  to  understand ;  the  fauna  of  land  and  ocean 
ia  not  less  wonderful ;  the  world  which  holds  them  both,  and  the  great 
universe  that  folds  it  on  every  side,  are  still  more  wonderful,  complex, 
and  attractive,  to  the  contemplating  mind.  But  the  universe  of  human 
life,  with  its  peculiar  worlds  of  outer  sense  and  inner  soul,  the  par- 
ticular faunas  and  floras  which  therein  find  a  home,  are  still  more  com- 
plex, wonderful,  and  attractive ;  and  the  laws  which  control  it  seem  to 
me  more  amazing  than  the  mathematic  principles  that  explain  the 
celestial  mechanics  of  the  outward  world.  The  Kosm'os  of  matter 
aeems  little  compared  to  this  Kosmos  of  immortal  and  progressive 
man ;  it  is  my  continual  study,  discipline,  and  delight.  Oh,  that  some 
young  genius  would  devise  the  "  novum  organum  *'  of  humanity,  de- 
termine the  "  principia "  thereof,  and  with  deeper  than  mathematic 
science,  write  out  the  formulas  of  the  human  universe,  the  celestial 
mechanics  of  mankind ! 

In  your  busy,  bustling  town,  with  its  queerly-mingled,  heterogeneous 
population,  and  its  great  diversity  of  work,  I  soon  learned  to  see  the 
unity  of  human  life  under  all  this  variety  of  circumstances  and  outward 
condition.  It  is  easy  for  a  simple-hearted  man,  standing  on  a  central 
truth,  to  reduce  them  all  to  one  common  denomination  of  humanity, 
and  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  individuals  in  this  comparative 
morality.  The  huckster,  with  a  basket,  where  apples,  pea-nuts,  candy, 
and  other  miscellaneous  small  stores,  are  huddled  together,  is  a  small 
merchant ;  the  merchant,  with  his  warehouse,  his  factory,  or  bank,  his 
ships  on  many  a  sea,  is  a  ^reat  huckster ;  both  buy  to  sell,  and  sell  to 

gain ;  the  odds  is  quantative,  not  in  kind,  but  in  bulk.  The  cunning 
iwyer,  selling  his  legal  knowledge  and  forensic  skill  to  promote  a 
client's  gainfiu  wickedness ;  the  tricksy  hariot,  letting  out  her  person 
to  a  stranger's  unholy  lust;  the  deceitful  minister,  prostituting  his 
voice  and  ecclesiastical  position  to  make  some  popular  sin  appear  decent 
and  Christian,  "  accordant  with  the  revealed  word  of  Ood  " — all  stand 
in  the  same  column  of  my  religious  notation.  In  the  street  I  see  them 
all  pass  by,  each  walking  in  a  vain  show,  in  different  directions,  but  all 
consilient  to  the  same  end  ! 
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So,  the  ambitioiu  TanitieB  of  life  all  aeem  of  nearly  Hbm  Mine  nk 
wlien  laid  side  by  side  on  this  table  of  ezchan^.  Iiie  poeteai,  pmi 
of  her  Buperiority  over  other  '*  silly  women"  la  the  **  rision  and  tk 
faculty  divine,"  or  in  but  the  smail  "  accompliahmeiit  of  Terae";  ik 
orator,  glorying  in  his  wondrous  art,  lonser  than  other  men  to  hold  Ik 
uplooking  multitude  with  his  thread  of  speech,  and  thereby  pour  &■ 
thought  or  will  into  the  narrow  vials  ot  so  man j  minds ;  and  ik 
acavenger,  who  boasts  that  he  "  can  sweep  round  a  lamp-poat  bete 

looks  I 


than  any  man  in  the  gan^*' — all  seem  alike  to  an  eye  that  1 
and  above  the  rippling  tide  of  phenomenal  actions,  learning  its  whitkB 
and  its  whence,  and  knowing  the  unseen  causes  which  oontral  tki 
many-billowed  sea  of  life.  The  diamonds  of  manj-skiiied  Bmprai 
Engi^nie  at  Versailles,  and  the  Attleborough  jewellefy  of  the  bsie-fDaU 
chimvoman  Bridget,  at  Cove  Place,  are  symbob  of  the  same  signififssn^ 
and  probably  of  the  same  value,  to  their  respective  oocnpants.  Ik 
man  not  winged  with  talent,  whom  a  political  partj  cranes  up  ts  mis 
official  eminence  he  could  not  reach  by  the  moat  assiduous  crawlnf  ; 
and  the  dawdling  woman,  who  can  make  neither  bread  to  eat  nor  dolki 
to  wear,  nor  yet  order  any  household  even  of  only  two,  whom  an  iii 
hand,  and  a  pinkish  cheek,  and  a  lolling  tongue,  haTo  fiMteaei  ti 
another,  but  bearded,  fool — these  seem  wonderfdlj  alike  to  me;  ail 
say  to  both,  "  May*  God  Almighty  have  mercy  on  jour  souk!"  fii^ 
the  effort  afier  nobleness  of  character  is  ever  the  same,  dad  in  ■liiiiiB 
dress ;  the  black  washerwoman,  on  Negro  Hill,as»  witii  afirowsy  bfooa, 
a  mop,  and  a  tub  or  two,  she  keeps  the  wolf  away  from  her  unfiUhenl 
babies,  all  fugitives  from  slavery,  and  thence  looks  up  to  that  dear  Od 
whom  she  so  feels  within  her  heart  a  very  present  help  in  her  boor  if 
need,  which  is  her  every  hour — to  me  seems  as  grand  as  Fkul  preadng 
on  Mars  Hill  to  the  Athenian  senators ;  nay,  not  less  elonoiia  Urn 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  on  his  mountain,  uttering  blessed  beatitodes  a 
those  thousands  who  paused  in  their  pilgrimage  towards  Jeru8a]es,ti 
look  and  listen  to  one  greater  than  the  temple,  and  destined  to  eosliil 
men's  hearts  when  that  city,  compactly  built,  has  not  stone  left  fls 
stone.  The  thoughtful  eve,  like  the  artistic  hand,  inrests  widi  &• 
same  magnificence  the  Hebrew  preachers  and  the  negro  washerwonai, 
borrowing  the  outward  purple  from  the  glory  within.  It  is  the  sass 
great  problem  of  duty  which  is  to  be  wrought  out  bj^  all — hnekatai; 
merchant,  lawyer,  harlot,  minister,  poetess,  orat<Mr,  Eugenie,  and  Bnd0l» 
unworthy  officer,  and  idle,  helpless  wife,  Dinah  on  Negro  Hill,  Puu  it 
the  Areopagus,  and  Jesus  on  Mount  Tabor;  and  it  is  not  of  sack 
future  consequence  to  us  as  men  fancy,  whether  the  toola  of  our  woii 
be  a  basket  or  a  warehouse,  a  mop  or  a  cross ;  for  the  divine  justice 
asks  the  same  question  of  each,  *'  What  hast  thou  done  with  lly  gifti 
and  opportunities  ?  *'  Feeling  the  democracy  of  mankind,  and  preadk* 
ing  it  in  many  a  form,  I  have  Teamed  to  estimate  the  worth  of  men  If 
the  quality  of  their  character,  and  the  amount  of  their  service  lendcnlii 
to  mankind.  So  of  each  I  ask  but  two  questions,  ^  What  are  yoat 
What  do  you  do  P  '*  The  voluntary  beggar  in  rags,  and  the  Tolunta^ 
beggar  in  ruffles,  alike  answer,  *'  Nought ! " 

In  my  preaching  I  have  used  plain,  simple  wcuds,  sometinMaa  unk- 
ing what  I  could  not  find  ready,  and  counted  nothing  undean,  ]' 
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merely  ocNnmon.  In  philosophic  terms,  and  in  all  which  describes  the 
inner  consciousness,  our  Sftion  speech  is  rather  poor,  and  so  I  have 
been  compelled  to  sather  from  the  G-reek  or  Boman  stock  forms  of 
expressions  which  oo  not  grow  on  our  homely  and  familiar  tree,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  have  sometimes  scared  you  with  "  words  of  learned 
length.  But  I  haTO  always  preferred  to  use,  when  fit,  the  every-day 
words  in  which  men  think  and  talk,  scold,  make  love,  and  pray,  so 
that  generous-hearted  philosophy,  clad  in  a  common  dress,  might  more 
easily  become  &miliar  to  plam-clad  men.  It  is  with  customary  tools 
that  we  work  easiest  and  best,  especially  when  use  has  made  the 
handles  smooth. 

Dlustrations  I  have  drawn  from  most  familiar  things  which  are 
before  all  men's  eyes,  in  the  fields,  the  streets,  the  shop,  the  kitchen, 
parlor,  nursery,  or  school ;  and  from  the  literature  best  known  to  all 
-—the  Bible,  the  newspapers,  the  transient  speech  of  eminent  men,  the 
talk  of  common  peome  in  the  streets,  from  popular  stories,  school* 
books,  and  nursery  rhymes.  Some  of  you  have  censured  me  for  this 
freedom  and  homeliness,  alike  in  illustration  and  in  forms  of  speech, 
desiring  "  more  elegant  and  sonorous  language,"  "  illustrations  derived 
from  elevated  and  conspicuous  objects,*'  **  from  di^ified  personalities." 
A  0ood  man,  who  was  a  farmer  in  fiur  weather  ana  a  shoemaker  in  foul, 
comd  not  bear  to  have  a  plough  or  a  lap-stone  mentioned  in  my  sei^* 
men — to  me  picturesque  and  poetic  objects,  as  well  as  familiar— but 
wanted  ^'  kings  and  knights,"  which  I  also  quickly  pleased  him  with. 
But  for  this  I  must  not  only  plead  the  necessity  of  my  nature,  de- 
lighting in  common  thin^,  trees,  grass,  oxen,  and  stars,  moonlight  on 
the  water,  the  falline  ram,  the  ducks  and  hens  at  this  moment  noisy 
under  my  window,  the  ^mbols  and  prattle  of  children,  and  the  com- 
mon work  of  blacksmiths,  wheelwnghts,  painters,  hucksters,  and 
traders  of  all  sorts ;  but  I  have  also  on  my  side  the  example  of  all  the 
great  masters  of  speech— save  only  the  French,  who  disdain  all  com- 
mon things,  as  their  aristocratic  but  elegant  literature  was  bred  in  a . 
court,  though  rudely  cradled  elsewhere,  nay,  bom  of  rough  loins-— 
of  poets  like  Homer,  Bante,  Shakspere,  Ooethe,  of  Hebrew  David, 
and  of  Boman  Horace:  of  philosophers  like  Socrates  and  Locke;  of 
preachers  like  Luther,  Latimer,  barrow,  Butler,  and  South;  na^, 
elegant  Jeremy  Taylor,  ''the  Shakspere  of  divines,"  owes  half  his 
beauty  to  these  weeds  of  nature,  which  are  choicest  flowers  when  set 
in  his  artistic  garden.  But  one  need  not  «>  beyond  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  the  first  three  gospels  to  learn  great  lessons  in  the  art  of  speech ; 
for  in  him  you  not  only  reverence  the  genius  for  religion,  which  intui- 
tively sees  divine  truth  and  human  duty,  but  wonder  also  at  the  power 
of  speech  that  tells  its  tale  as  deliverly  as  the  blackbird  sings  or  the 
water  runs  down-hill.  Besides,  to  me  common  life  is  f\ill  of  poetry 
and  pictoral  loveliness ;  spontaneously  portrayed,  its  events  will  fill 
my  mind  as  one  by  one  the  stars  come  out  upon  the  evening  sky,  like 
them  each  one  **  a  beauty  and  a  mystery."  It  is  therefore  a  necessity  of 
my  nature  that  the  sermon  should  publicly  reflect  to  you  what  pri- 
vately hangs  over  it  with  me,  and  the  waters  rained  out  of  my  sky 
when  cloudy,  should  give  back  its  ordinary  stars  when  dear.  Yet, 
for  the  same  reasoB|  I  have  also  fetched  illustrations  from  paths  of 
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literature  and  science,  l^ss  familiar,  perhaps,  to  most  of  you.  wlien  tli| ' 
better  than  aught  else,  would  clear  a  troubled  thoui^hfc  ;  so  m  mjrroi 
of  familiar  beads,  I  have  soroetimea  Btrun<!f  a  pearl  or  two  wliich  um 
brought  from  oceanic  depths,  or  diied  thereon  the  coslljr  gcmairt 
ancient  or  modern  art  has  wrought  devices  dearer  than  the  pifd 
stone  itself 

Using  plain  words  and  familiar  illastrationa,  and  premchiog  aUott 
the  greatciit  themes^  I  have  not  feared  to  treat  philosophic  roaUefiwA 
the  ri^or  of  science,  and  never  thought  I  should  scare  joa  wjtlill' 
tistic  facta,  which  are  the  ultimate  expression  of  a  grei^t  principle  iiQiB| 
its  work  by  a  constant  mode  of  operation,  nor  by  psychologic  siiil}iM% 
or  metaphysical  demonstration.  Minitntere  told  me  1  was  "  presdiia; 
over  the  heads  of  the  people  ** ;  I  only  feared  to  preach  below  their  ItA, 
or  else  aside  from  their  ears.  Thus  handliug  great  themes  bdiw 
attentive  men,  I  have  also  dared  to  treat  them  long^  for  1  read  tbs 
time  not  on  the  dial,  but  the  audience.  I  trust  yoti  will  pardoo  T 
offence  which  I  perhaps  shall  not  repeat. 

Mr  Fbjen'ds, — I  said  that  in  my  early  life  I  feared  tho  temptatilMl 
that  beset  the  lawyer's  path,  and,  tretnbling  at  the  moral  ruin,  wlikk 
seemed  so  imminent,  turned  to  the  high  ecclesiastic  road.  Alas!  tk 
peril  is  only  different,  not  less.  The  lawyer  is  drawn  to  one  Idod  d 
wickedness,  the  minister  to  another:  their  sophistry  and  cunning  m 
about  equal,  only  in  the  one  case  it  is  practised  iu  the  name  of  **lis." 
and  for  an  obvious  *'  worldly  end,"  and  in  the  other  iu  the  ntme  ef 
^*  Gospel,*'  and  professedly  to  secure  **  salvation/'  Jjearniug  to  dSi- 
tinguiah  sound  fro  in  significance,  I  have  not  found  the  moral  tone  d 
ministers  higher  than  that  of  lawyers,  tlieir  motives  purer,  tbdf 
behavior  more  honest,  or  their  humanity  more  prompt  and  wide,  oolj 
their  alms  are  greater  in  proportion  to  their  purse.  In  choosing  tM 
clerical,  not  the  legal  profession,  I  think  I  encountered  quits  P 
much  peculiar  peril  as  I  shunned.  The  Gospel-mill  of  the  ministo 
is  managed  with  as  much  injustice  as  the  law- mill  of  the  other  pru> 
fession. 

It  is  not  for  rae  to  say  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  any'  portico  cf 
my  youthful  vow.  Yet  one  thing  I  am  sure  of;  1  never  appealed  t« 
a  mean  motive  nor  used  an  argument  I  did  not  think  both  Just  and 
true*  I  have  employed  no  conscious  sophistry,  nor  ever  disg-uiaed  niy 
ignorance. 

Together  we  have  tried  some  things,  which  did  not  prosper,  and  lo 
came  to  an  end. 

We  attempted  Sunday  afternoon  meetings,  for  free  discussion  of 
what  pertains  to  religion.  I  hoped  much  good  from  that  experiTneat; 
yet  it  was  made  not  only  a  vanity,  but  also  a  vexation  of  spirit,  by  a 
few  outsiders,  who  talked  much, 'while  they  had  little  or  nothing  to 
say  ;  there  could  be  no  wisdom  where  their  voices  were  beard. 

Next,  we  tried  lectures  on  the  Bible,  Sunday  afternoons,  which  con- 
tinued during  the  wintry  half  of  several  years.  I  gave  six  general 
lectures  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Old  and  New  TestHmenta, 
and  then  turned  to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  several  books 
of  the  latter.  With  Tischendorrs  edition  of  the  original  text  io  my 
handi  I  trausbted  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  four  undoubted 
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Epistles  of  Fftuly  the  Acts,  and  the^'Johannic"  writiDgs — ^BeyelatioD, 
Gospel,  Epistles — explaii^iBg  each  book,  verse,  and  word*  as  well  as  I 
could.  I  intended  to  treat  all  the  other  canonical  and  apocryphal  books 
of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments  in  the  same  yfay.  But  either  the 
matter  was  too  learned,  or  the  manner  too  dull,  for  it  did  not  succeed 
welly  bringing  a  class  of  but  a  few  scores  of  persons.  This  eiperiment 
was  abandoned  when  we  removed  to  the  Music  Hall,  and  had  no  place 
for  an  afternoon  meetinc;. 

I  have  long  meditated  other  things,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  helpful 
to  select  classes  of  young  men  and  women ;  IBut  as  they  are  now  not 
likely  to  be  more  than  thoughts,  I  will  not  name  them  here. 

Last  year  you  organized  your  fraternity :  the  movement  was  spon- 
taneous on  your  part,  not  originating  in  any  hint  of  mine.  Though  I 
had  long  wanted  such  an  association,  so  vanous  in  its  purposes,  and  so 
liberal  in  its  plan,  I  did  not  venture  to  nropose  it,  preferring  it  should 
come  without  my  prompting  in  1858,  rather  than  merely  by  %t  ten  years 
before.  A  minister  as  sure  of  the  confidence  of  his  hearers  as  I  am  of 
yours,  is  often  a  little  inclined  to  be  invasive,  and  thrust  his  personality 
on  that  of  his  congregation,  making  his  will  take  the  place  of  their 
common  sense ;  hence  manjr  trees  of  clerical  glantii^g  fail,  because  they 
originate  only  with  the  minister,  and  root  but  into  him.  I  hope  great 
good  from  this  fraternity,  and  have  laid  out  much  work  for  myself  to 
do  with  its  help.  To  mention  but  one  thing,  I  intended  this  season  to 
deliver  before  it  ten  easy  lectures  on  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  show  how  the  Christianity  of  the  Christians,  alas ! 
not  the  more  humane  and  natural  religion  of  Jesus,  developed  itself  in 
ideas — the  doctrines  of  the  Biblical  and  Patristic  books;  in  institutions 
— ^the  special  churches,  each  a  republic  at  first,  with  individual  variety 
of  action,  but  gradually  degenerating  into  a  despotic  monarchy,  with 
only  ecclesiastical  unity  of  action ;  and  finally,  after  compromising  with 
the  Hebrew  and  classic  schemes,  how  it  became  the  organized  religion 
of  the  civilized  world,  a  new  force  in  it  both  for  good  and  evil,  the  most 

rwerful  organization  on  earth.  In  my  sleepless  nights  last  autumn, 
sketched  out  the  plan  and  arranged  the  chief  details  ;  but  it  must 
now  pass  away,  like  other  less  systematic  visions  of  a  sick  roan  in  his 
sleep. 

W  hen  a  young  man,  it  was  part  of  my  original  plan  to  leave  the  prac- 
tical work  of  continual  preaching,  a  little  before  I  should  be  fifty  ^ears 
old,  and  devote  the  residue  of  my  life  to  publishing  works  which  I 
hoped  might  be  of  permanent  value,  separating  the  two  periods  by  a 
year  or  two  of  travel  in  the  American  tropics  and  the  Mediterranean 
countries  of  the  Old  World ;  so  I  thought  I  might  be  most  useful  to 
mankind,  for  I  did  not  anticipate  or  desire  long  life,  and  did  not 
originally  rate  very  high  my  ability  to  affect  the  mass  of  men  by  direct 
word  of  mouth,  and  roade  no  pretensions  to  that  most  popular  of 
intellectual  attainments,  that  eloquence  which,  like  other  beauty,  is 
at  once  a  pleasure  and  a  power,  delighting  whom  it  compels.  But, 
when  I  found  the  scholarly  class  more  unfriendly  than  the  multitude, 
I  began  to  think  I  had  chosen  the  wrong  audience  to  address ;  that  it 
was  the  people,  not  the  scholars,  who  were  to  lead  in  philosophic 
'  thought ;  ana  when  you  gave  me  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  Boston,  and 
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I  preached  on  from  year  to  year,  great  ciowda  of  men,  who  wme  Mt 
readers  but  workers  in  the  week,  coining  and  continaing  to  liitai  i» 
the  longest  of  sermons,  wherein  great  subjecta  were  treated  vitkii 
respect  to  popular  prejudice,  ecclesiastical,  political^  or  aocial,  and  tfai^ 
too,  without  sparing  the  severest  attention  of  the  hearers;  vrtiokl 
found  these  multitudes  seemed  to  comprehend  the  abataustest  lessofr 
ing,  and  truths  most  universal,  and  appeared  to  be  instmeted,  aetfrei^ 
and  even  elevated  to  higher  hopes  botn  here  and  hereafter,  and  to  soUft 
character;  when,  with  all  my  directness  of  homely  speech,  I  finBd 
myself  welcome  in  mosf  of  the  lecture  haUs  between  the  Mianssippi 
and  the  Penobscot,  and  even  beyond  them,  having  thence  two  or  tm 
hundred  invitations  a-year;  when  the  national  crisis  became 
and  more  threatening,  and  I  saw  my  sentiments  and  ideas  yisiUy  ] 
into  the  opinion  and  the  literature  of  the  people,  and  thenee  < 
out  in  the  legislation  of  New  England  and  the  other  Northern  Stafai' 
I  thoufi;ht  it  not  ^uite  time  to  withdraw,  and  my  early  purposes  went 
little  shaken.  I  mtended  to  continue  some  ten  years  more  in  ssiai 
practical  work,  till  about  sixty,  then  retire,  not  to  lie  down  in  tk 
grave  like  a  camel  under  his  load  at  night,  but  hoping  to  enjoy  a  ks^ 
quiet  autumn  of  twenty  years  or  so,  when  I  might  aooompiisk  af 
philosophic  and  literary  works,  and  mow  up  as  provender  m  fbtai 
time  what  I  had  first  raised  as  green  grass,  and  then  mowed  domtto 
make  into  sound  hay,  but  have  now  Im,  alas!  dther  strewn  whcfvi 
grew  or  but  loosely  raked  together,  not  yet  carted  into  safe  bscmfa 
the  Idhg  winter,  or  even  stacked  up  and  sheltered  againat  ^■^wMt'iii^ 
spoiling  by  a  sudden  rain  in  harvest. 

Besides,  I  felt  quickened  for  practical  work  by  the  great  ezigencieiflf 
the  nation,  the  importance  of  the  fi|;ht  already  going  on  betveea 
despotism  on  one  side  with  its  fue:itive  slave  bills.  New  Eo^^ 
kidnappers  and  sophists,  in  bar  or  pulpit,  and  democracy  on  the  olfacr, 
with  its  self-evident  truths,  inalienable  rights,  and  vast  industrisl  ni 
educational  developments — a  battle  not  yet  understood,  bat  destinri 
to  grow  hot  and  red  ere  long— and  by  the  confidence  I  have  alvsff 
felt  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  right  and  true,  the  beantiliQd  asl 
good.  Moreover,  I  was  encouraged  in  my  course  by  the  sonndnds 
and  vigor  of  my  bodily  frame,  not  stout,  perhaps,  and  strone,  W 
capable  of  much  and  loDg^x)ntinued  work  of  the  most  Tariona  vaht 
not  tiring  soon,  nor  easily  made  ill,  but  quick  recovering  firoin  bolk 
fiitigue  and  sickness ;  and  bv  the  lojig  average  life  of  six  gener^iflai 
of  American  fathers  and  mothers.  But  I  have  now  learned  by  espen> 
ence  that  it  is  not  wise  to  cherish  wide  personal  hopes  in  a  narrov  lii^ 
or  seek  to  make  an  apple*tree  larger  than  the  orchard. 

For  some  years,  I  have  been  warned  that  I  was  not  cmly  spendiq{ 
the  full  income  of  life,  but  encroaching  a  little  on  the  ci^ital  stock. 
But  what  wise  man  even  is  always  wise  ?  The  duties  were  so  urgent^ 
the  call  for  help  so  imploring,  the  labor  at  once  so  d^ightfiil  in  its 
process  and  so  prophetic  of  good  results,  and  I  felt  such  confideaes  is 
my  bodily  power  and  ancestel  longevity,  that  I  did  not  nnfBrifaitlj 
heed  the  gentle  admonition ;  till,  last  year,  in  March,  nature  at  oact 

rive  way,  and  I  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  necessity  lUiove  say  w& 
need  not  tell  the  fluctuations  in  my  health  since  then;  rstkrr,  nv 
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friends,  let  me  again  thank  TOir  for  the  prompt  and  generbns  Bjmpath j 
you  gave  then  and  ever  since. 

Immediately  after  my  present  illness,  I  left  your  pnlpit  empty  for  a 
day.  You  wrote  me  a  letter  signed  by  many  a  dear  familiar  name, 
and  but  for  the  haste,  I  know  it  had  been  enriched  with  the  signatures 
of  all ;  it  was  dated  at  Boston,  January  11th.  Your  affection  wrote  the 
lines,  and  a  kindred  wisdom  kept  them  from  me  till  I  was  able  to  bear 
this  unexpected  testimonial  of  your  sjrmpathy  and  love.  On  Sunday, 
the  0th  of  March,  while  you  were  listening  to— alas  !  I  know  not  whom 
you  looked  to  then — my  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  I  first  read  your  words 
of  delicate  appreciation  and  esteem.  My  friends,  I  wish  I  were  worthy 
of  such  reverence  and  love ;  that  my  service  were  equal  to  your  grati- 
tude. I  have  had  more  than  sufficient  reward  for  my  labors  with  you ; 
not  only  have  I  seen  a  good  work  and  a  ^;reat  prosper  in  my  hands  as 
you  held  them  up,  but  in  public,  and  still  more  in  private,  you  have 
given  me  the  sweetest,  best  of  outward  consolations — ^the  grateful 
sympathy  of  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  religious  men.  If  my  public 
life  has  Deen  a  battle,  wherein  my  head  grows  bald,  my  beard  turns 
grey,  and  my  arm  becomes  feeble,  before  their  time,  it  has  been  also 
a  triumph,  whose  crown  is  not  woven  of  the  red-flowered  laurels  of 
war,  but  of  the  olive,  the  lily,  the  violet,  and  the  white  rose  of  peace. 
I  have  no  delight  in  controversy ;  when  assailed,  I  have  never  returned 
the  assault ;  and  though  continually  fired  upon  for  many  vears  from 
the  bar-room  and  the  pulpit,  and  many  other  **  coigne  of  vantage " 
betwixt  the  two,  I  never  in  return  shot  back  an  arrow,  in  private  or 

Sublic,  until  in  the  United  States  Court  I  was  arraigned  for  the  "  mis- 
emeanour*'  of  making  a  speech  in  Fanueil  Hall  aeainst  that  kidnapping 
in  Boston,  perpetrated  by  the  public  guardian  of  widows  and  orphans ; 
then  I  prepared  my  Defence,  which  had  been  abler  were  I  more  a  lawyer, 
though  less  a  minister. 

To  compose  sermons,  and  nreach  them  to  multitudes  of  men  of  one 
sort  but  many  conditions,  thereto  setting  forth  the  great  truths  of 
absolute  religion,  and  applying  them  to  the  various  events  of  this 
wondrous  human  life,  trying  to  make  the  constitution  of  the  universe 
the  common  law  of  men,  illustrating  my  thought  with  all  that  I  can 
gather  from  the  world  of  matter,  its  use  and  beauty  both,  and  from  the 
world  of  man,  from  human  labors,  sorrows,  joys,  and  everlasting  hopes 
— ^this  has  been  my  great  delight.  Your  pulpit  has  been  my  joy  and 
my  throne.  Though  press  and  State,  market  and  meeting-house,  have 
been  hostile  to  us,  tou  have  yet  given  me  the  larsest  Protestant  audience 
in  America,  save  that  which  orthodox  Mr.  Beecher,  who  breaks  with  no 
theologic  tradition  of  the  New  England  Church,  inspires  with  his  deep 
emotional  nature,  so  devout  and  so  humane,  and  charms  with  his  poetic 
eloquence,  that  is  akin  to  both  the  sweet-briar  and  the  rose,  and  all  the 
beauty  which  springs  up  wild  amid  New  England  hills,  and  to  the  love- 
liness of  common  life ;  I  have  jriven  you  my  sermons  in  return,  at  once 
my  labor  and  delight.  My  lite  is  in  them,  and  all  my  character,  its 
good  and  ill :  thereby  you  know  me  better  than  I,  perhaps,  myself— for 
a  man's  words  and  his  face  when  excited  in  sermon  and  in  prayer  tell 
all  he  is,  the  reflection  of  what  he  has  done.  Sermons  are  never  out  of 
my  mind ;  and  when  sickneaa  brings  on  me  the  consciousness  that  I 
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have  nought  to  do,  its  moat  painful  part^  stilJ,  bj  long  habit  aS  iUiii ' 
will  take  tbis  form;  and  the  gorgeous  vegetiition  of  the  tropictytba 
fiery  skies  so  brilliant  all  the  day,  and  star-lit  too  with  such  exoedfl|  | 
beauty  all  the  night  j  the  glittering  fishes  in  the  market,  aa  i 
colored  aa  a  gardener's  ahow,  these  Josephs  of  the  sea ;  the  \ 
pelican?,  fiying  forth  at  morning  and  back  again  at  night ;  the  sti 
fantastic  trees,  the  dry  pods  rattling  their  historic  bones  all  daj^  vtii 
the  new  bloom  comes  fragrant  out  beside,  a  noiseiesa  prophecy  ;lki 
ducks  rejoicing  in  the  long-expected  rain  ;  a  negro  oo  an  araUn 
pad  ;  the  slender-legged,  half-naked  negro  children  in  the  street,  vk^ 
ing  their  languid  games,  or  oftener  screaming  *neath  their  motWt 
blows,  amid  black  swine^  hens,  and  uncounted  dogs ;  the  uem^ 
ceasing  clack  of  women's  tongues,  more  shrewd  than  female  in  thof 
shrill  Violence;  the  unceasing,  niultifarioua  kindness  of  our  hoeten; 
and,  overtowering  all,  the  self-sufficient,  West  Indian  Creole  pri^ 
alike  contemptuous  of  toil,  and  ignorant  and  impotent  of  thought 
all  these  common  things  turn  into  poetry  as  I  look  on  or  am  cob* 
pelkd  to  hear,  and  then  transfigure  into  sermons,  which  come  alls 
spontaneously  by  night  and  give  themselves  to  me,  and  even  ia  my 
sleep  say  they  are  meant  for  you.  Shall  they  ever  be  more  thaa  tb 
walking  of 

*  A  sick  man  in  his  sleep. 
Three  paces  and  then  faltering*'  P 

The  doctors  cannot  tell ;  I  also  know  not,  but  hope  and  atrtTO  to  bi 
a  little  longer,  that  I  may  work  much  more.     Oh,  that  the  truths  d  I 
absolute  religion,  which  hyraan  nature  demands,  and   offers,  too,  1 
the  infinitely  perfect  God  who  dwells  therein,  while  He  transcend 
uni verse, — oh,  tliat  these  were  an  idea  enlightening  all  m^u's  miii 
feeling  in  their  hearts,  and  action  in  their  outward  life  I       Ob,  thill 
Americans    two-and-thirty   thousand    miuisters,     Hebrew,    CbrUtiafl.i 
Mormon,   knew  these  truths,    and  to  mankind  preached    ptetj  aadl 
morality^  and  that  theology  w^hich  is  the  science  of  God  and  his  two- 
fold  universe,  and  forgot  their  mythologic  and  mis«guiding  dreams! 
Then  what  a  new  world  were  ours  I      Sure  I  would  gladly  live  to  worici 
lor  this.  J 

I  may  recover  entirely,  and  stand  before  you  full  of  brown  health,! 
equal  to  the  manifold  labors  of  that  position,  live  to  the  long  period] 
of  some  of  my  fathers,  and  at  last  die  naturally  of  old  age.  This  to] 
me  seems  most  desirable,  though  certainly  not  most  probable. 

Or,  I  may  so  far  recover,  that  I  shall  falter  on  a  score  of  years  or  | 
so,  one  eye  on  my  work,  the  other  on  my  body,  which  refuses  to  do  ' 
it,  and  so  urge  my  weak  and  balky  horse  along  a  rairy,  broken  road. 
If  this  be  BO,  then,  in  some  still,  Httle  rural  nook,  io  sight  of  town, 
but  not  too  nigh,  I  may  fitiish  some  of  the  many  things  I  have  begun, 
and  left  for  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  my  days ;  and  yet,  also,  from 
time  to  time,  meet  you  agaiu,  and,  with  words  of  lofty  cheer,  look  on 
the  inspiring  face  of  a  great  congregation.  With  this  1  should  be  waU 
content ;  once  it  was  the  ideal  of  my  hope* 

In  either  of  these  cases,  I  see  how  the  time  of  this  illness,  and  the 
discipline   alike  of    disappointment  and  recovery,  would   furnish    me 
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new  power.  Several  times  in  my  life  has  it  happened  that  I  have 
met  with  what  seemed  worse  than  death,  and,  m  my  short-lighted 
foll)%  I  said,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  !  for  then  would  I  fly 
away  and  be  at  rest !''  Yet  my  griefs  all  turned  into  blessings ;  the 
joyous  seed  I  planted  came  up  discipline,  and  I  wished  to  tear  it  from 
the  ground;  but  it  flowered  fair,  and  bore  a  sweeter,  sounder  fruit 
than  I  expected  from  what  I  set  in  earth.  As  I-  look  over  my  life, 
I  find  no  disappointment  and  no  sorrow  I  could  aflbrd  to  lose ;  the 
cloudy  morning  has  turned  out  the  fairer  dajr ;  the  wounds  of  my 
enemies  have  done  me  good.  So  wondrous  is  this  human  life,  not 
ruled  by  fate,  but  Providence,  which  is  Wisdom  married  unto  Love, 
each  infinite!  What  has  been,  may  be.  If  I  recover  wholly,  or  but 
in  part,  I  see  new  sources  of  power  besides  these  water»  of  Miction 
I  have  stooped  at;  I  shall  not  think  I  have  gone  through  "the 
Valley  of  Baca  "  in  vain,  nor  begrudge  the  time  that  I  have  lingered 
there,  seeming  idle ;  rainy  days  also  help  to  seed  the  ground.  One 
thing  I  am  sure  of:  I  have  learned  tne  wealth  and  power  of  the 
grateful,  generous  feelings  of  men,  as  I  knew  them  not  before,  nor 
hoped  on  earth  to  find  so  rich.  High  as  I  have  thought  of  human 
nature,  I  had  Hot  quite  done  justice  to  the  present  growth  of  these 
beautiful  faculties.  Here  and  now,  as  so  ofb  before,  I  have  found 
more  treasure  than  I  dreamed  lay  hidden  where  I  looked. 

But  if  neither  of  these  hopes  becomes  a  fact,  if  the  silver  cord  part 
soon  above  the  fountain,  ana  the  golden  bowl  be- broke,  let  not  vb 
complain ;  a  new  bowl  and  a  stronger  cord,  shall  serve  the  well  of  life 
for  you.  Though  quite  aware  how  probable  this  seems,  believe  me, 
I  have  not  yet  had  a  single  hour  of  sadness ;  trust  me,  I  shall  not. 
True,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  leave  the  plough  broken  in  the  furrow  just 
begun,  while  the  seed-corn  smiles  in  the  open  sack,  impatient  to  be 
sown,  and  the  whole  field  promises  such  liberal  return.  To  say  fare- 
well to  the  thousands  I  have  been  wont  to  preach  to  and  pray  with, 
now  joyous,  and  tearful  now — it  has  its  bitterness  to  one  not  eighty- 
four  but  fortj-eight.  To  undo  the  natural  ties  more  intimately  knit 
of  long-continued  friendship  and  of-  love— this  is  the  bitter  part. 
But  if  it  be  my  lot,  let  not  you  nor  me  complain.  Death  comes  to 
none  except  to  oring  a  blessing ;  it  is  no  misfortune  to  lay  aside  these 
weli-loved  weeds  of  earth,  and  be  immortal.  To  you,  as  a  congrega- 
tion, my  loss  may  be  easily  supplied ;  and  to  me  it  is  an  added  con- 
solation to  know  that,  however  lon^  and  tenderly  remembered,  I 
should  not  long  be  missed ;  some  other  will  come  in  my  place,  per- 
haps, without  my  defects,  possessed  of  nobler  gifts,  and  certainly  not 
hindered  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  hostility  which  needs  must 
oppose  a  man  who  has  lived  and  wrought  as  I.  It  will  not  always  be 
unpopular  justly  to  seek  the  welfare  of  all  men.  Let  us  rejoice  that 
others  may  easily  reap  golden  corn  where  we  have  but  scared  the 
wild  beasts  away,  or  newn  down  the  savage  woods,  burning  them 
with  dangerous  fire,  and  make  the  rich,  rough  ground  smooth  for 
culture.  It  was  with  grimmer  fight,  with  sourer  sweat,  and  blacker 
smoke,  and  redder  fire  that  the  fields  were  cleared  where  you  and  I 
now  win  a  sweet  and  easy  bread. 

What  more  shall  I  say  to  sweeten  words  of  farewell,  which  must 
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have  a  bitter  taste  P  If  I  baye  taught  jou  any  great  religio 
or  roused  therewith  emotions  that  are  good »  applj  tbem  to  jour  I!!, 
however  humble  or  however  high  and  wide  ;  convert  them  into  deefc 
that  your  Buperior  religion  may  appear  in  your  superior  induatr, 
your  jUBtice,  and  your  cbaritj,  comtDg  out  in  your  houseke^im  ^ 
all  manner  of  work.     So  when  your 

"  Course 
la  run,  bo  me  faithful  eulogist  may  say. 
He  sought  not  praise,  and  praise  did  overlook 
His  unobtrusive  merit ;  but  hie  life. 
Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  iu  good. 
That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memoiy.'^ 

Let  no  fondness  for  me,  now  heightened  by  my   illn^ag   and 
absence  too^  blind  yoor  eyes  to  errors  which  may  be  in  my  < 
which  must  be  in  my  life  j  I  am  content  to  serve  by  warning 
I  cannot  guide  by  example.     Mortal,  or  entered  on  immortal  hf 
let  me  be  your  minister,  to  serve,  never  your  master,   to  lund 
command.     Do  not  stop  where  I  could  go  no  further,  for, 
long  teaching,  I  feel  that  I  have  j^i&t  begun  to  learn,  begun  mr  i 
*'No  man  can  feed  us  always  ;  "  welcome^  then,  each  -wiser  giudl 
points  you  out  a  better  way.      On  earth  I  shall  not  cease  to  be  I 
ful  for  your  patience,  which  has  bonie  with  me  so  much  and 
your  sympathy,  nearest  when  needed  moat,  and  the  examples  of] 
Christian  life^  which  I  have  found  in  some  of  you, 

**  To  whom  is  given 
The  joy  that  niiiea  man  with  heaven ; 
Who,  rowing  hard  against  the  stream^ 
See  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleami 
And  never  dream  it  is  a  dream  ; 
But  here  by  secret  transport  led, 
Even  in  the  charnels  of  the  dend, 
The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head: 
Who  will  accomplish  high  desire, 
Bear  and  forbear,  and  never  tire — 
Like  Stephen  an  u»jc|uenehed  fire, 
Ap,  looking  upward,  full  of  grace. 
He  priiy'd,  aud  from  a  happy  place 
God's  glory  smote  him  on  the  face  J " 

Here  they  add  to  my  joy  ;  perhaps  their  remembrance  will  add  to  my 
delight  in  bciiven. 

May  you  be  faithful  to  your  own  souls ;  train  up  your  sons  and 
daughters  to  lofty  character,  most  fit  for  humble  duty  ;  and  to  lar 
cathedral  beigbts  of  excellence,  build  up  the  being  that  you  are^  with 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions,  that  be^'ome  "a  glorious  human 
creature,''  by  greatly  doing  the  common  work  of  life,  heedful  of  all  Ibe 
charities,  whteb  are  twice  blest,  both  by  their  gifts  and  their  forgiveness 
too*  And  the  Infinite  Perfection,  the  Cause  and  Providence  of  all  Ihai 
is,  the  Absolute  Love,  transcending  the  time  and  space  it   fills,   ocrm 
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Fatheb  and  orR  Mother  too,  will  bless  you  each  beyond  your  prayer 
ibrerer  and  forever.  Bodily  absent,  though  present  still  with  you  by 
the  immortal  part,  so  hopes  and  pra^s 

Your  mmister  and  friend, 

Theodobb  Fabkeb. 
Fredericksted,  Wett-End,  S&nU  Croi, 
April  19,  1859. 


No.  in. 

LETTER  TO  DR.  BOWDITCH, 

Boston,  October  12, 1858. 

Mt  bsab  Bowbitoh, — ^A  long  itime  ago  I  promised  to  write  you 
the  result  of  some  of  my  observations  on  Consumption ;  hitherto  I 
have  actually  had  no  time,  for  what  strength  I  have  had  for  the  last 
Bixteen  months  has  been  greedily  consumed  as  fast  as  it  was  produced 
hour  by  hour ;  but  yesterday  two  of  your  (surgical)  brethren,  Drs. 
Cabot  and  Hodges,  made  a  nice  little  operation  for  me,  which  will  lay 
me  on  my  back  for  a  week  or  two,  so  in  this  moment  of  forced  idleness 
I  will  try  and  keep  my  promise  which  has  been  neglected  so  long  a 
time. 

I  will  begin  with  the  (consumptive)  history  of  a  single  family  which 
1  will  call  the  Fs. 

I.  P.  came  to  this  country  in  1634,  and  died  1690,  aged  eighty-one, 
leavin^many  sons  and  daughters.     He  had  no  consumption. 

n.  r.  his  son,  died  aged  eighty-six,  leaving  also  many  sons  and 
daughters,  and  no  consumption. 

111.  P.  the  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  1664,  at  the  family  seat,  in 
1709  moved  to  another  new  settlement  and  built  him  a  great  house, 
which  was  thus  situated  :  on  the  south-east  slope  of  a  large  range  of 
hills,  screened  from  the  north  and  west  winds,  but  open  to  the  south 
and  south-east ;  all  the  hills  were  heavily  timbered,  chiefly  with  oak, 
hickory,  and  pine.  To  the  north-east,  at  the  distance  of  some  miles, 
hills  of  small  elevation;  these  also,  thickly  covered  with  woods,  shut  out 
the  sharp  cold  wind  from  that  quarter.* 

The  ground  about  the  house,  above  it  and  below,  was  then  wet, 
springy,  and  spongy,  in  consequence  of  the  great  woods  on  the  hills ; 
the  culture  and  dramage  have  smce  remedied  that  evil. 

But  about  fifty  rods  from  the  house,  and  perhaps  sixty  feet  below  it, 
there  began  a  f^at  fresh  meadow  of  spongy  peat,  from  two  to  fifteen 
feet  in  depth.  This  meadow,  with  its  ramifications  and  spongy  adjuncts, 
reaching  up  the  hill-sides  in  various  places  and  filling  the  wooded 
ravines,  would  contain,  say,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  acres. 

It  was  always  wet  all  the  year  through;  its  neighborhood  damp 

*  Theee  woodt  luiTe  since  been  eat  down,  and  the  etft  and  north-eeit  wind  now  come 
In  with  all  their  terron. 
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and  chilly,  especially  towards  evening ;  fogs  could  often  be  Bern  gAs- 
ing  there  towards  night  of  a  clear  day. 

JP.  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  with  no  sign  of  coosuoipiiflit 
him,  or  his  family,  or  their  paternal  or  maternal  ancestors. 

IV.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding  was  born  before  bis  father  rempii 
to  L. ;  but  attended  him  iu  that  removal,  and   died  at  the  age  d  — .  \ 
leaviog  many  sons  and  daughters,  still  with  do   signs  of  consuioptat  I 

He  inherited  his  father's  house,  and  bia  cliildren  were  boni  io«  | 
near  it. 

V;  P.,  son  of  tb©  preceding,  and  bom  in  bis  grandfather*!  h 
married  into  a  very  long-lived  tamily,    Hi«  widow  lived  to  ninetv-tl 
He  died  of  epidemic  dysentery  (needlessly,  such   being  the  infitti  I 
ignorance  of  the  times)  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

YI.  P.,  aon  of  the  preceding,  and  in  the  same  bouse,  married  a  3As  | 
S.,  who  was  descended  from  a  similar  family,  which  had  lived  for  aiu»  ' 
dred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  a  similar  situation,  a  mile  mdi 
half  off,  where  the  house  stood  on  the  north-west  side  of  a  hill,  mi 
near  a  similar  range  of  wet,  spongy  meadow,  though  less  in  depth  sai 
extent.  Hitherto  consumption  had  appeared  in  neither  the  r.'f  m 
theS.'B. 

P*  bad  eleven  children,  and  himself  died  a  hale  old  man  at  aemtj- 
Beven  \  but  his  wife  had  passed  away  from  him  by   conaomptioa  iz 
about  the  age  of  si^ty.     Of  his  chiltlren,  eight  died  of  oonsuniptioii 
two  of  them  between  sixteen  and  nineteen  ;  the  rest  we^e  tnarrieo,  aii  j 
attained  various  ages  from  twenty-five  t<*  forty -nine.       Only  two « 
children  are  now  living ;  one  sixty,  with  no  signs  of  pulmonarr  i 
the  other  forty-eight,  I  hope  equally  free  from  the  family  taint. 

Two  of  the  grandchildren  of  P.  have  also  died  of  consumption.   Ow  ' 
son  of  P.  moved  from  the  family  homestead,  and  settled  on  the  ptettrf 
wet,  spongy  land,  exposed  to  the  bleakest  west,  north,  and  norib-ttit 
wind. 

He  had  six  children,  all  of  whom  died  of  consumptioii  betvtes 
twenty  and  twenty -four.  The  parents  soon  followed,  dying  of  a  broto 
heart. 

Early  branches  of  the  P.  family,  who  were  settled  in  dry  and  sotnid 
localities,  remain  to  this  day,  I  think,  free  from  that  malady. 

Another  lai-ge  family,  settled  iu  the  neighborhood  of  the  same  grail 
meadow  for,  perhaps,  the  same  length  of  time,  has  been    consumptim^ 
for  two  generations,  though  many  of  them  have  remoTed   to  betla^fl 
situations,  or  were  even  born  therein.  ^^^ 

The  S*  family  in  the  generation  I  spoke  of  consisted  of  ten  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

Both  daughters  died  of  conaumption,  but  I  think  none  of  the  sofiSi 
though  the  daughters  of  the  sons,  and  several  of  their  male  ehildfvn 
who  grew  up  temperate  did.  One  of  the  daughters  married  P. ;  the 
other  one  married  a  fitrong^  hearty  man  of  enormous  stature,  with  no 
tendency  to  any  specific  disease.  She  had  four  sons,  one  intemperate^ 
who  is  now  fil*ty-five  years  old  and  well ;  three  temperate,  all  settled  i  " 
healthy  place,  and  at  wholesome  business,  and  all  died  of  conaumptio 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five* 
Hence  I  draw  carefully  these  inferences- 


settled  mM 
oaumptioaH 

J 
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Ist.  That  the  healthiest  of  families,  living  in  such  a  situation  as  I 
have  described,  generation  after  generation,  acquire  the  consumptive 
disposition,  and  so  die  thereof. 

2nd.  That  it  sometimes  requires  several  generations  to  attain  this 
result. 

3rd.  That  members  of  the  family  bom  with  this  consumptive  dispo- 
sition often  perish  thereby,  though  they  live  and  are  even  born  in 
healthy  localities. 

4th.  Intemperate  habits  (where  the  man  drinks  a  pure,  though 
coarse  and  fiery,  liquor,  like  New  England  rum")  tend  to  check  the  con- 
sumptive tondency,  though  the  drunkard  who  himself  escapes  its  con- 
sequences, may  transmit  the  fatal  seed  to  his  children. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  here  are  two  striking 
cases: — 

(1.)  I  know  a  consumptive  family  living  in  a  situation  like  tha^  I 
have  mentioned,  for,  pernaps,  the  same  length  of  time,  who  had  four 
sons.  Two  of  them  were  often  drunk,  and  always  intemperate,  one  of 
them  as  long  as  I  can  remember ;  both  consumptive  in  early  life,  but 
now  both  hearty  men  from  sixty  to  seventy.    The  two  others  were  tem- 

Serate,  one  drinking  moderately,  the  other  but  occasionally.  They  both 
ied  of  consumption,  the  oldest  not  over  fortv-five. 

(2.)  Another  consumptive  family  in  such  a  situation  as  has  been 
already  described,  had  many  sons  and  several  daughters.  The  daughters 
were  all  temperate,  married,  settled  elsewhere,  had  children,  died  of 
consumption,  bequeathing  it  also  to  their  posterity.  But  five  of  the 
sons  whom  I  knew  were  drunkards,  some  of  the  extremest  descrip- 
tion ;  they  all  had  the  consumptive  build,  and  in  early  life  showed  signs 
of  the  disease,  but  none  of  them  died  of  it ;  some  of  them  are  still 
burning  in  rum.  There  was  one  brother  temperate,  a  farmer,  living 
in  the  healthiest  situation.  But  I  was  told  he  died  some  years  ago  of 
consumption. 

You  can  make  any  use  you  please  of  this  paper,  which  I  think 
accurate  in  all  its  details,  but  1  1)eg  you  by  no  means  to  let  any  one 
know  who  is  the  author  of  it. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  good.  For  if  I  had  been  in 
my  chair  and  not  on  my  bed  you  would  not  have  read  this  paper  quite 
80  easily,  but  would  have  painfully  deciphered  it  from  the  sad  nana  of 

Yours  faithfully, 

Theodobb  Pabkeb. 

PS. — Please  accept  the  queer  old  volume  of  **  Plantini  Imagines 
Humani  Corporis,  1566." 

I  hope  you  will  find  valuable  information  in  your  (doctorial)  pre- 
decessor's MS.  prescriptions  of  remedies. 
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TO  JOSEPH  LTMAN. 

MontrBox,  Sept.  16, 1859. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  m 

I  mean  to  live,  but  maj  die  any  time,  and  so  wish  to  provide  a  lit^ 
for  that  latter  contingency ;  and,  as  jou  are  going  home,  1  will  give  you 
a  hint.  Should  I  die,  and  the  28th  take  any  notice  of  the  fact,  I  should 
wish  this  arrangement  of  services  to  be  conducted  bjr  J,  F.  Clarke  and 
Wendell  Phillips: 

I.  A  Voluntary  by  the  Choir — ^perhaps  a  Chant  of  Pis.  czxxix. 

V.  1-4,  7-12, 17, 18,  23,  24. 
II.  Scriptures.    Micah  vL  8.     Matt.  xdi.  37-40.     John  iv.  23, 
24.    1  John,  Ep.  iii.  18-20 ;  iv.  7, 12,  16,  18.     Ps.  xiiiL  1, 
4,  6;  xxvii.  10, 13.    Matt.  xxv.  34^40,  and  t.  3-12. 

III.  A  brief  Funeral  Prayer. 

IV.  Hymn, "  While  Thee  I  seek,"  &c. 
V.  Eemarks  by  Wendell  Phillips. 

VI.  Hymn,  "  If earer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

I  shall  tell  my  executors  that  I  want  no  monument,  but  a  little  plain 
old-fashioned  grave-stone  of  blue  slate — ^it  won't  cost  five  dollars— 
without  any  paint  on  it,  with  only  my  name  and  the  date  of  birth  and 
death. 

.  In  a  subsequent  direction  given  to  his  friend  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  dated  Home,  April  4,  I860,  he 
desired  to  have  the  Hymn  sung  that  was  written  by  Profes8(V 
Norton, — 

My  Qod,  I  thank  Thee,  may  no  thought 
Ere  deem  Thy  chastisements  severe ; 

Adding  that  the  Professor  had  no  love  for  him,  but  that  the 
lines  were  religious  and  beautiful 

These  directions  were  observed,  though  some  additions  were 
made,  at  the  funeral  services  which  took  place  at  the  Muaic  'R»l\ 
upon  receipt  of  the  news  that  he  had  passed  away. 
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The  following  letters  from  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  U.S.,  should  have  been  placed  in  their  appropriate 
connection  with  the  letters  received  by  him  from  Mr.  Parker, 
that  all  the  allusions  might  be  made  intelligible  ;  but  they 
came  too  late  for  insertion.  • 

FROM  HON.  S.  P.  CHA.se  TO  MR  PARKER. 

WaBhington,  Feb.  18, 1854. 

Mt  dsab  Sib, — ^Thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  It  does  me  good. 
Praise  from  the  sincere  who  are,  also  of  the  noble  and  true  co-worker^ 
for  humanity  is  very  mteful. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  afterward.  There  is  hope  that  we 
may  yet  floor  the  rascals. 

By  the  way,  your  discourse  on  "  Webster "  reached  me,  but  was 
forthwith  abstracted  by  somebody,  to  whom  I  hope  it  did  good.  Can 
you  lend  me  another  copy  P 

Seward  and  Sumner  will  quit  themselves  like  men,  and  I  have  got  a 
battery  of  small  guns  to  fire. 

Tours  cordially, 

S.  P.  Ghasb. 

WaiBhington,  Mareh  12,  1854. 

My  bbab  Sib,— Your  Sermon  on  the  Nebraska  question  reached  me 
this  morning,  and  I  have  read  it  with  the  greatest  interest.  It  is  a 
noble  discourse,  going  to  the  root  of  more  matters  than  one.  Its  lofty 
sentiments  inspire  me  with  fresh  determination  to  maintain  the  right, 
while  my  hope  feeds  on  the  anticipation  that  from  many  hearts  must 
come  the  responsive  echoes  of  such  an  utterance. 

Shall  I  not  say  to  you  frankly,  however,  how  much  I  regret  that  on 
the  great  question  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible  and  the  Divine 
nature  of  Christ  your  views  are  so  little  in  harmony  with  those  of 
almost  all  who  labor  with  you  in  the  ereat  cause  of  human  enfranchise- 
ment and  progress ;  and  that  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  in  this 
sermon  your  distinctive  opinions  had  not  been  brought  forward  P 
•  ••••• 

Some  of  your  expressions  grate  harshly  on  my  ears. 
Far  from  me,  however,  is  the  wish  to  trammel  your  conscientious 
utterance  of  your  own  convictions ;  and  I  know  you  will  trust  my  assur- 
ance that  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  honor  you  for  your  bold  and  manful 
defence  of  justice,  truth,  and  right  against  oppression,  falsehood,  and 
wryng. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  P.  Chasb. 
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Waahington,  April  5, 185i 

Mt  bsjlb  Sib, — ^Tour  kind  letter  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasue 
Moat  earnestly  do  I  wish  that  I  were  able  to  do  th&  work  which  jour 
more  than  kind  estimate  wouU  judge  me  qualified  for.  But  mj  god- 
Bciousness  tells  me  that  ^ou  overrate  me  greatly.  I  am  only  fit  to  do 
common  work  that  lies  nght  before  me  from  day  to  day,  and,  in  truth, 
I  have  no  aspiration  to  do  any  other.  I  never  could  fiuicy  mysdf  a 
great  man,  or  ever  realize  that  I  occupied  a  ^preat  position  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose both  these  ideas  necessary  to  great  achievement,  especially  politi- 
cal achievement. 

I  wish  we  thought  more  alike  on  some  things ;  but  it  is  not  for  me 
to  ar^e  with  you.  Let  me  rather  rejoice  that  on  the  great  qaestioos  of 
practical  duty  concerning  the  progress  and  elevation  of  our  race  we  ai« 
so  much  at  one. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Nebraska  iniquity  sleeps  the  sleep 
^t  knows  no  waking,  and  that  the  speeches  now  being  delivered  con- 
cerning it  in  the  House  may  be  classed  as  obituary  notices.  If  it  be 
dead,  or  rather  when  assured  that  it  is  dead,  I  shall  rejoice  that  tbe 
first  stone  cast  at  the  monster  went  from  my  sling.  Iiet  not  tiie 
people,  however,  be  over-confident.  They  should  still  poor  in  their 
memorials,  and  especially  the  resolutions  of  their  pubue  meetii^ 
The  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  elections  are  fnemariab  which 
some  politicians  will  be  likely  to  hold  in  lasting  remembrance. 

With  many  thanks  to  you,  dear  Sir,  for  your  well-timed  blow  at  Oe 
ereat  iniquity,  and  for  your  every  other  service  to  the  noble  cause  of 
needom  and  progress, 

I  remain. 

Most  cordially  your  friend, 

S.  P.  Chase. 

Columbna,  June  28,  1851 

Mt  deab  8m, — ^I  have  been  reading  your  "  New  Xiesson  for  tiie 
Day,"  sent  me,  I  suppose,  by  your  kindness,  and  feel  moYed  to  write 
you  and  thank  you  for  this,  and  renew  my  thanks  for  jour  former 
utterances  in  behalf  of  human  liberty.  The  tune  is  sharp  and  ikomy, 
but  we  will  pluck  freedom  out  of  it.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  ha?e 
never  felt  in  the  least  inclined  to  despair  of  the  Bepublic ;  and  now  I 
feel  sure  that  out  of  the  storm  and  dan^r  of  the  present  will  emerge 
the  peace  and  safety  of  liberty  guarded  bv  law.  Sumner's  grievoia 
wrong  will  do  more  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  true  character  of  the  men 
that  slavery  makes  than  ten  thousand  speeches,  however  eloquent  in 
utterance  or  perfect  in  argument.  And  the  vilenesses  perpetrated  in 
Kansas  will  expose  the  thorough  recklessness  in  selection  of  means 
with  which  the  slave  power  seeks  its  ends.  The  people  wake  up 
slowly,  but  they  will  awake,  and  then  woo  to  tyrants  and  their 
abettors  wheresoever  I 

Sincerely  yours,  . 

S.  P.  Chasx« 
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Columbos,  Jttly  17, 1856. 


Mt  BBJLB  Sib, — ^Tou  have  laid  me  under  additional  obligations  to 
you  by  sending  me  "  The  Great  Battle."  It  is  a  fit  characterisation 
of  the  struggle  in  which  you  have  dealt  so  many  and  so  manful 
blows  on  the  right  side. 

But  I  have  somewhat  to  complain  of  in  your  first  speech.  You  say, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  slaves  were  white:  "Do  you  believe 
Governor  Chase  would  have  said,  *  No  slavery  outside  of  Slave  States, 
but  inside  of  Slave  States  just  as  much  enslavement  of  Anglo-Saxon 
men  as  you  please  ? '  '» 

My  mrst  objection  to  this  is  the  apparent  assertion  that  I  have  said, 
'^  Inside  of  Slave  States,  just  as  much  enslavement  as  you  please ! " 
I  never  said  that ;  for  I  never  thought  it.  There  is  no  spot  on  earth 
in  which  I  would  sanction  slavery.  Indeed,  I  do  not  suppose  you 
think  there  is ;  but  your  sentence  is  so  constructed  a«  to  convey  an 
idea  which  was  not  in  your  mind.  My  other  objection  to  it  is  its 
intimation  that  my  constitutional  views  on  the  slavery  question  are 
determined  by  considerations  of  the  color  or  origin  of  the  enslaved. 
God  forbid  I  If  every  slave  in  the  South  were  bleached  to-morrow, 
if  every  drop  of  African  blood  could  be,  by  miracle,  converted  into 
purest  Anglo-Saxon,  the  constitutional  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment on  smvery  in  the  States  would  be  no  whit  enlarged.  If  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  not  the  power  to  abolish  the  slavery  of  the 
black  man  in  the  Slave  States,  it  certainly  would  hfive  no  power  to 
abolish  the  slavery  of  the  white  man.  Indeed,  not  a  few  white  men,  to 
all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  and  some  probably  of  pure  Circas- 
sian blood,  are  now  slaves  in  the  United  States. 

I  adopt  your  motto  very  cheerfully  and  heartily :  "  No  slavery  any- 
where in  America ! "  No  slavery  anywhere  on  earth !  The  latter  is, 
you  say,  the  "  topmost "  idea.  The  first,  then,  is  not  topmost.  My 
sentence,  ''  No  slavery  outside  of  Slave  States,"  also,  is  not  topmost. 
But  it  is,  to  an  ambitious  man,  anxious  to  get  to  the  top,  quite  as  im- 
portant. It  \a  fundamental.  It  is  the  first  in  the  series.  The  General 
Government  has  power  to  prohibit  slavery  everywhere  outside  of  Slave 
States.  A  great  n^ajority  of  the  people  now  accept  this  idea.  Com- 
paratively few  adopt  the  suggestion  that  Congress  can  legislate  abolition 
within  Slave  States.  That  proposition,  most  who  have  studied  our  in- 
stitutions regard  as  includmg  the  doctrine  of  consol^lation  and  sub- 
version of  State  Sovereignties,  and  other  consequences  dangerous  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  tending  to  brin^  in  despotism.  I  say, 
then,  take  the  conceded  proposition,  and  make  it  practical^  Make  it  a 
living  active  reality !  Then  you  have  taken  a  msX  step.  Slavery  is 
denaiumalized.  The  faith  and  practice  of  the  National  Government  is 
on  the  side  of  freedom.  Then,  encouraged  by  national  Example,  by  the 
sympathies,  cheering  words  and  liberal  aid  of  good  men  and  patriots, 
let  tne  men  of  the  Slave  States  organize  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
their  own  communities.  By-and-by,  and  not  far  off,  you  wiU  come  to 
the  second  idea,  ''  No  slavery  in  America  1 "  Then,  let  the  moral  in- 
fluence and  wise  action  of  the  nation,  whoUy  enfinmchised,  be  made 
active  on  the  side  of  universal  freedom,    iuid,  by-and-by,  the  third 
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grand  thougbt  becotDes  a  divine  reality  :    *'  "No  elaTCij  anj«Iiiii«| 
earth/*  which  day  may  God  and  men  of  a  divine  spirit  speed! 

I  write  in  great  haste,  but  you  get  my  ideas.  I  don't  preteodt 
a  Yery  wise  or  expert  statesman,  or  anythini;  of  that  sort;  bild 
roughly-trained  practical  man,  who  wishes  to  i/a  something  for  I 
justice,  and  human  progress,  and  who  would  prefer  that  what  littltl 
does  or  says  should  be  bo  spoken  of,  that  nothing  in  his  esaofbl 
word  or  deed  shall  even  seem  to  contribute  to  the  u|>holding  of  ^ 

Very  cordially  your  fnend. 


It  was  a  great  gratification  to  hear  from  jou.  It  would  Ik  i 
greater  to  see  you*  Tou  ^anp,  surrounded  by  others  of  lifce  filk 
and  freedom,  in  eiy  dining-room ;  and  you  /#>,  in  somewhat  wcm 
company,  ou  my  table  in  the  Executive  Chamber  ;  for  Buchanaa  tai 
Gardner  are  there  too,  not  to  bo  saved  even  by  the  salt  of  your  intw- 
ductory  association.  But  I  would  rather  see  you  neither  hanging  mi 
lying,  but  living,  speaking,  moving !  Why  can't  you  come  Weit  r 
Other  lights  than  the  Star  of  Empire  should  take  their  way  westwsrd. 

As  to  getting  rid  of  slavery,  it  will  be  accomplisTied  when  the  mioi 
of  the  nation  is  penetrated  hy  such  thoughts  m  your  writings  tnsput 
There  must  be  a  new  birth  and  a  new  baptism  of  the  American  naliois 
in  the  faith  of  man*s  manhood  before  it  will  be  thoroughly  aeooo- 
plislied. 

I  work  in  the  political  field*  It  is  mine,  because  God  seems  to  ] 
better  fitted  me  for  it  than  for  any  other.  It  seems  to  me  I  can  do  i 
good  iu  it.  But,  after  all,  what  is  our  political  work  but  the  growlii 
into  Bubstantial  form  of  the  great  ideas  which  higher  thinkers  put 
forth,  and  tlie  preparation  for  larger  like  growths  ?  I  want  to  see  the 
National  Governraent  divorced  from  slavery,  and  its  influence  put  oa 
the  side  of  freedom*  This  seems  to  me  a,  possible,  practical  work.  Once 
accomplished,  the  doom  of  slavery  is  sealed.  Its  final  extinction  ii 
certain,  the  regeneration  of  the  nation  inevitable,  and  a  future— hov 
grand  and  inspiring  !— aaaured*  What  hop©  for  the  nation — for  tnaa, 
then  ! 

But  I  have  no  time  for  much  writing  to-day,  I  am  grateful  for  all 
you  can  do  of  personal  kindness,  and  reciprocate  fully  every  sentiment 
of  friendly  regard,  and  remain, 

Cordially  youra, 

S,  P.  Cbasr, 

Newport,  EJ*i  Aaguit  16;  16 

My  dkab  Sih, — To  fail  to  see  yon  was  to  lose  one  of  the  princif 
gratifications  I  promised  myself  in  Kew  England.  After  you  closed 
your  sermon,  I  paused  awhile,  thinking  to  wait  for  you  ;  but  the  situa- 
tion, amid  a  retreating  crowd,  was  an  awkward  one,  and  I  retiredg  con^ 
fidently  eipecting  to  call  in  the  evening.  Governor  Banks  came  in 
and  dispelled  this  idea,  by  saying  that  he  had  just  met  you  going  into 
the  couDtry*    So  there  was  an  end*    1  went  back  to  Boston  not  long 
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-H»y  two  weeks — after,  and  you  were  absent  still.  Tour  note,  which 
I  received  at  Concord,  had  previously  apprised  me  of  you  elsewhere ; 
and  so  this  time  I  was  not  disappointed. 

My  visit  to  New  England  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  Much  has  grati- 
fied me.  Cordial  welcomes,  earnest  sympathies,  noble  men,  noble 
women  too,  glorious  scenery,  grand  industries,  have  spoken  eloquently 
to  eyes,  ears,  and  heart.  Mv  inmost  sentiments  say,  God  bless  and 
guard  New  England  I  I  shall  go  back  to  my  own  great  adopted  State 
with  new  aspirations,  not  forpbce,  I  hope,  but  for  achievement.  How 
much  I  should  like  to  do !    How  little  1  can  do ! 

Take,  my  dear  Sir,  these  words  of  farewell ;  assure  yourself  of  my 
sincere  gratitude  for  all  your  appreciation  of  what  I  have  poorly 
attempted,  rather  than  fitly  done,  and  of  my  earnest  purpose  to  deserve, 
by  effort,  if  not  bv  accomplishment,  something  of  the  good-will  which 
has  been  so  liberally  manifested  towards  me. 

I  shall  be  ever  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Sincerely  your  £riend, 

S.  P.  Chase. 

OolombuB,  Janaary  18,  1859. 

My  deab  Sib, — I  read  in  a  Boston  paper  to-day  your  note  to  your 
congregation  with  deep  sorrow.  Most  earnestly  do  1  hope  joxxv  illness 
is  but  temporary.  The  report  of  the  paper  that  your  physicians  have 
ordered  you  to  the  West  Indies  has  prompted  this  hurried  note,  that 
the  assurance  of  my  truest  sympathy  and  earnest  prayers  for  your 
restoration  speedily  to  your  people,  and  to  all  of  us  who  labour  for 
human  advancement,  may  reach  you  before  you  sail,  if  possible. 

Most  truly  yours, 

S.  P.  Chase. 


No.  VI. 


These  letters  of  acknowledgment  should  have  been  appended 
to  the  letters  to  Robert  White,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  383-394  ;  but  they 
did  not  arrive  in  time.  Such  a  warm  confession  of  indebtedness 
to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Parker  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  his 
Life:— 

FEOM  J.  COELIES  WHITE  TO  MRS.  PAEKEE. 

New  York,  Janotfy  4,  1862. 

Deab  Madak, — We  all  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you  intend  to  publish 
a  memoir  of  your  lamented  husband,  whose  memory  is  cherisued  in 
the  very  heart  of  hearts  of  idl  our  family. 

My  father  loved  and  honored  Mr.  Parker  above  his  other  friends, 
and  we  all  felt  deeply  the  kindly  influence  that  gradually  loosened 
the  ties  which  bound  him  to  a  cold  and  heartless  superstition,  and 
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gave  U8  back  the  Father  we  had  lost.  Although  mj  fiitber  v 
formally  dissolved  his  cotinection  with  the  Societj  of  Shakers, 
from  the  time  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Parker  commenced  u 
his  death  he  became  more  and  more  estranged  from  Shakerism ;  i 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  his  last  days,  the  ban 
which  an  alien  faith  had  raised  between  him  and  his  j&unilj  had  b 
entirely  broken  down. 

We  well  knew,  too,  through  whose  agency  this  result  was  bros 
about,  and  you  can  readily  believe  that  the  kind  sentiments  yon 
press  for  the  family  of  your  husband's  fiiend  are  cordially  redproci 
by  us. 

New  York,  Jmnxuij  20,  IM 

My  dsab  Madam, — ^Merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  I  have  ccmsd 
my  family  as  to  the  use  you  should  make  of  my  father's  name 
letters  in  the  Memoir,  and  find  there  is  no  objection  on  their  { 
more  than  on  my  own,  to  your  making  such  use  oi  either  as  you  maj 
fit  in  its  preparation.  Do  not,  mv  dear  Madam,  hesitate  to  make 
use  of  them  that  may  serve  to  illustrate  your  husband's  correnM 
ence.  Perchance  it  may  help  to  light  others  on  their  way,  as  it 
my  £Either — others  enveloped  m  the  same  cloud  of  error. 
With  much  respect,  I  remain,  your  friend, 

JoHs  CoBiiixs  West 
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iL  94. 
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regard  to,  ii.  113. 
his  oondemnation  of 

the,  it  119. 
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supposed,  ii.  93. 
Future  of  America,  anxiety  for  the,  ii. 

421. 
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bment,  hti  belM  eoMeniii^,  i.  149. 
H  his  popokrity  with  bk,  L  58. 
eyism,"  hit  Tim  on,  i.  22$. 

7,  President,  sta;   i  of,  ii.  403. 

ckera,  literary,  i.  483. 

lab,*'  derivation  of  the  word,  i.  370. 

hi  Das  Haldar,  i.  453. 

ng,  his  love  of,  i.  43. 

aeke  Fuchs,''  a  new  yersion  of,  L 

ives,  his,  i.  28. 

on,  ante-christian  modes  of,  iL  54. 

—  natural  to  man,  i.  405. 

aation  of  ministry  declined  by  the 

h  Congregational  Society,  ii.  852. 

spect  of  life,  i.  812. 

n  from  abroad,  i.  220. 

wing,  his  method  of,  iL  9. 

ivals,"  his  comments  on,  iL  252. 

ival  sermons, "  great  sale  of  hi8,iL  224. 

beck  blacksmith,  the,  i.  445. 

e,  his  tendency  to,  iL  28. 

anni  Hist.  Atheismi,"  critidsm  on, 

20. 

',  Gkorge,  his  friendship  with,  u.  288. 

on,  Andrew,  i.  260. 

18,  beauty  of  the,  iL  408. 

—  diet  of  the,  iL  429. 

,  All  Saints'  Day  in,  ii.  886. 

Arch  of  l^tus,  i.  209. 

Capitol  at,  i.  209. 

Carnival,  i.  218. 

Catacombs,  i.  210. 

cultivation  of  land  at,  ii.  427. 
•  explorations  in,  ii.  890. 

H6tel  de  TAngleterre  at,  iL  878. 

private  lodgings  in,  1.  878. 

St.  Clement's,  at,  1.  208. 

temperature  of,  ii.  380. 

trees  and  shrubs  of,  iL  411. 
sau's  *'  Confessions,*'  i.  187. 
•pism,"  i.  316. 

Croix,  birds  of,  ii.  282. 

poorness  of  provisions  at,  ii. 

productions  of,  ii.  808. 

,  visit  to,  i.  95. 

m,  his  involuntary,  i.  143. 

—  his  propensity  to,  L  116. 
It,  Rev.  J.  T.,L258. 

ing,  i.  215. 

ir,  his  dislike  of,  ii.  23. 

rs,  takes  leave  of  his,  i.  63. 

66 


School-house,  description  of  a,  L  28. 
Schooling,  progress  in,  L  45. 
School-time,  remembrance  of  his,  i.  299. 
**  Scriptural  Interpreter,"  the,  L  75. 
Sea,  vitality  of  the,  i.  427. 
Self-discipline,  rules  for,  L  52.  . 
Sensitiveness,  his,  when  a  boy,  i.  89. 
Sermons,  poorness  of  )iis  first,  L  65. 

his  first,  after  graduating,  i.  86. 

on  Gontaradictions  in  the  Bible, 


L  102. 


437. 


-  incident  in  one  of  his,  i.  416. 
•  influence  of,^  on  his  hearers,  i. 


on  Darnel  Webster,  ii.  216. 

remarks  on  some  of  his,  i.  430. 

Shadrach  the  slave,  case  o^  ii.  103. 

**  Shakers,"  the,  i.  883. 

'*  Shakerism,"  opinion  of,,  i.  384. 

'*  Shemites,'*  sensuality  of  the,  i.  395. 

Sick  men  and  sound,  iL  395. 

Simon,  Jules,  i.  226. 

Sims,  Thomas,  the  fugitive  slave,  ii.  106. 

Sin,  some  words  on,  i.  151. 

Sister,  death  of  his  favorite,  L  51. 

Slave-breeding,  stimulation  o^  by  Texas, 

iL  76, 
Slavery,  America's  **  bdte  noir,"  L  463. 

a  true  harlot,  iL  182. 

^-^—  his  chief  speeches  against,  iL  71. 

his  detestation  of,  ii.  68. 

last  discourses  on,  ii.  195. 

^-^—  relation  of,  to  foreign  policy,  ii. 

194. 
Slave  party,  the  two  divisions  of  the,  ii. 

216. 

Systran,  the  Hebrew,  ii.  87. 

Socialism,  iL  18. 

Socialistic  writers,  i.  162. 

Society,  his  delight  in,  i.  5l. 

Sophocles,  his  admiration  for,  i.  158. 

Southampton,  arrival  at,  ii.  289. 

**  South  Boston  Sermon,"  comments  of  the 

newspapers  on  the,  i.  178. 
■  his  own  opinion 

on  the,  L  175. 
Speculative  freedom,  his,  i.  189. 
Speech  before  the  Gioton  Convention,  L 

180. 
Spirit  Bapping,  his  ideas  on,  i.  187. 
Spiritualism,  i.  831. 
Statues  of   Day  and  Night,  by  Michael 

Angelo,  i.  205. 
Stoics,  the,  ii.  63. 
Strauss^s  Life  of  Jesus,  L  122. 
Strength,  his  gradual  loss  of,  prior  to  his 

death,  ii.  437. 
Stuart,  Professor,  L  264. 
Studies,  his  Greek,  ii.  14. 
Study,  his  views  on,  i.  84. 
Subscription  raised  for  him,  as  a  mark  of 
u.  829. 
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Snmner,  Qliailfli^  L  268L 

•  electian  to  ilit  Senate, 


ii.  109. 


If! 


hil    dl 


with, 

iL218. 
Sunday  afteraoons,  his  plans  for,  i.  480. 

school  teacher,  becomes,  i.  69, 

Sapematoral  in  literatore,  the,  ii.  10. 

Swedenborg,  i.  856. 

Swiss,  stnpidity  of  the,  ii.  889. 

Switserland,  ristt  to,  i.  219. 

Symptoms  of  his  approaching  death,  ii. 

892. 

Temperament,  buoyancy  of,  ii.  41. 
Theology,  tnditiona]7,.in  America,  i.  259. 
'*  Thursday  lecture,"  extract  from  a,  i. 

249. 
'*  Thursday  leotures,"  oonespondenoe  on 

the,  i.  250. 
Translation,  the  cost  of  a,  L  866. 
Translations  of  Astruc's  "  Conjectures  on 

Gtenesis,*'  his,  i.  81. 

Catholic  hymn,  his,  i.  45. 

De  Wette's  "Introduction 

to  the  Old  Testament,"  his,  i.  195. 
Traveller,  the  qualifications  of  a  good,  ii. 

289. 
Trees  of  New  England,  the,  L  19. 

Union,  dissolution  of  the,  undesirable,  iL 

198. 
Unitarian  ministiy,  meditates  leaving  the, 

i.  184. 
preacheiB,  some  celebrated,   i. 

271. 
Unitarianism,  his  acquiescence  in,  i.  78. 

a  new  school  of,  i.  160. 

Swiss,  i.  246. 

Variety  of  his  reading,  iL  18. 

Yemee,  visit  to,  i.  213. 

Yene  tianslations,  some  of  hia^  ii.  28. 


YesuTiua,  MoeBt  o(  i.  221. 
VcTi^,  price  of  provisions  at,  il  $4i 
Vigilance  Commiitee,   the,  at  IVa 
92. 

prodamatiaa  hr,  2 

^iginianlawy  ii.  394. 
V<^  the  works  of,  i.  828. 

Ware,  Henry,  i.  262. 

Waaserbohr,  Master,  advice  to,  L  4f 

Watertown,  opens  a'  school  at,  L  6s. 

— Meeting  House  at,  L  S 

1;; volunteers   to  prearh 

Independent  Society  at,  iL  244. 
Weakness  gradually  increases,  ii.  3^ 
Wedding,  a  golden,  ii,  28. 
Wenler,  i.  215. 

Wesselhoft,  Dr.,  death  of,  L  338. 
West  Indies,  projects  a  voyage  to 

Boxbury,  ministzy  at,  i.  93. 

— ; — reigns  his  oonne^tio 


he  re-visits,  L  28 


Wheeler,  Charles,  the  grave  of.  i  ** 
White,  William,  i.  44. 
White  Mountains,  the,  i.  325. 
Will,  re-writes  his,  ii.  106. 
Wilson,  Hon.  H.,  elected  to  the  Seai 

209. 
Women  and  children,    his  iffln.'OBic 

the  English,  ii.  308. 
'  his  pleasure  in  the  soaelT 

290. 

of  New  England,  ii.  833. 

accomplishments  of,  iL  429 

Woolman*s,  John,  journal,  i.  1S7. 
Work,  his  last  literary,  ii.  321. 

Teadon,  Mr.,  ii.  185. 

Young  girl,  advice  to,  i.  343. 

women,  the  duties  and  din; 

L  422.  ^ 
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